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HOME  INFLUENCE. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which 
teachers  have  to  contend  is  indifference  or  andae  interference 
in  school  matters,  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  charge  of  in* 
difference  is  applied  to  those  persons  who  make  no  account 
of  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  their  children  upon 
schools;  who  care  nothing  for  punctuality  and  give  them- 
selves  little  trouble  as  to  whether  lessons  are  learned  or  not; 
who  seek  their  own  ease  rather  than  the  welfare  of  a  child; 
who  prize  the  school  simply  because  it  assumes  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  gladly  relinquish ;  who  are  friendly  to  the 
teacher  so  long  as  he  refrains  from  acts  of  positive  brutality 
and  who  suffer  the  affairs  of  school  to  be  conducted  with 
little  personal  attention  on  their  part,  thereby  furnishing  an 
argument  for  their  children  to  prove  that  the  whole  matter 
is  really  of  no  particular  importance. 

They  doubtless  see  the  necessity  of  sowing  healthy  seed 
in  the  earth  in  spring  time,  if  a  bountiful  harvest  is  desired 
but  do  not  understand  that  the  same  care  should  be  bestowed 
upon  the  mind  of  a  child. 
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2  Home  Influence. 

Ideas,  good  and  bad,  are  sifffered  to  take  root  there  with- 
out their  inspection.  They  would  trim  and  direct  the  growth 
of  a  young  tree  but  suffer  a  son  to  be  dwarfed  by  ignorance. 
They  would  protect  a  tender  garden  flower  from  the  chilly 
winds  or  early  frosts,  but  look  with  composure  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  mind  of  a  fair  daughter. 

Over  indulgence  is  likely  to  be  a  characteristic  of  one  por- 
tion of  this  class,  and  their  boys  are  generally  among  the 
afflicted  ones  of  earth  who  require,  on  the  score  of  ill  health, 
frequent  absence  from  school  and  corresponding  exercise  in 
the  streets,  while  their  girls,  from  a  like  cause,  are  sufiered 
to  remain  at  home  with  mamma  in  over-heated  and  poorly 
ventilated  rooms,  to  be  dosed  into  health  again  with  sweet- 
meats and  delicacies.  School  duties  ofler  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  a  visit  of  a  week  or  two,  during  term  time,  if  it 
suits  the  convenience  of  the  child. 

By  interference  we  refer  to  the  conduct  of  some  parents, 
who  make  it  a  point  always  to  take  the  part  of  their  children 
in  cases  of  discipline;  who  hear  but  one  side  of  the  case  and 
readily  render  a  verdict  against  the  teacher;  who  rarely  carry 
their  complaints  to  proper  authorities  for  settlement,  but  con- 
tent themselves  with  circulating  stories  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  teacher. 

They  do  not  see  in  the  slow  but  thorough  style  of  modern 
teaching,  that  progress  which  was  made  in  the  days  when 
they  went  through  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  in  a  single  term  <md 
^made  nothing"  of  it,  and,  finally  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
slow  coach  of  a  common  school  they  take  their  children 
therefrom,  send  them  to  some  private  seminary  where  disci- 
pline is  unknown  and  where  knowledge  is  laid  on  in  the 
most  delicate  and  superficial  manner  possible,  and  thereafter 
«xert  their  whole  influence  to  crush  the  institution  which 
they  pronounce  an  imposition  upon  the  public. 

They  vote  against  improvements  of  every  kind,  grumble 
about  salaries,  make  themselves  generally  disagreeable  and 
unhappy  when  the  subject  of  common  schools  comes  up, 
and  are  finally  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that 
their  sons  are  growing  up  with  a  stock  of  bad  habits,  quite 


Borne  Influence*  8 

1L8  expensive  ad  school  taxes,  and  not  at  all  commendatory 
of  their  training,  and  that  their  daughters  are  condemned  to 
the  ranks  of  the  **  wonld-be's  "  who  are  not  appreciated  by  the 
world. 

Now  the  remedy  for  these  evils  does  not  lie  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  teacher.  However  faithfully  he  may  attend  to 
that  part  of  his  duty  which  requires  him  to  visit  the  negli- 
gent and  disaffected  of  his  district,  yet  he  can  hardly  hope  to 
effect  a  reformation  without  assistance  from  other  quarters. 
This  is  to  be  sought  in  part,  from  public  opinion,  which  must 
be  brought  to  bear  favorably  upon  the  cause  of  common 
schools  by  means  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations 
which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  teacher  to  countenance 
and  support.  For  not  only  do  parents  learn,  by  attending 
these  meetings,  what  duties  are  devolving  upon  them,  but 
the  very  presence  of  a  convention  of  teachers  malces  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  community  which  forces  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  popular  education. 

In  the  political  world,  party  leaders  understand  very  well 
how  to  arouse  the  public  mind. 

There,  the  caucus,  the  convention,  and  stirring  speech  are 
found  to  be  indispensable  agencies  in  keeping  the  subject 
before  the  people. 

A  similar  display  of  energy  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  a 
cause  like  ours,  could  but  be  productive  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  One  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  we  have 
spoken  would  appear. 

Parents  would  better  understand  their  position  and  coop- 
erate more  heartily  with  the  teacher  by  making  home  influ- 
ence contributory  to  the  education  of  school.  Go  then,  we 
would  say  to  every  teacher,  as  often  as  possible,  to  your  In- 
stitutes and  Conventions  and  show  that  you  feel  an  interest 
in  the  cause  beyond  the  mere  exercises  of  your  school-room.. 

Another  point  we  would  urge  as  likely  to  assist  in  reme- 
dying the  difficulties  we  have  mentioned,  that  is,  let  this 
Journal  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  parents.  Very  many  of 
the  articles  here  published,  if  read  by  them,  would  be  likely 
to  produce  a  salutary  effect 


4  Man  and  his  Mission. 

At  some  future  day-  we  hope  a  portion  of  its  columns  may 
be  devoted  to  them  and  thus,  by  making  it  a  medium  of 
communication  between  parents  and  teachers,  we  shall  carry 
it  into  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

We  trust  this  suggestion  will  be  considered  and  our 
teachers  prepared  to  act  should  such  a  proposition  ever  be 
brought  up  for  their  sanction. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MISSION. 


Man,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  noblest  of  God's  handi- 
work, endowed  with  intellectual  faculties  and  physical  abili- 
ties, is  lord  of  a  mighty  field  for  far-reaching  thought  and 
vigorous  action — a  field  which  has  never  been  wholly 
surveyed  by  the  world-renowned  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
— a  field  which  all  enter,  and  alas!  how  few  are  not  lost, 
while  penetrating  its  labyrinth!  Many  are  bewildered  at 
the  outset,  while  gazing  upon  the  numerous  paths  which 
conduct  to  the  unknown  future,  and  impulsively  selecting  the 
one  which,  to  their  dazzled  eyes,  presents  the  most  inviting 
appearance,  they  dash  blindly  on,  discovering,  when  they 
think  it  too  late  to  return,  the  folly  of  their  choice.  Then 
that  poisonous  lassitude  creeps  upon  them,  which  ever  takes 
possession  of  those  who  live  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere, 
while  their  aimless  movements  and  downcast  countenances, 
speak,  in  language  that  can  not  be  mistaken,  those  words, 
which  the  poet  has  well  defined  as  the  saddest  of  all  sad 
words, — ^^  It  might  have  been."  Others  pause,  and  with  calm 
calculation,  marking  well  their  course,  unfurl  their  standard 
"Excelsior"  and,  nerved  by  its  inspiring  import,  move  firmly, 
manfully  onward,  steadily  pursuing  their  way,  and  never 
faltering,  until  they  have  planted  their  banner  on  the  citadel 
of.  Ifame. 

The  taste  of  many  persons  is  often  so  materially  changed, 
by  influences  thrown  around  them,  as  to  entirely  disagree 
with  their  talent.  For  instance, — A  young  gentleman  is  as- 
sociated  with  another  who  is  giving  his  attention  to  the 
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study  of  law.  Very  naturally,  their  mutaal  friendship  gives 
him  a  preference  for  the  same  vocation,  and  thus  he  decides 
his  future  profession,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  possess  the  essential  qualifications,  and 
is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  mediocrity  of  success, 
while  he  suffers  some  faculty  to  lie  dormant,  which  might 
have  insured  to  him  the  highest  excellence,  and  is  henceforth 
the  victim  of  a  mistake. 

It  is  maintained  by  many,  that  genius  will  force  its  way 
into  notice,  though  placed  under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est discouragement, — ^that  it  cannot  be  stifled.  As  well 
might  one  say  that  seeds,  scattered  upon  barren  soil,  do  not 
possess,  in  themselves,  all  those  latent  beauties  which  were 
called  forth  by  the  careful  training  bestowed  upon  those  sown 
in  our  tasteful  gardens.  Who  shall  say  that  many  a  lad 
has  not  been  forced  to  a  life  of  servitude,  whose  name  Would 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  had  not  poverty,  pa- 
rental degradation,  or  the  want  of  paternal  sympathy  blighted 
his  youthful  aspirations?  Who  can  doubt  that  many  a 
Washington  has  been  cradled  in  the  arms  of  infamy,  that 
many  a  Newton  has  asked  charity  at  our  doors?  Had  not 
Xenophon  accidentally  met  with  Socrates,  who  shed  upon 
him  the  light  of  his  own  great  mind,  his  rare  power,  as  a 
philosopher,  might  never  have  displayed  Itself. 

I  think  we  do  not  sufHciently  honor  our  every-day  heroes, 
and  this  is  why  many  inferior  minds,  distrustful  of  their  nat- 
ural inclination,  are  biased  by  the  whims  of  a  capricious 
world,  and,  in  their  haste  to  become  celebrated,  employ  hon- 
est means,  if  convenient,  dishonest,  if  they  think  it  necessary, 
to  rush  into  a  brilliant  career.  Such  misguided  persons, 
ultimately,  look  with  envy  upon  nature's  noblemen,  who 
infuse  their  own  superiority  into  an  humbler  cause  and, 
smiled  upon  by  approving  Heaven,  increase  in  strength  and 
wisdom  until  they  become  the  pillars  of  society. 

There  are  heroes,  whose  brave  deeds  are  the  burden  of 
every  song,  whose  names  have  become  household  words? 
who  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  say  to  the  Tempter  "Get 
thee  behind  me  Satan."     Is  it  strange,  that  so  many  fall  by 
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the  way-Bfde  in  attempting  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  sncb 
men?  Is  it  strange  that,  having  carefully  studied  the  vicious 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  presented  to  them  as  models  of 
power,  in  seeking  to  imitate  them,  they  are  often  turned 
aside  from  rectitude?  Prejudice,  in  favor  of  some  distin- 
guished person,  does  not  always  permit  us,  while  we  emulate 
his  excellence,  to  deprecate  his  vices,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  odium  which  attaches  itself  to  some  of  our  most  gifted, 
completely  obscures  their  merit. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  then  is  it  possible  for  one  to  become 
established  in  his  true  mission,  since  some  are  cramped  by 
poverty  or  degradation  at  home,  others  are  educated  under 
influences  entirely  foreign  to  their  nature,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  aflfected  by  the  condition  in  which  they  live?  In 
making  the  decision,  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  fall 
into  the  common  error  of  supposing,  because  we  may  happen 
to  be  fitted  in  some  one  particular  for  a  certain  calling,  that 
every  other  requisite  consequently  follows.  Young  persons 
are  inclined  to  look  over  the  whole  catalogue  of  labor,  as  if 
they  were  competent  for  anything,  and  it  only  remained. to 
decide  what  would  reflect  the  most  honor.  Simply  because 
one  is  favored  with  a  fine  voice,  or  is  a  ready  writer,  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  enter  the  ministry.  He  has  not  a 
moral  right  to  assume  so  much  responsibility,  unless  he  feels 
that  he  is  equal  to  a  very  difficult,  a  very  laborious  task. 
One  need  not  suppose  that  his  being  witty,  or  clear  sighted, 
should  recommend  him  to  the  bar;  and  so  we  might  proceed 
with  a  multitude  of  cases.  1  will  select  one  wishing  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
every  one  should  catechise  himself,  before  enteriqg  upon  a 
life*long  service.  He  inquires.  Am  I  thoroughly  educated? 
Have  I  the  power  of  communicating  my  ideas  in  a  clear, 
straight-forward  manner  to  others?  Am  I  constitutionally 
lively?  Can  I  control  my  passions?  Do  I  ever  deviate 
from  true  politeness?  Is  firmness  one  of  my  qualities? 
Can  I  keep  step  with  the  grand  march  of  improvement?  In 
my  determination  to  administer  justice,  shall  I  never  lose 
flight  of  the  angel  of  Mercy?     When  a  person   can  answer 
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all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  be  may  safely  com- 
mence his  labors. 

A  mistaken  idea,  that  the  most  honorable  position  is  an 
easy  one — almost  a  sinecure,  induces  many  incompetent 
ones  to  assume  places  which  do  not  rightfully  belong  to 
them ;  and  a  noble  cause  is  often  made  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  improper  advocates. 

The  world  abounds  in  unfortunate  beings  who  are  liting 
without  a  well-defined  plan,  and,  governed  by  the  freaks  of 
fancy,  are  staggering  through  life  like  vessels,  drifting  upon 
the  biUowy  ocean  without  helm  or  compass.  Conscious  as 
we  are  of  this  fact,  should  we  not,  in  young  life,  submit  our- 
selves to  a  thorough  investigation,  and,  being  satisfied  what 
station  we  can  fill,  ought  we  not  labor,  with  all  those  God- 
given  attributes  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  us,  to 
make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  Master? 

Many  are  unwilling,  when  they  find  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  to  abandon  it,  lest  they  may  appear  to  be  possessed 
of  a  vacillating  disposition.  How  often  we  bear  it  said,  "  If 
I  bad  only  turned  my  attention  there,  what  an  advantage  it 
would  have  been  to  me"!  I  invariably  feel  like  saying  to 
such  hopeless  individuals,  '^  Why  do  you  not  correct  your 
mistake  now?  It  is  better  to  live,  even  a  short  time,  agree- 
ably to  one's  taste,  than  to  pass  those  years  in  repining.'' 
I  have  known  persons  of  leisure  to  speak  regretfully  of  their 
^arly  disadvantages,  who  had  nothing  to  prevent  their  devo- 
ting a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  self  culture. 

If  we  find  that  to  us  is  allotted  but  one  talent,  let  us  not 
become  discouraged  and  hide  it,  but  make  it  the  germ  of 
future  usefulness,  that,  when  our  heads  are  silvered  with  the 
frosts  of  many  winters,  we  can  grow  young  again,  while 
poking  back  upon  the  long  vista  of  years  through  which  we 
have  passed,  and  enjoy  the  sunlight  of  pleasant  memories. 

C.  F.  W. 

NoBWicH,  Oct  26th,  1861. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Another  year, — ^with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  duties 
performed  or  neglected,  its  promises,  kept  or  broken ,  its  res-* 
olutions,  fulfilled  or  slighted, — has  forever  gone  and  a  faithful 
and  unerring  record  has  been  sealed  up.  We  often  here  it 
said  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die.  Is  it  not  in  some  re- 
spects, a  more  solemn  thing  to  live?  If  we  learn  how  to  live 
and  "live  wisely  and  well"  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  die 
and  enter  upon  the  blessed  reward  of  our  well  doing. 

It  is  well  for  us  as  we  stand  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
the  new  year  to  pause  and  reflect.  Let  us  study  our  past 
hours  and  learn  to  be  wise, — and  in  the  future,  while  we 
labor  earnestly  and  faithfully,  let  us  learn  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  fruits  of  our  efforts.  While  without  diligent  and 
persevering  labor  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  results,  we 
ought  not  always  to  expect  to  see  immediate  results.  The 
well-directed  efforts  of  the  faithful  will  have  their  due  effect 
and  influence,  though  precisely  how  great  and  how  extensive 
these  may  be  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  laborer.  It  is  ours 
to  work ; — it  is  for  God  to  give  success. 

Teachers  should  pause  and  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
year  just  closed.  They  have  been  dealing  with  mind. 
Daily  they  have  done  something  to  expand,  quicken  and 
ennoble  the  young  minds,  committed  to  their  charge,  or  daily 
have  they,  by  example  or  precept,  or  by  both,  exerted  harmful 
influences.  Even  they  who  have  done  the  best  will,  as  they 
review  the  past,  feel  constrained  to  say  "  we  have  been  un- 
profitable servants,  and  have  come  far  short  of  doing  our 
whole  duty."  How  then  must  they  feel,  in  view  of  the  past, 
who  have  been  negligent  and  indifferent,  who  have  moved 
along  and  labored  neither  earnestly  nor  wisely,  keeping  school 
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to  live  rather  than  living  to  tectch  school.  Of  this  latter  class 
we  fear  v^e  have  bad  too  many  in  our  schools  the  past  year. 
Some  such  have  "kept  school"  'solely  because  they  have 
found  nothing  else  to  do  and  not  because  they  loved  the 
work  or  were  fitted  for  it  Their  main  object  has  been  to 
pass  away  the  time  and  get,  not  eam^  the  dollars.  Those 
districts  which  have  given  employment  to  such  persons, 
merely  because  they  could  hire  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  have 
bad  their  reward :  they  have  had  the  article  corresponding 
with  the  price,  a  cheap  teacher,  and  there  is  no  more  undesir- 
able article  in  the  market.  Those  committee  men  who  have 
tried  to  "save  the  public  money  and  lengthen  the  school 
term"  by  employing  teachers  at  half  price,  have  either  become 
convinced  that  the  "laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  or  they 
must  be  considered  as  wilfully  blind  or  incorrigibly  dollar'-^ 
Massed.  Alas  that  we  still  have  so  many  "  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish"  men  to  whom  our  school  interests  are  com- 
mitted. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  of  the  picture.  We  have  many 
faithful  and  wise  school  officers  and  many  well  qualified  la« 
boriors,  earnest  and  successful  teachers,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  number  of  such  is  increasing.  In  many  of  our 
towns  and  villages  are  those  who  know  how  to  teach  and 
feel  what  it  is  to  teach.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  there 
are  in  our  state  who  daily  "go  in  and  out"  before  the  pupils 
of  their  charge,  ever  constituting  a  worthy  example  and  pat- 
tern for  them,  constantly  aiming  to  do  them  good.  Districts 
which  have  such  teachers  are  fortunate  indeed.  Such  in- 
structors are  not  overpaid,  they  cannot  be;  they  are  not  over- 
prized, they  cannot  be.  They  are  a  rich  treasure,  a  real 
blessing  to  any  community.  They  are  the  moulders  of  mind, 
the  formers  of  character,  moral  and  intellectual  guides.  To 
this  large  and  respectable  class  of  teachers  we  would  say, 
"Gh)d  speed  you."  Your  work  is  a  momentous  one;  be 
fiiithful  and  your  reward  will  be  sure,  lasting,  satisfying. 
When  a  few  more  years  shall  have  passed,  you  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  Great  Teacher  and  hear  the  welcome  plaudit, — 
"  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant"     Can  you  toil  for 
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apy  higher  or  more  preeioas  reward?  Then  with  the  new 
year  renew  your  efforts  and  toil  on  earnestly,  cheerfully,  hope* 
fully,  ever  imparting  to  th«  young  lessons  of  "  How  to  live." 


WHAT  DO  OUR  SCHOOLS  NEED? 

Do  we  need  better  teachers  than  we  have  now?  We 
have  many  good  and  efficient  teachers.  We  have  those  who 
have  spent  much  time  and  money  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  business  of  teaching.  We  have  those  who  are  versed  in 
the  science  of  mind,  and  understand  the  principles  of  com- 
municating knowledge,  and  who  are  successful  in  appliances 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  ideas  of  youth.  Ouf 
sehools  are  based  upon  systematic  plans.  Every  depart- 
ment is  made  to  afford  facilities  suitable  for  those  who 
attend  them.  We  have  good  text-books,  far  better  thaq 
were  enjoyed  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  good  apparatus 
for  illustration,  so  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  see,  as  well  as 
hear.  Our  school-houses  are  generally  good,  and  comforta- 
bly furnished  with  suitable  seats  and  desks.  They  are  made 
warm  and  comfortable  in  winter,  and  light  and  airy  in  sum- 
mer. These  and  many  other  appliances  are  in  daily  use  in 
our  schools.  And  yet,  with  all  these  there  seem  to  be  de- 
ficiencies somewhere.  The  pupils,  in  many  instances,  lack 
an  interest  in  the  school  They  fail  to  make  advancement 
in  proportion  to  the  advantages  our  schools  afford.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  inquire,  what  is  needed  that  we  have  not 
already?  Doubtless  there  are  deficiencies  in  some  of  the 
items  we  have  enumerated  above;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  grand  source  of  the  difficulty  lies  with  the 
parents  of  the  pupils.  We  would  not  aim  at  anything  below 
f>erfection  in  school-house  accommodations,  suitable  books 
for  instruction,  nor  in  school  teachers.  But  while  we  are 
making  noble  and  praiseworthy  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
while  the  teacher  is  putting  forth  his  best  efforts,  the  parents 
are  remaining  quietly  at  home.  We  therefore  look  to  them 
to  see   what  is  the  reason  of  this  failure  in  our  schools.     Do 
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they  know?  They  will  say  perhaps,  that  their  children  are 
not  learning  mach,  and  are  very  ready  to  conclude  that  the 
school  is  not  good  for  anything.  If  we  ask  them  what  par^ 
ticolar  the  school  fails  in,  they  cannot  tell.  They  have 
never  been  to  see  the  school.  If  they  have,  they  have  not 
been  often  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  its  plans,  and  move* 
ments.  The  teacher  toils  on  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  and  the  parents  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  school-room,  excepting  what  the  pupil  may  imper- 
fectly relate.  If  a  child  is  reproved  for  misdemeanor,  or  for 
imperfect  recitatipus,  and  happens  to  be  displeased,  he  ren^* 
ders  his  own  version  of  the  affair,  and  the  parent  in  many 
instances  receives  a  wrong  impression  of  the  school  and  it« 
teacher.  If  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school 
more — I  might  say  any — they  would  better  understand  its 
wants  and  requirements.  If  they  would  visit  the  school,  it 
would  cheer  the  heart,  and  lighten  the  labors  of  the  weary  and 
careworn  teacher.  And  not  only  so ;  they  would  then  see  the 
wants  of  their  own  children.  They  would  know  whether 
their  children  were  well  supplied  with  books,  and  whether 
they  were  generally  in  their  classes  at  the  recitation  bonr^ 
They  would  see  that  it  makes  a  difference  whether  a  pupil 
is  in  his  class  or  not  at  the  proper  time  to  recite,  and  that  it 
is  not  profitable  to  keep  children  from  school  to  do  errands, 
or  to  make  or  receive  visits  from  playmates  or  friends,  vrhen 
they  could  be  made  at  another  time.  We  ask,  why  is  it  so 
difficult  to  make  some  children,  who  are  naturally  bright 
enough,  remember  a  correction  in  the  various  things  in 
which  they  have  to  be  corrected  at  school?  If  parents  could 
be  in  the  school-room,  and  witness  the  efforts  of  a  teache^r 
to  correct  some  bad  habit,  or  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  something  of  importance  in  his  lessons,  they  would  see 
that  cooperation  with  the  teacher,-^by  saying  a  few  words 
at  home,  would  do  more  than  could  be  done  without  it,  in 
weeks,  at  schooL  And  how  shall  they  know  what  to  do 
unless  they  visit  the  school?  With  what  profit  to  their 
children  might  they  spend  a  few  mii^ites  each  day  in  talk- 
ing with  them?     Not  to  do  the  work  of  the  teacher,  but  to 
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encourage  and  animate  the  child.  What  excase  can  possi- 
bly be  given  for  not  visiting  the  school  ?  Whose  are  these 
children  being  trained  for  life  and  its  great  responsibilities? 
How  many  of  you  know  whether  those,  who  are  daily 
molding  and  fashioning  the  mind  of  your  child,  are  of  the 
right  stamp  ?  Who,  we  might  reasonably  ask,  ought  to  feel 
most  interested  in  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  your 
children?  Who  exhibits  the  most  interest,  the  parent  or 
teacher?  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  There  is  no 
subject  before  the  community,  in  which  parents  ought  to 
feel  so  deeply  concerned,  and  of  which  they  generally  know 
so  little,  as  the  affairs  inside  of  the  school  room.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  good  school,  one  well  supplied  with  every 
facility  for  carrying  it  on  well,  it  has  been  fought  for  inch 
by  inch,  by  a  few  who  were  interested  in  schools. 

Most  of  the  trouble  in  schools,  arising  from  enforcing  dis- 
cipline, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  parents  do  not  visit  the 
school.  A  prominent  reason,  why  children  are  frequently 
dissatisfied  with  the  teacher  and  the  school,  is  because  they 
are  able  to  represent  matters  just  as  they  please  to  their 
parents.  They  give  their  own  coloring  to  the  affair  and  the 
parents  feel  like  severly  reprimanding  the  teacher,  accusing 
him  of  all  manner  of  unfairness  with  their  children.  They 
could  not  often  do  this  if  their  parents  were  acquainted  with 
affairs  in  school.  Now  what  shall  be  done  to  reach  this 
great  difficulty,  which  we  have  shown  to  exist?  To  whom 
shall  we  look  for  assistance?  As  teachers  we  must  devise 
some  plan  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  parents  on  this  point. 
We  must  not  blame  them  too  much  for  their  present  ideas 
until  we  have  tried  to  give  them  better  ones.  Let  us  then 
enlist  such  as  are  interested  in  schools,  and  hold  meetings 
for  friendly  discussion  on  the  various  topics  relating  to 
schools.  Let  us  invite  the  parents  again  and  again,  if  nec- 
essary, to  come  out  and  hear,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
Let  us  have  lectures  on  education.  And  in  fact  use  any 
and  every  proper  means,  within  our  reach,  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  school  matters.  Birmingham. 
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Tor  the  OoamMm  Sdhool  Joonul. 
SUGGESTIONS.— COMPOSITION. 

It  would  seem  that  to  no  teacher  can  a  suggestion  be 
more  valuable  than  to  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  or  mixed 
school.  Some  general  exercise  in  which  all  the  scholars  may 
be  interested,  or  in  which  all  except  the  youngest  class  may 
join,  and  which  may  be  adapted  to  every  one,  seems  a  de- 
sideratum. 

Let  us  take  an  exercise  in  composition;  we  have  a  half 
hour  to  spend.      Let  the  scholars  take  slates  and  pencils, 
and  let  each  have  before  him   a  picture,  which  is  readily 
found  in  the  reader  or  geography.      They  are  directed  to 
write  each  a  story  about  his  picture.     Some  begin  at  once. 
Others  do  not  know  how  to  begin,  but  a  few  words  from  the 
teacher  give  to  them,  one  by  one,  the  necessary  instruction, 
without  telling  them  just  what  to  write.     After  a  suitable 
time  has  been  occupied  in  writing  they  are  called  upon  to 
l«ad  their  several  stories.     From  her  picture  of  a  clearing  in 
the  forest,  with  its  log  cabin,  &c.     Eliza  has  filled  her  slate 
with  an  animated  account  of  the  emigrant  family,  their  for- 
mer home,  present  circumstances,  character,  &c.;  Emma  has 
a  pleasant  description  of  the  woodcutter  and   his   work  in 
the  woods;  John  has  a  dozen  lines  about  the  dog,  Albert 
as  many  about  the  farmhouse,  and  little  Mary  has  printed 
on  her  state  two  or  three  short  sentences  about  Jane  and  her 
bird,  with  some  foreign  idiom,  some  words  wrongly  spelled, 
but  carefully  done.     All  are  read  with  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion, and   here  is  not  a  small  benefit  to  the  reader.     The 
scholars  understand  what  they  have  written,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  words  they  have  used,  and  therefore  can  read  intelli- 
gently.    Perhaps  our  schools  would  not  be  losers  by  it,  if 
Mr.  Gallaudet's  method  with  his  children  were  adopted  to 
some  extent,  that  of  requiring  them  to  compose  their  own 
reading  lessons.     While  the  scholars  have  been  writing,  the 
teacher  has  had  opportunity  to  look  at  all  the  slates  and  cor- 
rect on  each  some  expression,  some  word  incorrectly  spelled, 
some  wrong  use  of  capital  letters,  or  the  formation  of  some 
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letter,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupil.  As  an  oc- 
casional exercise  this  plan  has  succeeded  well.  At  another 
time  the  teacher  might  read  a  story  as  the  subject,  or  might 
talk  with  the  school  on  the  subject  he  has  chosen  for  the 
exercise. 

But,  first  of  all,  begin  early  with  composition;  do  not  wait 
till  boys  and  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  or  till  they  have 
learned  to  write;  let  them  print,  if  they  cannot  write;  let 
them  learn  at  once,  to  think,  compose,  write  and  spell. 

November  22d,  1861.  *  K. 


For  fhe  Oommon  School  Joarnal . 

MAKING  LESSONS  INTERESTING. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  uninteresting  thing  for  the  child  to 
recite  a  task  from  the  book  day  after  day  without  a  word  of 
instruction  or  of  illustration  from  the  teacher.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  a  wearisome  process  to  the  teacher  himself.  Some 
children  will  work  out  for  themselves,  in  part  at  least,  the 
meaning  of  what  they  recite,  and  others  will  lay  by  the  stores 
committed  to  memory  till  more  mature  age  and  larger  expe- 
rience shall  interpret  their  hidden  meaning  and  discover  their 
unnoticed  relations.  To  other  children  this  learning  the 
strict  lesson  assigned,  with  nothing  from  the  teacher  to  relieve 
its  dullness  and  fix  their  attention,  is  a  dead  lesson  now,  and 
will  be  a  dead  lesson  always.  The  teacher  must  do  what 
he  can  to  make  the  load  light  enough  for  the  child  to  carry 
without  that  degree  of  weariness  which  will  discourage  him. 

But  granting  with  all  cheerfulness  the  propriety  of  making 
all  school  exercises  "interesting"  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood and  remembered,  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  instruction 
of  many  teachers,  to  make  them  so  interesting  by  means  of 
episodes  and  excursions  from  some  starting  point  suggested  by 
the  lesson,  as  to  take  from  them  all  their  substance  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  unsubstantial  shadow  for  the  mind  to  feed  on  ? 

Any  class  in  Geography  or  History  will  be  entertained  by 
stories  of  places  or  events  connected  with  the  lesson;  but 
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anecdote  is  nbt  Greography)  though  the  clase  eeems  eter  m) 
eager  to  liste&i  and  araasing  ineidents  are  not  the  pith  of 
History,  though  the  class  may  be  all  agape  to  hear  them. 
And  how,  sometimes  the  reading  lesson  "  branches  out  into 
infinity/'  to  use  a  saying  of  Burke's,  and  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  busines  of  the  lesson  becomes  only  the  occasion  for 
lessons  on  all  sorts  of  topics.  What  is  true  of  these  is  true 
of  all  lessons  of  older  pupils.  Instead  of  being  made  the 
occasion  of  close  study  and  careful  preparation,  of  thorough 
thinking  and  adequate  expression,  of  exhaustive  questions 
and  comji^te  answers,  they  are  made  the  occasions  of  diver-* 
ting  trifles  and  irrelevant  nonsense.  The  problem  of  the 
recitation  seems  to  be—^given  so  much  truth  to  reduce  it  to 
the  thinnest  solution;  whereas  it  should  be-— given  so  much 
truth  to  be  mastered  and  digested.  And  what  is  true  of 
older  classes  is  true  to  a  greater  degree  of  younger  classeSk 
The  truth  presented  to  them  must  be  sugared  and  spiced,  or 
they  will  not  take  it.  If  there  is  a  pitiable  display  of  a  want 
of  judgement  any  where  in  the  school-room,  it  is  in  the  dilu- 
tion of  lessons  to  their  comprehension  till  there  is  nothing 
left  to  comprehend,  and  this  for  the  honest  purpose  of  enlive- 
ning the  exercise  and  so  making  it  ^<  interesting."  What 
small  rations  are  served  out  to  hungering  minds!  And  what 
want  of  robustness  is  the  natural  consequence! 

For  all  classes  we  say,  the  illustration  for  the  sake  of  the 
lesson,  not  the  lesson  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration.  Let 
the  lesson  be  the  basis  of  any  interest  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  it  and  if  it  has  no  inherent  interest,  if  it  has  no 
point  of  contract  with  the  learner's  mind,  throw  it  aside  and 
take  something  that  has.  Truth  does  not  need  dressing  in 
such  gaudy  colors;  her  own  simple  robes  of  •white  are  suf- 
ficient to  attract  and  hold  attention ;  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  young  children — ^unless  the  sight  has  been 
previously  blurred  by  pretentions  exhibitions.  Almost  any 
class  may  be  interested  by  being  kept  busy  with  either  some 
thing  to  do,  or  something  to  think  about,  and  any  teacher 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  employment  for  his  classes  during 
the  actual  time  of  reciting,  and  being  kept  busy  is  the  condi' 
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tion  and  the  means  of  beings  interested  in  school  exercises.  If 
this  is  done  there  will  be  no  time  or  disposition  for  trifling. 
Thoagh  we  like  to  see  animation  and  falness  of  resources 
ready  at  command,  in  every  teacher,  and  see  them  liberally 
bestowed  on  all  fitting  occasions,  we  confess  to  a  lingering 
respect  for  the  learning  of  the  lessons  which  ased  to  be  re* 
quired,  and  to  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  results  of  ex* 
plaining  things,  till  they  are  explained  away.  At  any  rate, 
give  us  as  much  as  our  modern  characters  and  manners  will 
bear  of  grappling  with  difficulties,  and  sowing  of  seeds,  and 
grafting  of  ideas,  so  that  when  we  become  men  and  put 
away  childish  things  we  may  not  have  put  away  our  entire 
stock,  and  be  cast  upon  the  world  poor  and  naked.  Let 
our  recitations  be  the  arenas  of  mental  gymnastics,  and  not 
mental  picnics  where  our  pnpils  are  fed  on  plum  cake  which 
both*im pairs  their  digestion  and  spoils  their  taste.    . 

Ii.  B.  B. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


(While  teachers  are  required  to  maintain  order  in  School  and  se- 
cure obedience  to  necessary  rules,  they  are  reminded  that  passionate 
and  harsh  expressions  and  injudicious  measures,  tend  only  to  evil, 
and  the  best  disciplinarian  is  the  one  who  can  secure  order  by  the 
gentlest  influences. — Utiles  of  Toledo  Board  of  Education,  Art.  1 V^ 
Sec.  16.) 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  find  teachers  for  our 
schools,  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught  in  them.  It  is  far  more  difficult,  to  find  those  who 
can  discipline  properly.  In  nearly  every  instance,  of  the  dis- 
missal of  teachers  from  the  service  of  the  Board,  defective 
discipline  was  the  prime  cause. 

So  important  is  this  faculty,  this  power  of  governing  well, 
that,  without  it,  the  best  education  and  the  most  earnest  en- 
thusiasm, become  almost  valueless.  Indeed,  I  have  known 
repeated  instances,  where  teachers  of  very  ordinary  attain- 
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nients  otherwise,  have  met  with  decided  success,  because  of 
their  power  to  discipline  well. 

The  requisition  of  the  Board  requires  the  teacher  "to 
maintain  order  in  school  and  to  secure  obedience  to  neces- 
sary rules."  With  a  simple  suggestion,  as  to  the  means  to 
be  employed,  it  wisely  leaves  the  question4)f  "  How  shall  my 
school  be  governed?"  to  the  individual  teacher. 

The  resqits  to  be  obtained  by  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
are  habits  of  obedience,  a  just  respect  for  law  and  right,  the 
culture  of  the  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  of  the  mind. 
The  means  to  be  used  are  left  to  individual  choice,  or  habit 
And  yet,  one  must  be  very  unobservant,  who  shall  visit  our 
schools,  any  day  of  their  session,  and  not  remark  a  wide 
difference  in  their  discipline.  Some  teachers  seem  never  to 
be  governing  their  schools,  and  the  pupils  seem  under  no  irk- 
some restraints,  and  yet  all  things  move  on  quietly  and  in 
order.  This  quiet,  even  seemingly  unconscious  method  of 
discipline,  rarely  using  in  its  dealings  with  children,  other 
weapons  than  justice,  truthfulness,  patience  and  sympathy, 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  that  other  method,  which  seems 
always  anxiously  at  work  io  force  an  outward  observance  of 
rules,  by  the  use  of  harsh  words,  ill  temper,  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  much  other  jarring  machinery  of  Force. 

In  our  schools,  as  in  most  Public  Schools,  corporal  punish- 
ment is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  discipline.  In  most  in- 
stances, it  is  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  last  resort,  and 
judiciously.  In  but  a  few  instances,  have  parents  entered 
complaints  against  our  teachers,  for  undue  severity  of  disci- 
pline. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  mixed  character  of 
our  schools,  to  assert  that  in  all  instances,  they  can  be  gov- 
erned without  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 

This  would  only  be  possible,  were  the  home  influences 
surrounding  each  pupil,  as  favorable  to  good  discipline,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  most  favored  in  this  respect.  Where  the 
parent  gives  an  unhesitating  support  to  the  teacher,  in  en- 
forcing just  rules,  there  is  little  difScuIty  with   the   pupil. 

Vol.  IX.  2 
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The  home  disci ph'ne  of  many  a  family  is  discoverable  in  the 
child  at  school. 

Remember,  too,  the  teacher  has  before  him  pupils  differing 
as  surely  in  disposition  and  traits  of  character,  as  in  dress  or 
features.  In  the  seats,  before  him,  sit  the  orderly  and  well 
governed  at  bome^o  whom  a  frown  is  a  whipping  and  a 
whipping — disgrace;  and  the  turbulent  and  rebellious  against 
the  social  economy  of  the  school.  What  wonder,  that  the 
teacher  occasionally  uses  injudicious  methods  of  enforcing 
authority,  until  a  wider  experience  shall  teach  him  the  best 
methods. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  as  the  result  of  both  experience 
and  observation,  that  those  are  the  best  governed  schools, 
where  the  appeal  is  constantly  made  to  the  pupil's  sense  of 
justice,  love  of  right,  obligations  of  duty,  in  a  word,  to  the 
better^  rather  than  the  baser  elements  of  our  common  nature. 

There  is  much  philosophical  truth  in  the  quaint  Persian 
proverb,  "a  gentle  hand  leads  the  elephant  himself  by  a  hair," 
and  we  have  all  known  teachers  who  like  the  school  mistress 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,  "preferred  one  slip  of  olive,  to  a  whole 
grove  of  birch!" — M.  T.  Brown. 


OBJECT  TEACHING— GRADUATED  lessons. 

One  of  the  prominent  mistakes  made  in  teaching  is  the 
neglect  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  state  of  a 
child's  mind  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  and  that  of 
one  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to 
this  error  in  elementary  education  that  the  cpurse  pursued 
in  primary  schools  is  so  ill-suited  to  the  condition  of  the  pu- 
pils. There  is  not  only  a  wide  difference  in  the  subjects 
adapted  to  children  of  five  and  eight  years,  but  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  difference  observed  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting them.  But  instead  of  these  distinctions,  we  observe 
not  only  the  same  subjects,  but  the  same  processes  employed 
in  teaching  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  as  those 
used  for  children  of  eight  and  ten  years.     And  the  chief 
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process  is  that  of  presenting  words  to  the  child  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  it  does  little  else  than  to  exercise  the  memory,  and 
that  too  in  its  lamest  capacity,  inasmuch  as  the  meaning  of 
'the  words  thus  presented  is  seldom  understood.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  teacher  appears  to  be,  in  the  ordinary  course 
here  alluded  to,  to  teach  the  child  to  spell  and  read — if  the 
naming  of  letters  and  the  monotonous  repetition  of  words 
as  commonly  beard  in  the  school-room,  can  be  called  spelling 
or  reading. 

Spelling  and  reading  are  made  the  exclusive  pursuits  of 
tbe  pupils  during  the  first  years  of  school  life,  as  if  nothing 
else  could  be  done  towards  educating  the  child;  and  the 
same  course  is  also  pursued  during  the  later  years  spent  in 
school,  as  if  all  knowledge  must  be  obtained  from  reading 
books,  and  spelling  words. 

Memory  is  almost  the  only  faculty  of  the  child's  mind  that 
receives  any  attention,  or  development  Little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  giving  the  pupils  habits  of  accurate  observation^ 
and  clear  conceptions  of  whatever  comes  before  their  minds, 
or  towards  developing  the  imaginalion-^ihht  faculty  by 
which  the  mind  clothes  its  conceptions  in  sensible  drapery, 
and  combines  them  into  new  forms,  thus  giving  greater  viv- 
idness to  our  conceptions — that  faculty  of  so  ranch  service 
in  the  attainment  of  success  in  life,  which  ^'lights  up  the 
whole  horizon  of  thought,  as  the  sunrise,  flashing  along  tbe 
mountain  tops,  lights  up  the  world."  And  still  less  attention 
is  paid  to  the  proper  development  of  reason  and  the  exercise 
of  the  juiigment. 

Possibly  those  teachers  who  pursue  this  course  may  enter- 
tain a  vague  idea  that  somehow  a  continued  •  exercise  of 
memory  with  words  merely  will  ultimately  bring  about  all 
the  desired  mental  developments.  As  well  might  they  sup- 
pose that  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  would  become  amply 
developed  by  continually  exercising  a  single  arm,  leaving  all 
the  other  limbs  in  a  state  of  rest 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  during  the  period  prior 
to  five  years  of  age  the  child  does  little  more,  intellectually, 
than  to  exerciae  its  senses  upon  tbe  objects  about  it;  or  in 
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other  words,  to  ase  its  peroeptire  faeolties  in  learning  tbeir 
forcn,  nnmberi  color,  size^  weight,  position,  dsc.  During  this 
period  the  child  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  present. 
Observe  it  in  the  street,  in  the  field,  in  the  shop,  and  abont 
the  bouse!  How  intently  it  looks,  and  listens,  and  wonders; 
and  how  earnestly  it  desires  to  handle  everything  around  it! 
The  child  obi^rves  constantly ;  such  is  its  instinct  or  nature. 
By  this  process  the  development  of  the  senses  goes  on  rapid- 
ly, so  that  by  the  time  when  the  child  comes  to  begin  its 
school  education  it  has  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  senses,  and  also  obtained  much  knowledge  of 
things  through  its  exercise. 

Now,  the  object  of  the  teacher,  as  she  receives  the  child 
into  the  school,  should  be  to  continue  the  work  which  nature 
has  so  well  begun  in  developing  the  senses,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  their  acuteness  and  powers,  and  to  giving  habits 
of  accurate  and  minute  observation ;  also  to  exercise  its  per- 
ceptive faculties  upon  the  various  properties  and  qualities  of 
things  so  that  they  may  furnish  materials  for  thought.  This 
latter  object  may  be  called  the  chief  end  of  school  education ; 
yet  the  former  can  not  be  lost  sight  of  without  seriously  re- 
tarding, or  perhaps  defeating  the  latter. 

There  is  much  that  the  child  should  observe  which  it  can 
not,  without  training.  The  child  may  notice  shape,  size, 
color,  number  and  position,  yet  if  it  be  untrained  in  habits 
of  observation  it  does  not  obtain  -a  definite  idea  of  either  the 
shape,  number,  size,  &c.  If  its  sight  be  not  trained  to 
observe  colors,  it  will  not  only  not  distinguish  them  accu- 
rately, but  lose  much  of  that  enjoyment  which  is  derived 
from  the  beauty  that  color  gives  to  objects.  It  may  indeed 
hear  musical  sounds,  but  if  its  sense  of  hearing  be  untrained, 
it  can  not  distinguish  one  melody  from  another,  nor  a  wrong 
tone  from  a  correct  one.  It  is  utter  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
development  of  the  senses  come  by  mere  growth  of  the  bodily 
frame. 

Nature  clearly  indicates  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  carry- 
ing forward,  by  systematic  training,  what  she  so  wisely 
begins  before  the  teacher  assumes  the  direction  of  the  child's 
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development  The  efaief  business  of  the  child,  before  five 
years  of  age,  is  with  things.  The  teacher  should  commenoe 
her  training  with  things,  and  proceed  gradually  to  their  rep- 
resentations, pictures  and  symbols.  Discipline  and  develop^ 
meni  are  the  first  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher, 
not  of  one  but  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  their  natural 
order.  The  senses  need  first  to  be  trained  to  acuteness,  and 
th^  mind  to  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  clear  concep- 
tions, as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  imagination 
and  reason. 

Since  memory  alone  does  not  cultivate  observation,  nor 
develop  the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  we  readily  perceive 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  some  other  course  in  the  school- 
room, than  that  which  deals  almost  exclusively  with  memory. 

Since  habits  of  accurate  observation  need  to  be  cultivated, 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  store  of  facts  gained  through 
the  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties^  as  the  materials  with 
which  the  imagination  subsequently  deals,  the  first  exercises 
of  the  school-room  should  conform  to  nature's  plan  of  devel- 
opment 

Since  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  things,  and  words  are 
but  the  representatives  of  that  knowledge,  the  first  presenta" 
tion  of  words  should  be  distinctly  made  as  the  representatives 
of  things. 

True  object  teaching  seeks  to  adapt  the  school  education 
to  the  natural  order  of  the  child's  mental  development — to 
follow  out  and  carry  forward  what  nature  begins  before  the 
child  enters  school.  It  not  only  presents  different  subjects 
during  the  diiferent  stages  of  development,  but  presents  them 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  subjects  and  manner  of  those 
teachers  who  deal  chiefly  with  the  memory.  Object  teaching 
trains  the  children  to  habits  of  accurate  thought ;  it  teaches 
them  how  to  think.  It  not  only  renders  them  quicker  and 
clearer  in  their  conceptions^  but  it  exercises  the  memory.  natU' 
raUyy  thus  giving  it  greater  breadth  and  power  than  that 
course  which  leads  it  to  remember  words  merely. 

We  will  endeavor  to  indicate  the  kind  of  lessons,  and  the 
manner  of  presenting  them,  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
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commencement  of  school  training,  by  the  following  sketch 
of  an  object  lesson  on 

A    KNIFE. 

Children,  can  you  tell  me  what  1  hold  in  my  hand?  "A 
knife."  Who  will  t<iuch  some  part  of  this  knife?  [A  pupil 
touches  the  blade.]  What  do  we  call  the  part  which  she 
touched?  "The  blade."  Each  of  you  may  now  touch  the 
blade. 

Now  the  one  who  would  like  to  touch  some  other  part 
may  hold  up  a  hand.  John,  you  may  touch  another  part. 
What  do  we  call  that  part  which  John  touched?  **The 
handle."  Who  will  point  out  some  other  part  of  the  knife? 
Ella — [She  touches  the  rivets.]  What  part  did  Ella  touch  ? 
"The  rivets."  How  many  rivets  can  you  see  in  this  knife? 
Each  pupil  may  now  point  to  a  rivet 

Who  will  point  to  some  other  part  of  the  knife?  Edward. 
What  part  did  Edward  touch?     " The  back." 

Who  will  now  touch  some  other  part  of  the  handle? 
What  did  William  touch?  "The  side."  How  many  sides 
has  the  knife-handle?  "Two  sides."  What  other  parts 
has  the  handle  ?  Jane,  "  The  back."  Martha,  "  The  front" 
Lucy,  "  The  ends." 

Who  will  touch  the  parts  of  the  blade  ?  Henry,  you  may 
touch  them,  and  Emma  may  tell  their  names.  "The  edge, 
the  back,  the  sides,  the  point." 

Now  Susan  may  take  this  knife  and  stand  in  front  of  the 
class  and  point  out  and  repeat  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 

blade.     Commence  by  saying  "The  blade  has  an " 

Let  the  class  repeat  this  together. 

James  may  now  take  the  knife,  stand  before  the'class,  and 
point  to  and  tell  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  handle. 
"The  handle  has  sides,  edges,  ends,  rivets  and  a  back." 
Now  all  may  repeat  the  parts  of  the  handle  together. 

For  what  is  the  knife  used  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the 
handle  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  blade  ?  Suppose  the  blade 
had  no  handle,  would  it  be  of  as  much  use  as  it  is  now? 
What  kind  of  a  knife  is  this  ? 
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Now  when  you  go  home  ask  your  papa  to  let  you  take  his 
knife  while  you  tell  him  the  parta  of  it^-N.  A.  Calkins, 


A  GOOD  EXERCISK 

One  reason  why  some  teachers  succeed  so  well  and  have 
8o  little  disciplinary  trouble  is,  that  they  keep  their  pupils 
busy.  If  a  school  is  made  pleasant  and  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  scholars  fully  occupied,  all  temptation  to  idle  mis- 
chief will  be  removed.  It  is  not  the  dull  and  indolent  boy 
that  makes  the  most  trouble, — but  the  active  and  intelligent 
one  for  whom  no  work  is  provided  by  the  teacher.  The  very 
nature  and  temperament  of  such  a  boy  demands  employ- 
ment,— and  employment  of  some  kind  he  will  have.  If  the 
teacher  don't  filrnish  it  a  certain  other  personage  will, — and 
that  personage  is  no  friend  to  order  or  propriety.  If  our  po- 
sition is  true,  every  wise  and  judicious  teacher  will  make  it 
his  aim  and  study  to  give  his  pupils  enough  to  do.  To  this 
end  he  will  endeavor  to  devise  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
exercises  additional  to  their  regular  lessons, — for  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  they  should  receive  credit. 

We  recently  visited  a  school  in  which  the  teacher  was 
acting  upon  the  plan  alluded  to.  On  the  blackboard  was 
written  l  his  question, — "  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
fish  and  a  bird."  As  we  suppose  this  question  was  written 
there  with  the  understanding  that  if  pupils  had  time  after 
learning  their  regular  lessons  they  should  write  an  answer. 
When  called  upon  to  state  how  many  had  written,  a  few 
hands  were  raised  and  the  pupils  were  called  upon  to  read 
what  they  had  written.  One  girl  read  nearly  as  follows: 
'^  A  bird  flies  in  the  air  but  a  fish  swims  in  the  water.  A 
bird  has  feathers  and  a  fish  has  scales.  A  bird  has  wings 
and  a  fish  has  fins.  A  bird  can  hop  but  a  fish  cannot  A 
bird  could  not  live  in  the  water  and  a  fish  could  not  live  out 
of  the  waser."  etc.     Now  this  was  a  good  exercise  in  com- 
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position  writing, — and  a  pleasant  one  for  the  pupils.  It 
gave  them  employment  and  kept  them  from  mischief. 

Teachers,  try  it, — and  that  you  may  do  so  we  will  suggest 
a  few  questions  for  the  purpose: 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  an  ox? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  field  and  a  garden  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  apple  and  a  peach? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  potato  and  an  ear  of  corn. 

But  we  will  not  enlarge.  The  active  and  earnest  teacher 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  questions.  An-exerciBe 
of  this  kind  not  only  <* fills  up  the  time"  but  it  causes  pupils 
to  think  and  observe  and  give  expression  to  their  thoughts 
and  observations. 


SPHINX  AND  (EDIPUS. 

Why  poets  should  sing  of  this  War 

In  rapturous  aothems  of  praise, 
I  know  not.     Its  meanings  so  jar, 

Its  purpose  hath  so  many  ways, 
The  Sphinx  never  readeth  the  whole. 
'Tis  a  riddle  propounded  to  me 

That  I  am  unskillful  to  tell. 
The  Sphinx  by  the  way-side,  I  see, 

Is  watching  (I  know  her  so  well) 
To  mangle  us,  body  and  soul. 

Is  it  "  Freedom,  that  Bondage  may  live," 

Which  cheers  on  the  North  to  the  fray? 
Is  it  "  Slavery  more  freedom  to  give," 

That  slogans  the  Southern  foray? 
She  asks,  and  awaits  your  reply : 
Now  answer,  ye  marsfuxl-hred  bands 

Whose  business  is  murder  and  blood, 
Ye  priests  with  incarnadined  hands  ; 

Ye  peace-men  who  fight  for  the  good; 
Now  solve  her  this  riddle  or  die ! 
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"  Our  Flag,"  the  conservative  says, 

"  Waves  over  the  land  of  the  free ;  '* 
Grod  save  us ! — I  think  many  ways, 

But  still  'tis  a  riddle  to  me, 
Whose  mystery  is  hid  from  the  eye; 
But  Gi^dipus,  showing  the  souls 

All  fettered,  imbruted  and  blained. 
Who  point  where  its  blazonry  rolls, 

And  wail  the  sad  plaint  of  the  chained, — 
Asserts,  ^  There  is,  somewhere,  a  He." 

Oontinental  Monthly, 


SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS.— By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D. 

I  selected  the  bean  bag  games  to  appear  first  in  these  contributions, 
because  they  are  very  simple,  and  the  apparatus  cheap.  Besides  they 
are  very  fascinating  and  will  serve  to  overcome  suspicions  and  criti- 
cisms which  all  new  things  must  encounter. 

I  trust  the  suggestions  in  the  previous  article,  on  the  care  of  the 
bags  may  not  be  forgotten. 

No.  18.  Turn  your  back  to  your  partner,  and  bend  backwards, 
so  that  you  can  see  him.  He  bends  back,  so  that  he  may  see  you, 
and  then  you  throw  the  bag  to  him  as  represented  in  Fig.  11. 
Always  cry  rectdy!  that  he  may  not  be  kept  waiting  too  long  in  an 
uncomfortable  position. 

No.  19.  Face  your  partner,  and  throw  from  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  12,  holding  the  bag  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  IS. 
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No.  20.     Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  hand  is  employed. 

No.  21.  Face  jour  partner,  and  throw  the  bag  around  the  back 
and  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  shown  in  Fig,  13. 

No.  22.     Same  as  the  last  except  you  use  the  other  hand. 

No.  23.  Each  couple  having  ten  bags ;  you  throw  to  your  partner, 
and  he  catches  as  many  as  he  can  hold,  folding  his  arms.  (Ftg,  14.) 
This  one  will  not  ordinarily  be  played  in  class,  as  the  number  of  bags 
will  scarcely  be  sufficient. 

No.  24.  The  two  classes  will  stand  as  represented  in  {Fig.  15.) 
Place  ten  bags  on  a  chair  or  box  at  the  feet  of  the  first  player  of  each 
class.  The  leader  gives  the  word  one,  two,  three/  and  the  two  classes 
compete  in  passing  the  bags  over  their  heads  backwards,  to  the  foot 
of  the  class,  when  they  whirl  round  and  immediately  pass  them  back. 
The  class  which  has  the  entire  ten  on  the  chair  or  box  at  its  head, 
first,  counts  one  in  the  game.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  game  three, 
five,  or  ten. 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 

No.  25.  Let  the  two  classes  face  each  other  again,  and  pass  the 
bags  as  in  the  last,  except  that  they  are  carried  along  in  front  and  as 
high  as  the  chest,  being  careful  not  to  stoop  forward. 

No.  26.  Let  the  bags  be  all  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
classes.  We  will  call  this  class  No.  1 ;  the  other  class  No.  2.  The 
first  player  in  class  No.  1,  throws  a  bag  to  the  first  player  in  class 
No.  2,  who  throws  it  back  to  the  second  player  in  class  No.  1,  who 
throws  it  back  to  the  second  player  in  class  No.  2,  who,  in  turn, 
throws  it  to  the  third  player  in  class  No.  1,  and  so  on,  working  it 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 
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But  one  bag  is  not  allowed  to  make  the  trip  alone ;  all  follow,  one 
after  another,  in  rapid  succession. 

In  this  game,  the  bags  are  all  thrown  from  the  chest  with  both 
hands,  as  represented  some  pages  back  in  No.  1,  of  the  bag  exercises. 

Na  27.  The  whole  company  may  now  be  divided  into  trios,  each 
trio  playing  with  three  bags,  as  represented  in  (Fig.  16.)  Each  one 
throws  the  bag  to  the  player  at  his  right  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
catches  the  bag  thrown  from  the  player  at  his  left 


Fig.  16. 

To  secure  the  proper  distance  between  the  players  for  this  game, 
they  should  take  each  other  by  the  hands,  and  pulling  hard,  they  will 
have  the  right  positions.  Each  player  must  look  constantly  at  the 
one  from  whom  he  receives  the  bags,  and  never  for  a  moment  at  the 
one  to  whom  he  throws.  If  they  forget  this  rule,  the  bags  will  soon 
&11  to  the  HooA 

No.  28.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  passed  the  opposite 
way. 

No.  29.  The  company  is  again  divided  into  couples,  and  each 
couple  plays  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more  bags.  A  throws  a  bag 
with  his  right  hand  to  B,  who  catches  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  im- 
mediately changing  it  to  his  right,  throws  it  back  to  A,  who  catches  it 
with  his  leflt,  and  who  changing  it  to  his  right,  throws  it  back  again 
to  B.  {Fig»  17.)  Two,  three,  four,  or  ^vq  bags  can  be  made  to 
perform  this  circle  between  two  players  at  the  same  time. 
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Fig.  17. 

The  bags,  in  this  as  in  fdl  the  other  bag  exercises,  except  one, 
should  be  thrown  and  not  tossed. 

No.  30.  Same  as  the  last,  except  &e  bags  are  thrown  with  the 
left  and  caught  with  the  right  hand. 

No.  81.  Now  the  players  will  stand  in  two  classes  again,  the 
classes  to  be  six  feet  apart,  and  the  players  in  each  party  to  be  six 
feet  from  each  other.  Place  six  bags  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  each 
class.  Upon  the  word  onsy  two,  three  !  the  first  player  in  each  class 
seizes  a  bag  and  runs  with  it  to  the  second  player,  who  carries  it  to 
the  third,  who  in  turn  rushes  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  foot  of 
the  class.  But  one  bag  is  not  allowed  to  make  the  journey  alone. 
One  at  a  time,  the  whole  six  are  hurried  onward.  Instantly  and  with- 
out any  signal  they  are  sent  back  to  the  head  of  the  class  in  the  same 
order.  The  class  which  has  its  six  bags  on  the  chaii;  at  the  head  of 
the  class  first,  counts  one  in  the  game. 
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BRiDeBPORT.  Probably  no  city  has  done  more,  for  the  improve- 
meat  of  school-houses  within  the  last  three  years,  than  this.  For  tiie 
largest  school  a  new  house  was  erected  last  year  and  it  is  a  building 
that  does  credit  to  the  city  and  the  state.  There  are  about  twelve  rooms, 
each  furnished  with  siiig]g^esks  and  an  abundant  supply  of  black- 
board.   The  scho^MTunder  the  general  charge  of  E.  F.  Strong,  Esq. 
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who  has  labored  many  jears  most  aeceptably  aod  successfully.  We 
recently  sp^it  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  through  the  several  rooms 
and  were  h%hly  pleased  with  the  order  and  neatness  so  apparent 
throughout. 

A  brief  call  at  the  schools  of  Messrs.  Peck  and  Youngs,  gave  us 
veiy  favorable  impressions.  The  teachers  were  kind  and  faithful,  the 
rooms  pleasant,  commodious  and  tidy  and  the  pupils  industrious  and 
orderly.  Mr.  Peck  has  occupied  his  present  position  about  two  years. 
Mr.  Toungs  but  a  few  weeks.  No  trifle  should  induce  a  district  to 
part  with  a  tried  and  efficient  teacher.  Too  many  districts  adopt  the 
^  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  system." 

We  heard  good  reports  of  the  schools  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Johnson  but  had  not  time  to  visit  th^n. 

HuNTiKGTOK.  At  this  place  we  met  with  many  parents,  pupils 
and  teachers.  There  are  good  school-men  here  and  we  hope  their 
patient  and  persevering  efforts  will  result  in  improving  the  school- 
houses.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  school-house  is  an  educator. 

BiBMiNGHAH.  The  school-rooms  in  this  busy  village  have  been 
much  improved  since  our  former  visit.  The  several  departments  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  condition  and  the  instructors  were  earnest  and 
fidthfnl.  We  listened  for  a  brief  time  to  two  recitations  which  were 
well  conducted,  the  pupils  being  interested,  prompt  and  correct.  F. 
Durand,  Esq.  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  the  last  two  years. 

South  Britain.  We  met  quite  an  audience  in  this  place  indi- 
cathig  a  good  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  Mr,  Clark,  the  Acting  Visitor,  gave  notice  that  there 
would  be  weekly  meetings  in  the  several  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
discassing  school  matters  and  awakening  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents.  We  are  confident  that  much  good  will  result  from  these 
meetings.  The  Teachers  in  and  near  the  village  are  Messrs.  S.  B 
Wheeler,  W.  C.  Sharpe  and  Tucker. 

Woodbury.  The  schools  of  this  town  are  fortunate  in  having  as 
Acting  Visitor,  P.  M.  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  large  experi- 
ence  as  a  teacher  and  well  fitted,  by  spirit  and  experience,  to  do  the 
schools  a  good  service.  We  had  a  very  large  gathering  of  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils.  A  good  union  graded  school  is  much  needed  in 
this  place.  The  Academy  under  Mr.  Hulse,  formerly  of  Waterbury, 
is  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  also  schools  under  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Bacon. 

Windsor  Locks.    The  School  Visitors  of  this  town  at  the  annual 
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town  meeting  in  October,  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  report 
upon  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  at  a  fature  meeting. 
A  special  town  meeting  was  <»lled  for  this  purpose  on  the  12th  of 
December,  when  a  full  report  was  made  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  report  exhibited  the  present  condition  of 
the  schools  and  recommended  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  graded  schools  for  the  whole  town.  Af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  report,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
who  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  was  requested  to  address  the 
meeting  on  the  snbject  of  graded  schools.  His  address  was  followed 
by  remarks  from  several  gentlemen  of  the  place  and  a  vote  was  passed 
adopting  the  plan  recommended  by  the  committee  and  consolidating 
the  two  districts  into  one.  If  the  visitors  now  go  forward  and  classi- 
fy the  schools,  and  the  spirit  manifested  at  the  town  meeting  is  devel- 
oped in  judicious  action,  this  place  may  have  a  system  of  schools,  that 
will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  education  to  children  of  all  ages 
and  attainments. 

Barkhamsted.  The  Acting  School  Visitors  of  this  place,  Bev. 
J.  E.  Elliott  and  Bradley  D.  Lee  Esq.  have  taken  hold  of  the  work 
of  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  good  earnest.  Mr.  Elliott  has 
already  commenced  a  series  of  educational  meetings  which  are  held 
in  the  different  districts  and  addressed  by  himself  and  others ;  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  full  meeting  in  Hitchcockville  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  December. — C. 

Putnam.  A  very  pleasant  Institute  was  held  at  this  enterprising 
place  on  the  two  days  following  Thanksgiving.  The  people  manifestr 
ed  much  interest  and  some  sixty  teachers  were  present, — a  class  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit  Special  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Plympton, 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Manning  and  others  for  their  efforts  to  make 
the  session  a  pleasant  one.  Also  to  Rev.  Mr.  Burleigh,  president  of 
the  Windham  County  Association,  for  special  and  well  directed  pre- 
paratory efforts. 

We  hope  soon  to  learn  that  the  citizens  of  this  place  have  decided 
to  adopt  the  consolidation  plan  and  have  a  union  school. 

School  Fund.  We  promised  our  readers  an  article  on  the  origin^ 
&C.,  of  our  School  Fund.  A  line  from  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Beers  assures 
us  that  we  shall  have  it  soon.  He  wishes  to  make  it  perfectly  accu- 
rate as  to  dates  &c,  and  for  this  purpose  more  time  is  required  than 
he  at  first  supposed. 

Special  Notice.    We  send  in  the  present  number  bills  receipted 
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to  all  who  have  paid  for  1862.  We  hope  in  our  next  to  be  able  to 
send  to  many  others  who  maj  be  able  to  forward  the  amount  of  their 
subscription  during  the  present  month.  While  we  are  willing  to  wait 
the  convenience  of  our  subscribers  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for 
prompt  payment  wherever  it  may  be  made  without  inconvenience. 

Boston.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick 
for  a  copy  of  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Music, — an 
interesting  document  from  which  we  hope  to  give  an  extract  or  two 
in  a  future  number. 

Blackboard  and  Slate  Wipers.  We  have  received  from  G, 
S.  Woodman  &  Co.  two  very  neat  and  useful  articles, — one  designed 
for  the  blackboard  and  the  other  for  the  slate.  They  are  made  of 
Chamois  leather  and  must  prove  effectual  and  durable.  Address  G. 
S.  Woodman  &  Co.— 506  Broadway,  New  York  or  609  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia.  Messrs.  Woodman  &  Co.,  keep  a  "Teachers'  Ex- 
change," at  which  they  furnish  a  variety  of  useful  articles  for  schools 
and  teachers. 

Error  Corrected.  Among  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  of  our 
State  Association  in  our  December  Number  was  the  name  of  J.  N. 
Farmer,  Rockville.     It  should  have  been  J.  N.  Turner. 

A  Review.  We  recently  listened  to  areviewofa  class  in  Philosophy 
in  the  New  Britain  High  School,  which  was  conducted  in  a  pleasant 
and}profitable  manner.  It  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  class  who 
had  the  privilege  of  asking,  in  turn,  questions  appropriate  to  the  text 
passed  over  in  the  book.  To  insure  perfect  fairness  the  question  was 
asked  by  one  and  the  pupil  to  answer  was  designated  by  another. 
The  exercise  was  continued  with  much  spirit  for  some  fifteen  minutes 
and  was  highly  creditable  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  such  a  plan  will  arouse  the  mind  and  awaken  thought.  It 
is  certainly  worthy  of  an  occasional  trial.  Teachers  need  variety  in 
the  modes  of  conducting  recitations  and  reviews  and  the  plan  here 
named  may  be  safely  tried. 

Windham  County.  We  learn  that  a  meeting  of  the  Windham 
County  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Arnold  Town  (South 
Woodstock)  commencing  Friday  evening,  Jan.  3d,  and  continuing 
till  noon  of  the  day  following. 

Our  Windham  county  friends  understand  how  to  keep  alive  and 
active  a  true  professional  spirit. 

The  Student  and  Schoolmate.  Published  by  Gaftn,  James 
&  Co.  Boston,  is  an  excellent  monthly  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  always 
interesting  and  instructive.     Terms  one  dollar  per  year. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

MsrsoD  or  Classical  Stubt  : — Illastrated  by  qaestions  on  a  few  selections 

from  Latin  and  Greek  Authors.    By  SamueL  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.    12  mo. 

154  pp.    Boston:  Brown  &  Taggard. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  book  and  should  have  been  greatly  benefited  if  we  could 
bare  seen  it  and  stndi^  it  ftiany  years  ago.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  wiU  do 
great  good.  It  teaches  the  teacher  how  to  teach, — ^is  suggestive  at  every  step. 
No  man  within  our  acquaintance  is  00  well  qualified  to  make  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Taylor  and  he  has  well  performed  his  part.    We  cordially  commend  the  book. 

Thb  Atlantic  Monthlt.  This  work  fully  sustains  its  excellent  reputation 
and  each  number  comes  laden  with  interesting  matter.  The  following  are  the 
principal  subjects  in  the  January  No. :  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,  Agnes 
of  Sorrento,  The  True  Heroine,  Jefferson  and  Slavery,  A  Story  of  to-day,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Light  Literature,  Pilgrimage  to  old  Boston,  Fremont's  Hundred 
days  in  Missouri,  Old  Age. 

The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  but  on  the  receipt  of  this  sum  we  wiU  send  it 
with  our  Journal  to  any  address. 

The  Continektal  Monthly.  This  is  a  new  periodical,  devoted  to  Litera- 
ture and  Natural  Policy,  published  in  Boston  by  J.  R.  Gilmore ;  New  York,  George 
P.  Putnam.    The  first  number  is  an  excellent  one.    The  subjects  are : 

The  Situation,  Is  Progress  a  truth  1  The  Edwards  Family,  The  Green  Com 
Dance,  Rosin  the  Bow,  The  Graveyard  at  Princeton,  Among  the  Pines,  The  Les- 
son of  War,  Sphinx  and  CEdipus,  Song  of  Freedom,  What  to  do  with  the  Dark- 
ies, &c. 

Our  readers  will  find  Sphinx  and  CEklipus  in  our  present  number.  We  will 
send  the  Continental  and  our  Journal  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  $3.00 

Shebwood's  Spellino  Book,  for  the  use  of  written  Spelling  in  Schools. 

This  is  a  well  designed  blank  book  for  written  exercise  in  spelling.  The  paper 
is  good,  and  the  ruling  appropriate.  It  may  be  profitably  used  by  all  who  are  old 
enough  to  write  their  spelling  lessons.  It  will  prove  a  help  and  incentive  to  good 
spelling.  It  may  be  had  of  Geohge  Sherwood,  Chicago,  or  of  F.  C.  Browne ll, 
25  Howard  St.  New  York, — and  we  may  add  that  these  gentlemen  are  abUj  ready 
and  iciUing  to  furnish  every  article  for  school  use  on  reasonable  terms.  They  not 
only  know  what  teachers  want  but  they  hold  themselves  ready  to  supply  these 
wants. 
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POTTER    &    HAMMOND'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive  System  of  Penmanship, 

Is  based  upon  the  most  sclentijic  principles. 

Penmiiiiship  is  really  simplified  and  reduced  to  a  perfect  science,  by  a  careful 
itnalysis  of  all  the  letters,  and  a  mcthodicAl  arrangement  of  the  copies'.  It  is  in 
twelve  prof,aessivc  books,  retiiil  price  of  each  book,  ten  cents,  or  one  dollar  per 
dozen. 

N.  B. — The  publishers  will  promptly  send,  post  paid,  a  specimen  dozen  of  the 
copy  books,  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar.  These  books  are  ma^e  of  the  best  paper, 
and  have  no  superior  in  any  r(!si)ect. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

In  three  numbers.     By  single  and  double  entry.     The  first  two  numbers  of  this 

series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  thirty-two  pages  of  Ixjautifully  engraved 

-<»pies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  system  of  Penmanship ;  well  adapted 

to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  blanks  accompany  each  set. 

.  No.  I  Book-Keefino,       .  .  .  .  .        •    .  20  cents 

Five  Blanks  for  the  same,  .  .  .  .  .      20    *' 

No.  2  Book-Keeping,       .  .  .  .  .  .  3.5     " 

Four  Blanks  for  the  Single  Entry  Set  in  No.  2,   .  .20    " 

Four  Blanks  for  First  Set  of  Double  Entry,  as  found  in  No.  2,  20    " 
No.  3  BooK-KEEriNO,  ......        in  press 

Each  set  of  blanks,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  contains  sufficient 
paper  for  rewriting  a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transac- 
tions. Ketail  price  for  the  first  two  numbci*s  bound  together,  boai-ds,  65  cents ; 
5  blanks  for  the  same,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE   SCHOOL   I>EN. 

Potter  &  Hammond's  School  Pen  is  manufactured  by  Joseph  Gillott,  of  Eng- 
land, cxpre«.sly  for  American  schools  and  teachers.     The  Pen  has  no  superior. 

"  Have  you  used  the  School  Pen  of  Potter  &  Hammond's  ?  Well,  it  is  exceed- 
inglv  flexible,  and  reminds  us  of  the  '  gi-ay  goose  quill '  of  our  early  days.  Potter 
-&  liaramond  have  had  large  experience  in  all  the  brandies  of  chirography,  and 
know  how  to  make  the  tools  and  how  to  use  them.  Buy  the  School  Pen." — 
lUiode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

*•  The  School  Pen  is  just  what  will  be  appreciated  by  teacliers.  It  is  made  by 
Joseph  Gillott,  expressly  for  American  schools.  It  is  smooth  and  circular-pointed  ; 
and  really  can  not  be  surpassed.  We  have  tried  the  Pen,  and  can  heartily  recom- 
inend  it,  not  only  for  a  School  Pen,  but  also  for  a  good  business  Pen."-^jE'(/Mca- 
tional  Herald. 

THE   EXTRA    FINE    PEN 

.is  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  ladies,  and  all  pei*sons  who  wish  to 
-write  a  very  fine  hand.     This  pen  is  not  surpassed  by  Gillott's  famous  "303." 
•School  Pen,  ......  per  gross,  65  cents 

Extra  Fine  Pen,        .  .  .  .  .  .   .         "  75     " 

School  Pen,  put  up  in  dozens,      .  .  .  .  "         75     " 

JExtra  Fine  Pen,         "  .  ..."  85     " 

U^  Specimens  sent  by  mail  for  ten  cents  additional  per  gross. 
Teachers  who  furnish  their  pupils  with  Pens,  will  find  great  advantage  in  buy- 
ing these  Pens,  put  up  in  dozens.  A  dozen  of  carefully  selected  Pens  are  neatly 
put  up  in  pretty  gilt  boxes,  of  the  proper  size,  and  then  twelve  of  these  small 
boxes  are  put  in  a  larger  box,  to  make  up  the  gross.  These  pens  are  much  sought 
for  by  pupils  who  have  used  them ;  are  conveniently  put  up  for  teachers  to  dispose 
of  them  to  pupils,  and  yield  a  good  profit  to  such'teachers  as  retail  them  at  the 
4iaual  price.     Send  for  a  box  by  mail,  or  order  them  tlirough  your  bookseller. 

SCHERIVERHORIV,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Publishers,  596  Broadway,  New  York. 
Dec,  1861.  25  North  Fourth  St.,  Pliiladelphia. 


CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitcheirs  Scries  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes.  By  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the  Conn. 
State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.    Price,      50  cents. 

This  work  contains : 

Ist.  Intkoductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

8d.  Maps,  corresponding  with  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  coifVitry  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  stnking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  young  students. 

6th.  A  Set  of  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each 
grand  division,  designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

The  work  throughout  bears  evidence  of  the  experience,  discrimination,  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  author,  and  Elementary  Schools  or  Classes  furnished 
with  the  Outline  Maps,  will  find  it  specially  adapted  to  their  use,  and  unequaled 
as  a  text-book. 

It  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  without  the  Outline  Maps,  and  is 
believed  to  be  much  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  than  other  gec^raphies 
designed  for  classes  of  the  same  grade. 

OAMFS  (LARGER)  GEOGRAPHY. 

Price,  $1.00. 

This  work  is  on  the  same  plan,  but  more  extensive  than  the  Primary,  giving 
a  more  full  and  complete  description  of  the  various  countries,  and  an  outune  of 
Physical  Geography.  Pupils,  after  having  gone  through  with  the  Primary, 
will  find  this  ^)ok  suited  to  their  wants. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATES. 

Price,  3  cents  each,  or  the  set  of  9  for  25  cents.  * 

These  Mapping  Plates  correspond  in  size  with  the  maps  in  either  of  the  geog- 
raphies. The  meridians  and  parallels  are  drawn,  furnishing  an  outline  for  the 
pupil  to  fill  up  with  tlie  natural  and  political  divisions. 

The  set  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Price,  $12.00  per  set. 

These  Maps  are  executed  in  a  neat  and  beautiful  style,  representing  objects 
in  a  distinct  and  striking  manner,  calculated  to  stronely  impress  the  minds  of 
pupils  with  the  natural  features  represented,  the  pohtical  divisions,  locality  of 
places,  &c.,  and  will  impart  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  subject,  and 
render  the  study  interesting  and  practical. 

Instructions  and  suggestions  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  method  of 
teaching  geography,  and  in  the  use  of  the  maps,  accompany  each  set. 

1^  The  above  works  form  a  system,  believed  to  be  more  philosophical,  and 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  schools  generally,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Copies  of  either  Geography,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  three-fourths  the  price. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  PtihUshers, 

Hartford^  Conn. 
October,  1861. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  History,  says  Martin,  includes  within  its  com- 
pass all  that  relates  to  the  earth,  describing  the  minerals 
found  in  its  depths,  the  plants  adorning  its  surface,  and  the 
living  creatures  which  are  found  everywhere  throughout  its 
wide  domain,  from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest. 

In  this  peculiar  age,  when  the  golden  eagle,  the  silver 
dollar  and  the  copper  cent  usurp  supreme  control,  and  govern 
church  and  state  and  school  and  nursery,  studies  that  do 
not  tend  to  prepare  the  youngster  to  drive  sharp  bargains, 
and  to  become,  early  in  life,  "a  shrewd  business  man"  are 
generally  considered  of  but  little  importance.  This  would 
not  seem  quite  so  unreasonable,  provided  the  great  object  of 
man's  existence  upon  the  earth  was  the  getting  and  keeping 
of  as  much  of  the  "lucre''  as  possible. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  testifies  on  every  hand,  above 
us  and  around  us  and  beneath  our  feet,  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  its  Divine  Architect.  It  is  full  of  objects  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct,  when  examined  and 
studied  with  intelligence  and  care. 
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And  yet,  Tnankind  in  general  are  less  interested  in  the  ex- 
quisite panorama  unfolded  by  the  changing  seasons — in  the 
study  of  the  delicate  organisms  of  plant  and  flower  and  shell, 
than  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  the  latest  fashions,  or  the 
common  gossip  of  village  and  town. 

This  question  meets  us  at  the  outset — *^  What  real  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  objects?"  We 
answer — much  can  be  done  through  the  study  of  nature, 
towards  raising  the  mind  above  the  sordid  greed  for  gain, 
and  the  morbid  desire  for  mere  animal  pleasures  to  which  so 
many  are  slaves.  It  directs  the  learner  in  the  turning  of 
every  leaf,  in  the  tracery  of  every  line  in  this  open  volume, 
to  Him  of  whose  works  the  Psalmist  said  *'How  wonderful!" 
*<  In  wisdom  has  Thou  made  them  all." 

Without  attempting  to  show  the  advantages  arising  from 
a  knowledge  of  material  substances,  such  as  minerals,  plants, 
and  earths,  is  it  not  well,  is  it  not  important  that  man  should 
know  himself — that  he  should  study  and  understand  the  in- 
tricate and  delicate  mechamism  of  his  own  body — the  frame- 
work of  bones — the  delicate  structure  of  the  nerves — ^the 
complicated  and  wonderful  system  of  circulation  afforded  by 
the  arteries  and  veins — the  curious  structure  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  the  offices  which  they  severally  perform? 

Health  is  of  value,  but  how  can  it  be  secured  or  preserved 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  system  and  the  relation  of  the 
several  parts  to  each  other?  But  without  extending  our  in- 
quiries further  in  this  direction,  let  us  ask,  *<  How  shall  Nat- 
ural History  be  taught?"  We  would  answer,  from  the 
objects  themselves,  or,  when  this  cannot  be  done,  from 
sketches  or  drawings  representing  the  objects.  These 
objects  and  drawings  must  find  a  place  in  the  school-room. 
Pieces  of  wood  or  bark  suggest  trees;  lessons  respecting 
their  names,  character,  property  and  uses  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest scholars  of  ordinary  intelligence.  One  lesson  may 
include  the  names  of  those  trees  which  are  valuable  for  their 
fruits,  the  names  to  be  written  upon  the  blackboard,  or  in 
books  for  future  reference.  Trees  whose  wood  is  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  would  form  another  lesson;  and  those 
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trees,  some  parts  of  which  are  used  for  medical  purposes 
another  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

So  of  animals;  those  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food;  those 
whose  skins  are  of  value;  animals  of  gregarious  habits;  ani- 
mals which  hybernate;  carnivorous  animals;  graminivorous 
animals;  omnivorous  animals,  &c:,  &c. 

Very  much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  teacher,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  presents  it  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Unless 
the  teacher  has  interested  himself  in  preparing  his  lessons  he 
had  better  not  attempt  instruction  of  this  kind,  for  the  attempt 
will  probably  prove  a  failure.  One  of  the  most  important 
aids  to  the  study  of  natural  objects  is  the  system  of  ^'Object 
Teaching"  which  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  ed- 
ucators throughout  the  country,  a  system  which  has  been 
practiced  in  the  schools  of  Europe  for  many  years. 

Object  teaching  fixes^  the  attention  and  cultivates  habits 
of  observation,  thus  preparing  the  child  to  enter  the  treasure- 
filled  temple  of  Nature  to  which  it  seems  the  gateway. 

The  ability  to  represent  objecls  upon  the  black-board,  the 
slate  or  paper  is  of  great  value  in  connection  with  instruction 
of  the  character  suggested. 

Let  the  scholar^  not  study  books  the  less  but  Nature 
more..  Teach  thefti  in  the  love  of  Nature  to  hold  "com- 
munion with  her  visible  forms"  and  listen  to  the  varied 
language  which  she  speaks. 


PROFESSIONAL  CULTURE. 


The  present  age  demands  of  professional  men  a  degree  of 
progress  that  can  be  attained  only  by  careful  study,  and 
earnest,  persevering  effort;  and  upon  no  profession  is  the  de- 
mand greater  than  upon  our  own. 

To  meet  this  demand,  teachers  must  give  themselves  to' 
the  work  before  and  around  them,  with  the  determination  to 
improve  all  the  means  at  their  command,  in  placing,  each 
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one  bis  own  school,  upon  the  highest  possible  plan  of  excel- 
lence. 

Many  teachers  fail  to  interest  tbeijr  pupils  and  patrons  in 
their  school  because  they  are  not  interested  themselves. 
They  complain  of  neglect  and  indiiference  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  carelessness*  on  the  part  of  scholars.  Visit 
their  schools,  and  they  entertain  you  with  accounts  of  a 
general  lack  of  everything  than  can  make  their  situation 
pleasant  and  desirable  and  their  school  interesting.  This 
may  be  the  fault  of  others  but  we  think  it  is  generally  the 
fault  of  teachers. 

When  a  teacher  becomes  identified  with  the  interests  of 
a  particular  school,  and,  by  faithfully  discharging  his  duty 
guided  by  the  study  of  books  relating  to  his  profession  and 
to  the  branches  he  is  called  to  teach,  has  convinced  his  pat- 
rons that  his  mission  is  to  elevate  and  improve  the  school 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  that  he  is.the  right  teacher  in  the 
right  place,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  career  of  useful- 
ness that  cannot  fail  to  greatly  improve  his  school  and  bene- 
fit the  community. 

Many  young  teachers  fail  because  they  are  satisfied  with 
present  attainment;  they  have  obtained  a  situation  and  are 
content  to  remain  in  it.  While  most  teachers  of  experience 
are  improving  every  opportunity  to  prepaid  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  the  school-room,  they  are  waiting  to  be  advanced 
without  qualifying  themselves  for  a  higher  and  more  desira- 
ble position. 

No  teacher,  as  we  think,  can  meet  the  present  demand  of 
our  schools  without  cultivating  a  professional  spirit  We 
mean  by  this  a  love  for  school  duties  and  school-life  that 
will  induce  him  to  spare  no  pains  to  fit  himself  for  his  high 
calling.  If  the  teacher  is  not  interested  in  his  work,  no 
mortal  power  or  ingenuity  will  prevent  the  fact  from  becom- 
ing known  to  his  pupils,  and  through  them  to  the  parents; 
and  then,  but  little  will  be  expected  and  less  accomplished. 
Everything  the  teacher  does  to  benefit  his  school  advances 
his  own  personal  interest — and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
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be  fails  to  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  his  school  proves  bis 
own  misfortune. 

The  teacher  who  considers  his  duty  performed,  when  he 
has  asked  a  certain  number  of  questions  from  the  text-book, 
is,  as  we  think,  not  truly  progressive.  He  must  go  beyond 
the  books  in  the  hands  of  his  scholars,  he  must  instruct  them 
in  those  higher  fields  of  knowledge  where  himself  has 
walked;  he  must  carefully  and  tenderly  develope  the  mind 
and  body  in  accordance  with  plans  and  suggestions  obtained 
in  a  coarse  of  professional  study.  In  fine,  he  must  give  ali 
his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  himself  as  a  teacher  and 
his  school  as  his  field  of  labor. 

Svery  teacher  should  endeavor  to  rise  in  his  profession. 
To  this  end,  professional  reading  and  habits  of  correct  obser- 
vation in  visiting  the  schools  of  more  experienced  teachers 
will  naturally  contribute.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  wait  for 
a  fortunate  turn  of  the  wheel  to  place  him  in  a  position  of 
importance  and  influence.  To  some  this  never  comes.  In 
our  own,  as  in  every  profession,  the  path  to  promotion  is 
open  to  all,  but  none  walk  therein  except  those  who  will. 
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The  number  of  applications  for  patents  for  arms  that  have 
been  received  from  New  England,  since  the  war  commen- 
ced, is  highly  complimentary  to  her  schools  and  the  general 
intelligence  of  her  people. 

England  has  once  more  exhibited  her  real  disposition 
towards  us.  A  government  with  a  history  like  hers  might 
be  expected  to  do  just  as  she  has  done.  Rebels  against  her 
own  government  she  did  not  scruple  to  blow  from  the  mouth 
of  her  cannons  by  platoons;  rebels  against  U8,  she  treats 
with  jealous  care.  Justice  will  some  day  convince  her  of  the 
wrong  she  has  done  us.  ' 

Teachers  from  the  northern  states  have  for  years  been 
employed  in  the  south,  although  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  war,  many  returned  north ;  others  have  gone  forth  to  fill 
their  places,  until  we  have  now  more  teachers  in  ^' Dixie 
than  ever  before.     The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  full  regi- 
ments and  brigades — the  pupils  and  the  lessons  taught  how- 
ever, have  somewhat  changed. 

OxNWARD  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour!  Onward  brave 
army  of  Freedom!  Onward  friends  of  Humanity  the  world 
over!  Onward  all  and  every  one  in  the  great  march  of  im- 
provement until  Error  is  vanquished  and  Truth  is  triumphant 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
New  Britain,  January  13th,  1862. 
To  Acting  School  Visitors: 

Gentlemen;  Repeated  applications  have  been  made  to 
this  office  for  blank  forms  for  the  enumeration  of  children, 
and  for  the  February  returns  of  School  Visitors.  The  blanks 
for  these  purposes  were  sent  out  from  the  comptroller's  office 
in  December,  and  if  not  received,  application  should  be  made 
to  that  office  for  them. 

In  some  towns,  last  year,  the  School  Visitors  omitted  to 
include  in  their  returns  to  the  comptroller  the  number  of 
children  in  those  districts  which  had  not  sustained  a  legal 
school.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  returns  should  specify 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
in  each  district,  and  include  all  the  districts  in  town  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  fact  of  a  school  having  been  sustained 
according  to  law.  The  Visitors  will  then  in  their  certificate, 
in  relation  to  the  schools,  except  all  districts  which  have  not 
in  all  respects  sustained  a  legal  school  for  six  months  of  the 
school  year  closing  the  31st  of  August  last. 

Blank  forms  for  reports  of  District  Committees  to  School 
Visitors  and  for  the  returns  of  School  Visitors  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  have  just  been  sent  from  this 
office  by  mail  to  Acting  School  Visitors.     The  Visitors  are 
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requested  to  distribute  the  district  blanks  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient, as  many  of  the  facts  required  by  law  can  be  most  easily 
obtained  before  the  close  of  the  winter  schools. 
Yours  respectfully, 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

Supt  of  Com.  Schools. 
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TEACfflNG  AND  LEARNING. 

The  words  teach  and  learn  are  frequently  used  as  though 
of  precisely  synonynious  import.  In  some  of  the  old  writers 
we  find  learn  used  in  the  sense  of  teach.  Shakspeare  says, 
'*Hast  not  thou  learned  me  to  make  perfumes?"  Drayton 
says,  "Who,  till  I  learned  him,  has  not  known  his  might?" 
It  may  be  contended  that  this  use  is  sufficiently  sanctioed 
by  such  authority, — but  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  good  writers 
of  the  present  day.  The  dictionaries  characterize  it  as  an 
"antiquated"  or  "obsolete''  use. 

We  recently  heard  a  teacher  say  of  a  certain  pupil, — ^^  He 
is  a  dull  scholar  and  I  can  not  learn  him  anything."  We 
frequently  hear  similar  expressions  but  they  are  not  warran- 
ted by  good  usage. 

k^  To  learn  implies  to  gain  or  acquire  knowledge;  to  teach 
is  to  impart  knowledge  or  to  guide  one  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  it.  One  may  learn  how  to  teach,  but  the  true  teacher 
will  teach  bow  to  learn.  The  instructor  teaches^ — ^the  pupil 
learns.  This  diiTerence  should  be  carefully  observed  by 
teachers,  and  the  improper  use  of  these  words,  interchanga- 
bly,  should  be  discountenanced. 

With  this  understanding  of  these  words  we  may  see  that 
mere  talking  is  not  teaching,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that 
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many  teachers  so  regarded  it.  We  not  nnfreqaently  meet 
with  those  who  are  incessantly  talking, — attempting  to  pour 
knowledge  into  the  papil  by  the  medium  of  '^tongaes  and 
sounds."  But  such  teachers  do  not  instruot^-^^ey  only  be- 
wilder and  confuse  the  pupil.  By  attempting  so  to  simplify 
every  lesson  as  to  relieve  the  pupil  from  study  and  thought 
they  unfit  him  as  a  true  learner.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  learning  must  be  done  by  the  pupil  and  if  this  re- 
quires close  application  and  severe  study  the  results  will 
amply  compensate.  The  teacher  may  encourage,  guide  4nd 
sometimes  assist  the' pupil  in  his  efforts  to  learn  but  he  can 
never  learn  for  him.  It  is  the  true  office  of  the  instructor  to 
accompany  the  pupil  up  the  *'hill  of  science" — not  to  lift 
him  over  every  obstacle  but  to  cheer  and  stimulate  hinrt  in 
his  efforts  to  surmount  them  himself.  It  is  by  his  own  labors 
and  trials  that  the  pupil  gains  true  knowledge  and  mental 
growth. 

If  the  view  we  have  thus  briefly  taken  is  correct,  those 
teachers  will  not  be  the  best  and  most  successful  who  talk 
most,  but  those  who  can  lead  their  pupils  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  to  give  clear  expression  to  their  thoughts.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  true  teaching  is  teaching  how  to  learn* 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Every  live  teacher  is  aware  of  the  great  benefits  which 
result  from  educational  gatherings.  They  have  proved  bles- 
sings to  a  host  of  teachers  by  means  of  imparting  to  them 
new  ideas,  besides  awakening  a  fresh  interest  in  the  cause 
among  the  people  where  they  have  been  held.  National 
and  State  Associations  have  done  a  most  excellent  work ; 
and  yet  our  County  Institutes  have  probably  exerted  a  more 
wide-spread  influence  than  any  other  meetings  of  the  kind. 
The  variety  and  practical  nature  of  the  exercises,  the  large 
class  of  teachers  drawn  out,  and  the  number  of  communities 
reached,  have  all  tended  to  render  them  prolific  of  good 
results. 
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Teachers  who  have  toiled  in  their  quiet  sphere,  until  their 
hearts  have  grown  weary  and  faint  beneath  the  pressnre  of 
ever-ooming  cares,  have  gone  np  to  these  gatherings  and 
found  relief.  As  they  have  mingled  with  their  fellow-labor- 
ersi  and  listened  to  kindly  and  sympathizing  words,  their 
spirits  have  grown  buoyant  again,  and  their  hearts  been 
nerved  with  new  energy  and  enthusiasm.  They  have  gained 
an  inspiration  which  has  shown  itself  in  their  school-rooms 
afterwards.  What  before  seemed  so  inanimate  and  dall, 
now  glows  with  life.  Their  hearts  burn  within  them;  and 
the  daily  round  of  exercises  exhibits  unwonted  vigor.  We 
all  need  the  inspiration  which  may  be  drawn  from  educa- 
tional meetings,  in  order  to  keep  us  from  falling  into  that 
listless,  lifeless  mode  of  teaching,  which  too  constant  confine- 
ment to  our  own  schools  is  so  prone  to  beget. 

If  these  county  Institutes  have  been  so  fruitful  of  good,  it 
seems  to  us  that  smaller  educational  gatherings  might  be 
very  beneficial.  In  some  of  our  cities  local  associations  of 
teachers  have  been  organized,  whose  operations  have  been 
attended  with  much  success.  But  we  believe  that  the  work 
need  not  stop  here.  Every  town  may  have  an  institution  of 
this  kind, — ^living,  working  and  blessing.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing to  accomplish  this  end,  but  the  active  and  united  efforts 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  a  town  in  the  state  so  small  that  such  an  organization 
could  not  be  supported,  and  made  interesting.  It  might  not 
be  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  continue  the  meetings  through 
the  whole  year,  but  during  the  winter  season  they  would 
seem  specially  desirable. 

This  plan,  if  adopted  in  our  country  towns,  would  certainly 
give  an  admirable  opportunity  for  discussing  the  subject  of 
education  before  parents.  Let  meetings  be  held  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  the  people  generally  be  invited  to  be  present;' and 
let  the  exercises  be  so  arranged  that  the  parental  side  of  the 
question  shall,  in  some  degree,  be  brought  up.  Speakers 
might  be  appointed  previously  to  treat  each  part  of  the  sub- 
ject; but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  members  of  the  district, 
if  possible,  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion. 
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Bat  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  way,  there 
niust  be  a  band  of  resolute  and  persevering  teachers  at  the 
helm,  those  who  do  not  give  up  for  trifles,  who  know  no 
such  word  as  fail.  There  will  doubtless  be  many  discour- 
aging circumstances  at  the  commencement;  some  meetings 
may  be  very  thinly  attended ,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  may 
draw  forth  a  few  sneers;  but  energy  and  patience,  we  believe, 
will  triumph  over  all. 

Shall  there  not  be  more  thought  given  to'this  subject  by 
the  teachers  of  Connecticut?  S.  J.  W. 

Wbstford. 


OBJECT  TEACHING— GRADUATED  lesson. 

A    BOOK. 

The  following  sketch  of  an  object  lesson  on  a  book  will 
indicate  points  appropriate  to  be  presented  to  pupils,  and  the 
methods  for  giving  a  lesson  during  the  second  grade,  or 
second  year  of  school  attendance. 

What  have  I  in  my  hand?  "A  book."  What  part  of 
the  book  do  you  see  ?  "  The  outside."  Now  what  part  of 
the  book  do  you  see  ?  "  The  inside."  I  will  write  on  the 
blackboard 

A  book  has  an  What  letters  must  I  use  to  make 

outside  the  word  outside  ? 

and  an  o-u-t-s-i-d-e. 

inside.  What  letters  for  inside  ? 

i-n-s-i-d-e. 
Who  will  tell  me  the  parts  of  the  outside  ?     John — "  Two 
sides."     Touch  the  sides  that  all  may  see  which  part  you 
mean.     Now  I  will  write  on  the  board,  the  outside  of  book 
has  two  sides. 

What  other  parts  can  you  mention  ?  Ellen — "  The  back." 
Tell  me  what  letters  to  use  to  spell  the  word  back. 

George — "It  has  two  ends."  Edward — *<It  has  a  front 
edge."  Julia — "It  has  four  corners."  Now  read  what  I 
have  written  on  the  board  all  together. 

The  outside  of  the  book  has  two  sideSy  a  backj  two  endSj 
front  edge  J  four  corners,. 
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Now  Ella,  take  the  book  and  tell  the  class  what  parts  the 
outside  of  it  has. 

Now  who  will  tell  rae  what  parts  the  inside  of  the 
book  has  ?  Edwin — "  Paper."  Mary — "  Leaves."  Susan — 
« Pages."  George—"  Top."  Ira—"  Bottom."  Martha— 
**  Letters."  Sarah — ^"  Words."  Let  me  see,  you  have  named 
the  papeTj  leaves,  pages,  top,  bottom,  letters,  words,  I  will 
write  these  words  on  the  board  as  you  name  the  letters. 
Commence  at  one  end  of  the  class  and  name  the  letters 
around  in  turn,  as  fast  as  I  can  write  them. 

Now  read  what  I  have  written  about  the  inside  of  the 
book,  all  together. 

J%e  inside  of  the  book  has  paper,  leaves,  pages,  top,  bottom, 
letters,  words. 

Here  is  a  part  outside  of  the  words  on  each  page,  what 
will  you  call  that?  All  who  will  try  to  remember  the  name 
of  that  if  I  tell  you,  raise  your  hands.  The  part  outside  of 
and  around  the  words  upon  each  page  is  called  the  mxirgin. 
Mow  what  is  the  part  on  each  page  outside  of  the  words 
called  ?     *'  Margin." 

Now  all  njay  repeat — ^"  The  part  outside  of  and  around 
the  words  upon  each  page  is  called  the  margin." 

I  have  opened  the  book  at  the  first  page  of  printing,  what 
do  yon  call  this  page?  You  do  not  know?  John,  you  may 
come  here,  I'll  tell  you,  then  you  may  take  the  book  and 
show  it  to  the  members  of  the  class,  and  tell  them  its  name. 
The  first  printed  page  of  the  book,  which  tells  the  name  of 
the  book,  and  about  what  the  book  is  written,  is  called  the 
title-page.  Now  take  the  book,  show  the  title-page  to  the 
class  and  tell  its  name. 

Torn  over  a  leaf  and  you  will  find  some  printing  in  smaller 
letters  than  those  on  the  title-page.  What  is  the  first  word 
that  you  find  at  the  top  of  the  page  ?  Name  the  letters,  and 
1  will  make  them  on  the  board.  P-r-e-f-a-c-e.  That  word 
is  pre/ace.  It  is  the  name  of  the  reading  which  you  find  on 
the  next  leaf  beyond  the  title-page.  The  preface  is  the  place 
where  the  one  who  wrote  the  book  says  something  about 
what  he  has  written. 
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Now  turn  over  a  few  leaves  and  you  will  find  short  lines 
and  figures  at  the  end  of  them.  These  lines  tell  us  what  the 
book  contains,  so  we  call  them  the  contents. 

Read  what  I  have  written  on  the  board  about  the  inside 
of  the  book,  all  together. 

The  inside  of  the  book  has  paper ^  leaves,  pages^  top,  bottom, 
letters,  words,  margin,  title-page,  preface,  contents. 

Now  jread  ail  there  is  on  the  board.  The  book  has  an  ofU- 
side  and  inside.  The  outside  has  two  sides,  a  back,  two  ends, 
front  edge  and  four  corners.  The  inside  has  paper,  leaves, 
pages,  top,  bottom,  letters,  words,  margin,  title-page,  preface^ 
contents. 

Now  let  the  members  of  the  class,  one  at  a  time,  take  a 
book  and  point  out  and  name  the  parts  of  it  while  standing 
in  front  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  might  also  add  the  uses  of  the  book  at  this 
stage,  or  what  perhaps  would  be  better,  call  up  the  lesson 
again  on  another  day,  and  after  briefly  revewing  it,  lead  the 
children  to  name  and  describe  its  uses. — New  York  Teacher. 
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BT  DAYII>  HBNST  WHITE. 

My  fitful  muse  would  twine  a  wreath  of  rhyme 
To  those  who  were  my  teachers,  in  my  prime. 
In  learning's  maze  they  led  the  pleasured  mind, 
And  their  instruction  and  their  counsel  kind 
From  memory's  tablet  Time  may  never  blot, 
Nor  shall  their  cherished  worth  be  e'er  forgot. 
Some  few  from  sublunary  scenes  have  fled 
And  slumber  now  among  the  silent  dead ; 
Yet,  to  their  virtues  and  ^membrance  dear, 
Affection  prompts  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 
One — little  past  the  noon  of  human  life — 
Is  yet,  with  near  a  youthful  ardor,  rife, 
While  others  fast  are  growing  old  and  gray 
Yet,  hoary  hairs — the  Holy  Scriptures  say — 
Are  crowns  of  glory,  mortal  brows  around. 
If  in  the  way  of  righteousness  they're  found. 
Be  peace  and  pleasure  theirs  from  day  to  day 
Until  they're  caUed  from  earthly  scenes  away 
To  that  bright  world  wherein  the  lost  of  this 
Shall  meet  and  mingle  in  eternal  bliss. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
(At  the  Litchfield  CiouDtj  Institute,  in  October  last,  the  Hon.  Setb 
P.  Beers,  who  was  for  25  years  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  of 
Connecticut,  was  invited  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  same  and  also 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  or  Conventions,  and  the  Normal  School.  The 
following  highly  interesting  account  was  presented  and  as  it  contains 
information  which  every  teacher  should  possess,  we  deem  it  well  worthy 
the  space  we  give  to  it  in  our  present  number. — Res.  Ed.) 

More  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  my 
official  connection  with  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
peculiar  duties  which  were  incorporated  into  that  relation ;  and,  in  the 
retirement  of  private  life,  having  passed  my  eighty-first  summer,  I 
might  fairly  plead  exemption  from  any  public  participation  in  those 
educational  appliances  of  our  Common  School  System,  which,  in  the 
order  of  things,  have  passed  into  other  hands.  But  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  past,  with  a  belief  that  there  are  some  historical  data,  a 
review  of  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  may  be  matter  of  interest 
to  my  fellow  citizens,  and  especially  to  the  rising  generation,  I  yield 
to  the  pressing  solicitation  of  our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  other  conductors  of  this  Convention,  and  propose  to  submit  a 
few  remarks  upon  The  obigin  and  history  op  the  School  Fund 
OF  Connecticut,  with  a  passing  glance  at  that  feature  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  called  Teachers'  Institutes. 

1.  The  origin  of  our  School  Fund  is  interwoven  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Country.  The  English  navigators  having  at  an  early 
period,  discovered  and  taken  formal  possession  of  that  section  of 
North  America  lying  between  lh»  34°  and  48°  north  latitude,  the 
Sovereign  of  England  assumed  a  right  to  the  ientoryfrom  sea  to  sea^ 
upon  the  basis  of  discovery ;  and  divided  it  into  two  great  provinces, 
called  South  Virginia  or  Virginia  proper,  and  North  Virginia  or  New 
England. 

To  an  association  known  as  the  London  Company,  King  James 
the  1st  granted  Virginia,  extending  from  34°  to  40°  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  to  the  South  sea  or  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  west  And  to  another  association,  which  had  been  incorpora- 
ted in  1620  under  royal  charter  as  the  Plymouth  Council  of 
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New  England,  the  same  monarch  granted  all  that  part  of  North 
America  Ijing  between  40^  and  48°  north  latitude  from  sea  to  sea, 
excepting  such  portions  of  the  teritorj  as  might  at  the  time  be  *^ pos- 
sessed by  anj  other  Christian  Prince  or  State." 

In  1628  that  part  of  the  teritory  called  Massachusetts,  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea,  was  carved  out  of  the  Plym- 
outh Patent,  and  granted  to  that  Colony. 

In  1 630  the  Plymouth  Council  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
their  President,  the  southern  section  of  their  teritory,  called  Connec- 
ticut, which  was  confirmed  by  the  King.  In  1631  the  Earl  made  a 
grant  of  the  same  to  the  Lords  Say-and-Seal  and  Brook  and  their  as- 
sociates, who  after  a  confirmation  by  Charles  the  1st  for  the  consider- 
ation of  £16,000  sterling,  conveyed  it  to  a  voluntary  association  called 
the  Colony  op  Connecticut.  The  new  proprietors  having  peti- 
tioned the  Crown  for  a  ratification  of  their  purchase,  and  also  for  a 
Charter,  on  the  20th  of  April  1662  they  were  incorporated  by  King 
Charles  the  2d  as  "  The  Governor  and  Company  oe  the  English 
Colony  op  Connecticut."  This  was  also,  called  a  confirmatory 
Charter;  and  under  it  the  Connecticut  Colony  was  invested  with  a 
clear  title  to  all  that  part  of  the  provincial  territory  of  New  England, 
bounded  east  by  Naraganset  (since  designated  the  Pawcatuck)  river; 
north  by  Massachusetts;  south  by  the  sea  or  41°  north  latitude;  and 
west  by  the  south  sea  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

Under  the  provisional  exception  in  the  original  grant  by  King 
James  1st,  reserving  the  rights  of  others  already  in  possession,  those 
sections  of  the  teritory  known  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Dutch  and  English  settlers  under  a  title  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  were  not  included  in^the  transfer.  Accordingly, 
the  Connecticut  Colony  only  claimed  the  teritory  lying  beyond  and 
west  of  the  Delaware  River  between  41°  and  42°  2''  north  latitude,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  Country  was  progressing  in  settlement,  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprize  became  desirous  of  extending  its  range,  the  attention  of 
Connecticut  people  was  early  attracted  to  that  unoccupied  section  of 
its  tract  which  lay  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  Settlers,  under 
the  claim  of  Connecticut  took  immediate  possession  of  a  large  tract 
immediately  west  of  the  Delaware  river  about  the  year  1752,  and 
continued  in  the  peaceable  occupancy  of  it  many  years,  when  Penn- 
sylvania asserted  a  right  to  the  tract  under  a  Charter  from  the  English 
Crown  to  Sir  William  Penn.  Bitter  controversies  and  litigation  im- 
mediately arose  among  the  rival  claimants  under  the  title  derived  from 
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the  different  Colonies,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  strife,  ripened  into 
a  bloodj  war,  and  the  memorable  Wyoming  massacre.  This  dis- 
turbed condition  continued  till  1782,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
decided  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  Court  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Congress.  Though  the  decision  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  the  determination  being  final, 
was  acquiesced  in ;  and  Pennsylvania  having  granted  to  the  Connecticut 
settlers  some  favorable  pre-emptional  privileges,  the  matter  ended. 

It  being  then  legally  settled  that  Connecticut  could  establish  no 
territorial  claim  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  teritoiy  west  of  that  State,  in  Ohio,  extending  the  length 
and  breadth  of  her  Charter  limits. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  (1784,5)  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  other  States  had,  at  the  request 
of  Congress,  ceded  to  the  United  States  theMT  Western  lands;  to  enable 
the  Greneral  Government  to  meet  its  heavy  liabilities  incurred  in  the 
achievement  of  our  Independence.  Following  their  example,  on  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1786,  Connecticut  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  all  her  right  and  title  to  the  western  part  of  her  teritory,  begin- 
Tving  120  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  reser- 
ving however  all  east  of  that  line,  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west 
and  about  72  from  north  to  south— nearly  the  same  in  extent  as  the 
present  State  of  Connecticut — supposed  to  include  some  3,500,000 
acres,  but  as  a  part  of  it  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
real  quantity  may  be  stated  as  about  3,300,000  acres.  This  tract  in- 
cluded the  whole  or  principal  part  of  what  are  now  twelve  counties  in' 
northern  Ohio,  extending  a  short  distance  beyond  Sandusky;  and 
having  been  reserved  in  the  4Be8sion  to  the  United  States,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  The  Connecticut  Western  Ke8E|^b.         • 

Amid  the  disasters  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  mh»  mhabitants  of 
Fairfield,  Danbnry,  Norwalk,New  Haven,  New  London,  &c.  had  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  of  property  by  the  invasions  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
State  having  no  other  means  for  their  compensation,  the  Legislature 
in  May,  1792,  made  a  grant  to  them  of  500,000  acres  from  the  western 
section  of  their  reserved  lands ;  to  be  divided  among  the  sufferers  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  losses  as  ascertained  by  a  board  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  pupose.  For  the  convenience  of  man- 
aging the  estate  thud  acquired,  the  proprietors  were,  in  1796,  incorpo- 
rated with  ample  power,  under  the  name  of  "The  Proprietors  of  the 
half  million  acres  of  land  lying  south  of  Lake  Erie." 

The  State  having  thus  somewhat  less  than  three  millions  of  acres  of 
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the  Reserve  remaining,  having  extinguished  the  Indian  titles,  caused 
a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made,  and  oi^fere^  it  for  sale?  but  as  no  offer 
was  made  above  $350,000,  its  sale  was  not  then  deemed  advisable. 

In  1791  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  appropriating 
the  avails  of  the  Reserve  when  sold,  to  the  several  Ecclesiastical 
Societies,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  their  ministers,  which  was 
continued  to  the  next  session. 

In  October,  1793,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  appropria* 
ting  the  avails  to  constitute  a  Permanent  Fund,  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  paid  to  the  several  Ecclesiastical  Societies  of  all  denomina- 
tions, to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
schools,  as  the  Legislature  should  afterwards  direct.  This  Act  of  the 
Legislature  produced  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  State,  and 
was  promptly  repealed  at  the  next  session  by  a  large  majority. 

In  May,  1795,  an  Act  was  passed,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  avails  were  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  Fund  for  the  Support 
OF  Common  Schools;,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  to  the 
several  School  Societies  in  proportion  to  their  Grand  Lists,  reserving 
to  each  School  Society  the  right  to  appropriate  its  dividend  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Legislature. 
So  apprehensive  were  the  people  of  the  State  that,  amid  the  fluctua- 
tions of  legislation,  the  endowment  might  be  diverted  from  the  schools, 
that  it  was  afterwards  perma^tly  set  apart  and  secured  to  that  object 
by  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  session,  a  Committee  of  eight  gentlemfn  was  appointed, 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  Western  Reserve  on  the  best  available  terms 
(the  mininum  price  being  fixed  at  one  million  of  dollars)  giving  a  lib- 
eral credit  at  six  per  cent  interest,  if  desired,  and  requiring  good  and 
sufficient  cgll^ral  ^curity  in  Bank  Stock  or  Stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  indmanal  States.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  framers  of  this  measure,  for  the  requirement  of  inde- 
pendent security  from  the  purchasers^ 

The  Committee,  thus  empowered,  gave  public  notice  throughout  the 
northern  States,  that  on  the  5th  of  August  1795,  they  would  be^in  session 
at  Hartford  to  receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  tract  of 
land,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  Having  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  considered  various  proposals,  sundry  individuals  for  them- 
selves and  associates,  offered  $1,200,000  for  the  whole  tract,  with  sat- 
isfactory securities.  This  having  been  accepted,  each  individual  or . 
company  executed  a  separate  bond  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  such 
proportions  of  the  purchase  money  as  had  been  arranged  among 
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themselves,  whereupon  deeds  of  conveyance  were  given  to  each,  for 
their  respective  undivided  proportion  of  the  tract.  The  number  of 
Bonds  thus  given  was  36,  made  payable  in  five  years,  and  bearing 
interest  after  two  years.  With  very  few  exceptions,  both  the  obligors 
and  their  sureties  were  citizens  of  Connecticut.  Till  1800  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  School  Fund  was  entrusted  to  a  special  Commit- 
tee. 

At  its  May  session  of  1800,  the  Legislature  appointed  John  Tread- 
well,  Thomas  Y.  Seymour,  Shubael  Abbe,  and  the  State  Treasurer 
Managers  op  the  School  Fund,  directing  that  the  Principal,  as 
from  time  to  time  it. should  be  converted  into  money,  be  exclusively 
invested  in  United  States  securities  or  Bank  Stocks.  The  reinvest- 
ments in  Bank  Stocks  under  this  provision  amounted  in  May,  1826,  to 
about  $100,000. 

Growing  out  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  Ohio,  the  policy  and 
plans  of  the  debtors  in  the  management  of  their  estate,  had  experienced 
much  hindrance  and  derangement;  whereupon  an  Act  for  their  relief 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  October  1800,  remitting  the  interest 
on  their  Bonds  for  two  years  more.  Under  the  provisions  of  another 
Act  passed  at  the  same  session,  the  privilege  was  granted  to  the  vari- 
ous debtors  of  substituting  separate  Bonds  for  their  respective  propor- 
tions of  the  indebtedness,  upon  giving  collateral  security  on  real  estate 
within  the  hounds  of  Connecticut  (except  in  certain  cases  on  peculiar 
grounds,)  in  value  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  above  the  amount  of  the 
Bond.  The  debtors  readily  availed  themselves  of  this  provision ;  and 
within  the  year,  the  number  of  separate  Bonds  thus  given,  was  239. 

After  the  Fund  had  been  for  some  ten  years  in  the  charge  of  four 
managers,  a  conviction  wets  reached,  that,  what  was  the  general  duty 
of  aUj  wa§  in  this,  as  in  every  case  where  fiscal  responsibility  is  divi- 
ded and  diffused,  the  particular  and  proper  business  of  none.  For 
although  the  Fund  was  principally  invested  in  Bonds  carrying  annual 
interest,  which  should  have  produced  $72,000  per  annum,  the  Com- 
mittee and  Managers,  during  the  first  13  years  of  their  administration, 
had  been  able  to  divide  to  the  schools  from  the  income  annually  only 
half  that  amount.  Accordingly  in  October  1809,  the  Managers  repor- 
ted to  the  Legislature,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any  fair 
proportion  of  the  interest  as  it  annually  became  due,  and  that  the  ac- 
cumulated amount  of  interest  in  arrear  was  $155,587.97. 

No  diminution  of  this  amount  having  been  eifected  in  the  interim, 
but  rather  an  augmentation,  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  May 
1810,  appointed  a  committee  of  17  among  its  members,  with  the  Hon. 
Vol.  IX  4 
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ID.  Daggett  as  their  chairman,  to  inqaire  into  the  condition  of  the  Fund. 
The  Committee  reported  that  both  the  general  safety  of  the  Fund 
and  the  issue  of  its  being  made  reasonably  productive,  required  a 
change  in  its  management ;  and  to  meet  this  demand,  they  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  man.  This 
Report  was  adopted,  and  the  Hon.  James  Hillhoose  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed sole  CoMMissiONEB  OP  THE  ScHOOL  FuND,  who  accepted, 
and  held  the  office  till  his  resignation  in  1825. 

During  the  15  years  of  his  administration,  he  labored  with  great 
diligence,  perseverance,  fidelity  and  success  in  endeavors  to  extinguish 
the  large  amount  of  interest  in  arrear,  and  thus  promote  the  utility  of 
the  endowment ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  the  dividend 
had  increased  to  S7  2,000  per  annum,  being  six  per  cent  on  the  orig- 
inal amount  of  the  Fund. 

Immediately  oo  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  a  successor  was 
appointed,  who  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  publicly 
express,  in  his  Report  .of  1826,  his  gratitude  for  the  important  aid 
derived  from  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  during  a  year's  association 
with  him  in  the  administration  of  his  office. 

The  ground  now  to  be  traversed  being  mapped  by  my  own  official 
incumbency  as  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  the  occurring  survey 
of  its  history  is  ventured  upon,  with  a  feeling  of  awkwardness.  It  is 
at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  recount  one's  own  labors  in  the 
public  service.  But,  as  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  material  facts  in 
the  case  should  be  exhibited  in  this  review,  and  as  the  term  of  my 
administration  covers  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  years,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  pardonable  offense  against  taste,  if  in  tracing  the  re- 
maining lines  contemplated  in  this  history  of  our  School  Fund,  some 
of  the  things  necessarily  entering  into  the  account,  should  seem  to 
savor  of  egotism.  My  simple  purpose  is,  to  bring  before  you  a  full 
view  of  the  matter,  and  to  withhold  no  fact  in  the  chain  of  the  history. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  resignation,  the  Fund  consisted  of 
Bonds  and  mortgages.  Bank  stocks,  cultivated  and  wild  lands,  farm- 
stock  and  cash  in  the  Treasury— estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  $1,719,434.24.  The  Bonds  were  principally  derived  from  the 
sales  of  western  lands. 

The  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature' in  May  1800,  required  that  re- 
investments of  the  Fund  should  be  made  exclusively  in  Bank  or  U. 
S.  Stocks.  '  The  Managers  were  therefore  debarred  from  loaning  on 
mortgages  of  real  estate,  except  for  a  short  period,  by  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  1802,  under  which  nine  loans  only  were  thus  made, 
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amounting  to  abont  $20,000.  This  latter  Act,  howe^r,  was  so'on 
repealed ;  and  during  the  15  years  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  adinini(^iration, 
he  had  no  power  to  loan  on  real  estate  except  in  two  special  cases  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Fund. 

When  the  successor  of  Mr  Hillhouse  came  into  office,  (in  1825,)  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  disastrous  failure  of  one  of  the  principal 
Banks  in  Connecticut,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  delay  Ibi  making  any 
further  investments  in  Bank  Stocks ;  and  in  his  first  Report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1826,  suggested  that  it  was  ^  desermng  seriotis  consider- 
ation whether  mortgages  on  lands  to  double  the  value  of  the  debt  were 
not,  on  the  whole,  the  most  safe  reliance  for  the  security  of  a  pertnanent 
Fund  against  the  changes  and casuakies  incident  to  human  affairs" 
Growing  out  of  this  suggestion,  in  that,  and  subsequent  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  such  action  was  taken  as  empowered  the  Commis- 
sioner to  loan  on  mortgage  of  real  estate  estimated  at  double  the  sum 
thus  invested.  Under  these  provisions,  the  Commissioner  from  1826 
to  1849  made  investments  on  mortgage  amounting  to  $1,333,418. 

The  Bank  Stocks  in  1825  belonging  to  the  Fund  amounted  to 
$77,600.  The  lands  held  by  the  Fund  were  78  cultivated  farms,  and 
2Z  other  tracts  with  buUdings  estimated  at  $167,000;  together  with 
8,500  acres  of  wild  lands  estimated  at  $18,499.  Among  the  debtors 
to  the  Fund  werfi  six  persons  whose  Bonds  amounted  to  more  than 
$100,000,  with  security  on  70,000  acres  of  wild  lands  in  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Vermont,  and  on  farms  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Having  no  other  means  of  canceling  their  indebtedness,  the  Commis- 
sioner, by  advice  of  the  Legislature,  received  the  mortgaged  property 
in  payment  of  their  Bonds.  The  lands  thus  acquired  with  those  held 
in  1825  were  ultimately  sold  and  converted  into  productive  invest- 
ments— realizing  in  the  trangflition  an  amount  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  original  indebtedness  with  interest  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

By  this  advantageous  sale  of  lands  and  the  consolidation  of  sundry 
arrears  of  interest  which  could  not  otherwise  be  realized,  the  Capi- 
tal OF  THE  School  Fund  at  the  time  of  my  resignation  of  its 
management  in  1849  had  increased  to  $2,076,602.75  ;  and  the  divi- 
dends annually  paid  to  the  support  of  Schools  had  increased  from  85 
cents  to  $lJVfor  each  child  enumerated;  so  that  since  the  operation 
of  the  Fund  commenced  in  1798  to  1849,  besides  the  expenses  of  its 
management,  there  had  been  paid  in  dividends  to  the  Schools,  $3,585,- 
241.48,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  Capital  as  before  stated,  the  whole 
amount  becomes  $5,661,643.     Thus  glancing  over  the  matter  from 
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a  fiscal  point*  of  view,  we  perceive  that  from  a  Fund  of  less  than 
$1,250,000  at  the  date  of  its  inauguration,  the  State  had  derived  and 
realized  at  the  close  of  1849  more  than  $5,500,000  :  and  by  reference 
to  public  documents  in  the  department  it  will  be  found  that,  during 
the  24  years  of  my  administration,  apart  from  the  incidental  outlays 
in  its  management,  I  had  paid  to  the  Schools  $2,347,563.80,  (nearly 
double  the  amaiint  of  the  original  endowment,)  and  delivered  over  to 
my  successor  a  sound  Capital  of  $2,076,602.75,  making  an  aggregate 
of  $4,424,166.55.  In  this  relation  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  throughout  the  period  of  its  history,  the  School  Fund  has  in  no 
instance  been  augmented  by  extraneous  appropriations ;  all  the  in- 
crease fl^both  of  its  capital  and  of  its  income,  has  been  self  derived. 

Now  if  those  persons,  in  this  and  other  States,  who  have  expressed 
or  entertained  doubts  or  misgivings  as  to  the  utility  of  our  School 
Fund,  counting  it  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  would  consider 
the  probable  result  from  one  year's  experiment  in  the  w^ithdrawal 
from  our  public  schools  the  $133,336,  as  distributed  for  their  support 
in  1849,  it  might  aid  in  a  removal  of  their  doubts,  and  also  in  settling 
the  question  whether  our  schools  could  have  been  raised  to  their  pre- 
sent elevated  position  without  this  auxiliary  appliance. 

I  fully  believe  that  there  is  not,  in  the  history  of  public  endowments 
in  .this  country,  a  parallel  case.  Miscarriage  arisiflg  from  indiffer- 
ence, or  dissipation  growing  out  of  neglect,  have  been  the  proverbial 
absorbents  of  such  public  trusts.  Thus  Massachusetts,  with  6  millions 
of  acres  of  wild  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,  derived  in  the  same 
way  as  ours  in  Ohio,  sold  the  whole  (at  about  the  time  ours  was  con- 
verted into  the  School  Fund,)  taking  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
purchasers  without  security,  and  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  what 
might  have  been,  remains. 

For  more  than  20  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund,  under 
the  existing  provisions  for  its  administration,  the  dividends  to  the 
schools  were  apportioned  to  the  School  districts  upon  the  basis  of  the 
lists  of  taxable  property  belonging  to  the  residents  within  their  limits. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  many  poor  and  populous^ districts, 
where  the  taxable  property  belonged  principally  to  persons  residing 
without  its  limits,  the  dividends  received  from  the  Fund  were  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  them,  with  the  addition  of  their  own  scanty  means,  to 
provide  for  a  teacher  beyond  one  quarter  of  the  year.  Convinced 
both  by  the  nature  of  things  and  the  observation  of  experience,  of  the 
manifest  injustice  of  this  mode  of  distribution,  being  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1821, 1  prepared  and  introduced  a 
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Bill  providing  for  a  distribution  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.  As 
had  been  anticipated,  it  encountered  a  sturdy  opposition  from  the 
City  members ;  but  by  the  mass  of  the  Legislature  so  favorably  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  regarded,  that  it  was  passed  in  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  about  100,  and  in  the  Senate  almost  unanimously. 
And  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  add,  in  this  connexion,  that  during 
the  great  number  of  years  which  have  succeeded  its  adoption,  this 
feature  of  the  law  has  remained  unchanged. 

2.  In  connection  with  our  historical  survey  of  the  School  Fund, 
let  us  examine  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  educa- 
tional superstructure  which  that  munificent  foundation  has  sustained. 

As  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  space  of  four  and 
a  half  years  was,  ex  officio^  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
it  became  under  the  law  one  of  his  important  duties  to  administer  that 
most  admirable  and  beneficial  feature  of  a  Public  School  System,  the 
organizing  and  supervising  Teachers'  Institutes  or  Conventions 
in  every  County  of  the  State,  by  means  of  which,  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  public  education  might  be  awakened  among  the  people,  and 
tlie  experience  of  the  different  teachers  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
work  turned  to  a  serviceable  account  through  mutual  counsel  and  an 
interchange  of  views.  It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  in  connection  wiih  a 
history  of  our  School  Fund,  and  peculiarly  relevant  to  the  occa- 
sion, to  trace  briefly  before  this  Convention  of  Teachers  the 
introduction  of  this  highly  important  and  valuable  instrumentality  for 
the  improvement  of  Teachers  and  their  schools,  which  stands  con- 
nected with  the  leading  and  living  events  in  our  Common  School 
history. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  antecedent  to  the  establishment 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  a  Normal  School  in  Connecticut,  distin- 
guished educators  had  urged  upon  the  Legislature  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  the  importance  of  the  matter,  but  with  little  success. 
From  1825  to  1837  the  various  Governors  of  the  State,  in  their 
annual  messages,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  had  recommended  the  devi- 
sing of  measures  to  meet  the  case ;  but  afler  many  Reports  from  Le- 
gislative Committees  and  much  attendant  discussion  of  the  subject, 
nothing  of  practical  importance  had  been  effected,  except  as  these 
preliminary  movements  had  paved  the  way  for  more  definite  action 
which  followed. 

In  1837  the  Legislature  required  the  School  Visitors  to  report  to 
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the  State  Comptroller  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools. 
Though  returns  were  made  hy  only  about  one  half  of  the  School 
Societies,  the  information  elicited,  was  sufficient  to  induce  remedial 
action ;  and  at  the  session  of  1838,  under  a  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  the  Legislature  constituted  a  Boabd  of  Commissioners 
irou  Common  Schools,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Commissioner 
of  the  School  Fund,  and  eight  persons,  one  from  each  County,  with 
a  Secretary,  upon  whom  devolved  the  chief  burden  of  the  matter. 

This  Board  and  their  efficient  Secretary,  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D., 
aided  by  the  School  Visitors,  and  other  friends  of  Common  School 
improvement,  labored  earnestly  in  their  endeavors  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  our  educational  system  of  a  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Con- 
ventions, and  other  requisite  modifications.  The  proposed  plan  of  the 
Board  was  at  first  and  for  a  time  favorably  received,  but  the  issue  of 
its  adoption  by  the  Legislature  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Committee 
upon  the  subject  reported  that  although  the  measures  proposed  were 
apparently  sound  in  theory,  the  policy  was  impracticable,  as  being  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment.  Although  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
had  at  an  early  day  incorporated  these  features  into  her  educational 
polity,  with  marked  and  manifest  success,  sustaining  as  the  main- 
spring of  its  efficiency,  three  Normal  Schools,  and  a  similar  exempli- 
fication was  furnished  in  the  case  of  New  York, — ^in  the  face  of  these 
demonstrations  of  an  accredited  theory,  under  the  deadening  influences 
of  a  created  prejudice  against  it,  upon  the  capricious  ground  of  its 
being  of  foreign  origin,  the  first  favorable  impression  which  had 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  gave  place  to  an  absorbing 
indifierence.  And  there  was  much  truth  In  a  remark  made  at  the 
time  by  a  distinguished  advocate  of  public  education,  that  our  whole 
Common  School  system  seemed  struck  with  paralysis.  All  further 
efforts  in  this  line  of  educational  improvement,  in  Connecticut,  were 
for  the  time  abandoned ;  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  abolished, 
and  the  Secretary  went  into  the  Superintendency  of  popular  education 
in  lihode  Island. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  in  which  the  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment had  been  enabled  to  rectify  itself,  the  subject  was  re-opened ; 
and  at  its  session  of  1844  the  Legislature  appointed  a  Committee  of 
eight  members,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  our  Common 
Schools  and  report  to  the  next  session  such  plans  as  might  be  found 
requisite  for  their  improvement. 

In  their  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1845,  the  Committee  having 
examined  the  current  working  of  the  existent  School  system  and 
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discovered  the  insufficiency  of  its  means  and  appliances,  recommended 
among  other  measures  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  and 
Teachers'  Institxjtes.  At  this  session  the  Commissioner  of  the 
School  Fund  was  constitnted  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  matter,  and 
to  make  an  annual  Report  to  the  Legislature.  No  provision,  how- 
ever, was  made  at  that  time  for  a  Normal  School  or  for  Conventions 
of  Teachers. 

In  1846  the  Superintendent  reported  the  condition  of  the  Schools 
as  gathered  from  the  School  Visitors,  calling  attention  to  the  existing 
defects  and  suggesting  what  seemed  to  his  judgment  the  only  ade- 
quate remedy.  As  seconding  his  own  views,  the  Superintendent 
appended  to  his  Report  an  able  prize  essay ^  furnished  by  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  popular  education,  in  which,  among  other  improve- 
ments, the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  and  Teachei's'  Conven- 
tions was  advocated  and  recommended.  The  Joint  Committee  to 
whom  this  Report  was  referred,  recommended  a  favorable  considera- 
tion of  both  objects ;  but  the  Legislature,  after  the  expression  of  a 
general  approval  of  the  plan,  postponed  direct  action  on  the  subject 
Copies  of  the  Joint  Committee's  Report  were,  however,  directed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  several  School  Visitors  throughout  the  State,  request- 
ing an  expression  of  their  views  on  the  subject 

Having  elicited  full  and  detailed  reports  from  the  Visitors,  together 
with  a  general  commendation  of  the  proposed  measure,  these  Reports 
were  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1847,  in  connexion  with  the 
Superintendent's  Report  of  that  year.  Thus  a  general  approval  of 
his  plan  by  those  more  intimately  concerned,  was  added  to  its  recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee,  and  the  way  seemed  prepared  for  that 
favorable  Legislative  action  which  had  been  so  long  desired.  It 
came,  at  length,  though  not  at  first  in  its  full  measure,  yet  to  such  an 
extent  as  might  test  the  practical  utility  of  the  proposed  plan,  in  the 
shape  of  an  experiment. 

At  its  session  of  1847  the  Legislature  passed  a  Resolve,  authoriss- 
ing  the  Superintendent  to  employ  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to 
hold  Conventions  in  September  and  October,  at  two  places  in  each 
County — -for  that  year  only — for  the  purpose  of  eliciting,  by  an  inter- 
change of  views  and  mutual  counsel  among  the  teachers,  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  Under 
this  provision  the  Superintendent  employed  several  gentlemen  of* 
ability,  who,  in  September  and  October  following,  conducted  Teachers' 
Conventions  at  sixteen  different  places  previously  designated  and 
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announced  by  the  Superintendent.  The  interest  with  which  this 
initial  measure  was  regarded,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at 
these  Conventions  more  than  1,400  Teachers  were  in  attendance. 

No  provision  having  been  made  under  this  Resolve  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  establishing  a  Seminary  for  Teachers,  or  Normal  School, 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  session 
a  plan  which  should  embrace  this  object  Thus  public  sentiment,  as 
indicated  by  Legislative  policy,  was  exhibited  as  having  advanced 
another  stage  in  the  progress  of  School  improvement. 

At  the  session  of  1848  the  Superintendent  reported  his  proceedings 
in  the  past  year,  together  with  full  statements  of  the  doings  at  the  sev- 
era^Teachers*  Conventions ;  and  the  recapitulation  of  beneficial  results 
so  fully  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  measure  in  a  successful  issue 
of  the  experiment,  that  a  Resolve  similar  to  the  first,  but  more  per- 
manent in  its  provisions,  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Superintendent 
to  employ  the  instrumentality  thus  tested  and  approved,  annuaUy ; 
and  passing  thiftsinto  the  permanent  account,  it  served  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  a  further  advancement  in  the  onward  march  of  school  im- 
provement. At  this  session  a  Bill  for  the  support  of  a  Normal 
School  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

At  the  session  of  1849,  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conductors  of  Teachers'  Con- 
ventions in  the  past  year,  as  also  from  the  Report  of  a  Legislative 
Committee,  it  became  clearly  apparent,  that  the  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings which  had  been  entertained  respecting  the  utility  of  Teachers' 
Conventions  and  a  Normal  School,  were  so  generally  removed,  that 
these  leading  features  in  the  plan  for  educational  improvement  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  of  questionable  expediency.  At  the  same 
session,  following  upon  this  advantage,  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
co-operation  of  others,  again  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  urging  the  im^  ortance  of  their  definite  action;  and  as 
indifference  had  in  turn  given  place  to  a  living  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  no  opposition  was  manifested,  it  seemed  conclusive  that  public 
sentiment  in  the  cause  of  education  was  in  advance  of  legislative 
action  in  this  behalf,  and  that  the  politic  and  proper  issue  was  a  con- 
currence with  the  general  desire. 

At  this  session  of  1849, — thus   made  memorable, — Public   Acts 

•were  passed,  providing  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  Teachers' 

Conventions  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.     Upon  a 

recommendation  in  the  Superintendent's  Report,  the  duties  of  that 
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office  were  separated  irom  those  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  distinct  appointment  in  connection  with 
the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Normal  School.  The  Superintendent 
resigned  his  office  in  September  following,  and  Henrj  Barnard,  LL.  D., 
having  returned  to  his  native  State,  was  chosen  as  successor.  After 
Mr.  Barnard  had  h^ld  the  office  for  five  years,  he  resigned,  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Philbrick  succeeded  him  for  two  years,  when  he  also  resigned. 
Mr.  David  N.  Camp  was  next  appointed  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  meet 
him  here  as  the  present  incumbent 

Having  already  occupied  more  time  than  was  originally  contempla- 
ted in  this  survey,  I  must  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  subject  at  the 
point  which  marks  the  termination  of  my  official  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  in  Connecticut  in  1849. 

From  the  large  attendance  on  the  present  occasion,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  an  earnest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  the  interest  of  Teachers  which  accompanied  the 
ioaugurat'on  of  Conventions  for  their  particular  benefit,  has  suffered 
no  abatement,  and  that  the  courses  of  public  sentiment  in  this  behalf 
point  in  the  right  direction. 

The  experience  of  the  past  and  the  observation  of  it  in  the  present, 
confirm  the  correctness  of  a  remark  in  my  official  Report  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1848: — "that  the  Institutes  or  Schools  for  Teachers 
should  be  regarded  as  part  of  our  system  of  Common  School  instruc- 
tion, and  as  such,  should  be  appointed,  organized,  supported  and  super- 
vbed  by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
system,  and  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  State." 


SCHOOLS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  have  ever  promoted  education  and  honored 
educated  men.  The  scholar  has  ever  ranked  high,  compared 
with  the  mechanic  and  merchant,  and  since  A.  D.  600,  the 
civil  officers  have  been  selected  from  literary  graduates. 
The  Chinese  classics  say,  that  among  the  ancients,  villages 
had  their  schools,  districts  their  academies,  departments  their 
colleges,  and  principalities  their  universities.  These  are  for 
the  benefit  of  boys.  Chinese  writers  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  female  education,  but  we  never  see  their  girls  in 
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school,  and  have  seldom  seen  a  Chinese  wo^an  who  could 
read  her  own  language.  The  chief  stimulus  for  boys  to 
study  is  the  prospect  of  office  and  wealth.  For  girls  there 
is  no  such  stimulus.  Parents  are  unwilling  to  put  their 
daughters  under  the  instruction  of  a  man,  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  woman  who  has  the  learning  and  leisure  to  teach. 
The  very  few  Chinese  women  who  can  read,  have  learned 
from  a  father  or  brother,  at  home.  A  few  are  instructed  in 
music  or  embroidery,  but  the  great  mass  of  women  in  China 
are  employed  in  the  servile  occupations  of  the  house  or  the 
field. 

The  boys  commence  their  studies  at  six  or  seven  years  of 
age.  In  China  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  every 
boy,  whatever  his  rank,  takes  the  same  class  book,  and  sub- 
mits to  the  same  training.  The  school-room  is  a  low  shed, 
or  a  back  room  in  6ome  temple,  or  an  attic  in  some  shop, 
where  each  boy  is  supplied  with  a  table  and  a  stool,  and  the 
teacher  has  a  more  elevated  seat  and  a  larger  table.  In  the 
corner  of  the  room  is  a  picture  of  Confucius,  before  which 
each  pupil  prostrates  himself  on  entering  the  room,  and  then 
makes  his  obeisance  to  his  teacher.  He  then  brings  his 
book  to  his  teacher,  who  repeats  over  a  sentence  or  more  to 
the  pupil,  and  he  goes  to  his  place,  repeating  the  same  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  till  he  can  repeat  it  from  memory,  when 
he  returns  to  his  teacher  and  laying  his  book  upon  the  teach- 
er's table,  turns  his  back  both  upon  book  and  teacher,  and 
repeats  his  lesson.  This  is  called  backing  the  lesson.  In  this 
way  he  goes  through  the  volume,  till  he  can  back  the  whole 
book,  and  then  he  takes  another  volume  and  another,  until 
he  can  back  a  list  of  the  classics.  The  number  of  boys  in  a 
school  varies  from  ten  to  twenty.  Each  one  goes  through 
the  same  process,  coming  up  in  turn  to  back  his  lesson ;  and 
he  that  has  a  defective  recitation,  receives  a  blow  upon  the 
head  fropi  the  master's  bamboo  ferule,  and  returns  to  his  seat 
to  perfect  his  lesson. 

The  teachers  are  usually  unsuccessful  candidates  for  pre- 
ferment and  office,  who,  not  having  habits  of  business  or  a 
disposition  to  labor,  turn  pedagogues.     They  receive  tuition 
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from  their  pupils.  The  tuition  is  proportioned  to  the  means 
of  the  parent,  and  varies  from  three  to  twelve  dollars  a  year, 
with  an  occasional  gift  of  food  or  fruit. 

The  schools  are  opened  at  early  dawn,  and  the  boys  study 
till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  when  they  go  to  breakfast.  After  an 
hour  or  more  they  return  and  study  till  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  retire  for  the  day.  In  winter  they  some- 
times have  a  lesson  in  the  evening. 

All  Chinese  boys  begin  with  a  book  called  "the  Trimetri- 
cal  Classic,"  which  some  of  their  commentators  have  termed 
a  passport  into  the  regions  of  classical  and  historical  litera- 
ture. We  should  as  soon  think  of  putting  into  a  beginner's 
hands  a  copy  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  as  this  book 
But  these  young  Celestials  are  not  expected  to  understand 
what  they  read.  They  simply  memorise,  and  occasionally 
write  out  some  more  simple  character.  After  reading  and 
memorising  for  two  or  three  years,  they  begin  to  study  the 
sentiments  of  the  author. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  seldom  master  the 
classics,  but  gain  a  smattering  of  books,  and  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  language  sufficiently  to  keep  accounts.  This, 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  mathematics,  ends  their  educa- 
tion. They  remain  at  school  not  more  than  three  or  four 
years,  and  when  grown  up,  retain  the  sound  of  many  charac- 
ters, but  are  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  page  in  any 
common  book  ;  and  they  constitute  no  small  portion  of  the 
school  boys  in  China. — Dean^s   China  Mission. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Probably  there  are  few  things  that  so  much  tax  the 
patience  of  the  teacher  as  the  correction  of  vicious  habits  of 
pronunciation.  If  *a  boy  has,  from  his  earliest  years,  been 
left  or  taught  to  mispronounce  a  word, — and  if  he  has  heard 
it  mispronounced  by  parents  and  associates,  it  will  be  no 
easy  matter  to  correct  the  habit.     It  can  not  be  ddne  in  a 
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day,  nor  by  a  single  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  has 
been  confirmed  by  years  of  practice,  and  long  continued 
associations  have  made  it  seem  right.  Patient  and  contin- 
ued effort  will  be  required  to  eradicate  the  wrong  and  estab- 
lish the  right.  But  teachers  must  not  despond.  It  is  their 
duty  to  labor  patiently  to  correct  erroneous  views  and  habits, 
and  to  establish  right  ones  in  their  place. 

But  what  can  the  teacher  do  in  this  direction?  We 
ahswer,  he  must  do  what  he  can  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  so  that  they  will  be  watchful  over 
their  habits.  He  should  afeo  devote  a  few  minutes  daily  to 
an  exercise  in  pronunciation.  To  make  this  practical,  let  us 
tell  how  we  would  do.  After  having  properly  enforced  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  we  would  say  to  our  pupils  some- 
thing as  follows:  *'  We  wish  each  of  you  would  note  down 
to-day  all  the  words  that  you  think  are  mispronounced  within  • 
your  hearing,  either  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere,  and 
before  the  school  closes  we  will  call  for  them."  Just  before 
the  hour  of  dismission  we  will  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
reports  from  the  pupils,  writing  the  words  named  upon  the 
blackboard.  On  the  first  day  we  will  suppose  we  obtain  the 
following  list  of  words  that  have  been  mispronounced : 

Are.  Lyceum. 

Again.  Museum. 

Arctic.  Michievous. 

Arabic.  Oasis. 

Column.  Been. 

Corps.  Does. 

Coral.  Recess. 

Extraordinary.  Toward. 

These  words  are  to  be  distinctly  written  upon  the  black- 
board, and  to  be  kept  there  several  hours,  perhaps  for  days. 
Two  minutes  of  time  may  be  devoted  to  their  pronunciation 
at  two  or  three  cliff'erent  times  in  course  of  the  day.  Let 
some  pupil  be  called  upon  to  give  the  wrong  and  correct  pro- 
nunciations and  have  the  entire  school  unite  in  uttering  dis- 
tinctly the  correct  mode.  '  It  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able exercise:     Teacher,  try  it.     When  you  have  awakened 
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an  interest  yoa  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  list  of  words. 
Your  pupils  will  lend  a  listening  ear  to  all  conversation  thoy 
may  hear,  and  make  a  memorandum  of  mispronounced 
words.  They  will  become  more  watchful  of  their  own 
modes,  and  will  daily  cultivate  a  critical  spirit  Let  the 
teacher  encourage  and  direct  it. 

Perhaps  some  may  ask,  "  What  standard  shall  we  fol- 
low?" In  answer,  we  will  say,  be  sure  to  follow  some 
authorized  standard.  It  will  be  safe  to  follow  either  Web- 
ster or  Worcester, — but  hardly  safe  to  disregard  both.  Be 
sure  that  you  adopt  a  mode  properly  sanctioned,  and  then 
labor  to  popularize  it  in  your  school.  All  proper  effort  in 
this  direction  will  tend  to  make  school  pleasant,  by  affording 
a  temporary  relief  from  the  severer  studied  of  the  day. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  WANTS. 

[We  take  the  following  truthful  words  from  the  late  Report  of  the 
Hon.  F/Uncis  Gillette,  the  faithful  and  efficient  Acting  Visitor  of  the 
scliools  of  Hartford.  Tl^^y  ^^  words  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  truth. 
Res.  Ed.]     . 

Some  writers  place  the  school  next  to  the  family,  and  the 
teacher  beside  the  parent.  It  is  even  so.  Why  then  should 
the  relationship  go  so  unrecognized  by  the  parent,  and  he 
never  know  his  nearest  and  best  friend  ?  Does  the  teacher 
not  need  his  acquaintance  and  aid  to  help  him  on  in  his 
great  task  ?  If  the  parent  worries  under  the  care  of  two, 
three,  or  more  children,  and  seeks  relief  by  hurrying  them  to 
school  as  soon  as  they  can  go  there  with  the  aid  of  older 
ones,  must  it  not  go  hard  with  the  teacher  who  is  charged 
with  scores  of  them,  the  livelong  day,  and  does  she  not  need 
the  friendship,  encouragement,  and  sympathy  of  the  parent, 
and  of  all  other  persons  who  have  any  kindness  to  bestow? 
Is  it  not  unkind,  not  to  say  cruel,  for  parents  to  neglect  the 
teachers  of  their  children — their  own  and  their  children's 
best  friend? — and  leave  them  to  toil  on,  term  after  term,  and 
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year  after  year,  in  the  heavy  task  of  training  their  children 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  uncheered  by  a  word  kindly  spoken, 
or  any  other  token  of  sweet  sympathy  ?  Our  teachers  often 
sink  under  their  exhausting  labors,  and  are  necessitated  to 
leave  their  places.  No  wonder.  They  would  be  superior  to 
humanity  if  they  could  endure  such  neglect  and  unapprecia- 
tion  without  the  waning  of  health,  and  the  loss  of  that  elas- 
tic energy  so  essential  to  their  efficiency  and  success.  The 
extent  and  universality  of  the  teacher's  claim,  not  only  upon 
parents,  but  upon  all  society  in  all  times,  is  thus  set  forth 
by  Prof.  Huntington,  of  Cambridge:  "Entering  into  the 
dignity  of  so  grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are  the  ministers 
of  every  higher  institution  in  our  social  state.  They  are  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family;  the  builders  and 
strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  perpetually  reinaugurating 
the  government.  They  are  apostles  for  the  church ;  they  ^ 
are  the  fellow-helpers  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all  fam- 
ilies, King  over  all  empires.  Head  of  the  Church." 

To  advance  and  perfect  our  schools,  all  parties,  teachers, 
pupils,  parents,  school-officers,  all,  must  work  together  with 
emulous  well-doing.  Remissness  and  languor  anywhere  will 
breed  detriment  and  loss  everywhere,  and  postpone  the  com- 
ing of  the  school-millennium.  If  parents,  especially,  fail  to 
do  their  part  by  exerting  favoring  home  influences  on  the 
child,  and  sustaining  the  teacher  by  their  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  but  little,  comparatively,  can  be  done  in  the 
school-room.  Let  us  then  modify  the  maxim,  so  current^ 
which  asserts,  "As  the  teacher,  such  is  the  school,"  and  say 
rather,  as  the  parent,  such  is  the  teacher,  school  and  all ;  for 
back  of  all  the  parent  stands  with  moulding  hand,  to  give 
shape  and  character  to  all. 

Nor  will  ail  be  attained  in  the  cause  of  school-improve- 
ment, until  our  citizens  generally  shall  awake  to  the  subject 
and  give  it  their  fresh  love  and  wise  thoughts.  We  wish  all 
our  best  minds  to  be  turned  in  this  direction,  and  evince 
their  faith  in  our  public  schools,  as  the  basis  and  bulwark  of 
free  government,  by  corresponding  works  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  their  power  to  redeem,  save,  and  perpetuate  a  now 
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tottering  republic.  We  wish  them  to  cherish  this  great, 
primary  interest,  and  give  it  their  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
support.  Bright  and  blessed  will  that  epoch  be  in  the  future 
annals  of  our  country,  when  its  foremost  men,  its  statesmen, 
scholars  and  orators  ;  its  professional  men  and  philosophers, 
shall  be  occupied,  not  so  much  with  efforts  to  remedy  human 
ills,  as  with  labors  to  prevent  them,  by  moulding  and  stamp- 
ing the  child  aright,  and  thus  securing  in  the  after-growth 
of  the  well-cultured  man,  the  intelligent,  virtuous  and  upright 
citizen. 


A  Touching  Incident. — In  the  midst  of  the  general  uproar 

and  jollity  among  the   members  of  the   Seventh  Regiment, 

while  in  Philadelphia — writes  the  special  correspondent  of 

the  Tribune — a  clean  looking,  respectable  old  lady  made  her 

appearance,  lugging  a  huge  market-basket  on  each  arm,  and 

making  diligent  inquiry  for  "some  of  the  officers."     One  of 

the  sergeants  was   sent  to  inquire  her  business,  which  she 

stated  thus:     "I  heerd  that  some  of  you  soldier  men  hadn't 

got  anything  to  eat,  and  specially  that  you  was  out  of  bread. 

Now,  I've   brought  you  some  that  is  real  good,  home-made 

bread — ?ome  of  it  I  made  myself,  and  some  of  it  a  neighbor 

made  for  me.     Here,  take  it — ^you  are  welcome  to  it.      I 

want  to  find  some  one  to  give  it  to."     Some  of  the  men,  of 

course,  proposed  to  pay  her  for  it,  but  she  positively  declined, 

saying:  "No,  no — I  want  to  give  it  to  you.     I  had  a  boy 

once  who  was   a  soldier  in   the  regular  army!  he  was  all 

through   the   Mexican  war,  and  he  was  killed  in  battle.     I 

always  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  ever  do  too  much  for  the  soldiers. 

I  can't  give  you   much,  boys,"  continued  she,  wiping  away 

the  tears  that  would  come  at  the  thought  of  her  own  "  boy," 

"but  here's  my  bread,  and  I  hope  some  of  you  may  like  it. 

There's  a  plate  of  nice  fresh  bu  ter  there,  too,  and  you  may 

have  the  basket,  and   the  plates,  and  everything.     May  be 

my  boy  has  wanted  some  bread  some  time,  and  I  hope  some 

mother  gave  him  some."     Here  the  old  lady,  after  a  minute's 

struggle,  broke  entirely  down,   and   with   the  words,  "  My 
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poor  boy — my  dear  Alfred!"  she  hurried  away,  leaving  her 
basket  behind  her. 


The  Price  op  Battle. — At  the  battle  of  Areola^  the 
Austrians  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  18,000  men;  the 
French,  15,000. 

At  Holienlinden  the  Austrians  loss  was  14,000;  the  French, 
9,000. 

At  Austerlitz,  the  Allies,  out  of  80,000  men,  lost  30,000  in 
killed,  wounded  or  prisoners;  the  French  lost  only  (!)  12,000. 

At  Jena  and  Auerstadt  the  Prussians  lost  30,000  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  and  nearly  as  many  prisoners,  making 
nearly  60,000  in  all;  and  the  French  14,000  in  killed  and 
woundjed. 

At  the  terrific  battle  of  Ej/lau,  the  Russians  lost  25,000  in 
killed  and  wounded;  and  the  French  30,000. 

At  Friedland  the  Russian  loss  was  17,000,  in  killed  and 
wounded — the  French  loss  8,000. 

At  Wagram  the  Austrians  and  French  lost  each  26,000 
men,  or  50,0U0  in  all,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Smolensko  the  French  loss  was  17,000  men — that  of 
the  Russians,  10,000. 

At  Borodino,  which  is  said  to  have  been  "the  most  mur- 
derous and  obstinately  fought  battle  on  record,''  the  French 
lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  60,000  men — the 
Russians  about  the  same.number,  making  in  all  100,000  men 
in  one  battle! 

At  Lutzen  the  French  loss  was  18,000  men — the  AUids, 
16,000. 

At  Bautzen  the  French  lost  25,000  men — the  Allies,  16,000. 

At  Dresden,  where  the  battle  lasted  two  days,  the  Allies 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  25,000  men;  and  the 
French  between  10,000  and  12,000. 

At  Leipsic,  which  lasted  three  days,  Napoleon  lost  two 
Marshals,  twenty  Generals,  and  about  60,000  men,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners — the  Allies,  1,790  officers,  and  about 
40,000  men— upwards  of  100,000  men  in  all! 
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Besides  these  were  several  others  of  minor  importance  to 
the  foregoing,  as  to  the  loss  of  men,  bat  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate. There  were  those  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  a  most  des- 
perately contested  fight — the  famous  6a<//e  of  the  Nile^  a. sea 
fight,  in  which  Nelson  lost  895  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  French  5,225  men  in  killed  and  woanded,  3,005 
prisoners,  and  12  oat  of  17  ships  engaged  in  the  action. 


A  HINT. 


Mr.  Editor. — Did  you  ever  in  visiting  a  school  feel  sure 
that  from  the  moment  you  entered  it  every  thing  was  out  of 
its  usual  course  on  account  of  your  presence  ?  Have  you  not 
sometimes  been  conscious  that  both  teacher  and  papil  were 
acting  a  part,  and  that  the  school  was  very  different  when 
strangers  were  not  present?  There  is  something  in  the  air 
of  the  room  and  the  tone  of  every  thing  said  and  done,  which 
reveals  to  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  schools,  that 
the  usual  order  is  reversed,  and  the  spirit  which  commonly 
rales  is  suppressed.  Only  certain  classes  are  called- up,  and 
only  certain  scholars  are  called  on,  to  recite,  and  there  is  an 
appearance  of  promptness  and  accuracy  on  the  surface, 
which  you  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  yourself,  belies 
the  true  character  of  the  school.  The  teacher,  you  are  con- 
vinced, is  more  particular  in  enforcing  order,  and  the  pupil, 
as  you  think  you  can  detect,  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
way  things  are  going.  Any  teacher  knows  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  whenever  it  may  be  desirable,  to  make  a  class 
appear  well  by  a  skillful  selection  and  distribution  of  ques- 
tions, or  by  an  adroit  change  of  tactics.  I  have  heard  a 
teacher  boast  that  he  could  always  make  a  visitor  believe  his 
school  to  be  well-behaved  and  well-taught  by  the  way  he 
managed  when  any  one  was  present  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  principle,  to  let  the  school 
appear  always  just  as  it  really  is,  than  to  attempt  to  deceive 
by  meretricious  virtues  ?  Indeed,  nobody  whose  good  opin- 
ion is  worth  any  thing,  is  deceived  by  such  assumed  excel- 
lences!    We  all  know  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
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class  or  a  school  always  to  make  a  fine  show,  and  why  not 
let  them  present  to  any  one's  inspection,  the  truth,  without 
apology  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  falsehood  on  the  other 
band  ?  To  do  any  thing  else  betrays  at  once  weakness  and 
unfaithfulness,  and  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  course  on 
the  school  can  not  be  otherwise  than  disastrous  ?  What  can 
one  do  who  is  asked  "to  make  some  remarks"  at  the  close 
of  such  a  school  ?  Expose  the  trick  and  say  what  your 
indignation  prompts?  That  will  hardly  do  for  a  visitor, 
especially  if  he  be  an  unofficial  one.  The  safer  way  would 
be  to  leave  just  before  the  time  for  making  remarks  comes, 
and  shake  off  the  dust  from  your  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
such  dishonesty.  H.  B.  B. 


EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

[The  two  classes  of  wordsNv^hich  follow  are  taken  from  "Exercises 
in  Dictation,"  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Burr,  of  New 
York.  We  give  them  an  insertion  here  with  the  belief  that  they  will 
be  found  of  practical  value  in  the  school-room.] 

WORDS   OF  TWO   PRONUNCIATIONS. 

The  pronunciation  of  each  of  the  following  words  is  determined  hy 
its  signification.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  to  require  pupils  to  give 
their  understanding  of  the  emphasis  and  meaning  by  incorporating 
them  into  sentences,  as  illustrated  below.* 


Absent 

Augment 

Collect. 

Concrete. 

Abstract. 

August 

Comment. 

Concord. 

Abuse. 

Bow. 

Commerce. 

Conduct 

Accent 

Cement. 

Commune. 

Confine. 

Affix. 

Close. 

Compound. 

Conflict 

Attribute. 

Compact. 

Concert 

Conjure. 

♦  John  was  ab'sent  from  the  recitation. 

He  ought  not  to  absent'  himself  so  often. 

Mary  gave  an  ab'stract  of  the  story. 

It  was  wrong  for  Thomas  to  abstract'  the  money  as  he  did. 

The  man  said  he  would  not  abuse  (abuze)  the  horse. 

Such  abuse  (abuce)  was  wrong. 
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Contract. 

Export 

Mall. 

Read. 

Contrast. 

Extract 

Minute. 

Rebel. 

Converse. 

Ferment 

Misconduct. 

Recollect. 

Convert. 

Form. 

Mouse. 

Record. 

Convict. 

Frequent 

Mow. 

Refuse. 

Convoy. 

Gallant 

Object 

Reprimand 

Consort. 

Gill. 

Overcharge. 

Row. 

Contest. 

House. 

Overthrow. 

Sewer. 

Countermand. 

Import. 

Permit 

Slough. 

Courtesy. 

Incense. 

Polish. 

Sow. 

Descant. 

Increase. 

Precedent 

Subject 

Desert. 

Inlay. 

Prefix. 

Survey. 

Diffuse- 

Insult 

Prelude. 

Tarry. 

Digest 

Interchange. 

Presage. 

Tear. 

Discount 

Interdict 

Present 

Torment. 

Entrance. 

Intimate. 

Produce. 

Transfer. 

Escort. 

Invalid. 

Progress. 

Transport 

Essay. 

Lead. 

Project 

Undress. 

Excuse. 

Live. 

Protest 

Use. 

Exile. 

Lower. 

Provost 

Wind. 

WORDS   VARYING  IN   USE. 

Each  of  the  words  in  the  following  list  has  two  or  more  meanings 
or  applications.  Some  of  them  have  several,  though  in  some  cases 
local  usage  increases  the  number.  Let  the  pupils  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous uses  by  incorporating  them  into  sentences  as  indicated  below.* 
It  will  prove  an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise. 


Address. 

BiU. 

Angle. 

Blade. 

Bachelor. 

Blow. 

Bait 

Board. 

Bale. 

Boot 

BaU. 

Box. 

Base. 

Butt 

Bat 

Cape. 

Bay. 

Case. 

Beaver. 

Cashier, 

Cast 

Court. 

Cataract. 

Craft. 

Chase. 

Crane. 

Club. 
Comb. 

Crop. 
Cross. 

Consistency. 
Com. 

Crow. 
Crown. 

Corporal. 
Count 

Dam. 
Dale. 

Counter. 

Deal. 

opped  to  bait  the  horses.    They  bait  the 

*  John  used  clams  for  bait,    Tfa 
bear. 

The  walk  had  a  border  of  box.  The  rule  was  made  of  box.  He  was  seated  on 
the  box  of  the  coach.  A  box  was  missing  from  one  wheel.  They  learn  to  box  the 
compass.  The  man  gave  him  a  5or  on  the  ear.  William  kept  his  money  in  a 
box.    They  box  skillfully.    The  men  box  the  goods. 

T^e  vessel  was  in  the  bay.  The  dogs  were  kept  at  6ay.  The  man  rode  a  bay 
horse.  The  dogs  bay  at  the  moon.  He  was  under  a  6ay-tree.  She  sat  by  the 
&a^-window. 
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Dear. 

Grave. 

Moor. 

Sable. 

Deck. 

Graze. 

Martar, 

Scale. 

Desert. 

Habit. 

Mould. 

Season. 

Diet. 

Haa. 

Nail. 

Set 

Draw. 

Hamper. 

Page. 

Shaft. 

Engross. 

Hide. 

Pale. 

Shoal. 

Express. 

Hind. 

Pahn. 

Sole. 

Fair. 

Jet- 

Partial. 

Sound. 

Fare. 

Kind. 

Pen. 

Spring. 

Fellow. 

Left. 

Perch. 

Stake. 

File. 

Letter. 

Pike. 

Steep. 

Fillet. 

Light. 

Pitch. 

Stern. 

Finn. 

Lighten. 

Poach. 

Stick. 

Flag. 

Lime. 

Port. 

Stock. 

Fold. 

Line. 

Porter. 

Stocks. 

FoiL 

Link. 

Post. 

Strain. 

Foot 

Litter. 

Pound. 

Swallow. 

Forge. 

Look. 

Pupil. 

Talent 

Found. 

Long. 

Quarter. 

Toll. 

Fret. 

Lot. 

Range. 

Tumbler, 

Fry. 

Mail. 

Rank. 

Taper. 

Game. 

Match. 

Rear. 

Tender. 

Gin. 

Meal. 

Rent. 

Usher. 

Grain. 

Mean. 

Rock. 

Utter. 

Grate. 

Meet. 

Rush. 

Yard. 

ABILENE— BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

We  are  now  reading,  as  part  of  the  morning  devotions  of  school — 
the  Scripture  selection  for  the  day — the  Gospels  in  Chronological 
arrangement.  We  are  following  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson's  Eng- 
lish Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  have  just  entered  on  his  Part  11, 
the  introduction  of  Jesus  to  his  public  ministry,  by  John  the  Baptist 

As  we  were  reading  the  selection  this  morning,  we  came  to  the 
verse  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene." 
As  teacher,  it  is  naturally  incumbent  on  me  to  explain,  to  point  out 
and  to  make  clear,  every  phrase  and  word  that  is  doubtful  or  difficult, 
wherever  such  explanations  are  practicable,  suitable  or  timely. 
Hence,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  stepped  to  the  large  map  of  Palestine, 
that  hangs  directly  behind  me  to  point  it  out  to  my  pupils,  with  Itu- 
rea,  Trachonitis,  Galilee,  and  Judea — places  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse.  To  my  surprise  the  map  failed  me.  No  Abilene  was  there. 
I  searched  hastily,  butfound  no  Abilene.     I  stood  a  moment  in  grow- 
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ing  surprise,  for  I  had  a  distinct  remembrance  of  formerly  knowing 
the  supposed  location  of  Abilene.  An  expedient  and  a  solution  how- 
ever occurred  to.me  the  next  moment,  in  consulting  the  little  book  on 
Biblical  Geography  published  thirty  years  ago  or  more  by  the  Amer. 
S.  S.  Union.  This  gave,  but  with  some  doubt,  the  location  of  the 
missing  name,  as  N.  W.  of  Damascus.  Hence  impelled,  at  the  first 
leisure  to  further  search  for  facts  on  this  seemingly  obscure  point,  I 
have  this  evening  consulted, — 

1.  Appleton's  Cyclopedia.  In  vain.  No  Abilene,  no  kindred 
word. 

2.  The  New  Biblical  Atlas,  and  Scripture  Gazetteer.  Amer.  S. 
S.  Union,  which  throws  clear  light  on  the  question  to  this  extent : 

"Abilene:  (father  of  mourning,)  a  district  so  called  from  its  chief 
town  Abila,  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  extending  southward  to  Mount 
Hermon.     Luke  iii.  1 ;  (Map  VI.)" 

Encouraged  by  this  clear  statement,  the  map  was  again  sought,  and 
soon  was  Abila  found,  graced  as  a  capital  city  among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Coele,  Syria,  due  N.  W.  of  Damascus.  Then  was  con- 
sulted 

3.  Eobinson's  Later  Researches  in  Palestine,  and  the  Adjacent 
Regions,  (1832.)  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  Publishers.  Thjs 
throws  a  full  daylight  on  the  subject,  concisely  summing  up  all  that  is 
known  or  usually  conjectured,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  diligent 
student  for  full  details. 

Suffice  it  here  to  throw  into  a  few  paragraphs  the  following  facts 
and  views  concerning  the  district  and  its  capital 

Abel,  the  prophet,  was  buried  by  Cain  his  brother,  as  the  Arabs 
believe,  on  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down — ^a 
cliff  not  less  than  800  feet  high, — the  tomb  itself  plain  and  nine  yards 
long,  (30  yards  says  Maundrell.)  Near  the  tomb  is  a  temple  in 
ruins,  45  feet  long  and  27  broad,  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  small  vault  at 
the  eastern  end  in  which  are  three  Sarcophagi. 

This  tomb  Radzivil  mentioned  (A.  D.  1854.)  A  century  later 
Maundrell  suggested  that  Abel  (Habil,)  was  connected  with  Abila 
or  Abilene,  thus  in  popular  tradition  still  recalling  the  city  to  this 
day.  Abila  was  unnoticed  thence,  till  1822,  when  Mr.  Bankes  was 
reported  (Quart.  Rev.  Vol.  XXVI,)  to  have  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  showing  Abila  to  be  situated  at  this  pass,  as  the  ancient 
Itineraries  stated  it,  18  Roman  miles  from  Damascus,  on  the  way  to 
Ba'albek,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun — a  great  road  to  the  sea-coast 
from  Syria  and  the  East. 
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«  Abila  of  Lysanias,'*  (to  distinguish  it  from  Abila  in  Perea  east  of 
Gadara.)  Thus  did  the  Roman  Emperor  Caligula  style  it  when 
giving  it  to  the  elder  Agrippa — Herod  of  the  Acts. 

Thus  did  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  style  it,  when  confirming 
the  gift  at  his  accession  to  the  empire, — "  specifying  that  Abila  of 
Lysanias,  and  whatever  was  on  Mount  Lebanon  were  districts  be- 
longing to  the  Emperor  himself."  Abila  fell  to  the  younger  Agrippa, 
Paul's  judge. 

Abila  as  a  city,  flourished  for  centuries,  with  what  splendor  the 
ruins  still  attest,  viz. :  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and  the 
temples ;  the  road  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
for  200  yards  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  now  terminating  abruptly 
in  a  precipice  of  rock  that  descends  600  or  800  feet ;  the  aqueduct 
passing  just  below  it,  and  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  covered 
with  sloping  stones,  traceable  some  distance  up  and  down  the  valley ; 
the  sepulchres  cut  in  the  perpendicular  limestone  rock  with  great 
labor,  chambers  with  crypts,  and  niches  inside,  or  recesses  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  rock,  some  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps ;  the  tem- 
ples of  Grecian  architecture  built  on  projecting  points  overlooking  the 
river  Barada,  (Abana)  and  its  valley,  nftmerous  fallen  columns  80 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  19  feet  in  length,  immense  capitals,  orna- 
mented pediment,  all  highly  wrought,  and  of  ornamental  sculpture. 

Abila,  in  Christian  days,  became  the  seat  of  a  Bishop  under  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  sent  her  Bishops  once  and  again  to  the 
Councils,  A.  D.  451  and  518,  from  which  date  it  is  lost  to  History 
till  the  present  century. 

Abilene  was  the  name  of  the  district  around  Abila — but  how  ex- 
tensive we  do  not  know. 

Thus  far,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  have  I  studied  the  topic.  The  results 
are  before  you,  and  at  your  service  as  well  as  that  of  my  pupils. 
Should  further  studies  produce  valuable  results,  which  is  doubtful,  we 
will  share  with  you  and  your  circle  of  readers,  such  as  may  not  have 
studied  of  Abilene,  Abila,  and  Abel's  reputed  tomb  in  the  cliff  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  L.  W.  Hart. 


OUR  SOLDIERS. 


Many  of  our  good  schoolmasters  have  gone  "  abroad  "  to  teach  or 
to  assist  in  teaching,  a  very  important  lesson, — a  lesson  of  obedience 
to  rightfully  constituted  authority.     Leaving  such  doctrines  of  moral 
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suasion  as  may  have  possessed  them  here,  thej  have  gone  forth  with 
the  decided  impression  that  order  must  be  preserved,  both  in  and  oat 
of  the  school-room ;  and,  bj  the  way,  some  of  them  have  become 
corporals,  and  if  they  meet  the  rebellious  urchins  of  "  Uncle  Sam," 
there  will  surely  be  a  severe  infliction  of  corporal  punishment. 

Yes,  reader,  the  '' schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  armed  and  equipped 
according  to  law ;  duly  examined  and  approbated  to  go  forth  and  chas- 
tise the  truant  and  rebellious  boys  of  the  South.  We  have  large 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  South,  at  the  West,  and 
on  the  deep.  They  have  gone  manfully  and  bravely  at  duty's  call. 
Let  them  not  be  forgotten.  Let  us  think  of  them  and  pray  for  them. 
We  can  hardly  realize  how  much  they  have  sacrificed  for  their  coun- 
try's good.  Leaving  pleasant  homes,  kind  friends,  and  the  comforts 
of  society  and  life,  they  have  gone  to  endure  hardships  and  privations 
of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  Again,  we  say,  let 
them  not  be  forgotten,  and,  if  need  be,  let  us  be  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifices  that  we  may  contribute  to  their  comfort, — and  even  this  will 
be  but  a  poor  return  for  what  they  are  doing  for  us.  Upon  our  young 
men,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  salvation  of  our  country,  under  Prov- 
idence, depends. 

We  have  received  several  interesting  letters  from  teachers  in  the 
army.  We  have  one  before  us  from  a  Christian  teacher,  now  a 
Christian  soldier,  from  which  we  will  make  a  few  extracts.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  soldiers  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing programme  of  daily  duties :  "  We  are  called  up  by  reveille  and 
sent  to  bed  by  tattoo.  The  beat  of  the  drum  calls  us  to  all  our  duties, 
as  follows : — 

At  6.30  A.  M.,  Reveille  and  roll-call. 

At  6.45  A.  M.,  Breakfast  call. 

At  7  A.  M.,  Police  call,  when  the  streets,  &c.,  are  swept. 

At  7.15  A.  M.,  Surgeon's  call, — when  the  sick  go  to  the  doctor. 
(This  seems  to  be  reversing  our  custom.  We  think  it  will  prove 
beneficial  in  some  cases.     Ed.) 

At  8  A.  M.,  Battallion  drill. 

At  10  A.  M.,  First  call  for  guard  mounting. 

At  10.80  A.  M.,  Guard  mounting. 

At  11  A.  M.,  Drill  on  the  fort  guns. 

At  12  M.,  First  Sergeant's  call 

At  12.80  P.  M.,  Dinner  call.  (We  presume  this  is  promptly 
regarded.) 

At  2  P.  M.,  Company  and  Artillery  drill. 
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At  4  P.  M.,  First  call  for  dress  parade. 

At  4.30  P.  M.,  Dress  parade. 

At  5  P.  M.,  Sapper. 

At  8.30  P.  M.,  Tattoo  and  roll-call. 

At  9.50  P.  M.,  Taps, — ^when  all  the  lights  in  camp  are  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

From  the  above  programme,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soldier's  life  is 
not  one  of  idleness,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  not  so.  In  speaking  of 
camp  life,  he  says, — "  Soldiers  are  continually  in  each  other's  society. 
They  can  not  separate  and  seek  retirement  for  meditation.  O  how  I 
long  for  a  few  hours  of  quiet  and  meditation,  such  as  I  once  had.  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  I  could  lay  my  head  on  a  pillow  and  call  to 
mind  all  the  principal  transactions  of  the  day,  make  corrections,  and 
lay  plans  for  the  next  day,  and  add  to  that  a  sincere  prayer  that  the 
next  day's  doings  might  be  better  than  the  day  that  had  just  closed. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  now.  *  ♦  *  *  On  the  Sabbath  we  have 
services  at  3  P.  M.,  and  prayer  meeting  in  the  evening.  We  also 
have  prayer  meeting  Tuesday  evening,  class  meeting  Thursday  eve- 
ning, Bible  lecture  Friday  evening,  and  sin^ng  Saturday  evening." 

Reader,  will  you  not,  in  your  quiet  home,  surrounded  by  the  com- 
forts of  life,  give  to  the  soldier  your  sympathies  and  your  prayers  ? 
Your  security  and  your  comforts  are  secured  by  his  privations  and 
hardships. 


A  Boy  paid  for  his  Leabning. — "Father,"  said  a  young  hope- 
ful, the  other  day,  "  how  many  fowls  are  there  on  this  table  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  looked  complacently  on  a 
pair  of  nicely  roasted  chickens  that  were  smoking  on  the  table,  "  there 
are  two." 

"  Two ! "  replied  the  smart  boy,  "  there  are  three,  sir,  and  I'll  prove 
it." 

"  Three !"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
man,  "  I'd  like  t9  see  you  prove  it" 

"  Easily  done,  easily  done.  Is  not  that  one  ?"  said  the  smart  boy, 
laying  his  knife  on  the  first ;  "  and  that  two  ?"  pointing  to  the  second ; 
"  and  do  not  one  and  two  make  three  ?" 

"  Really,"  said  the  father,  turning  to  his  wife,  who  was  stupefied  at 
the  immense  learning  of  her  son,  "  really  this  boy  is  a  genius,  and  de- 
serves to  be  encouraged ;"  and  then,  to  show  that  there's  fun  in  old 
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folks  as  well  as  young  ones,  he  add  3d,  "Wife,  do  you  take  one  fowl, 
and  m  take  the  second,  and  John  may  have  the  third  for  his  learn- 
ing." 


Spelling  Matches. — With  the  commencement  of  winter  schools 
there  is  a  revival  of  "  spelling  matches."  A  gentleman  in  Spencer- 
town,  N.  Y.,  writes :  "  We  held  our  spelling  match  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 9th,  as  I  designed.  Twenty-eight  spellers  contended  for  the 
prize,  which  was  Webster's  Dictionary,  pictorial  edition,  unabridged. 
All  but  two  of  the  spellers  were  silenced  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
These  were  two  girls,  one  eleven  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age. 
They  continued  the  contest  for  nearly  an  hour  longer,  on  words  the 
most  difficult  to  be  spelled,  till  the  audience  became  so  wrought  upon 
that  they  proposed  to  buy  a  second  dictionary,  and  thus  end  the  con- 
test    The  money  for  the  purpose  was  raised  on  the  spot." 


A  Good  Plan. — ^An  experienced  and  efficient  teacher  writes 
that  he  has  improved  the  fine  sleighing  by  taking  his  school  to  visit 
another  school  in  the  same  town,  and  thinks  the  visit  had  a  good  in- 
fluence upon  all  parties.  We  do  not  doubt  it.  Such  visits,  occasion- 
ally made,  in  the  right  spirit,  must  do  good. 

He  writes  thus  kindly  of  his  brother  teacher  whose  school  he 
visited :  "  I  found  the  house  neat,  the  scholars  orderly  and  quiet,  and 
the  teacher  doing  the  happy  thing  in  a  happy  way.  This  school  will 
be  a  success,  because  the  teacher  loves  his  work  and  works  with  a  vnU" 
Yes,  such  teachers  always  succeed. 
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New  Haven.  We  recently  spent  a  few  hours,  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  this  city.  The  Dixwell  School  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Whitmore  appeared  remarkably  well.  The  pupils  were 
orderly  and  industrious  and  a  very  pleasant  relation  evidently  exists 
between  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  glance  at  the  several  departments  of  the  Eaton  School  aflforded 
ns  great  pleasure.  We  saw  nothing  to  censure  and  much  to  commend. 
Mr.  Phelps  and  his  c-orps  of  faithful  and  devoted  teachers  are  deser- 
ving of  very  high  praise  for  the  excellent  condition  of  this  important 
school. 
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We  alao  spent  an  hour,  very  pleasantly,  in  the  Webster  School 
which  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jackson  aided  by  10  or  12  as- 
sistant teachers.  Most  of  the  departments  gave  good  evidence  of 
efficiency  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  We  hope  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  other  schools  in  the  city. 

Norwich.  Probably  no  part  of  the  state  can  show  a  greater 
change  and  improvement  in  school  matters  within  the  last  seven  years. 
The  school  in  the  center  district  has, — for  nearly  seven  years, — been 
under  the  charge  of  J.  W.  Allen,  Esq, — President  of  our  State  As- 
sociation. It  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  We  were  present  at  the 
opening  exercises  and  observed  that  every  member  of  the  senior  De- 
partment, probably  150,  joined  in  the  singing  and  we  have  never  heard 
better  singing  in  any  school.  The  room  is  furnished  with  a  valuable 
piano  and  one  of  the  pupils  was  called  to  play  upon  it.  We  were 
told  that  there  were  nearly  thirty  members  of  the  school  who  were 
competent  to  play  the  piano. 

The  School  at  West  Chelsea  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Sherman 
B.  Bishop  and  though  our  call  was  brief  it  was  long  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  a  v^  great  change  and  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
school  since  it  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bishop.  We  trust 
his  services  will  be  long  retained  here. 

At  Greenville  the  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Davis,  who 
by  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  well  directed  labors  has  secured 
an  excellent  reputation  as  an  instructor. 

We  had  not  time  to  visit  the  School  at  the  Falls  which  has  for  two 
or  three  years  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Whittemore.  We 
were  happy  to  learn,  from  various  sources,  that  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  this  school. 

Preston.  We  visited  a  large  school  here  kept  by  Mr.  Robert 
Fuller.  It  appeared  orderly  and  attentive  and  Mr  Fuller  is  evidently 
laboring  faithfully,  but  he  has  more  pupils  than  ought  to  be  placed 
under  any  teacher. 

Yantio.  At  this  place  we  visited  quite  a  large  and  pleasant 
school,  in  a  good  building,  kept  by  Col.  Kingsley  of  Franklin.  Mr. 
K.  has  had  charge  of  this  school  for  several  successive  seasons  and 
deserves  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  of  his  pupils.  It  is  true 
wisdom  to  retain  the  services  of  a  good  teacher  for  successive  terms, 
equally  so  is  it  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  poor  one  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  day. 

At  FiTCHViLLB.    We  met  a  large  school  and  many  of  the  parents. 
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The  school  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Packer  and  its  general 
appearance  was  highly  creditable  to  the  teacher.  The  house  is  a 
very  neat  structure  built  of  stone,  and  its  internal  arrangements  are 
commodious  and  pleasant  The  youth  of  this  place  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Asa  Fitch  Esq.,  for  his  kindness  and  liberality  in  providing 
this  attractive  house. 

Stafford  Springs.  At  this  pleasant  village  there  are  two  schools, 
each  of  two  grades,  where  one  of  three  grades  would  be  far  better. 
People  often  make  a  great  mistake  in  being  too  tenacious  of  a  partic- 
ular location.  The  two  school-houses  at  this  place  are  much  better 
than  the  average  of  school-houses  in  the  state.  At  the  house  nearest 
the  center  Mr.  Holt  and  Miss  Bacon  are  doing  a  good  work.  At 
the  other  the  school  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Fowler  appeared  well, 
while  the  order  in  the  senior  department  was  not  what  it  should  be. 
Grood  discipline  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a  school.  Our 
thanks  are  specially  due  to  Geo.  M.  Ives  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  for 
kind  attentions  here. 

Union.  It  was  our  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  present  at  the 
dedication  of  a  very  neat  and  co9imodious  school  house  at  Mashapaug» 
The  building  is  a  great  credit  to  the  district  and  we  were  glad  to  learn 
that  a  good  degree  of  harmony  had  prevailed  in  relation  to  its  erec- 
tion. The  school  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Sarah  A  Paul, 
who  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  accomplished  and  faith- 
ful teacher.  The  building  was  closely  filled  on  the  evening  bf  its 
dedication  and  the  happy  countenances  of  parents  and  pupils  gave 
evidence  of  their  satisfaction  at  what  had  been  accomplished. 

South  Coventry.  The  school  at  this  place  is  kept  by  Mr. 
Dunham,  a  teacher  of  large  experience  and  devoted  to  his  work.  The 
school  appeared  well. 

South  Britain.  We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  series  of  edu- 
cational meetings  spoken  of  in  our  last  is  continued.  Three  meetings 
have  already  been  held.  At  two  of  them  addresses  or  lectures  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Sharpe,  both 
teachers.     We  trust  much  good  will  result  from  these  meetings. 

New  Britain.  A  very  pleasant  meeting  of  the  School  Visitors, 
District  Committees  and  Teachers  of  this  place,  was  recently  held  at 
the  house  of  Prof.  Camp.  Such  meetings  are  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasant. 

And  over.    At  this  place  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of 
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the  pupils  and  parents.    Andover  has  furnished  many  excellent  teach- 
ers and  there  is  evidently  good  material  for  more. 

Normal  Graduates.  Of  the  members  of  the  last  graduating 
class  we  learn  that  Mr.  Paddock,  is  teaching  in  Westfield ;  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, in  Westport;  Mr.  Sanford,  in  Salisbury;  Sir.  Glover,  in  New- 
town; Miss  Curtis,  in  Hartford;  Miss  Hayes,  in  Deep  River;  Miss 
ffibbard,  in  Wallingford. 

HoLLET.  Mr.  A.  B.  Holley,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state,  but 
more  recently  in  New  York  City,  in  now  serving  as  Steward  on  board 
a  U.  S.  Ship  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Holley,  will  do  good  ser- 
vice wherever  he  may  be. 

Maples.  Mr.  B.  W.  Maples,  for  two  or  three  years  a  successful 
teacher  in  Bridgeport,  has  received  an  appointment  in  a  New  York 
school  at  a  salary  of  $1000.    May  success  attend  his  efforts. 

E.  G.  Upson,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  and  formerly  a 
teacher  in  this  state,  but  now  of  Somerville,  N.  J.  has  been  appointed 
Lieutenant  in  a  Cavalry  Regiment  and  holds  himself  in  readiness  for 
active  service,  and  whenever  and  wherever  duty  calls  he  will  be 
prompt  to  answer. 

Windsor  Locks.  In  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal,  the  action  of 
this  town  in  consolidating  the  districts  was  mentioned.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  the  town  voted  to  grade  the  schools,  and  build  a  new 
central  school-house  the  present  year,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  plans  and  obtain  a  site.  The  Board  of  Visitors  and  District 
Committee  have  already  added  an  intermediate  grade  to  the  schools, 
by  opening  a  new  school  temporarily  in  a  private  building,  and  the 
building  committee  are  busy  in  preparing  plans  for  a  new  house,  to 
be  submitted  at  an  adjourned  town  meeting  in  February. 


Educational  Meeting. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  School  Visitors,  Teachers  and  friends 
of  Education  for  Tolland  County  at  Rockville,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Feb.  7th  and  8th.  The  exercises  will  commence  at  2  P.  M.  Friday 
and  continue  till  Saturday,  P.  M. 

In  the  evening  of  Friday  an  address  will  be  given  by  the  Hon. 
David  N.  Camp,  Supt  of  Schools. 

School  visitors  and  teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  the  hospitalities 
of  the  good  people  of  Rockville  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large 
and  profitable  meeting. 
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Special. 

43*  We  have  added  16  pages  to  this  number  and  may  at  some 
fature  time  claim  the  privilege  of  publishing  a  number  of  less  than 
the  usual  size. 

We  believe  that  this  number  will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers. 
The  history  of  the  School  Fund  and  Teachers'  Institutes  is  long,  but  we 
believe  no  teacher  would  have  a  single  line  omitted.  It  was  prepared 
with  great  care  bj  the  Hon .  Seth  P.  Beers  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
fiUed  the  office  of  School  P^und  Conmiissioner  and  discharged  incum- 
bent duties  with  great  fidelity.  It  is  to  his  good  judgment,  foresight 
and  care  that  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  present  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  Fund,  so  well  managed  now,  and  for  several  years,  by  the 
Hon.  B.  Sedgwick. 

The  information  which  Mr.  Beers  gives  us  is  precisely  what  every 
teacher  ought  to  have;  it  will  enable  them  to  answer  the  oflen  asked 
question, — ^^*  Whence  came  the  present  School  Fund  of  (Connecticut?" 


Our  Journal. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  oar  subscribers  for  continuing  to  ^ve  us  their  support.  In  our 
December  number  we  made  a  special  request  that  those  who  desired 
to  discontinue  their  subscription  would  inform  us  previous  to  the  20th 
of  that  month. 

A  few,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  only  a  few,  have  received  the  Jan- 
nary  number  and  then  signified  their  wish  to  discontinue  without  re- 
turning the  number, — ^and  in  two  or  three  instances,  without  having 
paid  for  the  previous  year.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  quite  right 
We  made  the  request  as  we  did  in  the  December  number,  that  we 
might  know  how  large  a  monthly  edition  to  print — and  those  who 
discontinue  after  receiving  one  or  two  numbers  do  us  an  injustice, — 
though  it  may  be  unintentional.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber who  have  served  us  in  this  way  is  much  smaller  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

It  is  cheering  to  receive  expressions  like  the  following  from  some 
of  our  devoted  teachers : 

One  writes :  '*  I  consider  the  Journal  a  very  great  assistant, — an 
almost  indispensable  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  contin- 
ually improving." 

Another, — an  earnest  and  successful  teacher  in  Windham  Co.  says 
— ^  The  January  number  of  the  Journal  was  worth  to  me  the  dollar 
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I  paid  for  12  numbers.  Gillette's  speech  of  welcome,  Camp's  Intro- 
ductory, "  Attention,"  "  Charity,"  &c.,  all  were  most  excellent." 

Another  from  the  same  county  writes :  '^  I  have  taken  the  Journal 
five  years  and  wish  to  renew  my  subscription.  I  consider  the  Jour- 
nal an  indispensable  aid  to  teachers  and  feel  that  I  have  profited 
much  from  its  teachings." 

Still  another  from  the  same  county  writes :  "  I  believe  the  Journal 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  truly  progressive  teacher,  for  without  it,  he 
would  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  education." 

A  lady  from  New  Haven  County  writes  that  she  subscribed  for  the 
Journal  a  few  months  ago, — not  because  she  felt  that  she  needed  it 
but  because  she  was  importuned  to  do  so  at  an  Institute.  In  sending 
a  dollar  to  renew  her  subscription,  she  says :  '^  I  do  not  now  subscribe 
to  get  rid  of  an  agent,  nor  because  of  my  duty  to  the  State  Journal, 
but  because  the  practical  suggestions  I  find  in  it  are  an  aid  to  me  as 
a  teacher,  that  I  cannot  do  withoiUJ' 

We  might  publish  a  score  of  such,  bat  the  above  must  suffice.  We 
thank  our  friends  for  their  kind  expressions  and  will  do  what  we  can 
to  make  the  montbly  visits  of  the  Journal  both  acceptable  and  useful. 

^^  We  inclose  biUs  in  the  present  number  to  all  who  have  not  paid. 
An  early  remittance  will  oblige  us. 
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Arithmetical  Problems,  for  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  schools, 
by  W.  H.  Farror  A.  M.  Boston:  Swan,  Brewer  and  Tileston. 

This  little  work  contains  one  thousand  well  selected  questions  in 
arithmetic  for  purposes  of  review  &c.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  key. 
We  think  such  a  work  may  be  found  very  useful  in  our  schools  for 
weekly  or  review  exercises.     It  is  well  printed. 

We  are  in  posession  of  a  copy  of  "Allen's  Classical  Hand  Book" 
published  by  Messrs  Swan,  Brewer  and  Tileston,  Boston.  It  is  a 
compendium  of  classical  literature  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher.  It  presents  an  extended  amount  of  instruction  and 
information  in  a  condensed  form  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  demand 
which  has  long  existed. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Visitors  op  Hartford. 
This  document  of  24  pages,  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Gillette, 
Acting  Visitor,  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  It 
is  written  in  a  good  style  as  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  we  give  in 
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another  place.  From  the  report  we  leam  that  there  are  twelve 
schools,  the  number  of  pupils  regis te  ed  in  the  smallest  being  29,  in 
the  lai^est  1261.  In  closing  his  excellent  report,  Mr.  Gillette  thus 
nobly  and  truthfully  speaks: 

"  In  Connecticut,  to-day,  the  people  are  loyal  and  true,  because  edu- 
cated and  enlightened.  They  can  not  be  seduced  nor  coerced  from 
their  allegiance,  because  free  schools  have  saved  them  from  that 
"barbarism"  which  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  so  much  feared,  and  which, 
having  covered  and  brooded  over  Virginia,  has,  at  length,  darkened 
into  a  "sorrowful  night"  of  terror  and  blood. 

Success  then  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  free  schools! 
Thanks,  eternal  thanks  to  our  provident  fathers  for  the  rich  and  price- 
less inheritance!  They  have  been  our  defense  in  the  past;  they  are 
our  stronghold  now  in  time  of  trouble,  and  our  firm  reliance  for  the 
future.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  transmit  them  improved  and  aug- 
mented in  power  to  mould  the  character  and  exalt  the  destinies  of  the 
generations  to  come.  Christ  being  leader,  let  them  occupy  the  fore- 
ground in  the  march  of  the  new  civilization,  and  be  pillars  of  light  to 
go  before  us  in  all  the  dark  night  of  the  future,  and  lead  successive 
generations  on  and  on  to  the  promised  land  of  perfect  Light,  Liberty 
and  Love." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  popular  Journal  for  February 
has  been  received.  It  is  an  excellent  number, — one  of  the  very  best 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  will  send  this  Magazine  to  any  of  our  pre- 
sent subscribers  for  $2,  or  our  Journal  and  the  Atlantic  to  any  address 
for  $3. 

The  Continental  for  February  is  a  very  good  number,  an  im- 
provement even  the  January  No.  The  contents  are,  in  part,  as 
follows :  "  Our  War  and  Our  Want ; "  Brown's  Lecture  Tour  ;  The 
Watchword ;  Tints  and  Tones  of  Paris ;  The  True  Basis ;  The  Black 
Flag;  The  Actress  Wife;  Self- Reliance ;  The  Huguenot  Families 
in  America ;  The  Black  Witch,"  &c  We  will  send  this  Journal  on 
same  terms  as  the  preceding. 

Peterson's  Ladies  National  Magazine.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  Magazines  for  the  ladies, — each  number  being  well  filled  with 
interesting  matter.  The  cuts  and  plates  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
work.    We  will  send  this  to  any  of  our  subscribers  for  $1.35. 

The  Alphabet  made  Easy  and  Attractive.  F.  C.  Brow- 
nell,  25  Howard  St.  New  York,  and  George  Sherwood  of  Chicago, 
have  sent  us  a  sheet  bearing  the  above  heading.    It  is  a  beautiful  sheet, 
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covered  with  pretty  letters  and  pretty  pictures.  We  have  hung  it  up 
in  our  office,  and  when  tired  of  writing  we  can  look  at  the  pictures ; 
the  alphabet  we  tried  to  learn  many  years  ago.  This  sheet  contains 
the  Alphabet  illustrated  by  cuts,  &c  Many  years  ago  the  alpiiabet 
lessons  were  accompanied  by  cuts.  Brownell  &  Sherwood  give  three 
cutis  to  each  letter.^  We  knew  a  teacher  who  often  gave  a  dozen  cuts 
to  a  letter,  wood  cuts  they  were,  but  nevertheless  they  made  an  im- 
pression,— and  sometimes  they  were  attended  by  line  engravings  on 
the  hand  or  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  by  a  box  on  the  ear, 
always  accompanied  by  music, — and  therefore  properly  a  music-box. 
But  we  greatly  prefer  these  new  cuts  of  our  friends.  They  will 
surely  take  the  eye  of  the  learner  and  help  make  a  dose  of  the  alpha- 
bet very  palatable.  Ye  who  have  occasion  to  teach  the  alphabet  send 
to  Brownell,  or  Sherwood,  or  both,  and  procure  the  "  Alphabet  made 
easy."  It  is  a  pretty  thing  and  a  good  thing,  and  really  a  pretty  good 
thing.  Send  25  cents  and  you  will  receive  a  very  pretty  assortment 
of  very  pretty  pictures  and  the  alphabet,  all  nicely  painted.  (See 
advertisement) 
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NEW  THINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

8iisBWD0D*fl  SrsLtmEf  C0  be   iiaed  for  wnittiti   tpelUug,     Price, 
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to  WTtta*  It  i*  muda  of  exc<jll<^nt  writing  fififKjr,  properly  ruled  for 
leseocid  of  <jitl«'  "'  "  "^'  or  100  word^*,  witli  coUitniiH  for  fMir4  ■- 
til e  errors     *v:  ;tri«  pHtited  diriHilioiiH  fur  tiotjdutiaiig  ♦■    '  : 

ctse*  til  spelliiig  by  wriling,  and  a  Sampk  Loiiiaoti  to  hIiow  tbts  tnode 

M^  "  '•    .     Wilh  thw  1> '      :    "        '^comra  un  exercise 
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hiiv  in   II n  iu>(/r* 

A  llbcml  dUcouot  k  umd«  \vb*5ii  a  dozen  or  inuro  are  ordered. 

FiiooftiedJif'i&  Dhawiso  LksssOk^,  pncr^  ma»It*d,  10  cent*. 

A  "'       '  **        inJ  for  introdttctior^,  or  by  ibn  l^]^mntity, 

*I  I  _  kliia  bixik  13  to  ^jrsUify  I  he  imiv*^T&id  and  proper  dc- 
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bouBe. 
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^1  jnu  m;uk  vvbkdi  vmi  uu[  Ijc  inuEtUi  d  ruadily 
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CAMP'S  PRIMABY  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  desigiied  for  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes.  By  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the  Conn. 
State  Noi-mal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.    Price,      50  cents. 

This  work  contains : 

Ist.  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

8d.  Maps,  corresponding  with  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  young  students. 

6th.  A  Set  of  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each 
grand  division,  designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

The  work  throughout  bears  evidence  of  the  experience,  discrimination,  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  author,  and  Elementary  Schools  or  Classes  furnished 
with  the  Outline  Maps,  will  find  it  specially  adapted  to  their  use,  and  uncqualed 
as  a  text-book. 

It  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  without  the  Outline  Maps,  and  is 
believed  to  be  much  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  than  other  geographies 
designed  for  classes  of  the  same  gi-ade. 

CAMPS  (LARGER)  GEOGRAPHY. 

Price,  $1.00. 

This  work  is  on  the  same  plan,  but  more  extensive  than  the  Primary,  giving 
a  more  full  and  complete  description  of  the  various  countries,  and  an  outune  of 
Physical  Geography.  Pupils,  after  having  gone  through  with  the  Primary, 
will  find  this  book  suited  to  their  wants. 

CAMFS  MAPPING  PLATES. 

Price,  3  cents  each,  or  the  set  of  9  for  25  cents. 

These  Mapping  Plates  correspond  in  size  with  the  maps  in  either  of  the  geog- 
raphies. The  meridians  and  parallels  are  drawn,  furnishing  an  outline  for  the 
pupil  to  fill  up  with  the  natural  and  political  divisions. 

The  set  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  .receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Price,  $12.00  per  set. 

These  Maps  are  executed  in  a  neat  and  beautiful  style,  representing  objects 
in  a  distinct  and  striking  manner,  calculated  to  strongly  impress  the  minds  of 
pupils  with  the  natural  features  represented,  the  political  division.s,  locality  of 
places,  &c.,  and  will  impart  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  subject,  and 
render  the  study  interesting  and  practical. 

Instructions  and  suggestions  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  method  of 
teaching  geography,  and  in  the  use  of  the  maps,  accompany  each  set. 

I^The  above  works  form  a  system,  believed  to  be  more  philosophical,  and 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  schools  generally,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Copies  of  either  Geography,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  three-fourths  the  price. 

0.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
October,  1861. 
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ROMANCE  AND  REALITY  OF  TEACHmG. 

The  life-work  of  mankind  is  so  grand  in  its  nature,  so 
wide  in  scope,  and  so  pregnant  with  earnest  meaning,  that 
it  ought  to  call  into  use  every  noble  faculty  of  the  soul. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  not  enough,  in  the  education  of  a 
child,  to  develop  one  single  power,  to  mould  one  feature 
with  faultless  grace  while  others  are  tarnished  or  unshapen, 
— ^to  strike  one  string  of  that  complicated  harp,  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  rest  untuned.  Neither  is  it  right,  in  our  daily 
toil,  to  hide  a  portion  of  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  us, 
and  plod  on  in  the  treadmill  round  of  formality.  The 
human  soul  is  rich  in  powers^ — far  more  so  than  most  men 
are  prone  to  think.  If  we  can  but  remove  the  rust  of  in* 
action,  and  lay  open4ts  secret  recesses  to  the  warmth  of  true 
earnestness,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  tide  of  new  thoughts 
which  will  come  rolling  in  upon  us,  bringing  in  their  train 
fresh  courage  and  strength.  He,  who  fancied  he  was  weak, 
shall  grow  strong ;  and  he  who  faltered  by  the  way,  shall 
grapple  triumphantly  with  new  difficulties. 

Vol.  IX.  6 
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There  can  be  no  power  so  strong  as  a  perfect  union  of  all 
the  facalties  of  man,  unless  it  be  more  than  earthly.  The 
great  work  of  life  can  best  be  accomplished  by  employing 
every  talent  in  its  own  appropriate  sphere.  The  human 
body,  so  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  the  mind,  so 
delicate  and  yet  so  mighty,  and  every  gift  which  they  pos- 
sess, need  a  thorough  training,  so  that  their  whole  strength, 
when  required,  can  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  point.  It 
is  by  this  concentration  of  varied  powers,  that  the  ^' great 
ones  of  earth,"  those  whose  names  are  written  high  upon  the 
scroll  of  fame,  have  achieved  their  proud  position.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  all  possess  equal  talents ;  but,  after  all,  a 
man's  success  in  life  depends  chiefly  upon  his  skill  in  using 
those  gifts  which  he  has. 

The  teacher,  who  is  not  only  educating  the  body  and 
mind,  but  constantly  dealing  with  all  the  subtlest  emotions 
of  the  soul,  seems  peculiarly  called  upon  to  labor  with  his 
whole  btinff.  He,  if  any  one,  needs  to  toil  with  a  burning 
earnestness, — to  throw  every  iota  of  his  soul-power  into  the 
work ;  and  yet  if  he  is  animated  by  a  blind  zeal,  it  were  al- 
most belter  that  he  had  never  tried.  Were  we  to  expand  on 
all  the  faculties  which  a  faithful  teacher  should  possess,  and 
notice  all  the  influences  which  he  should  exert,  this  article 
would  swell  to  a  volume ;  but  we  propose  to  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  those  which  relate  to  theory  and  practice, — 
the  romance  and  reality  of  teaching. 

There  are  two  errors  into  which  teachers  are  liable  to 
fall; — the  one  is  a. complete  absorption  with  the  ideal  fea- 
tures of  the  work;  the  other,  an  equally  intense  devotion  to 
the  matter-of-fact  daily  routine  of  the  school-room,  leading 
one  to  a  mechanical,  almost  machine-like,  performance  of  a 
certain  round  of  duties.  The  first,  although  it  may  fill  the 
mind  with  brilliant  theories  and  lofty  imaginings,  will  not 
alone  fit  us  for  the  real  work  of  teaching ;  and  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  its  many  excellent  points,  can  never  give 
us  true  conceptions  of  our  mission,  and  so  will  prevent  us 
from  fufilling  it  as  we  onght.  He  who  is  constantly  roaming 
in  the  ideal  world,  giving  unlimited  scope  to  his  imagination, 
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and  fashioning  most  beantifally-soonding  theories,  will 
doubtless  experience  some  most  intense  soul-joys ;  and  yet 
be  will  be  but  imperfectly  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  stem 
lealities  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  plods  on  day 
after  day  in  the  selfsame  path  of  practicality,  never  thirst- 
ing after  higher  and  nobler  conceptions,  will  necessarily  have 
narrow  ideas  of  dnty,  and  lose  one  source  of  exquisite  plea- 
are.  If  in  ascending  a  mountain,  we  allowed  our  eyes  and 
our  thoughts  to  be  entirely  engrossed  with  the  beautiful 
sights  around  us,  and  scarcely  cast  a  glance  at  our  pathway, 
we  should  undoubtedly  catch  many  falls;  but  if  our  eyes  were 
ever  bent  sternly  on  the  road,  and  caught  no  glimpses  of  the 
glories  around,  the  ascent  would  neither  afford  us  much 
pleasure  nor  profit. 

So  it  is  in  teaching.  The  work  is  neither  a  beautiful 
dream,  nor  a  prosy  round  of  formalities.  It  is  an  earnest 
realityy — not  a  rose-tinted  vision,  but  an  absorbing  life-work, 
requiring  both  the  ideal  and  practical  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Men  are  to  be  educated  not  only  for  the  business  of  life,  b«t 
for  immortality.  The  work  is  both  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  the  romance 
and  reality  of  the  teacher's  task, — between  that  halo  of  ideal- 
ity which  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  throw  around  it,  and 
the  real,  daily  work.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  less  grand 
in  its  nature  or  less  pregnant  in  its  results  than  we  are  wont 
to  imagine  ;  but  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, this  pathway  is  not  all  sunshine  and  flowers.  That  young 
teacher  who  is  to  go  for  h  and  commence  his  labors  on  the 
morrow,  paints  the  work  in  vivid  colors.  Perhaps,  like 
many  another  one,  he  realizes  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and 
feels  a  crushing  sense  of  his  responsibility.  He  has,  it  may 
be,  a  perfect  ideal  sense  of  his  duties,  and  his  faith  is  strong 
.  that  he  can  perform  them  rightly.  As  he  sits  there  in  that 
easy  chair,  before  the  glowing  grate,  bright  visions  of  to- 
morrow flit  before  him.  He  ima  ines  himself  in  the  school- 
room^— ^not  that  little  red  school-house  at  the  four  corners^ 
.with  its  high  windows  and  quaint  old  desks,  but  a  most 
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fairy-like  Btructare  conned  ap  away  back  in  the  chambers  of 
his  soul,— and  around  him  gathered  a  group  of  pupils. 
They  are  not  those  rude,  uncouth  urchins,  so  intent  on 
everything  but  study,  which  some  of  us  occasionally  see, 
but  a  choice  collection  of  '*  model  scholars," — and  if  they 
have  any  faults  they  are  covered  up  with  the  delicious  haze 
of  imagination.  He  goes  on  in  fancy  to  picture  the  various 
scenes  of  the  day  ; — ^the  school  hushed  to  quiet  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  and  listening  with  eager  interest  to  his  few  words 
of  greeting;  the  classes,  arranged  as  if  by  magic,  all  supplied 
with  appropriate  books  and  engaged  in  earnest  study ;  the 
recitations,  prompt,  perfect,  and  full  of  life ;  the  deportment, 
quiet  and  scholarly;  every  aspect  of  the  school,  in  short,  at- 
tractive, and  himself,  like  an  angel  of  patience  and  love,  su- 
perintending  the  whole.  <^  Oh,  what  an  easy  and  pleasant 
work  is  this!"  he  thinks.  "How  strange  that  any  should 
have  failed  in  performing  it." 

The  morrow  comes,  and  he  goes  forth  to  his  appointed 
[4ace  of  labor.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  in  one  of  those  relics  of 
antiquity,  "which  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation,"  and  been  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  touched  by  the 
hand  of  improvement  As  he  enters  the  door  of  this  so 
called  school-house,  last  night's  beautiful  vision  vanishes, 
and  a  very  matter-of-fact  reality  takes  its  place.  He  sees 
before  him  a  little,  low  room,  with  smoky,  cob-webbed  win- 
dows perched  just  under  the  eaves ;  around  the  outer  walls 
some  very  ingeniously  awkward  desks  and  seats  are  ranged, 
quite  rich  in  hieroglyphic  lore;  and  in  one  corner  stands  a 
diminutive  blackboard,  containing  a  hideous  caricature,  sup- 
posed to  represent  some  former  pedagogue.  When  nine 
o'clock  arrives  a  motley  group  has  assembled,  ranging  all  the 
way  between  the  urchin  of  four  and  the  young  man  of  nine- 
teen,— nor  are  they  all  found  to  be  models  of  propriety. 
Thomas  is  occasionally  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  pull  Jbhn's  hair,  and  John,  as  a  consequence,  gives  a  very 
unscholarly  scream.  Paper  wads  appear  to  have  a  peculiar 
predilection  for  the  ceiling.  Several  pairs  of  boots  seem  to 
possess  a  remarkable  faculty  for  making  a  noise.     In  short 
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the  bands  and  feet  of  certain  scholars  are  much  more  active 
than  their  beads.  Neitber  is  the  arrangement  of  classes  so 
perfectly  easy  as  it  appeared  to  be  when  thought  upon  in 
that  warm  parlor,  last  evening.  Here  is  a  class  with  no 
books  at  all,  and  there  another  with  a  half-dozen  varieties. 
Almost  every  edition  of  almost  everybody's  Arithmetic  and 
€kography  is  represented.  Little  Mary  Smith,  only  five 
years  of  age,  comes  laden  with  '^  QreenleaPs  Higher ;"  while 
Hannah  Brown  who  is  seventeen,  is  duly  supplied  with 
**Colburn's  Mental."  Amidst  all  this,  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  our  last  night's  fancied  angel  did  and  said  some 
things  not  particularly  angelic 

Such,  too  often,  is  the  experience  of  teachers.  It  may  be 
objected  by  some,  perchance,  that  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
It  may  be  in  some  of  its  features,  but  in  substance  we  be- 
Ueve  it  to  be  correct.  Some  may  be  called  to  labor  in  plea- 
eanter  school-rooms,  but  tbey  will  still  find  the  same  start- 
ling difference  between  the  visions  and  the  realities  of 
teaching. 

What  then  shall  be  done?  Shall  the  teacher  whose 
dreams  have  been  so  rudely  broken,  forsake  the  field  and 
give  up  the  work  in  despair?  Shall  he  who  fancied  he  was 
so  strong,  faint  at  the  first  shock?  Shall  he  whose  concep- 
tions of  the  work  were  so  noble,  shrink  when  the  hour  for 
duty  comes?  Shall  he  whose  aspirations  were  so  high^ 
whose  longings  for  the  strife  were  so  earnest,  falter  at  trials  ? 
By  no  means.  Learning  that  the  work  is  not  a  visionary 
one  which  can  be  performed  by  brilliant  theories,  let  him 
strive  to  develop  his  practical  talents.  Let  him  not  cast 
aside  his  former  exalted  ideas  of  the  teacher's  mission,  but 
rather  unite  with  them  a  common  sense  view  of  the  work, 
and  a  spirit  of  patient,  self-denying  effort.  We  can  never 
be  truly  successful  teachers  unless  we  possess  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical  faculties.  We  need  to  have  the  romance 
and  reality  of  teaching  combined  ; — the  one  to  help  us  paint 
our  work  in  its  true  colors,  and  keep  us  from  becoming  mere 
machines;  the  other  to  temper  our  zeal  by  experience,  and 
reduce  our  theories  to  practice. 
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Again,  perhaps  some  teacher  may  have  read  an  ednca- 
tional  work  or  attended  an  educational  meeting,  from  which 
he  has  received  a  fresh  impulse.  He  knows  that  he  has  not 
labored  in  the  past  as  he  ought,  and  resolves  to  be  better  in 
the  future.  He  gathers  many  excellent  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions  concerning  "  Object  Teaching,"  "  Manual  Exercises," 
"  Moral  Lessons, "  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects ;  and 
he  fancies  that  he  has  found  the  "royal  road"  to  success. 
He  goes  back  to  his  school  and,  very  possibly, /atV^, — not 
because  the  plans  suggested  were  not  most  admirable,  but 
for  lack  of  a  faculty  to  carry  them  out  in  a  proper  manner. 
He  finds  a  vast  difierence  between  listening  to  a  narration 
of  methods  in  an  evening  lecture,  and  the  successful  adop- 
tion of  them  in  his  daily  work.  TkcU  was  the  romance — 
thiSj  the  reality. 

What  shall  be  the  remedy  ?  Shall  he  reject  all  these  val- 
uable plans,  and  all  the  rich  experience  of  other  teachers, 
simply  because  he  at  first  fails  of  success?  Certainly  not. 
Let  him  call  into  action  his  practical  talents,  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  excellent  ideal  conceptions  of  his  soul.  He 
needs  to  take  the  methods  of  others,  and  as  it  were,  mould 
them  over  in  his  own  mind,  until  they  become  almost  a  part 
of  his  being.  Then  he  can  use  them  with  success.  Teach- 
ers need,  not  only  to  possess  originality,  but  also,  to  be  able 
to  modify  the  schemes  of  other  minds,  so  as  to  meet  their 
particular  circumstances.  A  given  method  of  instruction 
may  work  admirably  in  one  school,  and  utterly  fail  in 
another;  and  so  may  one  teacher  adopt  with  profit  a  system 
which  another,  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind, 
could  not.  But  in  neither  case  does  it  prove  the  plan  to 
have  been  a  wrong  one. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  urge  teachers  to  unite  the  practi- 
cal with  the  ideal,  not  only  in  thought,  but  in  action.  As 
we  daily  go  to  our  school-rooms,  let  us  cherish  a  living  sense 
of  the  nature  of  our  mission,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
faith  and  patience  to  perform  its  minute  duties.  So  shall 
we  beautifully  blend  the  "  romance  and  reality  of  teach- 
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OUR  WORK. 

Yon  form  of  wondroaa  beauty  charms  the  eje, — 

Carved  in  cold  marble,  still  it  seems  to  breathe ; — 

A  living  statae,  speaking  to  the  soul 

Words  o   strange  eloquence.     Who  fashioned  it  ? 

Whence  came  a  work  of  so  much  loveliness  ? 

Go  to  a  sculptor's  room,  and  see  him  toil 

Upon  the  shapeless  stone.     Day  afler  day 

He  labors  on  with  earnestness  and  zeal, 

To  mould  that  faultless  image  which  his  soul 

Has  often  thirsted  for.     No  strength  is  spared. 

No  effort  lefl  untried,  no  minute  touch 

Deemed  worthless ;  but,  with  patient,  tireless  toil, 

The  months  pass  by.     And  when  the  work  is  done. 

Behold,  the  rough,  unsightly  mass  of  rock 

Is  changed  into  a  breathing  statue ! 

So,  teacher,  should'st  thou  carve.    Thou  toilest  not 
On  lifeless  stone,  but  on  immortal  minds, — 
On  deathless  souls,  where  impress  never  fades. 
The  sculptor's  work  may  crumble  into  dust. 
But  tliine  shall  never  die.     The  living  soul 
Will  ever  bear  the  traces  of  thy  hand. 
When  ages  shall  have  passed  away,  and  thou. 
And  those  who  bear  the  imprint  of  thy  soul. 
Shall  long  ago  have  walked  the  weary  road. 
Through  the  dark  valley  and  the  gates  of  death 
Into  eternity,  the  influence  of 
Thy  sculptor-hand  shall  still  be  felt, — ^and  those 
Whom  thou  hast  moulded  as  thou  shouldst,  if  they 
Shall  walk  in  paths  of  holiness,  shall  shine 
With  brighter  beauty  in  the  home  above, — 
While  those  whom  thou  hast  marred,  will  ever  bear 
The  traces  of  thy  sad  deformity. 

Then  toil  thou  on  with  never-flagging  zeaJ ; — 
Faint  not !  for  though  thy  road  may  weary  seem. 
It  leads  to  light.     Behind  the  leaden  clouds 
The  golden  sunshine  gleams.     This  lower  life 
Will  never  be  a  perfect  paradise 
Of  joy  and  rest, — ^but  while  we  tarry  here 
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Our  hearts  must  feel  the  bitter  pangs  of  grief. 
Our  hands  be  nerved  for  duty's  constant  call. 
Go  to  thj  Gkxl,  and  plead  with  him  for  strength 
To  do  thy  daily  work — ^for  chastened  zeal 
And  earnestness, — ^for  faith  to  labor  on 
When  trials  shall  beset  thy  path,  and  darkness 
Gather  round  thee, — for  skill  to  tune  aright 
That  "  harp  of  many  strings,"  the  human  soul ; — 
Go  ask  of  Him,  and  He  will  give  it  thee. 
Let  every  imprint  on  that  wondrous 
Statue  of  the  soul  be  pure  ; — ^let  every 
Touch  which  thrills  that  quivering  lyre,  the  mind, 
Whose  throbbings  shall  be  felt  forevermore. 
Be  made  with  prayer. 

Then,  when  thy  work  is  done. 
When  thou  art  called  to  lay  thine  armor  down, 
To  leave  this  weary  round  of  earthly  toil, 
And  go  up  higher,  what  a  blessed  thought 
That  thou  hast  labored  with  thy  might. 
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Much  has  been  said,  recently,  to  show  teachers  the  impor- 
tance of  moral  lessons  in  the  school-room, — and  almost  all, 
doubtless,  are  convinced  of  their  excellence.  They  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  implanting  correct  moral  sentiments  in 
the  child's  soul,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  varying  the  ordi- 
nary round  of  exercises,  awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  his  school- 
life.  Yet  still  the  christian  teacher  sometimes  feels  a  neces- 
sity for  something  higher  and  beyond  even  this.  As  be 
thinks  of  the  blessed  lessons  which  the  Great  Teacher,  Him 
of  Nazareth,  taught,  he  would  fain  follow  humbly  in  the 
same  glorious  pathway,  and  lead  his  pupils  to  the  same 
peaceful  home. 

But  how  to  impart  appropriate  religious  instruction,  amid 
the  hurrying  pressure  of  school  duties,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide.  It  must  be  skillfully  done,  occupying  only  a  few 
moments  at  a  time,  or  it  will  weary  the  pupils,  and  fail  of 
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accomplishing  the  desired  end.     The  great  Book  of  Natnre 

"  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praising  God," — 

will  furnish  a  proliiic  scarce  from  which  to  draw  such  les- 
sons. It  is  true  that  some  eyes  never  drink  in  the  ravishing 
beauties  which  surround  them,  and  some  souls  never  thrill  be- 
neath their  power. 

"The  rill  is  tuneless  to  his  ear,  who  feels 
No  harmoDj  within ;  the  south  wind  steals 
As  silent  as  unseen  among  the  leaves ; 
Who  has  no  inward  heautj,  none  perceives. 
Though  all  around  is  beautiful." 

But  let  this  inward  sense  of  beauty  first  be  developed,  and 
then  it  will  be  easy  to  point  upward  to  the  Great  Author  of 
so  much  loveliness.  This  sense  of  instruction  is  so  bound- 
less, that  a  teacher  may  draw  from  it  lessons  appropriate  to 
all  his  peculiar  surroundings.  When  God  smiles  in  the 
flowers  and  blesses  with  the  genial  sunshine  and  refreshing 
breeze,  we  may  talk  pleasantly  of  His  goodness ;  when  He 
frowns  in  the  tempest  and  thunders  in  the  storm,  we  may 
speak  of  His  wondrous  power ;  yea,  from  every  form  in  His 
vast  gallery  of  wonders.  Nature,  we  may  find  a  pleasant 
pathway  up  to  its  Maker. 

In  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  school-room,  if  rightly 
conducted,  there  is  much  religious  instruction.  They  should 
not  be  long,  cold  and  formal,  as  though  it  were  a  disagreea- 
ble duty  which  must  be  performed,  but  short,  fervent  and 
overflowing  with  warmth.  Suppose  it  is  a  cold  winter's 
morning,  and  a  snow-storm  rages  without,  let  these  beautiful 
passages  from  the  147th  Psalm  be  read : 

**  He  giveth  his  snow  like  wool :  he  scattereth  his  boar-frost  like 
ashes. 

^  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  -like  morsels :  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold. 

**  He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them :  he  causeth  his  wind 
to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow," — 

and  then  let  a  few  earnest  words  be  spoken,  and  the  school 
led  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  a  simple,  soul-felt  prayer  of 
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praise  for  mercies  received,  and  pleadings  for  needed  strength 
and  blessings.  A  studied  formality  of  expression  is  not  re- 
quired, but  instead  the  words  should  come  welling  up  from 
the  heart,  as  though  the  exercise  were  a  part  of  your  very 
being.  Then  a  spirit  of  reverence  will  be  awakened  in  the 
souls  of  your  pupils,  and  they,  with  you,  will  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Invisible  One.  The  angel  of  peace  will  descend, 
and  shed  his  benediction  through  the  room.  Impressions 
will  be  made  which  will  never  fade.  Seed  will  be  sown 
which  shall  never  die.  In  coming  years  the  memory  of 
these  hallowed  morning  hours  may  return  to  some  heart, 
perchance  wandering  in  paths  of  darkness,  and  lead  it  back 
to  God. 

The  daily  deportment  of  a  teacher  will  be  either  a  power- 
ful aid,  or  a  great  hindrance,  in  the  work  of  imparting  relig- 
ious instruction.  If  he  is  careless,  impatient  and  fretful,  his 
teachings  will  fall  almost  powerless.  But  if  his  bearing  is 
patient  and  gentle,  his  words  kind  and  earnest,  and  his  re- 
ligion an  apparent  livings  reaiity^  even  his  very  presence 
itself  will  be  a  potent  lesson, — and  from  it  will  daily  go  forth 
a  hundred  unconscious  but  blessed  influences. 

It  is  not  expected,  nor  would  it  be  proper,  that  much  time 
should  be  taken  up  by  special  religious  instruction  in  our 
common  schools.  Long,  sermon-like  remarks  would  only 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  whole  subject  an  unpleasant 
and  gloomy  one  to  pupils.  Neither  should  sectarian  views 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  The  skillful  teacher,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  blessed  spirit  of  his  Master,  will  seek  to  throw 
in  a  word  here,  and  a  thought  there ;  to  gather  from  the 
trivial  incidents  of  the  day  some  useful  lesson ;  to  seize  on 
some  passing  event  to  illustrate  a  needed  truth.  He  will 
strive  to  win  and  lead,  rather  than  terrify  and  drive,  his  pu- 
pils into  the  path  of  peace.  In  short,  his  religious  lessons 
will  not  be  kept  tied  up  in  a  napkin,  to  be  only  occasionally 
undone  in  some  very  prosy  remarks ;  but  they  will  gush  up 
warm  and  earnest  from  his  soul,  and  fall,  drop  by  drop,  upon 
the  tender  places  of  the  child's  heart  Certainly  in  this  deli- 
cate, yet  important  work,  we  need  to  be  <*  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves." 
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My  Dear  Friend:  I  believe  it  is  natural  for  us  all,  some- 
times, to  wish  we  were  in  some  other  situation.  Present 
circumstances  and  associations  do  not  quite  come  up  to  our 
preconceived  notions ;  and  so  we  manufacture  to  order  that 
little  bit  of  fairy-land  where  everything  is  all  right,  which  al- 
ways lies  "  somewhere  else."  I  should  not  wonder  if  you,  in 
your  daily  round  of  duties  in  that  little  red  school-house,  had 
occasionally  felt  like  this.  Now  I  do  not  propose  to  dilate 
on  the  beauty  of  contentment,  but  simply  to  chat  familiarly 
about  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  your  position. 

I  fancy  that  I  am  quite  familiar  with  your  surroundings. 
In  imagination,  I  cross  with  you  the  threshold  of  the  school- 
room, and  my  eye  takes  in  the  whole  view, — low  ceiling  and 
narrow  windows,  uncouth  desks  and  rickety  benches, — even 
to  the  very  stick  of  pine  which  you  are  whittling  for  the 
morning  fire.  I  see  you  go  through  with  the  school  exerci- 
ses from  "  a-b-c "  to  Algebra,  constantly  baffled  in  your 
efforts  by  the  lack  of  needed  conveniences.  And  beside,  I 
know  from  former  experience  how  you  fare  in  "  boarding 
round," — sleeping  now  in  Mrs.  Smith's  parlor,  and  next  in 
Mrs.  Jones'  "spare  chamber;"  listening  to-night  to  an  ex- 
tended biography  of  some  person  whom  you  do  not  know 
from  the  "  man  in  the  moon,"  and  to-morrow  evening  to  a 
minute  analysis  of  your  predecessor  in  teaching, — and  con- 
stantly favored  with  sundry  hints  concerning  "  our  remark- 
able children,"  and  their  wonderful  achievements. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  which  I  must  con- 
fess, look  rather  dark,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
despond,  or  abate  your  efforts  an  iota.  I  hope  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  the  district  to  erect  a  better  school-house, 
but  meantime  do  not  slacken  your  labors.  A  miserable 
school-room  is  bad,  but  a  miserable  school  is  worse.  You 
will  find  that,  even  amid  such  surroundings,  a  warm  interest 
in  your  work  and  patient  toil  will  achieve  wonders. 

You  say,  perhaps,  that  if  you  only  had  the  beautiful  school- 
room  which   others  enjoy,  you  should  certainly  prosper. 
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Then  you  would  carry  into  operation  those  excellent  plans 
which  were  suggested  at  the  last  Institute.  Then  your  reci- 
tations should  be  skillfully  conducted,  and  your  school  a 
model  one.  I  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  much  easier 
working  under  such  circumstances ;  but  supposci  my  dear 
friend,  that  you  put  into  practice  these  ideas  in  your  present 
situation.  The  old  red  school-house,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
would  grow  brighter  under  such  treatment. 

I  know  full  well  that  you  would  encounter  difficulties  at 
every  step.  A  lack  of  the  necessary  apparatus  would  pre- 
vent many  interesting  illustrations;  but  most  of  these  obsta- 
cles may  be  overcome  in  a  degree  by  skill  and  patience. 
Notwithstanding  your  lack  of  conveniences,  you  need  not  al- 
ways plod  on  in  a  listless  round  of  exercises.  You  may 
adopt  with  profit  many  of  the  improved  modes  of  teaching. 
An  object  lesson,  or  a  manual  exercise  will  awaken  just  as 
much  interest  in  young  minds  in  your  school  as  in  others. 
Let  me  urge  you,  then,  to  be  faiihful  in  expedients  to  in- 
terest your  pupils.  They  are  deprived  of  many  advantages 
which  more  favored  ones  are  blessed  with ;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  their  school-life  in  an  unattractive  room,  des- 
titute of  comfort  and  without  apparatus.  Let  it  be  your 
aim  to  overcome  as  many  of  these  disagreeable  features  as 
you  can,  and  plant  flowers  along  the  somewhat  rugged  path. 
If  you  strive  to  render  your  humble  school-room  a  pleasant  and 
attractive  spot,  you  can  do  so, — ^not  by  touching  its  walls  with 
a  magio  wand,  but  by  persevering  efTorts  to  make  the  daily 
exercises  interesting  and  inviting.  If  you  do  thus,  the  little 
red  school-house,  with  all  its  uncouth  aspects,  will  be  the 
scene  of  most  joyous  and  profitable  hours,  and  your  pupils 
in  after  years  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

Some,  it  is  true,  may  deem  your  sphere  of  labor  as  unim- 
portant as  it  is  secluded.  But,  my  friend,  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  work^  which  you  have  to  do. 
Your  school  may  not  be  attended  with  all  the  eclat  that 
pertains  to  more  noted  ones ;  your  most  earnest  efforts  may 
be  unnoticed  by  the  great  world  around,  and  your  name 
never  known  as  that  of  a  model  teacher ;  but  yet  your  mission 
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is  as  influential  one.  Yon  are  toiling  on  the  frame-work  of 
sociely — developing  the  "  bone  and  sinew  "  of  coming  gene- 
rations—educating  the  great  movers  on  the  stage  of  life, 
which  often  spring,  as  all  past  history  shows,  from  just  such 
spots  as  that  in  which  you  labor.  You  are  not  working  on 
the  watch-towers  of  education  where  your  prowess  will  be 
noted  from  far,  but  rather  laboring  at  a  hidden  lever  which 
may  yet  move  the  world.  Then  do  not  despond,  but  go 
forth  to  your  daily  toil  with  more  determined  energy. 

Your  friend,  S.  J.  W. 


HAVE  PATIENCE,  TEACHER 


"  For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." — Isaiah,  27 :  10. 

If  these  words  had  been  written  exclusively  for  teachers, 
they  could  not  have  been  better  selected  or  more  appropri- 
ate. They  embody  the  very  essence  of  teaching ;  they  point 
plainly  to  the  only  path  which  leads  to  true  success.  And 
yet,  how  trying  it  is  to  our  patience  to  follow  out  the  direc- 
tion. **  If  our  work  could  be  done  by  one  mighty  effort,  how 
pleasant  it  would  be,"  we  feel  tempted  to  exclaim,  '<  but  this 
constant  repetition,  this  tireless  toll  and  these  ever-thronging 
duties,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, — 
oh,  how  wearisome!"  But  no  great  results  ever  were,.o.r 
ever  will  be,  achieved  by  a  single  stroke  of  genius;  and  so 
we  may  as  well  gird  on  our  armor,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
slow  but  sure  progress  which  patience  and  energy  always 
make.  Every  portion  of  the  work  of  education  requires 
thorough  and  oft-repeated  exertions.  Principles  must  be 
explained  and  re-explained — ideas  presented  and  re-pre- 
sented, again  and  again,  until  they  shall  at  last  take  root  in 
the  mind.  "Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  and  line  upon 
line." 

In  order  thus  to  labor,  faithfully  and  successfully,  the 
teacher  must  carefully  cultivate  the  virtue  of  patience*    He 
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will  need  it  in  the  discipline  of  his  school.  However  much 
he  way  desire  it,  his  pupils  will  not  always  be  patterns  of 
propriety.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  imagine  a  school  where 
every  scholar  is  a  perfect  little  saint,  never  doing  or  saying 
anything  out  of  the  way;  but  he  will  not  find  it  so  in  real- 
ity,— and  if  it  were  it  would  take  away  one  wide  field  of 
usefulness  from  the  teacher's  work.  As  long  as  men  and 
women  do  wrong  things,  just  so  long  will  children.  A  school 
can  not  be  governed,  and  perfect  discipline  maintained,  by 
one  giant  effort.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  very  point 
which  the  teacher  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  in  the 
morning,  should  be  forgotten  by  a  half-dozen  rogues  before 
night.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  it  does  no  good  to  scold 
and  storm  at  the  young  offenders.  "  Let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work."  Speak  kindly  but  earnestly  to  them  of  their 
faults.  Present  to  them  again  the  motives  for  good  conduct, 
and  once  more  strive  to  lead  them  gently  into  the  right  way. 
Do  this,  not  "  seven  times"  merely,  but  ^^ seventy  times  seven^^ 
if  necessary.  In  all  successful  school  government,  "  Precept 
must  be  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.'' 

Again,  the  teacher  needs  patience  in  imparting  instruc- 
TioN  to  his  pupils.  Let  his  efforts  be  what  they,  may,  he 
will  find  some  children  whose  progress  will  be  slow  and  al- 
most imperceptible.  Principles  which  seem  to  him  perfectly 
lucid,  ideas  which  appear  as  clear  as  sunlight,  will  often- 
times require  careful  and  repeated  explanations.  But  these 
slow-seeing  minds  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  nor  dwarfed 
and  discouraged  by  impatient  and  fretful  words.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  regarded  as  almost  a  dunce  when  quite  young, 
but  in  after  years  the  masterly  products  of  his  intellect  thrill- 
ed the  world.  So,  too,  has  it  been  in  other  cases.  Minds 
which  have  seemed  stupid  in  their  earliest  developments, 
have  often  exhibited  a  wondrous  power  in  later  life.  It  is 
discouraging  to  a  teacher,  it  must  be  confessed,  when  be 
has  toiled  until  his  whole  system  is  weary,  to  see  his 
most  earnest  efforts  fall  powerless,  and  the  pupil  apparent- 
ly remain  just  where  he  was  before.    But  let  him  not  de- 
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Bpond — nor  scold.  Let  him  be  ready  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  step  by  step,  with  even  more  energy  and  per- 
severance. No  science  can  be  learned  in  a  day.  The  work 
of  imparting  instruction  is  patience-trying  and  slow.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  "  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little." 

Teachers,  likewise,  need  patience  in  waiting  for  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors.  The  harvest  does  not  come  immediate- 
ly after  the  sowing : 

"  The  seed  must  die  before  the  com  appears, 
Oat  of  the  ground,  in  blade  and  fruitful  ears ; 
Low  must  those  ears  by  sickle's  edge  be  lain, 
Ere  thou  canst  treasure  up  the  golden  grain." 

It  would  seem  pleasant  if  in  one  term  we  could  transform 
our  schools  into  perfect  models,  but  such  is  not  the  law  of 
progress.  We  may  do  much  towards  it,  yea,  very  much  if 
we  labor  aright,  yet  the  harvest  will-  not  all  come  at  once. 
One  seed  will  spring  up  here,  and  another  there ;  now  a 
blade,  and  then  a  flower  will  show  themselves.  Some  seeds 
will  germinate  quickly^  and  others  will  require  much  patient 
tending  beneath  the  genial  sunshine  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Those  classes  in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  which  have 
caused  us  so  much  anxiety  by  their  slow  progress,  are  never- 
theless steadily  advancing.  Those  moral  lessons  have  left 
marks  which  will  never  be  erased.     The  harvest  is  coming. 

Then,  teachers,  "  In  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 


It  is  a  remark  of  John  Hunter: — ^*«  There  never  was  a  man 
that  wanted  to  be  a  great  man,  t'  at  ever  was  a  great  man. 
For  great  men  have  endeavored  always  to  do  some  great  ac- 
tioQ  that  seemed  to  tend  to  some  great  good,  and  the  effect 
made  them  great.  Wanting  to  be  great  is  vanity  without 
power. 
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WHY  UNSUCCESSFUL. 
School  Visitors  and  others  familiar  with  our  schoolB 
need  not  be  told  that  many  of  those  employed  to  teach  in 
the  schools  are  but  partially  successfal,  while  not  a  few  ut* 
terly  fail.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Aside  from  that  apathy  and 
neglect  of  parents  which  do  so  much  to  cause  a  blight  to  fall 
upon  many  of  our  schools,  there  are  other  reasons  which  tend 
greatly  to  retard  their  progress  and  usefulness  for  which  the 
teachers  must  be  held  responsible.  To  a  few  of  these  let  as 
direct  our  attention. 

1.  A  want  of  appreciation  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  engage  in  the  business 
of  teaching  with  very  vague  ideas  of  its  nature  or  impor- 
tance. In  some  way  they  have  conceived  the  impression 
that  teaching  is  easy  work^ — ^simply  requiring  a  feW  hours  of 
attention  daily.  The  ability  lo  ask  the  printed  questions 
jCnd  to  compare  the  scholar's  answer  with  the  printed  text  is 
deemed  all  that  is  required.  Such  become  mere  automatons 
or  machine  teachers.  Lacking  vitality  themselves  they  can 
not  impart  it  to  others.  They  have  no  just  conception  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  teacher's  work  and  consequently  they 
can  not  perform  it  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
They  may  be  school  keepers  but  in  no  true  sense  are  they 
school  teachers. 

2.  A  lack  of  preparatory  training'. 

In  all  other  departments  and  professions  some  special  pre- 
vious training  has  been  deemed  essential.  The  clergyman, 
the  lawyer,  ^he  physician, — each  and  all  pursue  a  special 
course  of  study  and  di.<«cipline  to  qualify  themselves  for  their 
chosen  calling.  So  with  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant. 
It  is  only  by  a  protracted  apprenticeship,  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  departments,  that 
they  become  qualified  for  successful  and  vigorous  action. 
But  how  many  attempt  to  fill  the  teacher's  desk  without  the 
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least  special  training.  By  special  training  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  Normal  school  training,  though  we  do  believe 
that  all  teachers  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of 
study  and  discipline  at  a  good  Normal  school,  and  we  would 
advise  all  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  school.  If,  however, 
this  may  not  be,  we  would  insist  upon  some  course  of  pro- 
fessional study  or  reading,  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
truly  essential  to  professional  growth  and  success. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  noble  men  and 
women  engaged  in  teaching,  who  devote  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  their  work,  ever  seeking  professional  advancement, 
it  is  equally  true  that  a  very  large  number  are  wholly 
indifferent  to  such  matters.  They  are  teachers  in  name  only, 
doing  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  calling,  nothing  for  their 
own  advancement. 

S.  A  lack  of  prof esnonal  feeling  and  interest 

Many  enter  upon  the  teacher's  work  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployment in  which  to  earn  the  means  for  a  different  work. 
In  many  of  our  district  schools  such  teachers  are  employed. 
Some  of  these  are  faithful  and  earnest.  They  labor  consci- 
entiously and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  But  with  most 
Buch  there  is  no  professional  feeling,  none  of  that  esprit  de 
corps  so  essential  to  the  truest  and  highest  success.  All  their 
aims  and  their  thoughts  are  in  another  direction.  The  work 
of  teaching  has  too  long  been  a  mere  ''  stepping  stone"  to 
some  other  calling.  Sadly  has  the  profession  suffered  on 
this  account  No  man  can  do  all  he  ought  unless  he  gives 
to  his  calling  his  undivided  energies  and  talents.  If  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  as  important  as  we  contend  it  is,  then 
it  demands  the  best  talent  and  the  entire  devotion  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  it  We  have  seen  many 
in  the  teacher's  desk  who  were  not  capable  of  performing  re- 
quired duties,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  one  there  whose 
entire  powers  and  talents  and  devotion  were  too  great  for 
the  work. 

We  often  hear  teachers  use  language  like  the  following  : — 
^  I  like  teaching  pretty  well,  but  I  intend  to  leave  it  the  first 
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opportunity.  I  am  giving  my  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  shall  at  sometime  engage  in  its  practice.  Teach- 
ing is  too  small  business  for  me.''  Then  leave  the  business 
at  once  and  engage  in  a  work  to  which  you  can  give  your 
entire  energies.  As  we  can  not  at  the  same  time  '*  serve  God 
and  Mammon,"  so  we  can  not  give  our  full  time  and  talents 
to  one  profession  while  our  thoughts  and  affections  are  on  a 
different  one.  Long  enough  has  the  work  of  teaching  suf- 
fered from  those  who  have  made  it  a  temporary  resort,  a  step- 
ping stone  to  something  else. 

With  the  Normal  schools  now  established  and  in  success- 
ful operation  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  we  do 
feel  that  those  who  take  charge  of  our  permanent  schools 
should  do  so  with  a  determination  to  be  <<  professional  teach- 
ers" and  to  give  to  the  work  of  education,  both  in  the  school- 
room and  out,  their  undivided  energies  and  their  truest 
devotion. 

4.  A  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

No  man  can  be  eminently  successful  in  any  department, 
unless  he  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  A  certain 
round  of  formal  duties  he  may  perform  daily,  but  they  will 
be  lifeless ;  they  may  be  performed  with  a  fair  degree  of  fidel- 
ity and  correctness,  but  if  they  have  not  been  breathed  upon 
by  a  spirit  of  true  earnestness,  they  will  prove  sadly  defect- 
ive. An  earnest  teacher,  one  who  throws  his  whole  soul  into 
his  work,  will  accomplish  much,  though  his  literary  attain- 
ments may  be  moderate  and  circumscribed  ;  while  the  roost 
learned  and  accurate  scholars  may  and  will  fail  of  high  suc- 
cess, unless  they  engage  in  their  work  with  a  love  for  it 
which  shall  awaken  a  true  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 


BE  PERSISTENT. 


[From  an  admirable  lecture  alluded  to  under  Book  Notices,  we 
make  the  following  extract,  which  we  most  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  young  men,  and  especially  to  young  teachers. — Res.  Ed.] 

A  point  on  which  young  men  make  a  mistake,  is  in  not 
holding  on  to  the  calling  or  profession  which  they  choose.    Of 
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coarse,  one  may  make  so  foolish  a  choice,  may  err  so  egre- 
gioQsly  in  the  first  step,  that  to  retrace  it,  and  begin  anew  at 
something  else,  is  indispensable.  In  this  matter  no  absolute 
mle  is  possible.  The  tendency  however  is  very  strongly  in 
one  direction.  Where  one  man  perseveres  in  a  calling  that 
he  ought  to  abandon,  a  dozen  men  abandon  their  calling  who 
ought  to  stick  to  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
All  those  kinds  of  business  which  are  surest  in  the  end, 
which  pay  best  in  the  long  run,  are  slowest  in  beginning  to 
yield  a  return.  The  young  lawyer  or  physician  has  to  creep 
along  at  first  at  a  most  discouraging  pace.  In  those  early 
years  of  professional  probation,  when  the  man  is  hardly  earn- 
ing bis  salt,  some  other  business  opens  before  him,  that  prom- 
ises an  immediate  income, — something  that  will  bring  him 
at  once  two  or  three  times  what  he  is  now  receiving.  The 
temptation  is  strong  indeed.  In  the  eagerness  for  immedi- 
ate results,  he  is  apt  to  forget  one  essential  point  of  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  prospects.  The  one  is  a  little  rill, 
which  is  destined  to  flow  on  with  ever  increasing  volume, 
till  it  becomes  the  brook,  the  stream,  the  majestic  river.  The 
other  is  a  canal,  no  bigger  or  deeper  at  the  end  of  its  course 
than  at  the  beginning.  In  determining  the  question,  then, 
whether  to  hold  on  to  the  profession  or  business  which  you 
have  chosen,  think  not  of  the  present  size  of  the  rill,  but 
whether  it  springs  from  a  living  fountain,  and  whether  it  is 
likely  to  expand  as  it  proceeds.  And  be  not  easily  disheart- 
ened. Let  me  say  for  your  encouragement,  if  it  be  needed, 
that  of  the  more  than  four  thousand  young  men  who  have 
heen  under  my  care  as  an  educator,  and  whose  career  in  life 
it  has  been  my  privilege  more  or  less  to  observe,  I  have  very 
rarely  known  one  to  fail,  who  industriously  persevered  in  the 
calling  which  he  chose.  ^^Tenax  propositi  ^^  is  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Roman  moralist.  Stick  to  your  purpose. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  habit  of  mind  to  cultivate.  You  need 
not  carry  it  to  obstinacy, — though  even  that  error  is  better 
than  its  opposite.  Do  not  shrink  from  the  reputation  of 
being  a  plodder.     It  is  a  better  augury  of  a  young  man  than 
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to  hear  of  him  as  being  precocions, — as  being  prematurely  bril* 
liant, — as  starting  off  in  the  career  of  life  with  a  grand  dash. 
Look  into  your  own  minds  now,  while  just  pausing  upon 
the  threshold  of  your  career,  and  see  if  there  is  within  you 
this  vacillating  disposition.  See  if  you  are  disposed  to  begin 
a  study  or  an  enterprise  of  any  kind,  and  after  chasing  it 
awhile,  butterfly-like,  to  give  it  up  for  some  newer  fancy. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  habit  of  mind  with  the  young.  It  is, 
however,  a  habit  which  at  your  age  may  be  overcome.  I 
have  known  hundreds  of  instances  of  young  men,  who  from 
being  unsteady  and  flckle  of  purpose,  have  become  stead- 
fast, unwavering,  tenacious.  What  is  needed  to  bring  about 
such  a  change,  is  an  honest  deliberate  review  of  one's  char- 
acter in  this  respect,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  amend  what  is 
found  amiss.  It  is  with  a  view  to  do  for  you  what  thirty 
years  ago  was  wisely  done  for  me,  that  I  now  place  this 
point  so  distinctly  before  yon.  Tenacity  of  purpose  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  success  in  whatever  you  under- 
take. You  must  learn  to  hold  on.  *  *  *  I  do  not  say, 
stick  to  it,  right  or  wrong.  But  having  begun  on  any  course 
of  action,  let  it  not  be  an  even  weight  of  argument  against 
it,  which  shall  lead  you  to  abandon  it.  Do  not  give  up 
what  you  have  deliberately  chosen,  unless  the  arguments  for 
receding  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  those  for  going  on. 
To  change  from  one  profession  or  business  to  another,  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  throw  away  all  the  progress  you  have 
made  in  the  one  already  begun.  It  is  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  for  a  fresh  start.  The  different  pro- 
fessions in  this  respect  are  not  so  much  parallel  tracks,  where 
you  can  be  switched  from  one  into  another,  without  loss  of 
progress,  but  rather  tracks  radiating  from  a  common  center. 
To  pass  from  one  to  another,  you  must  in  each  case  go  back 
to  the  original  station.  You  must  begin  your  career  anew. 
The  comparison  qf  course  cannot  be  applied  with  rigor.  In 
mai^  particulars  it  is  not  true.  Yet  it  has  substantial  truth. 
The  man  who  is  tinkering  away,  first  at  one  thing  and  then 
at  another,  rarely  succeeds.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  he  should  succeed.     On  the  other  hand,  a  man's  choice 
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of  a  profesBion  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  if  patient,  persistenti 
tenacious  continuance  therein  do  not  in  the  end  crown  him 
with  success. 


A  GOOD  EXERCISE. 

Sbyb&^l  months  ago  in  visiting  the  school  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
in  New  London,  we  witnessed  a  brief  exercise  which  might 
very  profitably  be  introduced  into  ail  our  schools,  and  that 
without  any  interference  with  the  regular  lessons.  It  was  a 
simple  lesson  intended  to  train  the  eye  and  judgment  in  esti- 
mating distance  or  length.  The  plan  was  something  as  fol- 
lows : — A  class  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  was  called  to  the  black- 
board, when  directions  were  given  to  draw 

A  line  6  inches  long. 

A  line  2  feet  long. 

A  line  3  feet  long. 

A  figure  1  foot  long  and  8  inches  wide. 

A  circle  6  inches  in  diameter. 

A  line  one  yard  long,  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  &c. 

After  each  was  done,  the  teacher  passed  along  with  a 
measuring  tape  or  stick  and  tested  each.  The  pupils  had 
had  so/ne  practice  in  such  exercises,  and  they  performed 
them  with  a  surprising  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy. 
They  had  gained  habits  of  observation  and  comparison. 
Not  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  need  be  taken  at  the 
board)  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupils  will  be  induced  to 
spend  many  minutes,  that  would  otherwise  be  misimproved, 
in  practicing  upon  their  slates.  Teacher,  try  it  The  exer- 
cise will  afford  relief  from  the  severer  studies  of  the  school, 
and  give  a  pleasant  variety. 


BOARDING  AROUND. 


Wb  rejoice  that  with  each  passing  year  the  number  of 
districts  in  which  the  '<  boarding  'round"  system  prevails  is 
decreasing.  We  believe  there  are  but  very  few  districts  in 
which  there  is  any  apology  for  continuing  the  practice,  and 
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we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  teacher  should  be  sab- 
jeeted  to  such  a  course  any  more  than  the  doctor,  the  lawyer 
or  minister.  Suppose  the  minister  should  be  required  to 
seek  his  food  and  lodging  from  house  to  house,  staying  two 
days  in  one  place,  three  at  another  and  six  at  another ; — 
would  it  increase  his  ability  to  write  good  sermons  ?  Would 
it  not  rather  unfit  him  for  his  work,  by  depriving  htm  of  that 
quiet  and  retirement  so  essential  to  study?  Why  should 
the  teacher  be  made  an  exception  ?  We  must  confess  that 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  plan 
affords  parents  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  teacher.  But  the  same  might  be  said  in  favor  of  a  like 
plan  for  the  clergyman.  We  contend  that  the  best  place  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  teacher  is  the  school  room, 
and  the  parents  who  have  not  interest  enough  in  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher's  work  to  lead  them  to  visit  the  school,  will 
not,  we  fear,  do  much  to  make  a  teacher's  boarding  term  in 
their  families  either  pleasant  or  profitable. 

A  young  lady  who  possesses  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  true 
teacher  writes, — ^''I  have  no  leisure  for  writing  or  study.  I 
am  servant  to  my  pupils,  to  their  tiny  brothers  and  sisters^ 
their  parents  and  indeed  to  all  the  district,  for  I  "  board 
WoundJ^  I  try  to  read,  write  and  rest  amidst  scenes  of  con- 
fusion,— but  my  only  real  rest  of  mind  is  in  my  walks  to  and 
from  school,  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  up 
and  down  the  icy  hills.  The  school  room  is  my  retreat 
Though  trying  and  wearing,  it  is  easier  to  control  thirty  rest- 
less youth  in  the  school  room,  than  to  be  obliged  to  spend 
passive  hours  in  a  family  of  ungoverned  children.  Could 
our  school  visitors  accompany  me  to  some  of  the  families 
within  my  boarding  range,  they  would  not  be  so  much  sur- 
prised at*  the  want  of  success  in  school  government  by  our 
young  teachers.  They  might  rather  be  surprised  that  any 
did  succeed." 

The  teacher's  work  is  an  arduous  and  exhausting  one,  and 
when  a  day's  toil  is  ended,  the  poor  teacher  needs  and  should 
have  a  pleasant  and  quiet  boarding  place,  where  she  may 
feel  free  and  at  home, — and  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
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making  herself  agreeable  to  strangers  or  of  tending  the  babies 
of  the  district  daring  the  intervals  of  school.  Teachers,  like 
other  people,  are  wonderfully  affected  by  their  surroundings, 
aq^  we  contend  that  a  pleasant  and  regular  boarding  place 
is  essential  to  a  teacher's  cheerfulness  and  success.  May  the 
«*  boarding 'round*'  system  rapidly  decline  and  soon  be  num- 
bered among  the  ^Uhings  that  were." 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

BT  DIO  LBWI8,   M.  D. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  observing  persons 
that  laborers  who  carry  burthens  on  the  head,  are  strikingly 
erect,  and  free  from  side  to  side  shambling,  and  other  un- 
seemly irregularities  in  the  manner  of  walking. 

In  the  southern  states  of  America,  and  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  noble  upright- 
ness and  carriage  of  even  the  commonest  people,  if  their 
occupation  involved  this  necessity. 

The  numberless  women  who  are  engaged  in  Southern 
Europe,  in  carrying  huge  buckets  of  water  up  the  mountain- 
sides to  supply  the  little  villages  situated  above  the  springs, 
bear  their  great  loads  upon  the  head,  and  thus  cultivate  an 
attitude  and  gait  which  marks  them  wherever  they  are  seen. 

In  our  southern  states,  the  negroes  whose  occupation  is 
the  ^<  toting  "  of  heavy  weights  about  the  plantations,  lose 
that  stooping,  awkward  gait  so  characteristic  of  that  unhap- 
py people,  and  walk  whether  bearing  a  load  or  not,  with  an 
equipoise  and  elasticity  which  marks  them  among  their 
fellows. 

The  physiologist  would  a  priori,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  spine  with  its  cartilages  and 
muscles,  have  deduced  the  result  under  consideration. 

Had  such  facts  as  I  have  adduced  even  escaped  observa- 
tion, the  thoughtful  non-physiologist  would  inevitably  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exact  perpendicularity,  neces- 
sary to  the  bearing  of  a  weight  upon  the  head,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  cartilage  and  muscles,  consonant  with  such 
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perpendicularity,  must  result  in  an  upright  and  well-balanced 
carriage. 

The  general  introduction  into  our  schools  of  a  daily  exer- 
cise based  on  this  physiological  principlci  would  pr^e 
invaluable. 

Besidesi  it  would  involve  but  little  expense  or  inconve* 
nience. 

The  apparatus  could  be  hung  on  nails  about  the  walls, 
conveyed  to  the  beads  of  the  children  in  a  moment  and  the 
marching  done  in  the  aisles,  among  the  desks,  or  in  the 
school-yard. 

To  cultivate  the  muscles  of  the  back  most  advantageously, 
and  to  secure  with  perpendicularity  the  greatest  flexibility, 
it  19  important  the  pupils  should  walk  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  great  variety  of  steps  is  possible,  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  their  relations  to  the  lower 
extremities,  I  have  devised  the  following,  which  I  think  the 
best. 

Hold  the  body  erect,  hips  and  shoulders  thrown  far  back, 
and  support  the  weight  rather  on  the  front  part  of  the  head. 

In  each  of  the  modes  of  walking  now  to  be  described, 
it  is  well  to  walk  about  100  feet  performing  each  one  in  the 
most  extreme  manner. 

1st,  turn  the  toes  inward;  2d,  toes  outward;  3d,  walk  on 
the  tips  of  the  toes;  4th,  on  the  heels;  5th,  on  the  right  heel 
and  left  toe;  6th,  on  the  left  heel  and  right  toe;  7th,  walk  on 
the  bottoms  of  the  feet  without  bending  the  knees;  8th,  bend 
the  knees  so  as  to  walk  while  almost  sitting  on  the  heels; 
9th,  bend  the  right  leg  so  as  to  make  a  right  angle  at  the 
knee,  and  holding  it  rigidly  in  this  position,  walk,  rising  on 
the  straight  left  leg  at  each  step;  10th,  crook  the  left  leg, 
and  rise  on  the  straight  right  leg  at  each  step. 

In  my  own  gymnasium,  I  use  many  other  steps,  as  for 
example,  long  strides  alternately  from  side  to  side,  and  run- 
ning on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  but  the  above  ten  are  enough, 
and  bring  all  the  muscles  into  almost  every  variety  of  action. 

Standing  in  classes,  and  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  or  other 
mode  of  keeping  time,  all  sit  down  on  the  heels  and  rise  to 
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the  upright  position,  in  the  mean  time  keeping  the  weight 
on  the  head  well  balanced,  is  a  very  profitable  exercise. 

As  to  the  weight  for  the  head,  I  have  within  a  few  years 
used  many  things.  Almost  any  thing  will  do.  A  bag  of 
beans  is  good.  An  oblong,  rounded  board  sixteen  inches 
long,  with  a  slight  projection  at  the  periphery  on  one  side, 
and  a  projection  of  two  inches  on  the  other  side,  nearly  the 
size  of  head,  and  of  course  at  some  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  board,  with  the  head  piece  padded  with  hair  or  cot- 
ton, is  a  thing  I  invented  a  long  time  ago. 

You  can  load  the  upper  side  with  bean  bags.  This  is  the 
contrivance  I  used  for  some  time. 

Last  year  I  had  a  cast-iron  crown  made,  which  is  thought 
to  be  perfect     The  following  cut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  it. 


The  manufacturer  paints  these  crowns  with  much  taste, 
so  that  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful  Adjustable  weights 
are  fitted  to  the  upper  half  of  the  inside,  so  that  they  can  be 
made  light  or  heavy  to  suit  the  wearer. 

This  is  a  valuable  feature,  for  although  you  may  not  be 
able  to  begin  with  more  than  ten  pounds  you  will  soon  bear 
twenty  or  thirty. 

The  skull  cap  which  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
head,  is  made  of  strong  cotton,  and  is  drawn  into  the  center, 
sliding  on  a  strong  cord,  with  which  the  crown  may  be  made 
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to  fall  or  rise  on  the  bead.  Besides  which  it  is  so  arranged 
that  you  mast  balance  the  crown  with  much  care  and  skill, 
still  in  case  it  does  tip,  the  sides  of  the  crown  will  catch,  and 
prevent  it  from  falling. 

I  think,  in  common  with  many  scientific  men,  who  have 
examined  this  contrivance,  that  it  lacks  nothing.  *  But  as  I 
have  intimated,  this  iron  crown  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
A  book,  a  bag  of  beans  or  coin,  a  padded  board  with  a 
weight  upon  it,  and  a  hundred  other  things  will  do  just 
about  as  well. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  AT  OSWEGO. 

In  compliance  with  the  request,  and  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Oswego,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen met  in  that  city  on  the  11th  of  February,  as  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  into  the  system  of  Primary 
instruction  by  Object  Lessons,  and  to  report  on  the  feasibi- 
lity of  introducing  the  system  into  the  Primary  schools  of 
the  country.     The  members  of  the  committee  present  were: 

E.  W.  Ketes,  Dep.  Sup.  of  Pub.  Ins.,  New  York. 

D.  H.  CoouRAN,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  New  York. 

8.  B.  WooLWORTH,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Regents,  New  York. 

Geo.  L.  Farnham,  Sup.  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

S.  W.  Starkweather,  Sup.  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  Wilbur,  Sup.  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  Cruikshank,  Ed.  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

W.  NicoLL,  School  Commissioner,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  L 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey. 

1).  McClellan,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

B.  Harrison,  Teacher,  New  York  City. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  City. 

D.  N.  Camp,  Conn. 

After  the  organization  of  the  committee,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bub-coramittees  on  examinations  and  reports,  the 
examinations  commenced  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock, 
and  were  continued  till  Thursday  evening. 
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It  is  perhaps  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  Oswego,  have  pro- 
cared  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School  of  Eng- 
land, Miss  G.  E.  Jones,  an  experienced  teacher,  to  come  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  teachers  of  their 
own  schools  and  others  in  the  methods  pursued  in  the  best 
training  schools  of  England.  The  examinations  before  the 
committee  were  of  classes  taught  by  teachers  who  had  been 
ander  the  training  system  of  Miss  Jones,  the  English  teach- 
er. The  lessons  were  designed  to  cultivate  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  the  power  of  conception,  as  well  as  to  strength- 
en the  memory,  and  consisted  of  lessons  on  form,  size, 
weight,  color,  place,  number,  language,  fishes,  birds,  shells, 
quadrupeds,  plants,  on  objects  generally,  and  in  phonic 
reading. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  article, 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  examination. 
The  classes  usually  gathered  around  a  table,  on  which 
would  be  placed  objects  to  .illustrate  the  lesson,  and  these 
were  studied.  The  teacher  and  children  would  become  so  in- 
terested and  engaged  in  an  exercise  that  they  would  seem  to 
forget  that  there  were  any  spectators  present. 

Li  one  lesson  on  size,  the  children  were  told  to  hold  their 
fingers  1  inch  apart,  3  inches,  1  foot,  &;o.,  and  to  draw 
squares,  triangles,  pentagons,  &c.,  of  a  given  size  by  the  eye, 
all  of  w^ich  was  quickly  performed  with  great  accuracy. 
The  same  was  true  in  the  selection  and  composition  of  col- 
ors, and  in  other  exercises.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  these  lessons  are  far  better  adapted  to  develop  the  fac- 
ulties, and  to  educate  properly  the  children  of  our  primary 
schools,  than  the  memoriter  lessons  usually  given;  but 
before  they  can  be  universally  introduced,  there  must  be  a 
class  of  teachers  trained  and  prepared  to  give  them  with 
success.  The  report  of  the  committee  will  be  published 
soon,  and  give  the  results  of  the  examination. 

C. 
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WORDS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  TRUTH. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  in  New 
England,  at  the  bead  of  an  excellent  high  school  in  a  sister 
State  in  remitting  bis  subscription,  thus  writes: — 

I  read  your  Journal  with  great  interest  and  hope  your 
Connecticut  Teachers  are  sustaining  their  organ  of  inter- 
communication, and  source  of  school  information,  with  a 
full  comprehension  of  its  importance,  both  to  themselves,  indi- 
vidually, and  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  public  instruc- 
tion. If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will  do  more  to  make  a 
^live  teacher  ^^  than  any  other,  it  is  the  reading  of  communi- 
cations from  live  teachers^  and  learning  from  educational 
journals  what  is  done  by  those  most  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  cause.  The  teacher  who  neither  reads^  nor  ctssociates 
with  his  fellow  teachers,  for  sympathy  and  improvement,  is 
but  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages,  cloistered  in  his  cell.  He  is 
too  conceited  to  become  enlightened  in  regard  to  his  own 
ignorance  of  duty  pertaining  to  his  vocation ;  or  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend  the  import  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  fail  of  doing  two  things ;  to  read 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own  stock  of  knowledge; 
and  to  write  something  of  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Would'nt  the  millenium  of  school-teaching  be  hastened, 
if  all  teachers  would  do  these  things.  % 


FAMILY  COURTESY. 


Family  intimacy  shoald  never  make  brothers  and  sisters  forget  to 
be  polite  and  sympathizing  to  each  other.  Those  who  contract 
thoughtless  and  rude  habits  toward  members  of  their  own  family  will 
be  rude  and  thoughtless  to  all  the  world.  But  let  the  family  inter- 
course be  true,  tender,  and  affectionate,  and  the  manners  of  all  uni- 
formly gentle  and  considerate,  and  the  members  of  the  family  thus 
trained  will  carry  into  the  world  and  society  the  habits  of  their  child- 
hood. They  will  require  in  their  associates  similar  qualities  ;  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  mutual  esteem  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  affections ;  and  their  own  character  will  be  sustained  by  that  faith 
in  goodness  which  belongs  to  a  mind  exercised  in  pure  and  high 
thoughts — SUnno  PeUieo's  ''  Duties  of  MvnT 
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OFFICIAL. 

Office  of  Superintendent  op  Common  Schools. 
New  Britain,  Feb.  2l8t,  1862. 
To  School  Visitors. 

Gentlemen.  The  law  of  1861,  (Public  Acta,  Chap. 
LIII,)  requires  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  town  school- 
tax  oif  three*tenth8  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar,  and  the  income  of 
the  town  deposit  fund  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several 
Bcbool  districts  of  each  town,  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March.  As  a  portion  of  these  funds  must  first  be  taken  to 
make  up  the  amount  of  thirty-five  dollars  to  all  districts  re- 
ceiving less  than  this  sum  from  the  State  fund,  the  income 
from  this  fund  mast  be  known,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  making  the  distribution. 

The  amount  of  distribution  this  year  will  be  $1.20  per 
capita,  so  that  all  districts  numbering  less  than  thirty  child- 
ren, must  first  receive  a  portion  of  the  town  school  money. 
Yours  respectfully, 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

SupT.  OF  Com.  Schools. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

Mansfield.  In  this  town  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several 
schools.  Th€i  largest  is  at  the  Center,  and  has  been  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons,  under  the  charge  of  Dea.  Eobt.  P.  Barrows.  The 
room  is  very  pleasant  and  commodious,  and  the  whole  aspect  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  were  of  the  happiest  kind, — teacher  and 
pupil  laboring  with  one  purpose.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  the  pupils 
and  many  of  their  parents,  together  with  the  scholars  and  several  of 
Aeir  parents  from  South  Coventry, — who  came  over  for  the  double 
purpose  of  having  a  sleigh-ride,  and  joining  the  school  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rows in  their  afternoon  gathering.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant, 
and  we  hope,  profitable  occasion. 

South  Windham.  The  lai^e  school  at  this  place  is  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Hon.  Porter  B.  Peck,  a  gentleman  of  large  and 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher.    Though  he  had  quite  too  many 
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pupils  for  one  teacher,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  them  all  at  work. 
We  witnessed  some  arithmetical  operations  on  the  blackboard  that 
were  highly  creditable  to  tieacher  and  pupils.  There  was  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  that  were  refreshing.  ^As  is  the  teacher  so  is 
the  School" 

South  Manchester.  We  spent  an  hour  very  pleasantly  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Loomis,  who  appeared  to  labor  with  much  devo- 
tion and  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

SoMERS. — ^This  place  has  for  several  years  been  fortunate  in  having 
as  acting  visitors  such  men  as  Rev.  Mr.  Oviatt  and  Dr.  Wood.  They 
and  their  associates  have  accomplished  a  good  work  for  popular  edu- 
cation. We  had  a  pleasant  meeting  here,  attended  by  many  of  the 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils.  Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Oviatt  for  kind  attentions. 

Tolland. — We  found  a  pleasant  school  here  of  two  grades,  one  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  Ladd,  and  the  other  of  a  lady  whose  name  we 
can  not  recall.  The  departments  appeared  well.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Marsh  is  acting  visitor,  and  we  are  confident  his  calls  at  the  schools 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

School  fob  Imbeciles. — ^It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our 
readers,  that  there  is  at  Lakeville,  in  Salisbury,  an  institution  for  the^ 
instruction  of  imbecile  youth.  It  was  established  by  Henry  Knight, 
M.  D.,  and  has  not,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  received  any  encour- 
agement or  aid  from  the  State.  With  a  spirit  of  true  beneficeno^ 
Dr.  Knight  has  labored  in  his  noble  work,  and  he  has  not  labored  in 
vain.  He  recently  made  an  exhibition  of  a  small  class  at  the  Normal 
school, — ^and  we  believe  all  present  felt  highly  gratified.  Dr.  Knight 
seems  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Surely  his  is  a  noble  mission, — ^but  little  less  than  causing  the  blind  to 
see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak. 

BoCKViLLE. — On  Friday  and  Saturday,  7th  and  8th  Feb.,  an  edu- 
cational meeting  was  held  at  Rockville.  There  was  a  very  good 
attendance  of  teachers  and  school  visitors  from  most  of  the  towns  in 
Tolland  county.  The  convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
J.  N.  Stickney,  Esq.,  of  Rockville,  as  chairman  and  Henry  C.  Bowles, 
Esq.,  of  Vernon,  as  secretary.  A  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
the  upper  department  of  Mr.  Turner's  school, — with  which  we  believe 
all  were  greatly  pleased.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  devoted  two 
or  three  hours  to  visiting  the  several  departments.  We  have  never 
seen  this  good  school  when  it  appeared  as  well  as  at  this  time.    Mr. 
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Tomer  and  his  excellent  teachers  in  the  several  departments,  are 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  make  the  school  worthy  of  confidence 
and  we  believe  all  are  satisfied.  Dr.  Risley,  the  efficient  school  vis- 
itor, cheerfully  codperates  with  the  teachers. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  and  forenoon  of  Saturday  were,  mostly, 
spent  in  discussions  in  which  several  participated.  The  occasion  was 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  Our  Bockville  friends  merit  the  hearty 
thanks  of  those  in  attendance,  for  the  hospitable  reception  given. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


AvHUAL  Bbport  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of 
Mfline. 

Oar  thanks  are  due  to  Saperintendent  Weston  for  this  able  and  interesting  re- 
port. It  contains  nearly  300  pages,  and  its  preparation  mast  have  cost  much 
labor.    From  the  report  we  learn  the  following  facts : 

Niimber  of  children  in  the  State  between  4  and  21,    -  -      249,061 

Average  attendance  for  Summer  and  Winter,       -  -  110,969 

Number  of  school-hooses  in  the  State,  ...         4,010 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  good  condition,       -  2,157 

Number  of  school-honses  built  the  past  year,  -  -  119 

Number  of  male  teachers,  ....  2,995 

Number  of  female  teachers,     .  .  .  •  •         4,926 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  besides  board,  $22.01 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  besides  board,  8.76 

School  money  raised  by  taxation,  ...  478,017 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  -  -      742,952 

Mr.  Weston  strongly  urges  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  and  shows 

that  the  amount  paid  by  individuals  from  Maine  who  have  attended  the  Massachu- 

setts  Normal  School  for  the  last  year,  would  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  defray 

the  expenses  of  a  State  School. 

SuPEUNTEKDBKT  Smtth  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  ex- 
cellent report,  being  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Ohio.  It  is  an  able  and  valuable  document,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  statistical  information  in  relation  to  school  matters.  We  have  mark- 
ed an  extract  for  our  April  Number. 

Ms.  Edwih  Whitkxt  has  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  eleventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  Providence  Beform  School,  of  which  Mr.  W.  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  principal  teacher.  There  are  now  nearly  200  boys  and  girls  connected 
with  this  institution.  We  learn  that  it  is  in  an  excellent  condition  and  well  ar- 
ranged in  all  respects. 

A  Frimast  Gboorapht  on  the  basis  of  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction.  By 
Eordyoe  A.  Allen.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
This  little  work  is  prepared  on  a  new  plan  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  very 
best  works  for  beginners.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  large  type,  and  the  numer- 
ous pictures  and  maps  give  to  the  book  a  vexy  attractive  appearance.  The  little 
folks  will  be  greatly  delighted  with  it.    (See  Advertisement ) 
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Brooklyn. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  friend  J.  W.  Bulkley 
has  been  reelected  to  the  Superintendencj  of  the  schools  of  this  citj. 
This  makes  the  eighth  year  of  Mr.  B's  service, — ^a  fact  quite  compli- 
mentary to  him.  He  is  certainly  called  to  a  most  important  and  ar- 
dious  work. 

Institutes. — There  will  be  two  or  three  Institutes  in  April  and 
May,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  That  for  Hartford  County 
will  probably  be  held  at  New  Britain  late  in  April  or  early  in  May. 

4^  By  mistake  in  our  last,  we  located  our  friend,  Porter  B.  Peck 
at  South  Windham.    He  resides  at  North  Windham. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Obtect  Lessons:  Prepared  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools  and  Primary 
Cln5ses;  by  A  S  Welch,  Principal  of  Michigan  Stale  Normal  School ;  12mo, 
173  pp      New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  plan  of  this  little  book,  and 
think  Professor  Welch  has  done  a  ^ood  service  in  its  preparation.  It  seems  to 
be  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  and  irnportnnt  grade  o(  schools. 
Teachers  of  these  schools  will  find  it  an  important  aid,  and  its  use  will  tend  to 
make  schools  more  attractive  for  little  ones.  The  retail  price  of  the  book  fs 
50  cents,  and  we  presume  the  publishers  will  send  it  to  any  address,  postage 
paid,  for  the  amount. 

Chambers'  Encyclopbdta:  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  Peo- 
ple.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  enterprising  publishers  have  already  issued  three  volumes  of  this  excel- 
lent work.  It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  work  for  libraries,  public  and  private. 
The  volumes  are  well  printed,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanred 
by  the  use  of  numerous  illustrations,  which  frequently  convey  through  the  eye 
a  more  accurnte  idea  than  words  can  impart.  The  three  volumes  already  pub- 
lished range  from  A  to  Elephant. 

GoDKY*9  Lady's  Book. — The  April  number  of  this  valuable  monthly  is  on  our 
table.  It  is  richly  embellished,  and  is  full  of  readable  and  instructive  matter. 
The  engravings,  the  useful  receipts,  &c.,  in  each  number,  are  worth  the  year's 
subscription  price.  It  is  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  L.  A.  Godey,  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  J    Hale  and  L.  A   Godey 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  teacher  is  Legislator,  Executive,  and  Judge. 

Good  government  requires  discreet  legislation.  Every 
good  school  raust  have  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
best  interest  of  the  greatest  number  requires.  To  decide 
which  such  are,  demands  consideration.  No  rule  should  be 
adopted,  until  it  has  been  well  considered,  and  until  its  ne- 
cessity is  apparent;  for  unsuitable  or  unnecessary  rules  are 
hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  good  government;  and  aN 
though  they  can  be  repealed,  yet  frequent  repeal  is  suggestive 
of  fickleness,  and  naturally  lessens  the  pupil's  confidence  in 
the  remaining  rules.  The  grade,  the  size,  and  locality  of  a 
school  should  be  considered,  for  rules  well  suited  to  one  school 
may  be  entirely  unsuited  to  another.  A  teacher  should  not 
therefore  copy  the  rules  of  any  other  school,  although  he  may 
have  witnessed  in  it  the  perfection  of  good  order,  unless  he 
is  assured  that  such  rules  are  as  well*  adapted  to  his  school 
and  also,  that  he  has  the  executive  ability  to  maintain  them. 
The  teacher  should  have  no  formal  prohibitions  of  immoral 
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acts.  The  pupil  must  not  lie,  or  swear,  or  steal,  not  because 
the  teacher  has  forbidden  it,  however,  but  because  God, 
through  the  enlightened  conscience,  has  forbidden  it.  The 
pupil  can  easily  understand  that  a  violation  of  God's  law  is 
a  sin;  but  he  does  not  so  easily  understand  that  a  violation 
of  his  teacher's  laws  is  a  sin.  If  therefore  the  teacher  pro- 
hibits by  his  rules  acts,  which  God  has  prohibited,  there  is 
danger  that  the  pupil  regarding,  chiefly  the  teacher's  prohibi- 
tion, nnake  his  obedience  or  disobedience  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency rather  than  of  conscience.  And  again,  the  pupil 
would,  probably,  feel  himself  responsible  to  his  teacher  for  the 
violation  of  such  immoral  acts,  onlpy  as  are  enumerated  in  the 
prohibitions.  The  teacher  should  prohibit  those  acts  which, 
not  morally  wrong,  are  detrimental  to  the  highest  good  of  the 
school,  as  whispering,  eating,  playing,  &c.  Differ  as  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  good  schools  may,  the  results  sought  is 
essentially  the  same,  viz:  Every  pupil  to  mind  well  his  own 
business,' 

Wise  rules  and  regulations  having  been  adopted,  the  exe- 
cutive talent  is  called  into  requisition  to  enforce  them.  The 
teacher  should  strive  earnestly,  to  induce  a  cheerful  and  vol' 
untary  obedience.  Such  obedience  elevates  and  enobles  the 
pupil,  softens  the  disposition  of  the  teacher,  increases  his  pa- 
tience, and  makes  more  lively  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
those  for  whom  he  labors.  That  he  may  secure  it,  he  should 
seek  to  convince  his  pupils  that  his  rules  eLvejust  and  are 
adapted  to  promote  their  highest  good,  in  fact,  are  made  for 
their  especial  benefit.  He  must  convince  his  candid  pupils 
that  he  does  not  delight  to  exercise  authority  over  them,  for 
no  one  renders  cheerful  obedience  to  a  tyrant.  He  should 
endeaver  to  make  his  pupils  realize  that  a  school  is  orderly, 
and  prosperous,  in  proportion  as  each  individual  composing 
it  is  orderly  and  faithful,  and  thus  awaken  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  He  should  patiently  strive  to  lead  them 
to  experience  the  noble  feelings  arising  from  self  control. 
Kind  and  gentle  hints  to  those  who  thoughtlessly  violate 
rules,  will  generally  secure  cheerful  obedience.  The  teacher 
should  have  a  cheerful,  hopeful  and  amiable  expression, 
which  must  be  the  outward  sign  of  the  inward  feelings,  and 
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is  greatly  dependent  upon  good  health,  and  a  good  con- 
science. Whenever 'there  is  any  unusual  restlessness,  or  ten- 
dency to  disorderly  condact,  the  teacher  shoold*  seek  to 
check  it  by  removing  the  cause^  which  may  be  want  of  ven- 
tilation, too  long  or  uninteresting  recitations,  insufficient 
physical  exercise,  or  want  of  systematic  study.  The  teacher 
should  see  that  his  pupils  are  provided  with  useful  or  inno- 
cent employment;  to  neglect  that,  and  then  punish  for  the 
disorderly  conduct  which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  ,such 
neglect  is  outrageous.  The  teacher  should  be  vigilant,  that 
the  wrong-doer  may  feel  that  his  offenses  will  not  escape  de- 
tection. An  energetic,  yet  honorable  vigilance,  docs  not  in 
the  least  discourage  self  control,  but  increases  the  pupil's 
respect  for  his  teacher's  executive  ability,  and  makes  it  more 
certain  to  him  that  his  conduct  will  be  justly  approved  or 
disapproved. 

The  self  reporting  system,  when  accompanied  by  the 
teacher's  ceaseless  vigilance,  is  not  only  an  efficient  aid  rn 
school  government,  but  an  excellent  moral  discipline  for  the 
pupil ;  but  when  made  a  substitute  for  the  teacher's  vigilance, 
it  usually  proves  a  miserable  failure  in  the  government  of 
the  school,  and  a  detriment  to  the  morals  of  the  pupil.  The 
eacher  should  give,  frequently,  moral  instruction.  Many  do 
wrong  because  they  have  not  clear,  or  lively  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  by  forcible 
arguments  and  familiar  illustrations,  faithfully  labor  to  give 
the  pupil  .clear  perceptions  of  his  duties  to  God,  to  himself 
and  to  others.  This,  if  properly  done,  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  securing  self-government. 
But  as  some  pupils  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
even,  will  do  wrong,  and  a  few  even,  will  maliciously  do  so 
i\i%  judicial  capacity  of  the  teacher  must  be  exercised. 

The  teacher  should  be  candid,  and  seek  to  establish  truth 
rather  than  preconceived  opinions,  and  suspicions.  It  is  far 
better  that  the  guilty  should  escape  conviction,  than  that  the 
innocent  should  be  pronounced  guilty.  The  teacher  should 
encourage  the  offender  to  confess  freely  and  fully  his  wrong. 
The  testimony  of  pupils  should  be  received  with  great  cau- 
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lion.  If  the  accused  has  a  reputation  for  truthfulness,  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  forgotten  some  circumstances, 
it  may  be  proper  to  admit  the  testimony  of  other  pupils  not 
as  evidence,  but  to  refresh  his  memory.  The  accused  should 
not  be  pronounced  guilty  upon  the  evidence  of  those  whose 
reputation,  fof  veracity  is  not  considerably  better  than  his  own. 
And  the  testimony  of  those  whose  reputation  is  far  better 
than  the  accused,  if  prompted  by  a  love  of  tattling,  or  a 
spirit  of  retaliation,  should  usually  be  refused,  for  it  is  better, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  offender  should  escape 
conviction  and  punishment,  than  that  such  a  spirit  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  opinion,  however,  which  has  so  generally  prevailed, 
and  which  has  been  inculcated  by  some  writers,  that  it  is 
dishonorable  for  a  boy  to  give  testimony  against  a  companion 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  life  or  property  of  another, 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  teacher  should  show  the  pupil 
th'e  distinction  between  tale-bearing,  and  giving  honest  testi- 
mony as  an  act  of  justice.  The  concurring  testimony  of 
conscientious  pupils  may  justly  convict  one  whose  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  is  not  above  suspicion.  Different  witnesses 
should  not  give  their  testimony  in  the  hearing  of  each  other, 
neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  each 
other  until  the  testimony  of  all  has  been  given.  Justice  to 
the  accused  requires  this,  and  an  honest  witness  cannot 
object. 

When  the  teacher  has  become  certain  of  the  fact  of  an 
offense  be  should  seek  for  the  motive^  for  that  alone  consti- 
tutes the  true  ground  for  censure.  Whenever  there  is  a 
doubt  concerning  the  motive,  the  teacher  should  suspend  his 
judgment,  until  some  subsequent  act  shall  more  clearly  reveal 
the  intention  of  the  offender.  Such  a  delay  will  strengthen, 
rather  than  weaken  good  government,  by  making  more  ap- 
parent the  teacher's  love  of  justice.  When  the  teacher  has 
ascertained  the  fact  of  an  offense,  and  the  motive  for  com- 
mitting it,,  there  yet  remains  the  very  important  duty  of 
pronouncing  sentence.  As  the  primary  object  of  all  punish- 
ments in  school  government,  is  the  reformation  of  the  of- 
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fender,  no  fixed  penalties  should  bo  adopted.  Two  pupils, 
who  violate  the  same  rule,  one  willfully,  and  the  other 
thoughtlessly,  most  certainly  do  not  require  the  same  pun- 
ishment, and  to  inflict  the  same  upon  both,  would  not  be 
impartiality^  but  stupid  injustice.  Again  two  pupils  who 
have  committed  an  offense  from  apparently  the  same  motive, 
should  not  receive  the  same  punishment  unless  their  minds 
and  physical  conditions  are  similar,  for  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment upon  both  which  although  salutary  to  one  is  injurious 
to  the  other,  is  not  justice  but  wickedness.  The  teacher 
should  therefore  always  pronounce  judgment  with  especial 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  individual.  If  a  pardon  is  the 
best,  bestow  it;  if  temporary  physical  pain  is  best,  inflict 
that;  if  temporary  mental  suffering  is  best,  let  that  be  the 
punishment.  While  summary  punishment  in  extraordinary 
cases,  as  in  insubordination,  may,  perhaps,  be  justifiable,  yet 
the  rule  should  be,  never  to  inflict  punishment  until  the  fact 
of  the  offense,  the  motive  for  it,  and  the  penalty  best  suited 
to  the  individual,  have  been  well  considered.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  against  which  the  teacher  finds  it  more  necessary 
to  guard  himself,  than  inflicting  punishment,  or  pronouncing 
penalties  under  a  nervous  irritation.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  control  himself,  and  yielding  to  his  irritable  feelings, 
punishes  and  threatens,  as  in  his  calmer  moments  he  would 
not,  loses  his  self  respect,  and  will  justly  lose  the  respect  of 
bis  pupils. 

Let  then  the  teacher  make  wise  and  judicious  rules;  let 
him  manifest  a  kind,  yet  determined  and  energetic  spirit,  let 
his  penalties,  and  punishments  be  just  and  merciful;  and  he 
will  secure  tolerable  order,  and  his  manifest  good  intentions 
will  cause  his  mistakes,  even,  to  be  comparatively  harmless. 


SCHOOL  TEACHING. 


•  We  use  the  term  school  teaching  to  signify  the  efforts  of 
the  teacher  to  advance  the  pupils  in  knowledge,  and  to  de- 
velop a  well  disciplined  mind. 
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We  will  consider  briefly,  oral  teaching,  securing  study,  and 
conducting  recitations. 

The  teacher  should  impart  only  sach  facts  and  principles 
to  the  papil,  as  he,  by  reason  of  age,  or  circuoistance,  is  unable 
to  obtain  himself.  That  for  which  one  searches,  and  obtains 
by  labor,  is  more  securely  retained  by  the  memory,  and  the 
rnind  itself  is  disciplined  and  strengthened  by  the  labor  thereby 
imposed  upon  it. 

The  young  child  learns  chiefly  by  oral  teaching  and  observ- 
ation; hence  a  very  important  part  of  the  primary  teacher's 
duty  is  oral  teaching.  We  do  not  mean  amusing  the  little 
ones  by  silly  stories  or  nonsensical  chatter,  but  a  systematic 
teachings  with  a  view  to  a  symmetrical  development  of  the 
young  child's  mind,  imparting  ideas  in  simple,  yet  chaste 
language,  awakening  the  mind  to  earnest  inquiry,  directing 
its  investigations  and  reasonings  until  the  child  will,  of  its 
own  irrepressible  desire,  continue,  unaided  by  its  teacher,  its 
search  for  knowledge.  This  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  work 
of  the  teacher. 

He  who  would  instruct  orally  the  young  child,  must  present 
well  defined  ideas  in  simple  language,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  his  attention,  and  induce  his  mind  to  seize  upon 
and  appropriate  the  ideas  presented.  There  are  many  learned 
men  who  fail  to  instruct  children,  because  they  do  not  address 
them  in  simple  language,  and  do  not  secure  their  attention; 
and  there  are  many  shallow  beaded  men  who  can  amuse 
children  exceedingly,  absorb  their  entire  attention,  and  yet 
fail  to  instruct  them,  because  they  have  no  well  defined  ideas 
to  offer  them. 

In  stating  facts  or  truths,  from  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  make  deductions,  time  must  be  given  for  the  mind  to  op- 
erate. The  teacher  should  not  become  impatient  and  do  the 
work  for  the  child,  but  if  the  mind  is  too  sluggish  in  its  op- 
eration, he  may  excite  it  to  more  vigorous  exertions.  Some 
from  mere  kindness  do  their  pupils  great  wrong;  they  not 
only,  state  the  facts,  truths,  and  principles,  but  makes  the 
desired  deductions,  while  the  pupils  sit  passive,  much  de- 
lighted at  the  teacher^s  wonderful  power  of  explanation.     To 
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provide  a  hungry  man  with  food  may  be  a  real  kindness,  but 
the  hungry  man  would  not  have  much  occasion  for  gratitude 
should  the  donor,  after  having  provided  the  feast,  insist  upon 
eating  it  for' him. 

The  teacher  should  not  regard  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  a 
passive  receptacle,  to  be  filled  with  facts,  conclusions,  infer- 
ences, rules  for  conduc*  and  action;  but  he  should  regard  it 
as  a  thing  to  be  trained  to  receive,  to  examine,  to  appropri- 
ate,  to  reject,  to  form  its  own  conclusions  and  inferences,  and 
to  be  ever  growing  by  a  perpetual  unfolding. 

Study. — If  a  child  has  been  properly  taught  in  the  primary 
school,  and  has  a  judicious  home  training,  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  investigation  aroused  within  him  w^ill  lead  to  a 
voluntary  study  of  books  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hrs  mind*, 
the  more  intellectual  the  mind  of  a  child,  the  less  the  effort 
required  to  arouse  this  spirit  of  inquiry.  This  desire  for 
knowledge  is  unquestionably  the  best  motive  for  study ;  it 
secures  thorough,  honest,  and  cheerful  study.  If  this  desire 
has  not  been  developed  at  the  age  when  the  cliild  ought  to 
commence  the  study  of  books,  the  teacher  should  seek  to  de- 
velop it  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  lower  motive.  So  con- 
fident are  we  that  this  desire  can  be  developed,  and  when 
developed  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  pupil,  that  at  the  risk 
even  of  less  immediate  or  apparent  results,  we  believe  the 
teacher  should  perseveringly  labor  to  secure  it. 

The  young  child  should  be  taught  how  to  study.  If  the 
]e8>on  is  an  exercise  for  the  memory  chiefly,  he  should  be 
taught  the  best  methods  for  committing  to  memory.  If  it  is 
an  exercise  for  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  teacher  should  by 
frequent  oral  illustrations  show  him  how  to  proceed  from  step 
to  step  in  his  investigations.  If  the  study  is  for  general  in- 
formation, he  should  be  taught  how  to  collect  and  treasure 
up  the  facts  and  principles,  retaining  so  much  of  the  language 
of  the  book  as  will  best  assist  him  in  communicating  the 
ideas  obtained. 

If  lessons  are  given  to  the  scholar  as  a  task,  which  he  must 
perform  as  a  duty,  without  perceiving  the  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  therefrom,  he  will  not  probably  study  eas- 
ily, cheerfully,  or  profitably. 
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We  will  illustrate.  The  geography  of  a  country  is  given 
as  a  task^  and  some  penalty  announced  in  case  of  failure. 
The  pupils  will  labor,  not  to  obtain  facts  and  information^ 
but  to  get  a  lesson  ^Ho  say^^  that  will  answer  thejrequirements 
of  his  teacher.  Some  will  fail  to  get  the  task;  others  who 
succeed  in  getting  the  words  "/o  5ay,"  know  as  little  probably 
of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  nearly  all  will  dislike 
the  study  of  geography. 

Another  teacher  .says  nothing  about  a  lesson,  but  speaks  to 
the  class  of  the  country,  mentions  a  few  facts,  asks  a  few 
questions  which  perhaps  some  one  can  answer;  asks  a  few 
more,  for  which  there  will  be,  perhaps,  several  conjectured  re- 
plies, and  asks  several  that  none  will  venture  to  answer,  con- 
cerning rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  cities,  animals,  birds,  pro- 
ductions, etc.;  he  then  says,  "  we  will  talk  about  this  country 
again  to-morrow,  and  ascertain  what  you  know  of  it  at  that 
time."  At  the  next  exercise  the  teacher  asks  for  such  inform- 
ation upon  the  several  topics  as  is  given  in  the  text- book. 
The  pupils  ate  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  answer;  they  are 
not  "sayi.ng  a  lesson,"  but  giving  such  information  concerning 
the  country  under  consideration,  as  they,  by  cheerful  study^ 
have  obtained. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  young  pupil  can  be  interested  in 
every  study  so  easily  as  in  the  one  mentioned  in  this  illustra- 
tion, but  we  believe  it  possible  for  the  teacher  so  to  introduce 
any  suitable  subject  to  his  pupils,  that  they  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  study  of  it  with  a  good  degree  of  cheerfulness. 

A  motive,  much  used  for  securing  study,  is  a  fear  of  disa- 
greeable consequences  in  case  of  failure,  as  depriving  of  the 
recess,  detaining  after  school,  etc.  While  this  is  not  the  lowest 
motive  that  can  be  used,  and  while  in  some  instances  it  may 
possibly  be  the  most  efficient,  we  are  confident  that  it  is  a 
motive  upon  which  a  teacher  ought  not  much  to  rely.  It 
does  not  give  to  the  mind  that  state  of  desire  and  inquiry 
which  makes  it  far  and  deep-sighted,  discovering  precious 
truths  unseen  by  the  short-sighted  student.  It  olten  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  pupil  by  keeping  him 
in  a  constant  condition  of  nervous  fear,  or  irritability;  and  it 
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frequently  sours  his  disposition,  and  does  by  no  means  sweeten 
the  teacher's. 

A  teacher  ought  never  to  secure  study  by  an  indiscriminate 
threat  to  punish  all  who  fail;  for  some  nervous  child,  guilty 
of  no  neglect,  of  no  intentional  wrong,  will  be  almost  sure  to 
fail;  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  it  under  such  circum- 
stances is  an  intolerable  outrage. 

Study  is  sometimes  secured  by  an  appeal  to  the  chilcTs  van- 
Uy\  Every  honest  and  thoughtful  teacher  must  admit  that 
this  is  an  unworthy  motive,  injurious  to  the  scholar  and  dis- 
honorable to  the  teacher. 

Rivalry  is  frequently  used  as  a  motive,  but  there  is  danger 
of  its  making  the  successful  selfish  and  arrogant,  and  of  dis- 
couraging the  unsuccessful. 

Recitations, — One  oBject;  of  the  recitation  is  to  ascertain 
the/ac/5  and  thorovghness  of  study.  This  should  usually  be 
distinct  from  the  drill  and  teaching,  and  may  be  done  by 
some  such  method  as  the  following: — The  questions  for  this 
purpose  should  be  propounded  to  the  entire  class,  and  after 
every  scholar  has  had  time  to  decide  whether  he  can  answer 
it,  and  if  so  has  given  the  sign,  those  who  have  given  no  sign 
should  be  regarded  as  failing.  The  teacher  should  then  call 
upon  some  one  who  has  given  the  sign,  and  of  whose  prepar- 
ation he  may  have  the  most  doubts,  t6  answer.  After  this 
scholar  has  given  his  complete  answer,  without  hint  or  prompt- 
ing by  scholar  or  teacher,  then  and  not  until  then,  should  those 
who  dissent  give  the  sign.  Jf  the  question  was  answered 
ct/rrec//y,  those  who  have  given  the  sign  of  dissent  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  reasons  for  dissenting.  If  it  was 
answered  incorrectly,  those  who  have  given  no  sign  of  dis- 
sent should  be  considered  as  failing,  and  another  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  his  answer.  The  teacher  should  not  make 
the  correction  until  it  is  apparent  that  no  scholar  in  the  class 
can  make  it.  Every  class  that  can  write  should  be  required 
to  come  to  the  recitation  prepared  to  write,  and  if  the  answei 
is  not  too  long  the  entire  class  may  be  required  to  write  it 
before  any  one  is  allowed  to  answer  it  orally.  Or,  if  the  an- 
swer is  first  given  orally,  (he  assent  or  dissent  may  be  written 
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by  a  "y€5"  or  "no."  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  no  one  in 
expressing  his  opinion  is  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
We  recommend  making  the  tests  by  a  combination  of  both 
the  oral  and  written  methods.  By  making  every  scholar  re- 
sponsible for  the  answer  to  every  question,  we  not  only  more 
thoroughly  test  each  individual,  hut  keep  the  minds  of  all 
constantly  occupied. 

Another  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
acquire  the  power  of  expressing  his  ideas  distinctly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  also  to  establish  in  his  mind  such  ideas  as  are  but 
imperfectly  conceived.  The  pupil  will  have  upon  most  sub- 
jects many  ideas  so  vague  and  ill-defined,  that  if  they  are 
not  expressed  by  him  in  appropriate  language  they  will  vanish 
from  the  mind  entirely.  The  pupil  ^ould  be  required  to  ex- 
press such  ideas.  He  may  hesitate — may  decline — but  the 
teacher  must  insist  upon  an  expression;  he  may  seek  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  saying  that  he  has  no  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject; the  teacher  should  then  insist  upon  both  the  formation 
and  expression  of  some  ideas  upon  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration. To  .do  this  requires  time,  but  we  consider  it  the 
most  important  part  of  the  recitation.  The  mind  can  nevAr 
become  well  developed  without  some  such  discipline.  The 
practice  of  waiting  out  one's  ideas  upon  whatever  subject  he 
is  investigating  is  a  similar  discipline,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  the  oral  drill  when  the  time  of  the  recitation  does  not  ad- 
mit of  that. 

When  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  teaching"  may  be  one  of 
the  exercises  of  the  recitation;  but  as  a  distinct  exercise  it 
should  not  occupy  too  much  time.  It  is  easier  to  teach  than 
to  train  pupils  to  investigate,  to  reason,  and  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge for  themselves,  but  let  no  teacher  suppose  that  he  has 
performed  his  whole  duty,  or  chief  duty  even,  when  he  has 
done  the  former,  if  the  latter  is  left  undone. 
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WORDS  FROM  AN  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  old  Schoolmaster  whose 
heart  is  fresh  and  whose  educational  views  are  wise  and 
liberal.  We  feel  a  sort  of  reverence  for  such  men.  Their 
labors  have  been  performed  faithfully,  and  standing,  as  it 
were,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  they  utter  words  of  cheer 
and  wisdom  to  those  now  in  the  field  of  labor.  From  such 
an  one  we  recently  received  a  letter.  John  Griggs  of  East- 
ford,  now  nearly  90  years  old,  is  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers.  His  labors  in  years  past  we  often  hear  spoken  of 
in  words  of  commendation. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Griggs  has  manifested  an  interest  in 
oar  Journal  and  after  a  few  words  in  relation  to  it  he  thus 
writes.  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  noble  efforts  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlem^'U  to  become  competent  school  teachers. 
These  are  public  benefactors.  To  train  the  young  and  fit 
them  for  life's  duties  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  im- 
portant employments.  Indeed  no  employment  requires  a 
more  thoroughly  disciplined  mind.  In  the  school  should  be 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  is  reputable,  useful,  great,  or 
virtuous.  The  perpetuity  of  our  republic  depends  principally 
on  the  universal  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  school  and  teacher.  Who  can  teach 
without  knowledge,  and  who  that  cannot  govern  himself 
can  govern  others? 

Parents  and  teachers  are  the  prototypes,  and  if  so  how 
deeply  interested  should  they  be  least  the  types  disgrace 
the  original.  Children  are  mirrors  in  which  those  who  have 
the  care  of  them  are  distinctly  seen.  In  every  individual 
scholar,  out  of  nearly  three  thousand  with  whom  I  have  been 
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acquainted;  there  has  been  a  striking  representation  of  one 
or  both  parents.  Those  who  came  from  families  jadicioasly 
managed  have  uniformly  proved  the  most  amiable  and  lovely. 
I  never  had  a  scholar  who  was  well  governed  at  home  treat 
rae  in  an  insolent  manner  when  I  rebuked  him  for  a  fault* 
The  exceptions  among  well-governed  families  and  schools 
are  not  the  rule. 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Said  a  pupil,  who  was  well 
governed  at  home,  and  whom  I  very  moderately  reproved, 
"sir  I  don't  mean  to  make  disturbance  in  school  but  I  have 
and  am  sorry."  I  am  not  able  to  express  how  much  this 
.simple  declaration  elevated  the  lad  in  my  estimation.  I  have 
had  many  such  cases  and  they  will  be  remembered  till  my 
heart  ceases  its  beating. 

Parental  apathy  is  a  dead  weight  on  a  school.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  see  a  man  exhaust  his  resources  to  train  his 
young  horse  to  the  harness  who  does  not  manifest  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  school  of  his  children.  When  parents  will 
visit  the  schools  and  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  are 
important  institutions  they  will  flourish  and  bear  fruit,  some 
fifty  and  some  an  hundred  fold. 

But  I  must  close.  Though  ray  hand  is  almost  eighty-seven 
years  old,  my  attachment  to  schools  and  teachers  is  as  young 
as  ever.     May  God  bless  them  all." 

We  thank  our  venerable  friend  for  his  words  of  truth.  We 
wish  they  might  be  well  pondered  by  €very  teacher  and  parent. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  OUR  SCHOOL  •*  MA'AMS." 

About  the  first  of  May,  many  of  our  country  schools  begin 
their  summer  session,  and  the  destinies  of  the  children  are  to 
be  placed  in  your  hands.  Have  you  thought  of  the  work  to 
be  done?  Or  did  you  when  you  engaged  the  school  only 
try  to  obtain  a  place  where  you  might  pass  away  the  time, 
and  get  paid  for  it?  If  this  was  the  object  you  had  better 
resign  the  situation,  for  no  such  teachers  are  needed  any 
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where.     Presuming  you  expect  to  .work,  allow  an  old  friend 
to  give  a  few  hints  which  may  aid  you  in  your  labors. 

Make  out  your  plans  before  you  enter  your  school; — ^you 
may  have  to  modify  them,  but  you  can  do  that,  much  easier, 
than  you  can  go  on  without  plan  or  modification ;  besides  if 
you  have  a  mark  to  work  up  to,  you  will  work  with  more 
energy. 

Prepare  yourself  specially  for  your  planned  work,  by 
obtaining  such  maps,  charts,  text-books,  blank-books,  registers, 
and  such  information  as  you  think  you  will  need  this  sum- 
mer. A  teacher  boarding  around,  does  not  have  every  op- 
portunity of  getting  valuable  information,  beyond  the 
predigrees  of  various  families,  therefore,  in  vacation  arm  and 
equip  yourselves. 

jMany  things  can  be  taught  better  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter, and  it  should  be  an  object  to  teach  things  naturally. 
The   teacher's  plan   ought  to  keep  this  principle   in  view. 
Thus  Geography,  Botany,  and  Geology  are  summer  studies. 
Take  your  pupils  into  a  field  and  try  the  object-lesson  plan, 
show  them  a  peninsula,  island,  cape,  promontory,  and  an 
isthmus,  and  they  will   always    remember    the    definition. 
Let  them  discover,  and  find  the  productions  of  a  field,  then 
of  a  farm,  then  a  town,  county,  state.     Let  them  take  this 
natural  course,  even  if  there  is  no  text-book  to  follow,  and 
ask  questions  out  of.     After  the  children  have  exhausted  all 
their  knowledge,  they  will  seize  the  books  and  newspapers 
readily  enough.     Let  the  children  bring  all  kinds  of  plants 
to  you,  show  them  the  distinction  and  varieties,  orders  and 
classes,  and  after  every  weed  and  herb  has  been  submitted 
to  your  gaze  and  briefly  explained  to  them,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  and  read  of  those  in  strange  countries.     Let 
them  bring  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  and  minerals; 
save  a  specimen  of  each  kind,  extemporize  a  cabinet,  and 
build  a  play  house  of  the  refuse,  then  will  you  make  every 
plant  a  lesson  and  each  stone-fence  a  volume  which  your 
children  will  study  and  learn  profitable  lessons  from,  never  to  be 
forgotten.     There  are  other  summer  studies,  but  I  cannot 
mention  more  now. 
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Obtain  some  interesting  book  to  read,  that  you  may  read 
aloud  at  your  boarding  places.  It  will  make  the  parents 
respect  and  esteem  you,  and  it  will  make  the  children  think 
you  love  learning,  beyond  the  mere  business  of  teaching  it 
to  them,  love  books  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  You  will  find 
that  it  will  do  far  more  to  elevate  your  profession,  than  the 
crochet  and  embroidery  work,  you  usually  spend  your  leisure 
hours  upon. 

Prepare  yourself  for  disappointment.  Let  your  plans  be 
ever  so  good,  and  your  aims  ever  so  high  and  noble,  you  will 
seldom  find  a  day  passing  without  a  '* screw  loose  some- 
where," in  other  words,  your  patience  will  be  severely  tried 
every  day,  but  don't  fret  or  grumble,  it  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  Children  often  break  over  the  plainest  rule  innocent- 
ly. As  you  say  to  them  "try,  try  again,"  even  so  do  you. 
Therefore  expect  trouble,  that  you  may  meet  it  pleasantly 
and  bravely. 

Lastly,  be  punctual  the  first  morning.  Get  to  school  an 
hour  before  the  children  arrive  if  you  can,  and*  set  the  school 
room  in  order,  that  when  the  pupils  arrive  they  will  feel  that 
they  are  guests,  not  the  host.  They  will  intai lively  feel  the 
distinction,  nor  forget  it  during  the  term.  You  know  child- 
ren often  behave  better  away  from  home  while  visiting  than 
at  home. 

April,  1862.  De  Cay. 


CHARACTER. 


Visit  a  number  of  schools  and  yoi^  will  receive  a  different 
impression  from  each,  for  each  is,  so  to  speak,  an  individual, 
characterized  by  its  own  peculiar  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
JJach  bears  its  own  distinguishing  stamp,  assigning  it  to  a 
higher  or  low^er  position  in  the  scale  of  rank.  As  the  cloud 
and  the  sunshine  cause  a  fluctuation  on  the  barometric  col- 
umn, so  there  are  circumstances  which  are  sure  to  mark  their 
influences  on  the  public  school.  What  are  these  circum- 
stances?    There  are  the  social  standing  Of  parents,  the  pub- 
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lie  spirit  and  energy  of  the  comnnunity  as  permanent  causes, 
and  which  wfe  raay  regard  as  regulating  the  periodical  fluctu- 
ations. On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  teachers  and  text- 
books as  transitory  causes,  making  in  like  manner  the  diurnal 
fluctuations.  The  latter  only  we  shall  consider  and  under 
the  head  of  "Scholars  as  Imitators."  The  school  teacher, 
the  school  visitor,  ihe  general  observer  of  youth,  has  so  often  ' 
opportunity  to  take  note  of  it,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  children  are  great  imitators  and  give  it  its  proper 
attention  in  the  great  work  of  education.  It  is  one  of  the 
revelations  that  Nature,  the  great  guide  and  educator  of  the 
school-master  himself,  unfolds  by  the  acts  and  words  of  the 
young  in  study  and  in  play.  Imitation  was  the  instructor  of 
the  little  child  in  making  his  first  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage, and  he  follows  the  same  guide  until  he  attains  the 
mature  age  that  inspires  original  action  and  thought. 

At  the  school-boy  age  how  inclined  are  scholars  to  follow 
the  model  from  the  copy  in  the  writing  book  up  to  that  in 
the  teacher's  desk.  Of  course  we  are  looking  at  this  trait  of 
character  and  law  of  nature  by  itself,  and  are  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  objection — ^*'How  can  the  instructor  turn  out  his 
minds  educated,  or  on  the  right  road  to  education  with  this 
principle  as  his  guiding  light?"  Says  Webster,  a  man  is  ed- 
ucated when  he  can  concentrate  all  his  energies  of  thought 
on  a  single  theme  and  hold  them  there. 

The  child  has  learned  to  talk  when  it  has  acquired  a  ready 
use  of  all  the  elementary  sounds  and  the  power  of  combining 
them  in  a  sentence.  Yet,  before  he  can  become  master*  of 
either,  Nature  keeps  him  practising  as  an  imitatfjr  of  those 
who  have  attained  proficiency  in  them,  gradually  calling  upon 
him  to  venture  out  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  power.  So 
then,  when  Nature  gives  her  pupil  progressive  exercises  in 
self-reliance,  she  instructs  hini  to  obey  the  copy  first  with  a 
soldier's  obedience,  departing  gradually  therefrom,  before  he 
can  handle  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  with  any  compe- 
tency or  pleasure.  What,  then,  in  view  of  these  reflections, 
ought  the  teacher  to  be  before  his  flock  of  imitators,  in  his 
life  out  of  school  and  in  school,  in  his  habits  both  mental 
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and  moral?  From  the  general  appearance  of  a  school,  you 
have  date  for  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  their  instructor.  His 
exhortations  and  example  will  be  apparent  in  healthy  moral 
sentiments  in  the  taught  His  principles  of  order,  diligence, 
the  amount  of  energy,  application,  and  sincerity,  in  his  own 
constitution,  will  be  reflected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  his 
charge  of  imitators. 

Nor  is  there  any  difference — more  than  one  of  degree — be- 
tween the  text-books  and  the  oral  instructor.  The  quality 
and  wholesomeness  of  subjects  in  one  class  of  books,  the 
perspicuity  and  attractiveness  in  another,  exercise  a  corres- 
ponding influence  upon  the  scholar.  So  the  neat  dress  of  a 
school  book  as  well  as  the  tidy  attire  of  the  master,  extend, 
in  their  influence,  farther  than  any  one  but  the  close  student 
of  the  school-room  would  be  willing  to  suppose. 

Through  the  influence  of  this  school-room  principle  of  im- 
itation the  character  of  a  school  is  susceptible  of  no  small 
modification  in  a  short  space  of  time;  and  does  not  this  re- 
mind the  instructor,  who  cherishes  with  so  lively  a  zeal  his 
own  reputation,  that  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school  his 
passive  influence  is  stamping  its  impress  on  the  minds  of  his 
charge? 


For  fhe  Journal. 

THE  PATIENCE  OF  LOVE. 

Not  many  years  since  one  of  my  co-teachers  came  to  me 
at*the  close  of  school  for  the  day,  saying,  half  discouraged, 
that  Carrie,  an  impulsive,  sympathetic  child,  was  becoming 
sullen  and  untractable.  "  What  shall  1  do?"  was  her  troubled 
inquiry.  "Possibly,"  said  I,  "the  change  is  somewhat  in 
your  own  feelings.  Try.  Pray  for  her  this  evening,  and  to- 
morrow come  with  the  purpose  to  be  her  true^  kind  friendP 
The  next  night  Miss  A.  came.  ''How  about  Carrie?"  I 
asked.  "  Have  you  been  talking  to  her  since  last  night,  Mr. 
B.?"  "Not  a  word.  Why?"  With  emotion  swelling  to 
her  eyes  she  replied,  "  Carrie  came  to  me  to-day  after  recita- 
tion, kissed  me,  and  weeping  asked  forgiveness  for  having  dis- 
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pleased  me."  What,  dear  reader,  think  you,  wrought  that 
change?  Was  it  not  magic  love?  Ever  after  Carrie  and 
Miss  A.  were  on  good  terms.  To-day  that  teacher  sleeps  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  her  works  do  follow  her, 
and  the  seeds  of  a  loving  prayer  upon  that  eventful  evening 
are,  I  doubt  not,  bearing  fruit  in  the  hearts  of  more  than  one 
as  I  write  this. 

-  We  do  not  know  that  our  Saviour,  the  great  Teacher,  ever 
lost  his  long-forbearing  patience— es ex  uttered  an  unkind 
word.  And  may  we  not  reverently  compare  the  true  educator 
to  that  One  who  gathered  around  him  his  learners — his  dis- 
ciples— and  who  said  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me?" 

The  teacher  is  constantly  dealing  with  youthful  faculties, 
and  in  his  daily  efforts  he  must  not  forget  the  laws  of  influ- 
ence especially  applicable  to  early  periods  of  life.  Love  is  a 
three-fold  cord  not  quickly  broken.  Let  the  pupil  feel  that 
you  really  love  him,  and  scarcely  any  thing  will  give  you  a 
greater  hold  upon  him.  Love  begets  love,  and 
"Love  ordy  \a  the  loan  for  love." 

The  pupil,  conscious  of  your  affection,  will  dread  more  your 
grieved  look  or  eye  of  kind  reproof  than  any  mere  corporal 
punishment  Try  it.  I  fear  that  as  teachers  and  as  a  race 
we  have  not  yet  learned  and  appreciated  the  power  of  sincere 
good-will  toward  alL  Love  to  the  child  is  ^s  sunbeams  to 
the  flower.  Shall,  then,  your  school-room  be  filled  with  the 
anniigbt  of  gladness,  and  your  pupils  long  for  hours  of  school? 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  as  you  toil  in  your  sphere,  it 
may  be  seemingly  unnoticed,  forget  not  that  you  are  sowing 
for  a  sure  harvest;  and  may  it  be  an  ingathering  of  good, 
and  of  blessing  upon  your  memory,  even  when  we  may  be 
pulseless  and  still.  B. 

RivERsiDB,  May,  1862. 
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A  GOOD  PLAN. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Allen,  in  Norwich, 
we  were  much  pleased  with  a  method  adopted  to  secure  im- 
provement in  penmanship.  We  will  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  After  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school,  the  pupils 
quietly  passed  in  file  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk,  each  de- 
positing in  a  box  a  small  slip  of  paper  as  he  passed.  This 
paper  contained  a  specimen  of  penmanship.  The  plan  was 
this.  At  one  time  a  single  letter  was  placed  on  the  board 
and  the  pupils  were  told  to  bring  in  the  next  morning,  some 
twenty,  more  or  less,  of  that  particular  letter  written  in  their 
best  style.  The  several  slips  are  carefully  examined  and 
marked  according  to  their  merit  At  another  time  a  sentence 
is  given  as  a  copy  aad  the  same  course  is  pursued.  We 
think  the  advantages  of  this  simple  exercise  will  be  quite 
apparent.  It  awakens  interest  and  secures  care  and  atten- 
tion in  the  making  of  letters.     Try  it. 


WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 


It  is  well  known  that  many  pupils  use  their  books  very 
carelessly,  so  that  after  a  short  time  they  are  covered  with 
marks,  their  leaves  are  turned  down,  and  they  are  abused  in 
many  ways.  Our  friend  Strong,  of  Bridgeport,  has  adopted 
a  plan  for  checking  this  evil — a  very  simple  plan  and  worthy 
of  imitation.  On  a  specified  day  of  each  week  the  pupils 
are  required,  before  leaving  the  school-room,  to  place  all  their 
books  upon  the  top  of  their  respective  desks.  After  the  pu- 
pils have  left,  the  teacher,  aided  by  a  committee  of  the  pupils, 
passes  around  the  room  and  examines  the  books  upon  each 
desk  and  makes  a  memorandum  of  any  which  appear  to  have 
been  improperly  used  in  any  respect.  It  must,  we  think,  be 
obvious  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will  do  much  towards 
preventing  the  careless  use  or  abuse  of  books.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  trial. 
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A  LESSON  OF  THE  TIMES.      • 
Teacher,  watch  the  earnest  eyes; 
For  they  gleam  with  glad  surprise 
As  jou  tell  the  n^ws  in  storj, 
Of  the  brave  who  won  the  glory, 
Fighting  on  the  rivers  tide 
And  the  distant  isle  beside, 
Winning,  dying,  side  by  side. 

Teacher,  see  the  patriot  fire 

Flash  from  youth's-  unchecked  desire, 

While  you  speak  of  traitors  yet 

On  their  way  to  Lafayette. 

Think  you  they  would  shrink  in  battle, 

Should  they  hear  the  cannon  rattle  ? 

Never!  were  they  ike  their  prattle! 

Teacher  help  them  to  be  royal 
Men  of  Might,  by  being  loyal! 
Stories  of  our  fathers  tell, 
How  they  conquered  as  they  fell 
Freedom's  burthright  to  regain. 
As  they  burst  the  tyrants  chain, 
Let  the  cannon  speak  again. 

Teacher  spread  the  glorious  word ! 
Battle's  voice  again  is  heard, 
Glorious — fearful — joyous — sad  ;— 
Awful — blessed — mournful — glad ; 
Teach  the  young  heart  thus  to  see. 
What  the  price  of  liberty, 
What  the  value  to  be  free! 


Apbil  11th,  1862. 


R.  L.  R. 


Nobody  doubts  that  every  teacher  gives  tone  to  his  schooL  A 
gloomy  teacher  keeps  a  gloomy  school.  A  peevish  teacher  makes  a 
peevish  school.  A  merry  teacher  has  a  merry  school.  Whatever  be 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  teacher,  that  quality  becomes  in- 
grfuned  into  the  schboL  Moroseness,  irritability,  despondency,  as 
certainly  affect  children  unhappily,  as  they  do  persons  of  mature  years. 
Hence,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  those  who  train  children 
should  exhibit  in  themselves  those  qualities  and  feelings,  which  will 
contribute  most  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  their  young  charge. 

Teacher  and  Pt/^iPs  Friend. 
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FAVORITES  IN  SCHOOL. 
Some  months  since  while  engaged  in  teaching  a  grammar 
school,  the  mother  of  a  pupil  in  our  Intermediate  Department 
remarked  to  me  with  great  bitterness,  "  Miss  S.  has  favorites 
in  school,  I  am  told!"  "That* is  hardly  possible,"  was  the 
reply,  "in  so  desirable  a  department  where  there  are  so  many 
lovable  scholars  and  so  few  to  dislike;  there  must  surely  be 
some  mistake."  Now  as  Miss  S.  had  for  a  long  time  taught 
near  me  and  succeeded  so  admirably  in  every  arrangement, 
I  felt  truly  indignant,  having  never  known  a  neglect  of  duty 
on  her  part  towards  those  whom  she  instructed,  and  I  resolved 
that  no  effort  of  mine  should  be  spared  in  bringing  the  parent 
to  see  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said.  I  thought  much  of  the 
remark  until  I  became  sensitively  alive  to  every  look  and  tone, 
expecting  soon  to  hear  a  similar  one  designed  for  me,  though 
conscious  of  uprightness  in  that  respect.  At  length  I  re- 
solved to  test  my  associate  teacher.  "  You  have  a  very  pleas- 
ant school — such  kind,  affectionate  pupils,"  I  remarked. 
"  O,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  pretty  good ;  but  there  is  a  girl  (point- 
ing cautiously)  that  I  almost  despise!  so  awkward  and  un- 
couth, it  seems  as  if  she  never  would  learn  to  do  any  thing 
well."  "Is  she  badly  behaved?"  I  asked.  "No,  not  really 
bad,  only  as  I  have  said — so  disagreeable — and  then  she 
dresses  so  very  much  out  of  taste  that  one  is  disgusted  with 
her  all  the  time."  "O,  is  that  all?  do  you,  indeed,  dislike 
her  because  she  is  not  graceful  and  is  poorly  dressed?  Poor 
child!  who  will  love  such  when  we  whose  duty  it  is  to  love 
and  help  them  fail  to  do  so?"  "OX  can  help  her,"  was  my 
friend's  reply,  "just  the  same,  but  perhaps  I  am  not  consider- 
ate enough;  I  don't  like  her  and  probably  never  shall.  And 
there  is  George  B. — the  most  hateful  boy  that  ever  stepped 
into  boots;  only  yesterday  he  brought  cayenne  pepper  to 
sprinkle  on  his  neighbors'  desks  and  make  them  sneeze.  I 
guess  bis  back  tingled  for  one  while  when  I  found  him  out! 
But  what  would  you  have  done  under  the  circumstances?" 
"I  might  have  served  him  as  once  I  did  a  lad  for  bringing 
snufT  and  distributing  it  until  there  was  a  general  sneezing 
around  the  room.     I  called  the  rogue  to  my  desk  and  obliged 
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him  to  take  the  remainder  from  his  box  before  ua  all.  Whip- 
ping would  have  done  no  good,  as  he  would  have  braced 
himself  to  receive  all  I  chose  to  inflict,  and  then  felt  ready 
for  something  else  as  bad.  But  he  was  too  sensitive  to 
endure  being  laughed  at,  and  at  length  asked  pardon, 
promising  never  again  to  disgrace  himself  and  trouble  his 
teacher,  which  promise  was  duly  remembered.  But  George 
— does  he  suspect  your  feelings  towards  him?"  "Suspect? 
he  knows  very  well  that  I  do  not  like  bad  boys,  and  I  have 
given  him  my  views  of  his  conduct  pretty  plainly.  He  is  al- 
ways in  some  mischief.  I  don't  see  when  he  gets  his  lesson; 
I  am  sure  never  to  see  him  study  hero,  and  his  books  seldom 
are  taken  home."  "Perhaps  you  might  find  him  some  em- 
ployment, and  thus  prevent  the  trouble  his  mischief  causes 
you.  A  book  to  read;  extra  examples  to  perform;  a  card  to 
(fraw;  or,  better  than  all — something  to  do  for  his  teacher 
that  will  make  him  feel  usefully  employed,  and  thus  exhaust 
the  surplus  energy  that  will  be  expended  in  some  way.  And 
little  Mary  too,  perhaps  after  all  she  sees  you  care  less  for 
her  than  her  more  fortunate  neighbor,  and  has  therefore  be- 
come reserved  and  embarrassed  before  you.  Many  a  little 
being  fails  to  act  out  its  generous,  loving  nature,  for  that  very 
reason,  and  goes  yearning  and  craving  in  awkward  silence 
the  love  and  appreciation  it  never  receives."  "Thank  you; 
it  may  be  so,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  will  try  in  future  to  look 
more  deeply  into  these  little  hearts  and  see.  He  trul^  is  no 
friend  who  does  not  try  to  improve  us." 

Are  there  not  many  teachers  who  never  understand  the 
peculiar  dispositions  of  their  pupils,  or  who  are  careless  in 
administering  judicious  punishment?  With  dispositions  so 
varied  and  home  surroundings  so  different,  no  wonder  we 
sometimes  fail  to  judge  rightly  of  character  and  also  to  esti- 
mate its  real  value.  A  severe  reproof  might  crush  the  spirit 
of  a  sensitive  child,  while  it  might  be  a  needed  discipline  to 
another  temperament  Kind  words  fall  soothingly  on  hearts 
unused  to  gentleness,  and  who  may  know  where  they  are  the 
most  needed!  A  boy  once  told  me  "  no  one  ever  loved  him." 
Can  it  be  that  in  this  Christian  land  there  are  others  who  thus 
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long  for  sympathy  and  love?  God  grant  that  those  to  whom 
IS  committed  the  guardianship  of  young  immortals  should  be 
faithful  in  the  ministrations  of  love,  and  that  both  giver  and 
receiver  be  made  better  by  its  influence.  R    L   R 

April  18th,  1862L 


SCHEME  OF  STUDIES. 
The  Tallowing  scheme  of  studies  is  suggested,  not  because 
It  M  supposed  that  it  will  be  universally  adopted,  or  because 
any  change  wftlbe  found  necessary  in  all  schools,  but  because 
It  embodies,  as  far.3  possible,  the  plans  that  have  been  found 
most  suitable  in  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  and  also  as 
indicating  a  system  of  ...j^^etion  and  training  much  needed 
in  some  common  schools.  | 

As  so  many  different  books   .„  „„^j    ^  ^ 
„  ^  J    X    X     X  u     I     u       ^  '  "'^^>  reference   can  not 

well  be  made  to  text-books  by  ffivin>s'u«  «   xu    y 

J  G       ©he  authors  name. 

FOR   PRIMARY    SCHOOLS    AND    CL«. 

^'ES. 

Object  Lessons,     Lessons  on  form,  color,  sizt      , 
designed  to  fix  the  attention,  cultivate  the  percep.         "^         ' 
and  give  exact  ideas  of  terms,  and  of  the  simple  q    J.  .        ' 
.  objects.     The  black-board,  cards  of  form  and  color,  a  , 
metrical  solids  to  be  used,  and  with  them  objects  in  i  ^ 
stich  as  plants,  minerals,  shells,  and  also  pictures  of  an.     .  ' 

Number.     Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying     ' 
dividing  with  objects  or  counters  and  reading  and  wru 
numbers  as  far  as  1,000.  ° 

Language.     Reading  words  from  cards  and  black-boarc 
and  afterwards,  easy  lessons,  as  found  in  first  or  second  rea/ 
ers.     Spelling  simple  words  found  in  reading  lessons,  and  oi 
the  names  of  objects  by  sounds  and  afterwards  by  letters. 

Geography.  Description,  location  and  distance  of  objects 
in  natural  scenery,  as  a  hill,  plain,  valley,  mountain,  island, 
brook,  river,  pond  and  lake,  commencing  with  those  near  the 
child's  home,  and  afterwards  a  study  of  the  town,  county 
and  state,  with  the  use  of  maps. 

Miscellaneous.     The  eye  and  hand  to  be  trained  in  print- 
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ing  words,  drawing  maps  and  geometrical  figures,  and  out- 
lines of  objects.  There  should  also  be  daily  singing  and 
physical  exercises  and  moral  lessons. 

The  instruction  in  the  primary  school  and  classes  to  be 
principally  oral,  and  the  children  to  be  required  to  give  at- 
tention but  a  few  minutes,  without  change. 

INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOLS    AND    CLASSES. 

Object  Lessons.  Lessons  in  natural  history,  especially  on 
the  more  common  plants,  animals  and  minerals  of  Connecti- 
cut. These  lessons  to  be  given  also  so  as  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  different  parts  of  objects  and  to  teach  comparison, 
classification  and  the  qualities  and  use  of  things. 

Number.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and 
simple  exercises  in  fractions.  Notation  and  numeration  to 
numbers  of  seven  figures. 

Practical  use  of  long,  square,  cubic,  dry  and  liquid  meas- 
ures, and  of  weights,  using  the  rules  and  measures. 

Language.  Reading  with  especial  reference  to  accuracy 
of  pronunciation  and  expression.  Spelling  by  sound  and 
letter,  and  analysis  of  words  and  defining. 

Geography.  United  States  and  North  and  South 
America  by  a  study  of  the  maps  and  simple  descriptive 
geography.  Lessons  on  the  globe  to  show  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  earth,  and  general  questions  on  outline  maps 
of  the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica. 

History.  Historical  narratives  and  biographies  of  Wash- 
ington and  other  distinguished  military  and  civil  officers, 
and  of  statesmen. 

Miscellaneous.  Drawing  maps  and  pictures,  writing  on 
slates  and  black-board,  singing,  physical  exercises  and  moral 
lessons. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL   AND    THE    HIGHER   CLASSES    OF    MIXED 
SCHOOLS. 

Language.  Reading;  spelling,  oral  and  written;  defin- 
ing; construction  of  sentences;  practical  use  of  language  in 
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writing  letters;  bills,  notes  and  other  forms;  elements  of 
grammar;  recitation  of  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Mathematics.  Arithmetic,  with  applications  to  various 
practical  calculations,  as  the  measurement  of  distances,  sur- 
faces and  solids;  the  use  of  per  centage,  analysis,  and  pro- 
portion. In  some  schools  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry 
and  mechanics. 

Geography.  A  careful  study  of  the  globe  and  maps  with 
descriptive  geography  of  the  world. 

Bistort/.  The  most  important  facts  of  the  colonial  and 
state  history  of  Connecticut;  history  of  the  United  States. 

Familiar  Science.  Natural  history  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, with  elements  of  chemistry. 

Miscellaneous.  Drawing,  writing  and  singing,  and  moral 
instruction.  Prof.  Campus  Annual  Report. 


MORNING  SONG. 

Heavenly  Father,  grant  thy  blessing 

On  our  work  this  day, 
May  we  each  thy  love  possessing, 

Banish  sin  away. 

Saviour,  hear  us!  thou  art  worthy 

All  the  praise  we  bring: 
Oh,  accept  us,  though  eo  lowly 

Are  the  songs  we  sing. 

Make  us  gentle,  kind  and  faithful 
To  our  friends  and  Thee, 

May  we  treasure  truest  knowledge 
For  Eternity. 


B.  L.  B. 


Verbal  Statistics. — The  annexed  suggestion  is  made  by 
a  Nottingham  journal ;  "Professor  Max  Muller,  in  his  admi- 
rable lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  (call  it,  if  you 
will.  Glossology  or  Logology,)  tells  us  that  out  of  the  primi- 
tive words,  probably,  50,000  words  or  so  in  the  English 
tongue,  it  has  been  found  that  a  rustic  laborer  only  used  300. 
An  ordinarily  educated  man  is  supposed  to  use  3,000  or 
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4,000,  while  a  great  orator  reaches  10,000.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  6,612  different  words;  and  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  about  15,000;  those  of  Milton  about  8,000." 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Frimarj  Schools 
within  the  last  ten  years,  must  be  gratifying  to  every  true  friend  of 
education.  The  time  was,  and  not  long  ago,  when  these  schools  were 
kept  in  very  inferior  rooms,  inconvenient  in  arrangement,  unattractive 
in  appearance,  unprovided  with  maps  or  apparatus  of  any  kind.  But 
now  we  have  many  convenient  and  beautiful  school-rooms,  well  furn- 
ished with  neat  desks  and  chairs,  and  the  walls  ornamented  with 
mottoes,  pictures  and  drawings. 

In  teachers,  too,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change  and  improve- 
ment. It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  the  common  feeling  that 
almost  any  one  would  answer  to  teach  the  little  ones.  A  little  knowl- 
edge, a  fair  capacity  for  scolding  and  a  willingness  to  teach  cheap 
were  quite  sufficient.  Aptness  to  teach,  ability  to  govern,  and  still 
more,  the  power  to  impart  the  right  influences  through  what  is  termed 
unconscious  tuition,  were  not  thought  of.  But  now  it  is  otherwise 
and  wise  committees  look  for  the  best  qualities  in  those  who  are  to 
train  the  little  ones. 

In  passing  through  Pearl  street,  Hartford,  recently,  we  called  at 
the  Primary  Schools  of  Misses  Buckland  and  Sanford  and  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  rooms.  Comfortable  and^ 
attractive  chairs  and  desks  were  furnished  for  the  children,  a  good 
supply  of  blackboard  was  provided  and  a  few  pictures  ornamented  the 
walls.  It  was  pleasant  to  look  into  the  happy  faces  of  the  little  ones 
and  we  felt  thankful  that  they  were  so  well  cared  for.  But  more  than 
all  were  we  pleased  with  the  kind  and  pleasant  bearing  of  the  teachers. 
There  was  evidently  on  their  part,  a  desire  to  do  the  children  good, 
not  merely  a  desire  to  keep  school  but  to  discipline,  and  instruct  the 
little  ones  in  the  most  pleasant  manner.  There  are  many  such  schools 
in  Hartford  and  elsewhere  and  they  are  clearly  indicative  of  progress* 

But  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  services  of  the  faithful  primary 
teacher  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated  and  they  are  certainly  not  prop- 
erly rewarded.  We  trust,  however,  that  a  better  time  is  coming  for 
them.    In  p  oint  of  usefulness,  the  primary  school  teacher,  if  ^Euthful, 
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occupies  a  position  not  surpassed  hj  any  other,  and  as  these  devoted 
laborers  give  evidence  of  capacity  to  teach  in  the  true  sense,  may  they 
•oon  receive  a  just  consideration  and  recompense.  "The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire." 


School  Furniture.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  building  school  houses,  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Ross,  on 
the  cover  of  the  Journal.  For  years  Mr.  Ro^  has  directed  his  thoughts 
and  energies  to  the  improvement:  of  School  Furniture  and  we  believe 
that  in  variety  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship  and  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  article,  Mr.  Ross'  manufactory  is  unrivaled.  We  most 
confidently  and  cheerfully  commend  him  and  his  school  furniture  to 
our  readers,  for  we  know  of  whom  and  what  we  testify. 


OUR    WAY    OF    MANAGING    SOME    CASES    OF    SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE. 

BY   H.   8. 

The  government  of  the  Russian  empire  can  hardly  be  a  more  com- 
plicated affair  than  that  of  a  mixed  district  school.  Wliere  schools 
are  properly  graded  nearly  half  the  difficulty  is  obviated.  Could  all 
feel  the  importance  of  this  work  as  the  teacher  does,  it  would  soon  be 
done  wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  it  certainly  is  in  every  large  village. 

The  greatest  foes  to  good  order  in  school  that  I  have  met  with,  are 
whispering,  asking  questions  at  improper  times,  and  moving  the  lips 
in  study.  To  any  one  but  a  teacher  of  common  schools  these  may 
seem  as  trifles ;  but  "  the  little  foxes  spoil  our  vines."  Teachers  usu- 
ally make  rules  against  whispering,  but  perfect  obedience  is  seldom 
secured.  It  is  very  hard  to  punish  a  child  for  a  thoughtless  whisper, 
but  we  must  be  firm  and  consistent  in  whatever  course  we  adopt  The 
best  method  I  have  tried  is,  to  allow  a  recess  of  two  or  three  minutes 
each  half  hour,  during  which  all  can  whisper  or  ask  their  teacher  nec- 
essary questions.  This  will  prevent  all  necessity  of  interruptions  dur- 
ing recitations.  Should  there  still  be  transgressions,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  a  sufficient  punishment  to  deprive  the  offender  of  his  recess 
for  a  time. 

But  those  buzzing  lips — what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  Some  pupils 
hardly  believe  they  can  learn  their  lessons  unless  they  tell  their  brain 
in  an  audible  whisper  what  they  see  in  the  book.  The  folly  of  this 
should  be  shown,  and  they  should  be  made  to  try  the  experiment  of 
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Btill  studying,  first,  for  a  half  hour,  then  for  a  day  or  week.  If  im- 
pjovement  is  made  we  should  not  fail  to  give  due  credit  Children 
need  encouraging  in  the  way  of  right  No  one  should  ever  undertake 
the  task  of  teaching  who  does  not  love  children,  or  who  has  forgotten 
the  feelings  of  a  child.  With  firmness  and  persevei^nce  on  the  par* 
of  the  teacher,  those  worst  evils  will  soon  cease;  but  negligence  will, 
in  a  single  term,  destroy  good  habits  which  a  school  has  been  long  in 
acquiring. 

There  are  many  other  improprieties,  the  recurrence  of  which,  the 
ingenious  teacher  will  readily  prevent  For  instance,  Charlie  delays 
for  a  few  minutes  after  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  finish  his  play.  He 
knows  that  he  has  done  wrong.  When  he  enters,  his  teacher  merely 
remarks,  *'  Charles  will  remain  with  me  after  school  to-night."  After 
the  scholars  have  all  left  but  the  little  culprit,  the  teacher  commences 
writing.  Charlie  feels  that  his  case  is  involved  in  mystery.  After 
sitting  for  some  minutes,  which  seem  to  him  like  hours,  he  timidly 
asks,  "Can  I  go  home  now?"  "Oh,  no,"  replies  the  teacher,  without 
stopping  his  work;  "I  have  not  done  with  you  yet."  Another  interval 
of  suspense  and  the  trembler  is  called.  A  few  kind  words  will  soften 
his  heart,  and  any  impression  we  choose  can  be  made  upon  it  He  is 
dismissed  with  an  affectionate  "good  night,"  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  if  the  fault  is  repeated. 

We  should  carefully  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  partiality,  and 
regulate  our  conduct  by  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  But  it  is  not 
always  best  to  give  our  reasons  for  every  action,  for  it  encourages  the 
pupils  to  call  us  to  an  account,  and  consumes  too  much  time. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  every  little  irregularity  should  be  no- 
ticed and  reproved.  We  should  strive  not  to  see  how  much  fault  we 
can  find,  but  haw  little.  We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  write  upon 
school  government  without  mentioning  our  friend  the  rod.  As  I  was 
leading  a  little  girl  of  five  summers  to  school,  she  said  to  me,  "  My 
teacher  used  to  whip  me  last  summer."  "What!"  said  I,  "was  Clara 
a  naughty  girl  then?"  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  couldn't  say  my  letters; 
but  I  know  every  one  of  them  now."  I  was  afterwards  told  that  the 
teacher  who,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge,  was  a  woman,  whipped  that 
sweet,  infant  girl  repeatedly  for  forgetting  the  names  of  certain  letters. 
This  brutal  case  needs  no  comment     We  will  look  at  the  other  side. 

Johnny  has  come  to  school  for  the  first  time.  He  is  only  a  child. 
At  home  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  a  thing  he  must  be  hired  with  candy. 
The  teacher  notices  the  little  stranger  and  speaks  very  pleasantly  4o 
him.     By  and  by  Johnny  takes  a  fancy  to  run  about  the  school-room. 
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His  teacher  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  tries  to  persuade  him  to  go  to 
his  seaL  He  positively  refuses,  and  when  told  that  he  must  go,  he  is 
outrageous — ^strikes  and  screams,  "I'll  tell  my  mother  of  you — so 
now."  He  is  carried  struggling  from  the  room.  If  one  chooses  he 
may  try  the  e6fect  of  "moral  suasion,"  but  nothing  will  answer  in 
Johnny's  case  but  a  tingling  rod.  Thus  we  see  the  use  as  well  as  the 
abuse  of  this  little  instrument. 

One  of  the  many  obstructions  in  the  teacher's  path  is  a  want  of 
proper  books.  He  tells  his  scholars  what  books  they  need.  One 
bright-eyed  little  boy  replies,  "  My  father  says  he  sha'nt  get  me  a  sin- 
gle new  book  this  season."  The  boy  has  good  authority  on  his  side, 
and  it  is  useless  to  parley  with  the  child;  but  the  teacher  must  go 
from  house  to  house,  and  exhaust  his  eloquence,  that  those  fathers  may 
not  wrong  not  only  their  own  children,  but  the  whole  school,  by  refus-. 
ing  to  pay  a  shilling  or  two  for  books. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  should,  as  early  as  possible,  become 
acquainted  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  scholar  in  his  school. 
Let  them  see  that  he  is  interested  in  their  children  and  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  detain  them  at  home  for  trifles.  If  parents  think  and 
speak  well  of  a  teacher,  their  children  will  respect  him.  In  a  certain 
school  which  had  acquired  a  bad  name,  a  new  teacher  entered.  At 
noon  of  the  first  day  the  scholars  assembled  and  made  an  agreement 
never  to  speak  one  word  against  their  teacher ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pledge  was  faithfully  kept  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
parents  to  learn  a  lesson  of  those  pupils? 

In  our  zeal  for  maintaining  good  order,  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  great  object  of  schools,  viz :  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  the  minds  cooimitted  to  our  charge.  There  are  those  who  call 
themselves  teachers  whose  chief  care  seems  to  be  that  their  schools 
may  make  a  good  appearance  when  visited  by  the  committee,  or  other 
friends.  That  such  instances  are  rare  I  am  happy  to  believe.  Even 
a  child  can  discern  such  shallow  motives  as  these.  I  heard  a  young 
lady  lamenting  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  school  on  account 
of  ill  health,  "For,"  said  she,  "it  was  my  greatest  ambition  to  have  as 
good  an  examination  as  any  one  in  town."  *The  teacher's  work  is  a 
high  and  holy  work,  and  our  great  ambition  should  be  to  prepare  ihe 
youthful  mind  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  here,  and  a  glori- 
ous immortality  in  another  state  of  existence. — New  Hampshire  Jour- 
nal of  jEducation. 
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OFFICIAL  DEFAETMENT. 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    ON    THE    SCHOOL    LAWS. 

Question  No,  9. — Is  there  any  law  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school? 

Answer  — The  laws  referring  to  this  subject  may  be  found 
on  pages  fifth  and  sixth,  School  Laws,  Connecticut,  1S60. 
Section  22d  provides  that  ^'  All  parents  and  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children  shall  bring  them  ap  in  some  honest  and 
lawful  calling  or  employment,  and  shall  instruct  them  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  eletnents  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  inspect  the  con- 
duct of  parents  and  guardians,  and  if  any  are  found  <'who 
neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their  care,"  the 
selectmen  are  to  admonish  them  to  attend  to  their  duty;  and 
if  they  continue  to  be  negligent  so  that  the  children  grow 
"rude,  stubborn  or  unruly,"  the  selectmen  are  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  education  of  these  children  by 
placing  them  in  other  families. 

There  is  not  in  this  state  as  in  Massachusetts  a  penalty  for 
the  neglect  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

The  law  also  provides  th^t  no  child  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years  shall  be  employed  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  . 
establishment  or  in  any  other  business  in  this  state,  unless 
such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  private  school 
where  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  above  branches,  for  at 
least  three  months  of  the  preceding  year.  For  a  violation  of 
this  law  there  is  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

It  is  made  one  of  the  duties  of  school  visitors  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  children  employed,  and  to  see  that  this 
requirement  is  duly  observed.   . 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  .April  20th,  1862. 
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Peport  of  the  Superintendent  of   Common  Schools  to  the  Gleneral 
Assembly  of  (Connecticut,)  May  Session,  1862. 

W£  have  examined  this  report  of  144*  pp.  with  much  satisfaction. 
It  abounds  in  valuable  information  and  useful  suggestions.  On 
another  page  we  give  a  "scheme  of  studies,"  for  various  grades  of 
schools,  which  Prof.  Camp  has  prepared  with  much  care  and  good 
judgment  We  are  confident  it  will  be  found  very  acceptable  and 
useful  to  teachers.     We  take  the  following  from  the  Greneral  Summary. 

SUMMARY    OP   STATISTICS 

Relating  to  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  ending 

August  dlst,  18Q1. 
Number  of  towns  in  the  State,      -  -  -  -  162 

Number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns,  -  -  0 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  the  State,  -  -  -  1,623 

Number  of  Districts  in  which  no  legal  school  has  been  kept,  46 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  &  sixteen  yrs,    109,042 
Increase  over  previous  year,        -  .  -  -  653 

Average  number  in  each  District  between  four  and  sixteen 

years  of  age,         ------  67 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  Winter,  -  -  74,308 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  Summer,  -  -        67,982 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  Winter,  -  .  -       970 

"        "      "         «         «   Summer,       -  -  -  171 

"       «  female  «         «    Winter,  -  -•  -    1,029 

«       «      "        "         «   Summer,       -  -  -  1,810 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers,  including  board,  $32.02 
Average  wages,  per  month,  of  female  teachers,  including  board,  1 6.1 4 
Capital  of  school  Fund,  -  -  -  2,050,460.49 

Revenueof  School  Fund,  yearending February  28th,  1862,  130,850.40 
Dividend  per  Scholar  for  School  Fund,  -  -  1.20 

Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,      -        -  -  763,661.83 

Revenue  from  Town  Deposit  Fund  for  School  purposes,  45,819.00 
Amount  raised  by  town  tax  for  schools,  -  -  76,422.00 

Amount  of  revenue  from  district  or  other  funds,   -  25,584 

Amount  of  property  tax  for  support  of  schools,  -  87,231 

Amount  of  tuition  from  resident  pupils,  -  31,847 

Amount  expended  for  New  School-houses  and  repairs,  85,060 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  good  condition,  1,280 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  bad  condition,  295 

Physical  Technics ;  or  practical  instructions  for  making  Eperiments 
in  physics  and  the  construction  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the 
most  limited  means.     By  Dr.  J.  Frick.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  &  Co.     8  vo.     467  pp. 
The  publishers  have  done  a  good  service  in  presenting  this  book  to 
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the  teachers  of  America.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  and 
believe  it  wiU  supply  a  real  want  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  fully 
illustrated  with  cuts  and  designs  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
teachers  and  others  who  may  have  occasion  for  Physical  Experimen- 
tation. We  believe  it  will  become  an  indispensable  book  for  teachers 
and  school  libraries. 

Conic  Sections  and  Analytical  Geometry ;  Theoretically  and  Practi- 
cally Llustrated.  By  Horatio  N.  Robinson,  LL.  D.  New  York; 
Ivi^n,  Phinney  &  Co.     . 

The  mathematical  works  of  Prof.  Robinson,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  commendation  from  us.  His  arithmetics  and  algrebras  are 
in  extensive  use  and  give  general  satisfaction.  This  higher  work  pre. 
sents  an  attractive  appearance  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  valua- 
ble work  for  teachers  and  'scholars.  The  usual  tables  are  contained 
in  the  volume. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education.     By  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 

We  have  received  the  March  No.  of  this  excellent  quarterly,  con- 
taining 320  pp,  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In  continuing  the 
publication  of  this  work  Dr.  Barnard  has  manifested  a  spirit  of  perse- 
verance worthy  of  all  praise.  He  has,  in  the  volumes  already  pub- 
lisbed,  brought  together  an  amount  of  educational  information  of  sur- 
passing value  to  teachers  and  educators,  and  yet,  how  few  have  raised 
a  finger  to  aid  and  encourage  the  work.  We  wish  we  could  say 
something  to  induce  teachers  to  procure  this  work  and  thus  afford  to 
the  devoted  editor  the  encou  ragmen t  he  so  richly  deserves.  We  have 
space  now  only  to  say  that  the  work  may  be  had  of  Dr.  Barnard 
Hartford,  or  F.  C.  Brownell,  25  Howard  St  New  York.  Teacher  will 
you  aid  it? 

Fourth  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

of  ihe  city  of  Boston. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  for  a  copy  of  this 
document.  It  is  plain,  sensible  and  practical,  giving  many  valuable 
suggestions,  touching  the  schools  of  the  city,  which  must  commend 
themselves  to  the  School  Board.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
Primary  schools  continue  to  receive  Mr.  Philbrick's  attention. 

Godet's  La^dt's  Book,  for  May,  makes  a  fair  appearance.  It 
has  a  beautiful  steel  engraving  appropriate  to  the  season  and  contains 
a  rich  variety  of  patterns,  which,  together  with  the  large  amount  of 
good  reading  matter,  makes  this  a  most  attractive  and  valuable 
monthly  for  the  ladies. 
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F^tsbson's  LiiDT's  Magazine,  has  failed  to  reach  us  for  the 
last  two  months.  We  presume  it  well  sustains  its  well-earned  reputa- 
tion« 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  seems  to  be  constantly  improving,  and 
yet  we  regard  each  number  as  about  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  order. 

The  Continental  Monthly,  bids  fair  to  take  a  very  favorable 
position  in  the  popular  mind.     Its  articles  are  well  written  and  spirited. 


Lewis'  Institute.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  Lewis*  Nor- 
mal Institute  as  advertised  in  this  number.  We  feel  that  Dr.  Lewis 
deserves  great  credit,  for  the  impulse  he  has  given  to  the  subject  of 
Physical  education  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  be  may  be  well  re- 
warded for  his  labors  in  the  important  department  to  which  he  is  so 
faithfully  devoting  his  energies  and  talents. 

Local  and  Personal.  We  feel  under  the  necessity  of  omitting 
items  under  this  head  the  present  month. 

Teachers'  Institute.  An  Institute  will  be  held  in  New  Britain 
commencing  May  6th,  and  continuing  through  the  Friday  following. 
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Vox.  IX.  HldiETFORD,  JUNE,  18«2.  No.  6. 

THE  MARKING  SYSTEM. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  «ome  montbis  since  an  article 
appeared'intfae  Journal  under' this  heading,  from  one  of  onr 
beatand  moBt  experienced  teachers^  in  wbiob,  to  the  author^s 
mind,  andonbtedly^  it  \  aa  proved  conclnaively  that  a  syatem 
doing  Bueb  injastice  and  working  results  BO  injnri one  to  our 
schools,  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once.  The  first  impression 
made  by  this  article  was  not  very  marked,  but  after  hearing 
a- gentleman  state  at  a  Teachers'  Convention  that  the  article 
above  referred  to  was  worth 'the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  and  that  gentleman  from  a  city  whose  schools  are* 
noted  for  their  perfected  marking  and  other  systems,  which- 
have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  and  render  more  eflfectual  the 
efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  we  again  considered  the 
article.  In  every  number  of  the  Journal  since  that  time  we 
brnve  hoped  to  find  an  article  either  to  sustain  or  refute  the* 
idtes  therein  contained,  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  Not 
one  of  all  our  teachers,  who  have  practiced  the  system  nrach 
longer  than  we,  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  charges 
made  against  it  were  not  ''well  grounded  and  sustaioedi" 
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Feeling  that  a  cloud  has  thus  been  made  to  hang  over  the 
system,  and  ihat  the  evils  "briefly  summed  up"  are  not  con- 
nected with  it  to  the  extent  they  were  in  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor, we  attempt  a  reply.  Let  us  consider  the  questions  as 
put  by  the  author. 

Fiist:  ^^Js  it  JVSTj  and  does  it  pay?" — To  claim  that  the 
system  is  perfect,  and,  therefore,  strictly  just  in  its  application, 
would  be  more  than  we  could  do  for  any  system  connected 
with  human  organizations.  There  is  no  system  employed  to 
^ide  the  actions  or  thoughts  of  men  that  will  not  affect 
some  unfavorably.  So  it  is  with  the  marking  system  in  our 
schools;  while  it  enables  the  teacher  to  understand  his  pupils 
better,  impresses  the  pupil  with  the  idea  of  order  as  connected 
with  their  actions  and  thoughts,  operates  as  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  systematic  and  consequently  more  successful  ef- 
fort; as  a  whole,  that  it  does  fail  to  accomplish  all  this  in 
some  cases,  and  may  even  aflect  unfavorably,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  We  believe,  however,  it  answers  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  is  as  equitable  in  its  application  as  its 
friends  could  reasonably  expect  "  Does  it  pay  ?"  1  answer ; 
does  it  pay  to  connect  system  with  the  actions  and  thoughts 
of  men  in  any  circumstances?  Which  gymnast  is  more  suc- 
cessful, one  who  exercises  systematically,  or  one  who  does 
not?  Who  is  the  more  successful  student,  he  who  connects 
system  with  mental  effort,  or  he  who  does  not?  In  short, 
when  do  men  accomplish,  most,  either  in  thought  or  action 
when  they  systematize  their  efforts  or  when  they  do  not? 

Without  stepping  outside  of  our  profession — why  is  the 
teacher  of  to-day  able  to  give  instruction  in  so  many  more 
branches,  and  in  a  better  manner  than  the  teacher  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  ?  Why  are  the  classified  schtTols  of  to-day  more 
successful  than  the  unclassified  of  former  and  even  later 
years?  It  is  because  of  the  adoption  of  systems,  which  serve 
to  unite  thought,  and  make  effort  more  eflectual-  We  would 
not  claim  that  the  marking  system  is  the  most  important  of 
these}  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  systems 
without  which  the  efficiency  of  others  would  be  much  less- 
ened. 
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Again:  *<  Are  the  trne  ends  and  the  great  object  of  educa- 
tion promoted  by  it?" 

We  believe  they  are,  because  systematic  trainings  whether 
moral,  physical,  or  mental,  is  more  efTectual  than  that  where 
system  is  wanting,  and  that  this  is  an  aid  to  the  modern 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  working  such  results  in  our 
schools. 

The  great  evils  connected  with  this  system,  and  the  great 
injustice  done  to  individuals  and  even  to  a  majority  of  the 
pupils,  seem  to  me  to  exist  principally  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  enumerated  ?  "  It  gives 
great  encouragement  to  some  who  do  not  need  it;  it  depresses 
others  and  so  discourages  them  as  to  compel  them  to  leave 
the  school;  essentially  deprives  them  of  their  education  and 
changes  their  future  course  in  life." 

We  admit  it  may  be  employed  by  the  teacher  so  as  to  act 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  those  with  active  minds,  awaken- 
ing in  them  the  most  earnest  resolves,  and  determining  them 
if  it  is  possible  by  the  most  intense  application  to  obtain  the 
highest  mark  in  the  class  or  school,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
a  necessary  or  even  legitimate  result  of  the  system.  Use  it 
to  excite  the  pride,  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  pupils,  cause 
them  to  think  they  should  labor  earnestly  because  the  result 
of  their  efforts  is  to  be  circulated  through  the  district  or  city, 
that  all  who  are  interested  may  know  their  relative  standing; 
make  this  the  prime  motive  for  study,  and  the  result  above 
referred  to  will  undoubtedly  be  reached.  But  instead  of  this, 
let  the  pupils  be  influenced  to  labor  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  who  has  endowed  them  with  such  wonderful  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  and  be  caused  to  think  the  marking  system 
is  an  index  of  their  efforts,  and  all  this  undue  excitement  will 
exist  only  in  imagination.  Need  any  be  depressed  or  driven 
from  school,  because  a  record  of  their  efforts  is  kept  from  day 
to  day?  Would  not  all  rather  be  stimulated  to  make  proper 
exertion  in  a  proper  manner? 

We  believe  the  class  of  pupils  to  be  very  small  which  is 
affected  unfavorably  by  the  proper  use  of  this  system.  When 
we  meet  with  tho^e  who  need  awakening,  let  us  employ  the 


samQ  means, to  awaken  them  with  tbe.u9Q  of  the  system  as 
without,  and  they  will  not  be  troubled  abpat  it  W^  would 
npt  employ  the  system  (as  the  writer,  seenqed  tp  regard  it) 
as  the  only  motive  for  effort;  w;e  would  by.no.  means,  have 
the  pupil  feel  he  must  study  sip  ply  becaqse^  a  record  is  kept, 
but  because  he  loves  to  study  an^  do  his  duty. 

The  author  admits  that  by  the  use  of  the  system  the  teacher 
will  have  a  more  definite  knowledge  qf  Ibp  attainments  of 
hi9.pupils;  that  uppu  some  he  can  plape  perfect  reliance;  they 
w.ill  at  all  tirpeft  be  ready,  sq  that  the, recitatipq  will  ncjverb^ 
a. failure,  &c,;  but  at  the  sam^.time  intimatea  that  when  we 
go. to  hear.such  a  class  recite,  the  meinbers.who  can  recite 
b^st  will  be  called. upon  to  occupy  the  time^  ani^  adds,  "very 
likely  they  will  be  found  to.  stand  highest  op  the  records."  O9 
to  a  school  wh.re  the  system  is  not  erpploye,d.  The  teacher 
may,  if  so  disposed,  call  upon  th^  be^st  scholars  to  recite,  he 
may  be  commended,  the  pupils  may  b^  flattered,  the  school 
pi^onounced  one  of  the  best,  &^c.  Sacl^  de^ceptioqs.  are  not. 
attributable  to  the  system. 

Anpiher  important  point  in  th,e  mind  of  the  writer  is  the. 
motive  which  prompts  to  action.  He  asks;  ^^does  the  system 
encQur?ige^  in  a  proper  w  >y,  the  true  love  of  improvement?'* 
"W^e  would  npt  have  the,  system  eraiployedat  all  as  a  motive 
to  study.  Cultivate  the  true  love  of  improvement  in  the 
same  way  with  as  without  the  system^;  influence,  all  to  feel 
that  their  powers  of  mind  are  gifts  from  God,  and,  therefore, 
an  obligation  rests  upon  them  to  cultivate  the,m  in  the  highest 
degree;  do  this,  and  the  systena  will  come  to  your  aid,  oper. 
ating  as  a^wholesome  stimulant*  Wh<>  will  say  that  the  fact 
of  God's  keeping  an  account  of  all  we  do,  say,  and  think, 
wjiich  will  be  reviewed  by  us  and  ap  a98embled  universe, 
does  not  operate  as  a  wholsome  stimulus  to  right  action,  and 
the  cultivatipn  of  pure  thoughts  and  emotions  ? 

Again  he  asks;  **Does  not  the  marking  depend  essentiality^ 
if  not  entirely  upon  the  verbal  recitation,  and  may  not  this 
b^jsecured  upon  many  subjects  studied  without  a.  thorough 
knowledge  or  true  understapding  of  the  same  ?"  We  say  the 
me^rk  need  not  be  a  measure  of  words.     Will  a  teacher  who 
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employs  the  system  be  ahy  less  likely  to  detect  the  superfici- 
ciality  of  a  papiPs  knowledge,  who  has  obtained  it  with  the 
aid  of  keys,  dr  by  borrowing  from  his  neighbor?  May  he  n6t 
in  the  freest  manner  exercise  his  jadgment  as  to  the  thorough- 
iiess  of  the  ptrprfrs  knowledge,  and  give  him  credit  accord- 
ingly? Thodgh  iihe  system  will  not  detect  such  deceptions, 
we  iJeHe've  tlie  teacher  who  uses  it  Will  be  none  the  less  likely 
to,  and  as  by  it  he  will  have  a  more  de^nite  knowledge  of 
thehr  attain nrie'nts,  he  will  be  mote  likely  to  do  justice  to  iiU 
classes. 

It  is  possible  some  pupils  have  said,  '* Oh!  I  cant  stop  to 
understand;  if  \  repeat  the  wotds  of  the  text  I  shall  get  a 
Kgh  mark,"  &c.  We  trust  the  number  is  very  small,  for  we 
believe  it  the  restrlt  of  the  ivrohg  use  of  the  system.  No  pu- 
pil need  feelthat  the  system  compels  him  to  hasten  on  coni- 
mitting  to  memory  wbrds  and  rules  entirely  unmeaning  to 
him,  but  rather  that  it  calls  him  to  linger  until  a  thorough 
knowledge  is  acquired,  for  which  effort  he  shall  receive  credit. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  statement  that  the  mark  must  be 
given,  if  given  at  all,  as  a  measure  of  words,  and  if  they  are 
glibly  uttered  in  large  quantity  without  hesitation  or  inac- 
curacy, the  inference  must  h'Q  thdt  all  is  right,  the  pupil  is 
flattered,  and  a  high  mark  is  given  for  the  performance. 
Must  the  teacher  who  makes  udq  of  the  system  thus  close 
his  eyes  to  the  true  nieHts  of  a  recitation?  We  say  emphat- 
ically— no.  We  see  nothing  in  the  proper  use  of  it  to  lead 
to  any  such  result.  There  is  nothing  in  the  system  to  en- 
courage a  parrot-like  mode  of  recitation,  or  reward  superficial 
word-uttering.  Let  those  who  conduct  such  recitations 
"prate  as  lustily"  as  they  please  about  thoroughness  in  teach- 
ing, we  would  briiig  to  our  aid  the  modern  dysteroatic  metd- 
ods. 

If  thiere  is  nothing  like  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  tHe 
term,  in  the  tnecfaahical  method  of  grinding  out  lessons,  so  long 
sanctioned  ahd  encouraged  by  the  marking  system,  why  is  it 
that  the  cla&sified  schools  of  the  present  d^y  are  so  success- 
ful? Teachers,  £LWake!  Are  we  employing  a  system  so  in- 
jurious in  its  results?  let  us  ho  longer  cherish  the  deluslou! 
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We  agree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  use  of  a  key  in  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  all  other  aids  lessening  mental 
effort,  but  we  see  nothing  in  the  proper  use  of  the  marking 
system  which  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  such  a  practice.  It 
is,  indeed,  easier  to  '<  hear  a  lesson  recited  than  to  teach,"  but 
the  true  teacher  will  always  guard  against  being  satisfied 
with  hearing  simply,  and  will  labor  to  discover  the  law  of 
the  mind's  growth,  that  he  may  work  in  harmony  with  it, 
and  thus  unfold,  strengthen,  and  develop  its  faculties,  which 
can  only  be  matured  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  es- 
tablished by  its  Author — God. 

Another  fact  is  noticed,  viz:  in  many  schools  the  classes 
are  so  large  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  hear  every  mem- 
ber recite  at  every  recitation,  therefore,  one  recites  to-day, 
another  to-morrow,  and  so  on;  but  every  member  is  marked 
for  each  recitation.  That  this  is  done  by  giving  those  who 
did  not  recite  an  average  mark,  that  is,  if  they  recited  well 
when  last  called  upon  they  will  have  a  favorable  mark  when 
not  called  upon,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  injustice  of  such 
a  course  is  made  to  appear,  from  the  fact  that  different  les- 
sons and  different  parts  of  the  same  lessoh  involve  vastly 
different  degrees  of  difficulty,  so  that  no  teacher  can  make 
proper  discrimination.  Again,  the  pupil  who  fails  to-day, 
says;  "  I  will  redeem  to  morrow.  By  extra  effort  he  masters 
the  lesson,  goes  to  recitation  feeling  certain  of  success;  he 
waits  anxiously  to  be  called  upon  to  recite,  but  the  recitation 
closes  without  his  having  had  an  opportunity ;  therefore,  the 
low  mark  of  the  former  recitation  is  repeated,  the  pupil  dis- 
couraged, and  great  injustice  is  done."  Now  this  reads  very 
well,  and  is  all  very  true,  provided  such  things  were  connected 
with  the  system.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  pupils  are 
not  marked  unless  called  upon  to  recite,  and,  therefore,  the 
record  of  to-day  will  show,  to-morrow,  who  did  not  recite,  that 
they  may  be  called.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  use  of  the 
system  the  pupils  will  be  more  likely  to  enjoy  their  proportion 
of  the  teacher's  attention,  will  only  be  marked  vvhen  they  re- 
cite, and  will  be  sure  of  an  early  opportunity  to  redeem  their 
credit,  provided  they  make  a  poor  recitation.     It  would  be 
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impossible  for  a  teacher  with  several  large  classes  to  remem- 
ber who  was  called  upon  to  recite.  Thus  the  system  comes 
to  our  aid,  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  evils  of  which  complaint 
is  made. 

As  to  lessons  and  different  parts  of  the  same  lesson  differ- 
ing in  difficulty,  consequently  causing  great  injustice  by  the 
use  of  the  system.  I  ask — would  a  teacher  be  any  more 
likely  with  than  without  its  use  to  call  the  same  pupil  on  the 
easy  part  of  the  lesson?  In  either  case  he  must  judge  of 
the  pupil's  ability  to  master  the  difficult  portions  in  order  to 
understand  his  character  as  a  scholar,  and  we  think  he  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  correctly  with  the  record  than  with- 
out. We  believe  with  the  author,  that  the  teacher  has  much 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  recitation,  that  by  an  inspir- 
ing look  he  may  much  increase  its  interest,  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  pupil's  efforts  before  going  to  the  recitation  ? 
Will  the  pupil's  faithfulness  in  preparing  the  lesson  depend 
so  much  upon  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  that  great  injustice 
would  be  done  unless  the  teacher  be  marked?  We  are  not 
considering  the  use  of  the  system  with  such  classes  as  receive 
most  of  their  knowledge  through  the  direct  efforts  of  the 
teacher  at  recitation,  and,  therefore,  nearly  all  depends  upon 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  or  tact  of  the  teacher,  but  such  as 
have  lessons  assigned  and  are  expected  to  make  proper  effort 
to  understand  them,  then  go  to  recitation  to  show  the  result 
of  their  efforts,  and  obtain  assistance  if  it  be  needed.  We 
admit  that  to  apply  the  system  ^ith  justice  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  attainments  of  pupils  for  classifica* 
tion  or  some  other  specific  purpose,  written  questions  should 
be  given,  and  all  allowed  sufficient  time  to  answer,  but  is 
this  fact  an  argument  against  the  system  to  be  used  for  its 
overthrow  ?  by  such  a  criterion  we  could  condemn  any  sys- 
tem connected  with  civilized  life.  Without  reviewing  the 
points  referred  to  or  challenging  a  reply,  we  will  close  by  say- 
ing we  think  the  mistake  of  the  author  lies  in  charging  to 
the  system  evils  connected  with  its  improper  use. 
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OBJECT  LESSONS. 


Within  the  last  few  months  no  question  has  been  more 
frequently  asked  among  teachers  than, — "What  do  you 
think  of  Object  Lessons?"  As  might  be  expected  the  an- 
swers are  widely  different,  for  there  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  teachers.  Some 
have  opposed  or  ridiculed  them,  as  they  do  every  new  thing 
Adherents  of  the  **  stand  slill"  theory,  they  will  see  nothing 
good  in  new  plans  or  theories.  Having  long  traveled  the 
"  tread  mill"  round,  they  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the  only 
correct  one.  With  them  any  change  or  any  addition  is  un- 
desirable or  inadmissible.  They  are  content  with  the  old 
way.  "  Wedded  to  their  idols  "  we  must  leave  them  to  their 
own  notions  and  devises. 

A  much  larger  number  will  be  slow  to  advocate  the  use 
of  "  Object  Lessons  "  from  the  fact  that  they  have  seen  them 
impropejrly  developed  by  some  unskillful  teacher,  who  has 
entirely  perverted  them  and  made  them  seem  ridiculous. 
We  have  met  with  those  who  seemed  to  have  the  impres- 
sion that  to  give  an  object  lesson  simply  required  a  talking 
power,  a  sort  of  "gift  of  gab,"  and  the  asking  of  questions 
indiscriminately  and  irrelevantly.  With  such,  Object  Les- 
sons and  all  other  lessons  amount  to  but  little. 

Again  there  are  many  teachers  who  have  faith  in  Object 
Lessons,  believing  that  they  will  prove  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  particularly  so  in  our  lower  grades  of  schools. 
They  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  true  mode  of 
imparting  such  lessons,  and  of  the  proper  extent  of  their 
adoption.  It  is  for  such  that  we  insert  this  article  and  what 
follows  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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At  an  Institate  recently  held  in  New  Britain  we  were 
highly  entertained  and  instructed  by  some  specimens  of 
**  Object  Lessons''  given  by  Miss  Funnell  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  lessons,  as  skillfully 
developed  as  these  were,  will  prove  highly  profitable.  They 
were  evidently  given  by  one  who  comprehended  the  subject 
and  possessed  the  right  power  of  developing  the  same.  We 
bad  intended  to  give  a  brief  report  of  one  or  more  of  the  les- 
sons given  by  Miss  F.  but  our  eye  has  just  dtsoovered  an 
article  from  E.  A.  Sheldon  Esq.,  Sutperintendant  of  the  Os- 
wego schools,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  an  active  and  ju- 
dicious part  in  securing  the  right  introduction  of  snch  lessons 
into  the  schools  under  his  charge.  The  article  which  follows 
was  prepared  for  the  New  York  Teacher,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers,  who,  we  are  confident, 
will  derive  many  excellettt  bints  from  it  We  will  merely 
add  that  the  lesson  described  was,  undoubtedly,  before  a 
class  which  had  received  considerable  previous  training  on 
more  simple  lessons. 

SKETCH    OF   AN    OBJECT    LESSON— THE    CROW    AND   THE 
PITCHER. 

1.  Bring  before  the  children  a  picture  of  a  crow,  and  let 
the  children  notice  its  short,  thick  neck  and  short  beak. 

2.  Story  related.  On  a  very  warm  day  in  summer,  a  crow 
was  flying  about,  and  became  very  thirsty.  Ask  the  child- 
ren what  they  could  do  if  they  were  thirsty?  The  crow 
with  much  joy  perceived  a  pitcher  at  a  short  distance  and 
flew  to  it;  but  found  very  little  water  in  it.  There  was 
plenty  for  the  crow,  but  she  could  not  get  it.  Children  say 
what  was  the  reason?  The  crow  being  very  thirsty  does 
not  fly  away  in  despair.  What  can  she  do  ?  Teacher  pre- 
sents a  pitcher  with  some  water  in  it^  and  lets  the  children 
say  how  they  would  manage  to  reach  the  water  with  their 
mouths.  [They  could  upset  it.]  But  the  crow  could  not  do 
this,  it  was  too  heavy.  What,  then,  could  they  do?  [They 
could  fill  the  pitcher  with  pebbles.]  If  the  crow  could  do 
this,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  doing  it?  [The  water 
would  rise  to  the  top  ]  Why  ?  [The  pebbles  are  heavier 
than  the  water;  they  sink  to  the  bottom  and  cause  the  wa- 
ter to  rise  to  the  top.]     Ask  the  children  how  the  crow  is 
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rewarded  for  her  labor?     [By  getting  some  water  of  which 
she  stands  in  need.] 

3.  The  children  should  determine  the  merit  of  the  crow. 
What  was  her  conduct?  How  they  can  follow  her  example? 
When  they  have  some  work  to  do  which  appears  to  them 
difficult,  they  must  not  say  they  can  not  do  it,  but  think 
what  mean3  they  can  adopt  to  do  it^  If  one  way  that  they 
try  fails,  then  what  will  they  do?  Consider  firjt  what  to  do, 
and  spare  no  pains  to  succeed  in  what  they  feel  is  right  to 
be  done.  Ingenuity  and  perseverance  will  have  their  reward. 
This  to  be  repealed  by  the  children. 

[The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  above  sketch  as  it  was  worked  oat 
with  the  class.] 

Teacher  says,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  atory  of  "  The 
Crow  and  the  Pitcher,"  which  is  called  a  fable.  What  is  a 
fable?  A  story  to  illustrate  some  truth.  Is  a  fable  a  true 
story  ?  It  is  not.  Then  why  is  the  story  told  ?  So  that 
we  may  profit  by  it.  Teacher  presents  a  picture  of  a  crow 
and  says,  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  something  about 
this  picture.  What  can  you  say  of  the  crow's  neck  ?  Its 
neck  is  thick  and  short  What  kind  of  beak  has  the  crow? 
It  is  long — it  is  short.  Teacher  shows  the  picture  of  a  fla- 
mingo. How  does  the  neck  of  the  cri)w  compare  with  the 
one  in  this  picture  ?  It  is  shorter.  Teacher  proceeds  to  tell 
the  story.  On  a  very  warm  day  in  summer,  a  crow  was 
flying  about  and  became  very  thirsty.  What  could  you  do 
if  you  were  very  thirsty  ?  We  could  get  some  water.  The 
crow  with  much  joy  perceived  a  pitcher  with  some  water  at 
a  short  distance  and  flew  to  it,  but  found  very  little  water  in 
it.  There  was  plenty  for  the  crow,  but  she  could  not  get  it. 
What  was  the  reason  the  crow  could  not  get  it?  It  was  too 
far  down.  Why  could  not  the  crow  reach  it?  Its  bill  and 
its  neck  are  too  short.  But  the  crow  did  not  fly  away ;  it 
did  not  despair.  But  what  could  it  do  ?  Get  some  water 
out  of  the  pitcher.  How  would  the  crow  get  it  out  of  the 
pitcher?  Tip  it  up.  But  the  pitcher  is  too  heavy,  it  can 
not  tip  it  up.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  way?  Put  in 
its  beaic  and  head.  But  you  told  me  its  neck  and  bill  were 
too  short  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  get  it.  One  of  the 
children  come  here  and  look  into  the  pitcher,  and  tell  me 
bow  you  could  reach  the  water  with  your  mouth  ?  Break 
off  the  top  of  the  pitcher.  Another  one  come,  and  see  if  you 
'can  contrive  any  other  way?  Take  something  and  dip  it 
out  Any  one  in  the  class  tell  me  some  other  way.  Tip  it 
over.     Think  of  any  other  way  in  which  you  could  get  the 
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water  besides  tipping  it  over.  The  crow  could  not  tip  it 
over,  and  it  bad  nothing  to  dip  it  out  j^ith.  Stick  its  head 
in — ^stand  on  top  of  the  pitcher  and  put  its  head  in — go  into 
the  pitcher.  But  the  crow  could*qt  get  its  head  or  neck 
in.  If  you  had  a  cistern  out  doors,  and  the  water  was.  so 
low  that  you  could'nt  reach  it,  and  you  wanted  the  water 
very  much,  what  would  you  do  ?  Take  a  hook  and  a  pail. 
Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  ?  Go  down  in  and  get  it 
Another  tell.  Put  a  ladder  down.  Sarah  come  and  look 
into  the  pitcher  and  see  if  you  can  tell  how  the  crow  could 
get  the  water.  Stretch  its  neck  and  reach  it.  I  want  you 
all  to  think  carefully,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  how  it  could  do. 
It  could  take  something  and  put  in  and  get  it  out.  Perhaps 
you  might  do  so,  but  the  crow  could  not.  Some  one  could 
come  and  get  it  out  for  it.  Another  says  it  might  rain  and 
fill  the  pitcher.  Maggie,  can  you  tell?  Fly  away  to  some 
other  place.  No  he  wanted  the  water  in  the  pitcher.  Pull 
up  the  pitcher.  Come  here  and  try,  and  see  if  that  will 
make  any  difference.  (Child  raises  the  pitcher  and  turns  it 
up.)  But  the  crow  could  not  turn  it  over — it  is  too  heavy. 
Sometimes  when  you  have  had  a  cup  of  tea  that  was  nearly 
full,  what  might  you  do  to  make  it  run  over?  Pour  some 
more  tea  in.  Tell  mc  some  other  way.  Put  some  more 
water  in.  Some  other  way.  Put  it  on  the  stove  and  let  it 
boil  over.  Another  way.  Put  some  milk  in  it.  Yes,  but 
you  sometimes  do  something  else  that  makes  it  rise  higher. 
Now  what  is  it.  Put  a  spoon  in  it.  Now  could  you  say 
anything  that  the  crow  could  do  to  make  the  water  rise 
higher  in  the  pitcher?  Put  his  foot  in.  Could  he  do  any 
other  way?  Put  a  stone  in.  Yes  I  think  he  might  put 
stones  in,  and  what  effect  would  they  have?  ^They  would 
raise  the  water.  Why  would  they  raise  the  water?  Because 
they  arc  heavy  and  would  sink  and  push  the  water  up. 
Then  how  was  the  crow  repaid  for  his  labor  ?  He  drank 
the  water.  What  can  you  say  of  the  crow  for  trying  these 
plans?  He  was  wise.  Yes,  he  was  wise,  and  what  else? 
He  was  persevering.  Yes,  he  was  persevering;  but  why  do 
you  say  he  was  persevering?  Because  he  would  not  stop 
till  he  got  the  water.  What  else  was  he  besides  ?  He  was 
cut«.  Well,  but  I  think  there  is  a  better  word  than  cute,  we 
will  say  he  was  ingenious.  What  showed  his  perseverance? 
Because  he  tried  to  get  the  water.  Tell  me  of  something 
else  that'showed  that  he  had  perseverance?  He  staid  there 
till  he  got  the  water.  Yes,  and  what  did  he  do  besides  stay- 
ing there?     He  tried  many  ways.     What  may  we  learn 
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from  the  crow?  To  have  patience.  Think  of  some  way  in 
which  you  could  follow  the  example  of  the  crow.  By  being 
persevering.  Yes;  and  when  can  you  be  persevering? 
When  we  have  something  hard  to  do,  and  think  we  can't  do 
it.  When  you  try  one  plan,  and  that  don*t  succeed,  what 
should  you  do  then  ?  Try  another.  If  that  fails,  what  then  ? 
Try  another.  And  if  that  fails  ?  Try  another.  If  you  then 
succeed,  how  will  you  feel?  Feel  happy.  "Yes,  you  will 
feel  Well,  and  if  you  persevere  you  will*  always  succeed. 
Perseverance  and  ingenuity  always  bring  their  reward. 
Children  trepeat  "  Perseverance  and  ingenuity  will  always 
bring  their  reward.^' 

Oniicisms  of  the  Members  of  the  TVatmn^  CfUtSs  on  the  above  Lesson, 

No.  1, 

The  manner  of  the  teacher  was  very  energetic,  and  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  children,  and  it  produced  this  effect; 
aided  by  the  subject  which  was  new  to  them.  There  were 
some  few  instances  in  which  the  teacher  erred. 

1.  When  the  children  said  that  the  crow  could  go  into  the 
pitcher  and  get  the  water,  the  teacher  should  have  spoken  of 
the  shape  of  the  pitcher,  being  narrow  at  the  mouth  and 
very  deep.  The  teacher  showed  great  patience  in  the  part 
of  the  lesson  where  she  wished  them  to  find  out  how  the 
water  must  be  raised,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  although 
the  children  did  not  give  her  the  answer  she  wished,  she  was 
not  thrown  off  her  guard  ;  and  finally  brought  it  from  the 
children  instead  of  telling  them,  as  1  some  feared  she  would 
be  obliged  to  do.  The  conceptive  faculty  was  exercised  to 
a  certain  degree,  perhaps  not  sufficiently.  The  application 
was  wanting  in  particular  examples. 

2.  The  teacher  made  use  of  some  questions  which  might 
have  been  bettered,  and  one  incorrect  expression,  saying  the 
raven  is  not  a  crow  but  it  is  very  near  one. 

The  lesson  as  a  whole  was  a  success;  the  children  carried 
aw'ay  with  them  all  which  the  teacher  designed  to  give  them. 

No.  2. 

I  thought  that  the  teacher  commenced  the  lesson  very 
nicely,  and  the  children  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested. 
She  dwelt  too  long  on  how  the  crow  could  get  the  water 
without  assisting  them  ih  devising  ways.  It  would  h^ve 
been  better  had  she  asked  the  children  in  what  way  the  crow 
could  make  the  water  rise  in  the  pitcher,  instead  of  how  the 
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children  could.  It  seemed  to  lead  them  too  far  from,  the  sub- 
ject. I  liked  her  manner  very  much,  she  seemed  to  be  self- 
possessed,  i  thought  that  the  application  was  a  little  too 
general. 

No.  3. 

Think,  the  lesson  nicely  introduced.  The  teacher's  man» 
nei  of  relating  the  fable  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  children.  Did  not  understand  clearly  whether  she 
wished  the  cbildfen  to  tell  how  they  could  obtain  the  wa- 
ter—or how  the  crow  could  obtain  it.  In  presenting  the 
picture  of  the  raven  she  said:  it  was  very  near  a  crow* 
Think,  she  should  have  said  it  resembled  a  crow.  Thought 
the  following  question  not  correctly  put:  Why  did  he  have 
iqgenuity?  She. also  said— see  if  you  can't  try  and  think  of 
an.  application^ 

Thought  the  last  pari  rather  difficult;  the  children  ap- 
peared to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  perseverance  of  the  crow, 
but  not  particular  enough  for  them  jto  apply  it 

No.  4. 

Tjik  LESSON'-TrA  good  one.  Suitable  to  the  children. 
Well  arranged^  A  very,  good  introduction.  Children  well 
exercised.     Sufficient  mental  effort* 

The  Tbacubr  was  very  much  composed^  Set  an'  exam* 
pie  of  patience  herself.  Allowed  tbechildren  to  reason  out 
iFor  themselves,  the  manner  in  which  the  crow  was  to  get  the 
water.  Good  in  having  before  the  children  a  piteber  of  wa^ 
ter.and.in  letting  tbem  try  to  see.  how  they  could  get  at  the 
water  tbemselves*  Brought  out  the  correct  answer  at  last. 
Tbink  however  that. some,  of  the  answers  might  have  beeii 
avctided  if  she  had  given  a  description  of  the  pitcher,  as  to 
it9  long  neck  and  small  mouths  One  of  the  children  gave 
in  answer  to  her  question  as  to  what  they  thought  of  the 
crow,  that  be  was  gutb.  Teacher  gave  the  terra  ingenuity: 
th(ink  they  had  no  clear,  idea^  of  tbe  word.  Shquid  have 
explained. 

Childrbn.  were  very  much  interested,  and  carried  away 
with  them  what  the  lesson  was. intended  to  teach; 

Applicaton.  In  this  the  teacher  should  have  been  more 
particular,  and  led  the  children  to  say  how  they  each  could 
imitate  the  crow«  Talked  «a  little  too  much  herself  in  this 
particular.  ^ 

No.  5. 

The  teacher  used  the  expression,  "It  did'nt  despair  of  get- 
ting water."  Doubt  whether  the  children  understood  the 
word  despair.     She  asked  the  question,  How  was  the  crow 
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repaid  for  her  labor?    which  the  children  did  not  answer 
directly.     I  think  the  difficulty  was  in  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion put.     She. used  the  expression,  Then  the  crow  had  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity.     This  might  have  been  brought  out 
by  referring  to  inventive  persons,  then  to  the  means  invented 
by  the  crow.     ("Never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself.")     She  showed  much  perseverance  and  patience  ia 
the  manner  in  which  she  drew  from  the  children  the  means 
used  by  the  bird  to  get  the  water;  yet  the  time  dwelt  on 
this  point  led  to  guessing,  instead  of  exercising  the  reason- 
ing faculties.     The  manner  of  the  teacher  was  particularly 
pleasing.     She  was  neither  bustling  nor  excited,  yet  was 
sufficiently  energetic  to  interest  the  children  and  perfectly 
self-possessed.     On  the  whole  I  think  it  an  excellent  lesson, 
which  was  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  children. 

No.  6. 

I  think  the  lesson  opened  very  nicely  by  bringing  the  per- 
ceptives  into  action.  The  children  were  led  to  notice  the 
short  beak  and  neck  of  a  bird  resembling  a  crow.  The 
teacher  expressed  herself  incorrectly  by  saying  the  bird  she 
held  was  very  near  a  crow,  instead  of  telling  the  class  it  was 
something,  or  nearly,  like  a  crow. 

I  do  not  think  she  exercised  the  conceptive  faculty  suffi- 
ciently. An  undue  proportion  of  time  was  spent  I  think  in 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  The  children  resorted 
to  guessing,  before  the  teacher,  by  proper  questioning,  brought 
them  to  see  the  point.  I  think  there  was  some  loss  of  time 
for  the  want  of  good  questions.  In  some  instances  I  think 
the  teacher  drew  conclusions  for  the  children.  Wheii  the 
class  told  how  thty  could  get  water  from  the  pitcher,  the 
teacher  would  tell  them  "The  crow  could  not  do  so."  I 
think  by  proper  questions,  they  would  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion themselves.  I  think  the  application  was  too  general. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  teacher's  manner,  thought  her 
sufficiently  energetic,  kind  and  composed.  She  gained  the 
attention  of  the  class,  interested  and  instructed  the  majority 
of  the  members  in  a  good  degree. 

No.  7. 
The  manner  of  the  teacher  was  particularly  pleasing,  kind, 
composed,  and  sufficiently  energetic.  She  did  not  exercise 
the  conceptive  faculty  sufficiently  in  picturing  out  the  distress 
of  the  crow,  his  difficulty  in  obtaining- the  water,  and  his  joy 
when  he  succeeded — think  she  succeeded  in  developing  the 
idea  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity — that  all  the 
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children  did  not  understand  the  term  ingenuity  as  synonym 
for  "cute,"  which  one  of  them  gave  as  expressing  the  idea  of 
ingenuity.  The  questions  of  the  teadher  not  all  correctly 
framed. 

The  children  did  not  all  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  as  to 
how  the  stones  raised  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  pitcher. 
The  teacher  should  have  led  them  to  see  that  it  was  because 
the  stones  took  the  place  of  the  water,  and  not  because  they 
sank  to  the  bottom,  that  they  raised  the  water  to  the  top. 
The  application  was  well  introduced,  but  too  general  towards 
the  last.  The  children  should  have  been  led  to  make  the  ap- 
plication themselves. 

Oriticism  of  the  Training  Teacher. 

No.  a 

1.  Lesson  properly  introduced.  The  teacher  did  well  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  short  neck  of 
the  crow.  She  might  have  led  them  to  notice  that  the  Beak 
is  strong.  This  would  have  been  referred  to  afterwards.  A 
strong  beak  was  needed  to  lift  and  carry  pebbles. 

2.  The  reasoning  faculty  of  the  children  was,  on  the  whole, 
well  exercised.  The  teacher  made  them  think  of  many  ways 
by  which  water  might  possibly  be  procured.  She  showed 
great  perseverance,  and  was  determined  not  to  tell  ihem  how 
the  water  could  be  obtained — a  thing  within  the  range  of 
their  own  experience.  She  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this 
point,  not  being  ready  with  a  variety  of  questions  and  illus- 
trations— still  she  persevered  and  succeeded.  She  was  justi- 
fied in  bringing  the  pitcher  before  them  while  desiring  them 
to  find  out  how  they  might  get  at  the  water  without  using 
their  bands.  I  thought  she  failed  a  little  in  subordinating 
this  experiment  to  the  lesson.  The  children  seemed  to  for- 
get the  crow  for  a  time  and  only  to  be  anxious  to  find  out 
how  they  would  manage.  Still  they  were  ultimately  led  back 
to  the  efforts  made  by  the  crow. 

3.  I  agree  in  your  remarks  as  to  the  language  used ;  it  was 
generally  correct.  Some  of  the  questions  were  not  well 
framed ;  as  *'  we  would  do  what,"  "  why  had  he  persevered," 
are  not  proper  questions,  when  the  teacher  meant  to  ask  how 
children  knew  he  had  perseverance,  or  how  he  showed  that 
quality.  As  one  of  the  class  has  observed,  I  do  not  think 
that  all  the  children  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  application  of 
the  term  "ingenuity;"  I  think,  however,  that  the  teacher  de- 
veloped the  idea.  The  children  gave  the  word  "  cute."  The 
teacher  substituted  "ingenuity"  without  taking  sufficient 
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measures  to  ascertain  that  the  new  term  was  generally  ap^ 
prehended. 

4.  As  regards  the  exercise  of  the  conceptive  faculty  the 
lesson  certainly  was  deficient.  The  crow  weary  and  thirsty ; 
his  joy  on  discovering  the  pitcher,  and  his  disappointment  on 
finding  that  he  could  not  reach  the  water;  his  repeated  jour<* 
neys  for  one  pebble  after  another;  his  hope  as  the  water, 
slowly  rose  to  the  brim ;  his  pleasures  in  the  long  delayed 
draught— all  these  should  have  been  wrought  out  briefly  bat 
vividly-  They  were  hardly  touched  upon,  still  as  it  was  not 
the  chief  object  of  the  lesson  to  exercise  the  conceptive  pow- 
ers, this  deficiency  is  not  so  great  a  fault  here  as  it  would  be . 
in  a  lesson  of  another  kind. 

5.  I  should  not  say  that  the  application  was  "  too  difficult'* 
for  the  children,  but  it  was  too  general.  Had  the  teacher  led 
the  children  to  name  acta  or  employments  they  found  diffi- 
cult, and  then  led  them  to  think  of  ways  in  which  these  spe- 
cial difficulties  might  be  overcome,  there  would  have  been 
more  force  in  her  general  conclusions.  She  needed,  however, 
to  teach  them  in  a  considerable  degree  to  feel  that  they  would 
not  give  up.  They  would  try  again,  and  this  is  even  a  more 
important  point  than  the  other. 

6.  The  manner  of  the  teacher  was  self-possessed,  cheerful, 
and  energetic.     The  lesson  on  the  whole  was  very  fairly  given, 

Cork. — Many  persons  see  cork  used  daily  without  knowing  whence 
comes  this  useful  material.  Corks  are  cut  from  large  slabs  of  the  cork 
tree,  a  species  of  oak  which  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  The 
tree  is  stripped  of  its  bark  at  about  fifteen  years  old,  but  before  strip* 
pifig  it  off  the  tree  is  not  cut  down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oak.  It  is 
taken  while  the  tree  is  growing,  aad  the:  operation  may  be  repeated 
every  eighth  or  nmih  year,  the  qifiality  of  the  bark  continuing  each 
year  to  improve  as  the  ag^of  the  tree  increases.  When  the  bark  is 
taken  off,  it  is  singed  .in  the  flames  of  a  strong  fire,  and  ailer  being 
soaked  a  considerable  time  in  water,  it  is  placed  under  heavy  weights 
in  order  to  render  it  straight.  Its  extreme  lightness,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  compressed,  and  its  elasticity,  are  properties  so  pecu- 
liar to  this  substance  that  no  efficient  substitute  has  been  discovered. 
The  valuable  properties  of  cork  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  employed  it  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  at 
present,  with  the  exception  of  stopples.  The  ancients  mostly  used 
cements  for  stopping  the  mouihs  of  bottles  or  vessels.  The  Egyptlana 
are  said  to  have  made  coffins  of  corky  which  being  spread  on  the  in^ 
side  with  a,  resinous  substance,  preserved  dead  bodies  from  decay*' 
In  modem  .times  cork  was  not  generally  used  for  stopples  till  about . 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i^ax. being  till  then  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  cork  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  brought  princi- 
pally from  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  quantity  annually  con^ 
somed  is  upwards  of  five  hundred  ions.'^ScierUiJic  American. 
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A  WORD  LESSON. 

Mr.  Editor:  A  young  lady  at  school  has  asked  me  to  de- 
fine the  term  classics^  and  tell  the  difference  between  K^sent 
and  Bizsent.     I  reply  thus: 

L  Classical  is  from  the  Latin,  classicus^  classis;  Greek, 
ulr{(ng.     Thus:  rootuXa^call;  jtA^ff*ff=l.  A  calling- or  summoTis. 

2.  The  persons  called,  a  body  of  people  convened,  Latin, 
classis=do.  Hence  a  class  is  literally  a  number  of  persons 
summoned^  convened  and  arranged  according-  to  some  special 
purpose^  and  with  a  supposed  common  fitness  to  that  end.  The 
Roman  citizens  were  thus  divided  at  first  into  six  classes^ 
classicusy  then  our  c/a5sica/,=literally  pertaining  to  a  class, 
and  classic  authors  or  *'  the  classics  "  are  such  authors  as  de- 
serve to  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves.  The  term,  as 
now  used,  may  be  applied  to  either  writers  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

IL  Assent  and  dissent  are  from  Latin  ad  and  conrsentio. 
Sentio=zh  Know  by  senses.    2.  Know  by  mind,  i.  e., perceive. 

3.  Know  by  reflection,  i.  e.,  to  cognize,  to  thinks  judge.  The 
last  two  meanings  most  used  by  us.  PLD-sentio,  to  absent, 
then,=to  judge  to  or  in  accordance  with  another,  i,  e,,  to  agree 
delibefately  and  voluntarily  with  another's  opinion.  Con- 
serUio,  to  consent=Xo  think  with  another  at  his  request,  or  un- 
der some  influence  from  him,.  Hence  I  may  assent  to  A,  and 
he  not  know  it,  but  I  can  not  consent  without  A^s  previous 
action;  or,  to  use  scientific  terms,  an  assent  is  an  individual, 
and  a  consent  a  reciprocal  agreement  in  another's  opinion. 

C. 


A  LETTER  ON  STUDY  FOR  ALL  MY  TRUE  PUPILS. 

M .,  Tues.,  Aug.  27tb,  1861. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  have  a  few  moments  leisure,  and  em- 
brace it  gladly  to  send  you  a  few  thoughts. 

On  Study, — As  to  study,  remember  that  what  the  mind 
needs  is  not  so  much  quantity  as  quality,  in  ideas  and  thoughts. 
It  is  energy,  the  drill  and  development  of  every  power  and 
13 
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-faculty  that  makes*  our  throne  of  reason  erect  and  stable. 
Our  forces  must  be,  as  it  were,  in  our  Aonrf,  ready  to  apply 
on  any  subject  we  find  before  us.  Hence  the  maodmum  of 
energy  is  the  standard  or  measure  of  excellence  in  a  given 
study.  If  your  intellect  is  well  exercised  in  every  part,  you 
will  be  ready  for  every  new  language  or  art.  Willing,  think- 
ing, feeling,  will  be  easy,  and  the  mind  be  urged  forward  by 
its  own  momentum.     Hence — 

\$t.  Be  clear  in  every  lesson.  Let  no  thought  fail  of  being 
understood. 

2d.  Be  attentive.  Concentrate  will  on  the  intellect  and 
learn  to  hold  your  mind  with  steady^  direct  force  on  the  given 
theme.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  most  of  this  world's  great- 
ness.    Think  steadily  and  persistently. 

*id.  Study  CHEERFULLY.  Let  there  be  no  jar  of  passion 
from  any  cause.  Feeling  and  thought  are  successive^  not  co* 
temporaneous  states.  Each  may  precede,  cause  or  flow  from 
the  other.  But  when  a  man  feels  strongly  he  will  not  reflect 
with  power  and  truth.  Hence,  be  not  over-anocious  for  pro' 
gress. 

4M.  Study  naturally.  Let  the  machine  work  smoothly. 
If  energized  and  happy  do  not  calculate  amounts  or  goals. 

5th.  Do  not  measure  progress  by  the  works  of  others.  You 
are  yourself.  Attainments  are  relative.  Do  not  envy,  yet 
admire  and  emulate.  Be  just  to  all.  Rejoice  in  your  neigh- 
bor's success;  "in  honor  preferring  one  another." 

Qth.  Do  not  study  to  weariness.  Stop  and  change  the 
theme.  Variety  rests  the  mind.  Mere  thinking  is  the  natu- 
ral state  of  the  intellect.  Your  capacity  to  think,  to  elimi- 
nate thought,  to  attend  and  distinguish,  will  grow  with  ex- 
ercise. 

7th.  Be  patient.  Impatience  is  passion,  feeling ;  and  feel- 
ing, especially  unpleasant  feeling,  wars  upon  thinking.  For 
thinking,  whether  perception  or  reflection  is  calm^  a  mere  ac- 
tion of  intellect. 

8/A.  Be  GOOD.  Goodness — the  most  earnest  desire y  purpose 
and  effort  of  the  mind  to  do  all  that  is  known  to  be  right. 
This  state  of  mind  alone  secures  a  peace  and  harmony  in 
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all  the  varioas  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  only  normal, 
u  e.j  natural  state  of  the  mind;  the  very  condition  which 
God  designs,  the  state  in  which  angels  always  live  and  act  in 
heaven.  Hence  the  greatest  energy  and  union  of  our  powers 
are  produced  by  our  being  in  this  stdLtCj/reelp  and  consciously 
and  constantly.     Would  you  be  great?     Be  good. 

9lh.  Pray  without  ceasing.  For,  it  is  a  menial  fact,  that 
of  all  exercises  of  the  mind  prayer  is  the  best.  It  calms, 
purifies,  elevates,  and  energizes  all  of  our  faculties.  It  casts 
the  soul  consciously  and  delightfully  back  on  her  great  Fa- 
ther's spirit.  It  brings  down  a  new  life  into  our  being.  It 
opens  new  worlds  of  feeling,  enlarges  our  horizon,  and  so 
sublimes  our  view  and  aims.  And  finally,  it  keeps  our  self- 
ishness down — selfishness  which  blinds  the  understanding! 
stupefies  the  conscience,  chokes  the  heart,  and  narrows  ail 
our  fields  of  ambition. 

Thus  doing,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  be  educated  in  the 
best  sense.  With  these  rules  you  will  grow  strong  and  wis^^ 
whatever  you  may  select  as  your  theme  of  thought  Ood 
wishes  you  to  be  as  great  as  you  can  be  or  desire  to  be^  only 
it  roust  be  under  his  laws — ^the  laws  enstamped  on  our  soul. 
Stn,  «m,  is  the  tyrant  of  the  soul.  "  Truth  alone  makes  free." 
Rise  in  your  might  Dare  to  be  good.  Dare  and  decree 
with  all  your  might  that  you  will  be  intelligent,  will  be  a 
knowerj  will  develop  every  energy  as  your  Creator  wishes 
and  ordains.  May  God  bless  and  guide  you  ever  more. 
Your  tfuefriendy  H.  M.  C. 


TIME  APPROPRIATfiD  TO  DIFFERENT  STUDIES. 

Onb  of  the  most  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  cou- 
Bection  with  our  public  schools,  is  the  relative  amount  of  time 
^operly  devoted  to  different  branches  of  study.  I  believe 
that  the  prevailing  practice  in  this  regard  is  in  some  points 
veiy  erroneous.  Certain  studies  occupy  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  pupils,  to  an  extent  quite  beyond  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  to  the  damage  or  exclusion  of  other 
totnches.    Letus  bear  in  mind,  at  the  outset,  that ereiy  thing 
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can  not  be  studied  in  the  common  school.  The  time  and  the 
capacities  of  the  children  are  limited.  But  the  branches 
which  are  studied  should  be  those  of  the  greatest  value  to  our 
children  when  they  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life.  Bear 
in  mind  again  that  the  value  of  any  study  consists  in  two 
things;  first,  the  information  which  is  derived  from  it,  suited 
to  the  wants  of  practical  life;  and  second,  that  discipline  of 
the  mental  powers  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  acquire  other 
knowledge,  to  remember  and  classify  facts,  to  apprehend  the 
relation  of  things,  to  reason  clearly  and  to  act  promptly  in  all 
the  business  of  life.  Some  studies  contribute  more  to  our 
practical  knowledge,  others  to  our  mental  discipline.  Nearly 
all  studies,  of  course,  add  something  to  both.  Now  the  ques- 
tion for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  the  ordinary  studies  of 
the  public  school,  as  commonly  pursued,  are  adapted  to  secure 
these  two  objects  in  the  best  proportions. 

Let  us  compare,  first,  the  study  of  language  and  the  study 
of  numbers,  as  found  in  the  schools.     Every  child  learns 
something  of  reading  and  spelling.     Most  of  the  girls  learn 
something  of  grammar;  and  a  smaller  number  of  the  boys  learn 
less  of  it,  theoretical  or  practical.     To  composition,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  learning  the  language,  very  little  attention 
is  given  by  either.    Arithmetic,  on  the  other  hand,  engrosses 
the  attention  of  all,  from  the  beginning  of  the  course,  at  six 
or  eight  years,  to  the  end  of  it.    In  a  great  majority  of  the 
schools  it  is  only  written  arithmetic — arithmetic  by  rule  and 
by  rote.    The  high  ambition  of  each  seems  to  be,  to  "  do  the 
sums," — to  "cipher  through,"  first  the  "Common  School," 
and  then  the  "National;"  and  no  young  man  thinks  his 
arithmetical  character  fully  established,  until  he  can  "  get  the 
answers"  to  all  Father  GreenleaPs  questions,  practical  and 
unpractical,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  algebraic,  and  nondo- 
script.    It  is  just  to  say  that  a  vast  improvement  ha^  been 
made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  manner  of  teaching  arith- 
metic.   More  of  the  science  of  numbers  is  learned,  along  with 
the  art;  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  of  both  knowledge  and 
discipline  is  derived  from  the  study.     Still  it  is  true  that  a 
great  part  of  the  time  spent  over  the  slate  and  arithmetic  con- 
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tributes  to  neither,  so  much  as  it  ought.  More  of  mental 
arithmetic  should  be  insisted  upon,  with  reference  both  to 
training  the  powers  of  memory  and  analysis,  and  to  the  prac^ 
tical  uses  of  arithmetic  in  every  day  business.  And  written 
arithmetic  might  well  be  confined,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  a 
thorough  explanation  of  its  principles,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  for  illustration.  Arithmetic  thus  studied  would 
contribute  its  fair  proportion  to  the  two  purposes  named  above. 
It  is  doubted  whether  the  mere  intellectual  puzzles^  the  ex- 
traneous and  super-arithmetical  matter  contained  in  some  of 
our  text-books,  are  of  much  worth  in  promoting  healthful  and 
symmetrical  discipline,  while,  as  an  addition  to  our  practical 
knowledge,  they  are  of  none  at  all. 

But  allowing  that  this  long  dwelling  upon  arithmetical  dif- 
ficulties may  add  something  of  intellectual  sharpness  to  our 
Yankee  boys,  would  it  not  add  much  more  to  their  respecta- 
bility as  scholars  and  their  usefulness  as  citizens,  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  time  thus  devoted,  in  learning  to  read,  and  spell, 
and  speak,  and  write  their  mother  tongue  with  more  propri- 
ety ?  I  claim  that  the  thorough  and  careful  study  of  language 
may  impart  as  much  of  mental  discipline  as  the  study  of  arith- 
metic; and  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  training 
secured  by  the  two,  it  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  when 
we  consider  the  value  of  the  two  as  means  of  practical  useful- 
ness and  personal  accomplishment,  it  falls  far  below  that  of 
language. 

To  read  well,  is  an  elegant  art,  rarely  attained  by  our  young 
people.  How  few  of  them  can  take  up  an  evening  journal, 
and  read  the  news  of  the  day,  especially  from  the  telegraphic 
columns,  intelligently  and  without  hesitation.  This  would 
not  be  so  if  half  the  time  consumed  upon  the  less  useful  por- 
tions of  arithmetic  were  given  to  the  study  of  reading, — news- 
paper reading  with  the  rest, — with  dictionary  and  gazetteer  in 
hand.  Then,  again,  how  few  of  our  children  on  finishing  their 
course  at  school,  can  express  themselves  with  grammatical 
propriety  in  ordinary  conversation ;  and  how  few  of  our  young 
men  can  present  their  opinions  in  an  address  or  a  public  debate 
with  fitness  and  force,  simply  because  they  have  not  learned 
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the  ready  and  accurate  use  of  their  mother  tongue.  Still 
again,  if  called  upon  to  communicate  their  thoughts  on  any 
subject  through  the  press,  or  to  draw  up  a  business  document, 
or  a  series  of  resolutions,  or  to  indite  an  important  epistle,  to 
what  "lame  and  impotent  conclusions"  do  they  often  suddenly 
come,  to  their  utter  confusion.  And  this  want  of  early  train- 
ing in  the  grammar  and  composition  of  the  language,  is  felt 
in  after  life  much  more  seriously  than  any  want  of  skill  in 
solving  arithmetical  enigmas.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  studies ; 
beautiful  in  its  place  and  season,  but  not  when  it  overshadows 
and  dwarfs  all  otlier  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Our 
conclusion,  then,  seems  a  very  safe  one,  that,  as  compared 
with  reading,  spelling,  and  grammar,  arithmetic  has  received 
too  large  a  share  of  attention  in  the  common  schools. 

History,  another  branch  of  study  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
schools,  has  not,  however,  received  the  attention  which  its 
importance  claims  for  it.  At  this  crisis  in  our  national  career, 
it  seems  especially  befitting  that  our  school  children  should 
study  the  history  of  the  fathers — the  fathers  of  the  settlement 
and  the  fathers  of  the  revolution.  Older  and  younger,  we 
should  trace  anew  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  they  built 
up  our  temple  of  liberty  and  law,  from  the  foundation  laid  in 
the  cabin  of  the  May  Flower,  to  the  top  stone  which  crowned 
it  in  the  constitution.  We  should  become  familiar  with  their 
labors  and  self  denials,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  struggles 
and  triumphs,  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  our  marvellous  his- 
tory, and  from  the  cost  of  our  institutions,  endeavor  to  estimate 
their  value.  In  this  way  most  eflfectually  can  the  schools  be 
taught  the  principles  of  patriotism  which  the  statute  enjoins. 
If  in  many  schools  there  is  not  time  for  distinct  recitations  in 
this  study,  some  properly  prepared  work  in  history  might  be 
used  as  a  reading  book,  and  combine  the  two  exercises  in  one. 
The  miscellaneous  reading  of  the  ordinary  books  has  its  pe- 
culiar advantages.  So  also  would  the  continuous  historical 
narrative.  Perhaps  for  this  purpose  something  might  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  study  of  geography;  or  rather  by  the  study 
of  history  along  with  that  brancli,'its  bleak  coast-lines  and 
desert  wastes  would  freshen  and  grow  green  with  beauties 
unseen  before.  E.  P.  Weston. 
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^  THE  LAWS  OF  CHILDHOOD.* 

The  merit  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  is  that,  recognizing 
the  character  of  children,  it  adapts  itself  to  this,  doing  iuTari- 
ably  and  systematically  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers 
do  often  and  intuitively. 

Pestalozzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as  threefold — 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  He  demanded  that  this  nature 
should  be  aided  in  developing  itself  simultaneously,  harmoni- 
ously, and  progressively.  He  noted  the  threefold  characteris- 
tics of  this  threefold  nature,  and  said, "  The  chief  characteristic 
ol  a  child's  physical  nature  is  activity;  of  his  intellectual 
nature,  love  of  knowledge ;  of  his  moral  nature,  sympathy. 
No  educational  system  can  suit  him  unless  it  works  by  these." 

!•  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abuse  produces  rest- 
lessness, love  of  mischief,  etc.  It  were  not  too  much  to  de- 
mand that  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and 
girls  to  physical  exercise,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should  equal 
those  devoted  to  intellectual  exercises.  This  the  teacher  can 
not  secure.  She  can,  however,  insist  (as  a  necessary  condition 
of  work)  that  her  pupils  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  one  in  the  afternoon,  each  twenty  minutes  long:  that 
dnring  the  time  of  recess  they  be  not  constrained  to  quietude ; 
for  children,  unless  asleep,  can  not  rest  without  they  play,  and 
they  can  not  play  without  making  a  jiolse ;  that  they  shall  sit 
and  stand  alteniately ;  that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise 
between  each  lesson,  unless  singing  or  recess  intervene,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  time  be  honestly  occupied  in  school 
work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither 
to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours 
under  pretense  of  studying.  Were  schools  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to 
idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt  better  means  to  secure  such 
an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take  each  al-« 
temately,  and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the  other  with 

*  A  paper  prepared  by  Miss  M.  £.  M.  Jones,  of  London,  and  read  before  the 
Edacational  Conyention  at  Oswego  N.  Y.,  in  February  last. 
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something  to  do  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be-  tested,)  as  copy- 
ing printed  columns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  forms  or  • 
colors,  weighing,  measuring,  working  number  exercises  on 
slates  or  blackboards,  drawing  the  school-room  to  scale,  repro- 
ducing on  their  own  slates  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  language. 
All  this  requires  not  only  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  training j 
energy^  and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
easier,  to  be  sure,  to  remain  in  one's  seat,  calling  up  one  class 
at  a  time,  and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the 
rest  are  commanded  "to  keep  studying." 

Now  that  another  method  of  keeping  school  is  introduced 
consistently  with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachers  and 
children,  the  number  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Schools,  London,  now  attending  school  during  five 
hours,  make  greater  progress  than  they  formei4y  did  in  six. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  hours  reduced 
to  four.  Edwin  Chadwick,  J.  Currio,  and  other  educators, 
who  can  speak  as  having  authority,  declare  that  more  than 
four  hours  in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be  spent  in 
school  by  children  less  than  eight  years  of  age. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should  not  be  inclined 
to  add  to  the  four  hours ;  but  I  would  diminish,  and  at  length 
dispense  with  the  intervening  physical  exercises,  recesses,  etc. 
Gymnastics  and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  can  have  another 
time  set  apart  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to 
work  alone,  he  should  be  required  to  spend  at  first  twenty 
minutes,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  appointed  task,  not  merely  in  preparation  for  reci- 
tation, but  in  writing  exercises,  and  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  oral  lessons  he  receives  from  his  teacher,  etc. 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording,  indeed  to  insure 
them  as  being  of  any  value  at  all,  they  must  be  well  prepared. 
Much,  if  not  all  the  time  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devoted 
to  this.  In  Germany  or  England,  a  trained  teacher  (and  un- 
trained teachers  are  not  recognized)  would  no  more  think  of 
addressing  her  scholars  without  preparation,  than  a  lecturer 
his  audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 
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n.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  The  abuse  of 
this  produces  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is  a  simple 
fact,  that  the  appetite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as 
his  appetite  for  food.  If  we  say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  be- 
cause we  give  him  words  when  he  knows  not  what  they  ex- 
press, signs  when  he  knows  not  what  they  symbolize — the  husk 
instead  of  the  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  there,  he  can 
not  get  at  it  through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  down  by 
Pestalozzi  for  the  mental  training  of  children  are  as  follows: 

"  1.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One  difficulty 
at  a  time  is  enough  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  measure 
of  information  is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  r^ 
ceive. 

"  2.  Begin  with  the  senses.  Never  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himself. 

"  3.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  order  of  nature. 

"4.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to 
the  word,  form  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  exam- 
ple to  the  rule,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex." 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.  Our  usual  plan  of 
teaching  children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their 
violation.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we 
ascend 

Prom  Form  Xo'^ Geometry ; 
"     Place  to  Geography; 
"     Weight  to  Mechcmcs; 
"     Size  to  Proportion  in  Drawing  and  Architectural 

Designs ; 
"    Number  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ; 
"     Color  to  Chromatography ; 
"     Plants  to  Botany ; 
"     Animals  to  Zoology. 
"     Human  Body  to  Physiology  ; 
"     Objects  to  Mineralogy  J  Chemistry^  etc, ; 
"     Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 
"     Language  to  Grammar. 
With  reference  to  this  ascent,  Pestalozzi  noted, 
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First,  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  with 
respect  to  one  another;  and, 

Secondly,  the  order  in  which  each  develops  itself  with  re- 
spect to  its  objects: 

1.  First,  the  perceptive  Faculty; 

Secondly,  the  Conceptive  Faculty; 
Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  faculty,  the  perception 
of  likeness  precedes  the  perception  of  difference,  and  the  per- 
ception of  difference  perceptions  of  order  and  proportion. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  feculty,  concepts  of  things 
physical  precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary,  and  concepts  of 
things  imaginary  concepts  of  things  metaphysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  faculty,  the  power  of 
tracing  effect  from  cause  is  based,  chiefly,  on  the  perception  of 
order;  the  power  of  tracing  analogies  on  the  perception  of 
likeness;  the  judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference. 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Postalozzi  argued 
that  yotmg  children  can  not  be  governed  by  appeals  to  con- 
science, veneration,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in 
them  these  sentiments  are  not  yet  developed.  Still  less  are 
fliey  to  be  governed  by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  as  com- 
monly understood,  or  of  fear.  True,  the  principle  of  emula- 
tion exists  in  the  child,  and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it, 
not  with  reference  to  his  class-fellows,  but  to  his  task.  The 
lesson,  and  not  the  schoolmate,  is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter 
is  to  be  recognized  not  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  a  fellow-worker. 
The  prize  of  success  is  not  for  one,  but  for  all. 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child.  It  is  right 
that  he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teacher; 
but  the  fear  of  bodily  pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  who 
is  brought  up  under  its  influence ;  for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear 
alone,  he  will  certainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  judges  he  has 
a  chance  of  doing  it  undetected.     This  every  ones  knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise 
teachers,  Pestalozzi  wrote, "  Moral  diseases  are  not  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  moral  poisons."     He  maintained  that  very  young 
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children  were  to  be  governed  by  sympathy;  that  the  teacher 
con,  and  does  communicate  her  own  spirit  to  the  scholars. 
"Do  and  be,"  said  he,  "what  you  wish  your  children  to  do 
and  be."    "  Work  with  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  this  sympathy,  as  a  motive  to 
action,  must  be  gradually  superseded  by  the  rule  of  right,  so 
soon  as  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  and  apply  the  latter; 
for  all  good  government  tends  to  self-government — all  good 
education,  in  childhood,  tends  to  self-education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  im- 
pressions to  befitting  habits;  from  good  feelings,  to  right  prin- 
ciples; from  submission  to  the  impulse  of  fear,  to  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  from  love  of  friends,  to  the  love  of 
God. 


THE  OLD  FERULE. 

BT  B.   P.   8HILLABEB. 

Grim  relic  of  a  distant  time, 
More  interesting  than  sublime! 
Thou'rt  fitting  subject  for  my  rhyme, 

And  touch'st  me  queerly ; 
Unlike  the  touch  that  youthful  crime 

Provoked  severely. 

It  was  a  dark  and  fearful  day 

When  thou  held'st  sovereign  rule  and  sway, 

And  all  Humanity  might  say 

Could  not  avert 
The  doom  that  brought  thee  into  play, 

And  wrought  us  hurt! 

Ah,  Solomon !  that  dogma  wild 
Of  sparing  rod  and  spoiling  child, 
Has  long  thy  reputation  soiled. 

And  few  defend  it; 
Our  teachers  draw  it  far  more  mild, 

And  strive  to  mend  it 

Oh,  bitter  were  the  blows  and  whacks 
That  fell  on  our  delinquent  backs, 
When,  varying  from  moral  tracks. 

In  youthful  error. 
Thou  madest  our  stubborn  nerves  relax 

With  direst  terror. 
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I  know  'twas  urged  that  our  own  good 
Dwelt  in  the  tingle  of  the  wood 
That  scored  us  as  we  trembling  stood, 

And  couldn't  flee  it; 
But  I  confess  1  never  could 

Exactly  see  it. 

The  smothered  wrath  at  every  stroke 
Was  keenly  felt  though  never  spoke, 
And  twenty  devils  rampant  broke 

For  one  subdued, 
And  all  discordances  awoke— 

A  fiendish  brood. 

And  impish  trick  and  vengeful  spite 
Essayed  with  all  their  skill  and  might 
To  make  the  balance  poise  aright; 

And  hate,  sharp-witted, 
Ne'er  left  occasion,  day  or  night. 

To  pass  omitted. 

I  see  it  now : — the  whittled  doors. 

The  window  panes  smashed  in  by  scores, 

The  desecrated  classic  floors, 

The  benches  leveled. 
The  streaming  ink  from  murky  pores 

The  books  bedeviled. 

Small  reverence  for  Learning's  fame, 
For  master's  toil  of  nerve  and  brain, 
They  saw  Instruction  marred  with  pain, 

And  Alma  Mater 
Was  thought  of  only  by  the  train 

To  deprecate  her. 

'Tis  strange  to  have  thee  in  my  grasp; 
My  fingers  round  thy  handle  clasp, 
No  sense  of  pain  my  feelings  rasp. 

As  last  I  knew  thee ; 
Then  thou  didst  sting  me  like  an  asp. 

Foul  shame  unto  thee! 

But  gentler  moods  suggest  the  thought — 
That  still  thine  office,  anguish -fraught, 
For  our  best  good,  unselfish,  wrought, 

Had  we  but  known  it. 
And  we,  with  grateful  spirit,  ought 

To  freely  own  it, 

Perhaps — but  I  am  glad  at  heart 

That  thou  no  more  bear'st  sovereign  part 

In  helping  on  Instruction's  art 

By  terror's  rule — 
That  other  modes  will  prompt  the  smart 

Than  thee  in  school. 
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Thanks,  old  reminder  of  the  past, 
For  this  brief  vision  backward  cast; 
We  measure  progress  to  contrast 

Times  far  and  near, 
Rejoiced  on  summing  up  at  last, 

We're  not  arrear. 

Boston  Saturday  Gazette. 
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GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
Ant  one  who  will  look  at  the  long  catalogue  of  authors  of  English 
grammars  in  the  introduction  to  "'  Grould  Brown's  Grammar  of  Eng- 
lish Grammars,"  might  think  that  a  new  book  on  this  subject  would 
be  proof  positive  of  mental  delusion.    It  might  almost  be  said  of  one 
so  rash,  "he  has  gone  over  to  the  majority."     And  yet  any  one  who 
has  taught  English  grammar  for  any  length  of  time  has  known  quite 
well  that  no  text-book  has  been  perfect.     Indeed,  many  teachers  have 
been  almost  tempted  to  write  a  new  grammar  themselves.     Professor 
Greene's  new  work  contains  many  improvements  upon  his  other  works, 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  teaching 
or  in  learning  their  mother  tongue.     We  may  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  claims  of 
the  subject  it  presents  to  a  more  thorough  and  profitable  study,  but 
now  we  desire  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  fellow-teachers  that  much  can 
be  learned  from  it  by  any  who  have  not  completed  their  studies  in  this 
department.    In  precision  of  statement  and  in  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  topics  the  "Syntax"  is  especially  valuable.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  book  for  beginners,  if  beginners  require  a  grammar  made  easy. 
It  demands,  as  every  text-book  for  students  should  demand — close  study, 
much  thinking,  and  more  ample  illustrations.     To  those  who  think  it 
worth  while  to  know  their  own  language  as  they  desire  to  know  other 
things,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  patient  study,  this  book  can 
not  but  be  a  guide  and  a  help. 

It  is  a  defect  in  all  grammars  for  schools  that  so  little  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words.  It  is  true  that  this 
subject  is  too  large  for  the  limits  of  any  ordinary  text-book,  but  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  almost  total  neglect  of  so  interesting 
and  so  useful  a  part  of  grammar.  The  teacher  must  still  depend  upon 
his  own  resources  for  what  he  does  in  this  respect,  and  yet  no  one  can 
be  said  to  do  his  whole  duty  in  teaching  grammar  in  any  school  what- 
ever, without  giving  some  attention  to  this  large  and  inviting  subject* 
We  wish  it  received  much  more  attention  than  it  does. 

M.  B.  B« 
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MISCELLANY. 

S.  J.  Whiton.  We  learn  that  thia  gentlemaii,  one  of  our  Asso- 
ciate Editors,  of  whose  contemplated  mission  we  spoke  in  a  former 
number,  did  not  sail  until  quite  recently.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to 
"West  Africa  where  we  trust  his  labors  may  be  abundantly  blessed* 
To  any  who  may  have  occasion  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Whiton  we 
would  state  that  letters  forwarded  to  the  care  of  Rev.  Greorge  Whipple, 
61  John  St  New  York,  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

New  Hayek.  L.  A.  Thomas  Esq.,  formerly  postmaster  of  this 
city  has  recently  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools.  He  has, 
for  many  years,  been  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  will  engage  with  earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office* 
We  wish  him  abundant  success,  and  feel  that  in  him  the  teachers  of 
New  Haven  will  find  a  sympathizing  friend  and  helper, — while  the 
83bools  will  be  elevated  by  his  eflfbrts. 

Danbury.  We  learn  that  the  schools  in  this  place  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  Middle  Center  School,  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Dowd,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation.  Mr.  D.  is  cer- 
tainly an  earnest  and  efficient  teacher.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
there  is  some  prospect,  that  a  union  school  may,  ere  long,  be  estab- 
lished in  this  place.     It  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to  Danbury. 

Mr.  Lamonte  is  teaching  one  of  the  schools  with  good  success. 
Misses  Stevens  and  Miss  Fayerweather  are  also  doing  excellent  service 
in  the  schools  of  Danbury. 

American  Educational  Bureau.  Smith,  Willson  &  Co.,  have 
established  an  agency  at  561  Broadway  New  York,  which  must  be 
found  very  useful.  The  following  are  the  prominent  objects  of  their 
establishment. 

!•  A  depository  of  books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  for  schools, 
and  for  teachers'  inspection. 

2.  A  medium  for  teachers  to  secure  situations,  or  for  committees  to 
secure  teachers. 

3.  A  medium  of  information  in  relation  to  schools,  for  such  parents 
as  have  occasion  to  send  from  home. 

4.  An  agency  for  negotiating  sales  of  schools  and  school  property. 
We  commend  this  agency  as  worthy  of  support  and  confidence. 

In  Memoriam.  We  had  prepared  for  our  last  number,  a  brief 
notice  of  some  testimonials  of  respect  given  to  Miss  C.  F.  Whitte- 
moref  late  and  for  several  years  first  assistant  of  the  Broadway  school* 
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l^orwich.  This  stated  that  Miss  W.  had  reoeiyed  from  Mr.  Allen, 
the  principal,  a  beautiful  silver  tea  service  and  also  valuable  presents 
from  the  pupils, — as  a  recognition  of  the  acceptable  labors  she  had 
rendered  in  the  school.  The  notice  was  inadvertently  omitted  and  it 
is  now  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Whittemore, 
which  took  place  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  early  in  May.  Rarely  are  we 
called  to  record  the  decease  of  a  teacher  possessed  of  so  many  excellent 
and  estimable  traits.  She  was  in  word,  in  deed,  in  movement  a  teach- 
er whose  influence  was  felt  for  good.  Possessed  of  an  unusually  amia- 
ble disposition  her  whole  bearing  was  characterized  by  that  pleasing 
dignity  and  gentleness  which  exert  a  charming  influence  over  all 
within  their  influence.  She  has  ceased  from  her  labors,  but  her  noble 
efforts  will  testify  of  her  fidelity  for  years  to  come.  Being  dead  she 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  who  have  been  favored  by  her 
training. 
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The  Boy  Soldibk:  or  Infantry  Tactics  for  Schools,  explained  and  illustrated 
for  the  u«e  of  teachers  and  pupils;  by  the  author  of  **  School  Amusements." 
12mo.  180  pp.     New  York:  A.  S,  Barnes  &  Burr. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times  and  Mr  Root  has  done  a  good  wo^k  in  its  prep- 
aration. Two  years  ago  such  a  work  would  have  found  but  little  favor  with  us, 
but  now  we  think  hi&(hly  of  it.  Many  of  our  teachers  and  schools  need  just 
such  a  book  The  present  times  and  circumstances  call  for  its  use,  and  we 
believe  that  attention  to  the  exercises  and  drills  contained  in  this  little  work 
will  do  much  to  make  school  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  result  in  giving  a 
physical  and  military  training  demanded  by  the  times.  We  do  not  know  the 
price,  but  presume  that  for  50  cenu  the  publishers  will  send  it  postage  paid  to 
any  address. 

Davibs'  Primary  Aritrmbttc,  by  the  same  publishers,  is  just  the  thing  for  the^ 
little  folks.     It  is  very  prettily  illustrated  and  makes  the  first  steps  in  numbers 
attractive.     We  cordially  commend  it  to  teachers 

Sherwood's  Speller  and  Pronouncer:  containing  seventy-five  Lessons  com- 
posed of  Words  in  common  use  and  of  difficult  orthography;  by  George 
Sherwood. 

This  little  book  was  intended  to  accompany  the  Writing  Speller,  by  the  same 
author,  which  we  noticed  in  a  recent  number.  The  two  books  carefully  used 
will  do  much  to  awaken  interest  and  secure  improvement  in  the  important  de- 
partment of  spelling  The  book,  though  small,  contains  a  large  number  of 
difficult  and  important  words. 

It  may  be  had  of  George  Sherwood,  Chicago,  or  of  F.  C.  Brownelt,  New 
York.     Price  SO  cents  per  dozen  ;  13  cents  single  copy. 

First  Lessors  in  Mechanics  :  with  practical  applications,  designed  for  the  use 
of  schools;  by  W.  E.  Worthen.     12mo.  192  pp.     New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 
This  little  book  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  in  a  condensed  form  a  great 

amount  of  practical  information  with  which  the  young  ought  to  be  familiar. 

It  will  prove  a  valuable  book  for  schools  or  for  the  private  student. 
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RSPORT  OF  THB  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  CoMMON  SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  for  the 

year  endiog  June  3d,  1861. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Bates,  deputy-superintendent  of 
schools,  for  a  copy  of  this  Report.  We  have  examined  it  with  much  interest 
as  giving  ample  proof  that  the  cause  of  education  is  in  good  hands,  and  that 
the  superintendent  and  his  deputy  are  doing  what  ihey  can  to  vitalize  the  cause 
in  the  state  for  whose  good  they  labor.  We  gather  the  following  facts  from  the 
statistical  tables: 

Whole  number  of  School  Districts,    .....  1,797 

Whole  number  of  Schools,  ...  .  .  .  11,910 

Whole  number  of  Pupils,        ......         596,765 

Average  attendance,  .  .  .  ...  .  384,752 

Whole  number  of  Teachers,  ......  14,297 

Whole  number  of  male  Teachers,  ....  8,549 

Whole  number  of  female  Teachers,  .  ,  .  .  .  5,748 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  Teachers,      ,  .  .  ^25.68 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  Teachers,         .  .  .  19.71 

Total  cost  of  School- houses,  .....  527,909.60 

The  Report  ok  the  Supsrintenoent  op  Public  Schools  op  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
the  year  1861. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  schools  of  Toledo  have  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  well  and  most  favorably  known  in  this  state 
as  an  earnest  and  judicious  friend  of  education. 

The  Report  before  us  is  an  excellent  one,  and  gives  the  most  abundant  proof 
of  our  friend's  ability  and  fidelity.  In  our  January  number  we  gave  an  ex- 
tract on  "School  Discipline."  From  this  admirable  report  we  learn  that  the 
enrollment  of  scholars  in  the  several  grades  of  schools  under  Mr.  Brown's  su- 
pervision was  as  follows  ; 

High  School. 157 

Intermediate  (between  High  and  Grammar,)      .  ,  ,139 

Grammar  Schools,       .  .  .  .  .  .  245 

Secondary,  .......       535 

Primary,  .......  10^6 

East  Toledo,  (mixed,)        .  .  .  .  .  .115 

Colored,  ..'....  37 

Total, 2264 

Outline  Maps. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  visitors 
to  the  advertisement  of  O.  D  Case  &  Co.  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal.  Mitch- 
ell's Outline  Maps  should  be  found  in  every  school-room  of  the  state,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  gaining  favor  daily.  Their  right  use  will  do 
mucb  to  make  geography  a  pleasant  and  profitable  study.  Teacher!  if  you 
have  not  these  maps  we  would  urge  you  to  procure  (hem.  They  have  been 
greatly  imi)roved  by  Professor  Camp,  so  that  the  present  edition  may  be  con- 
sidered a  great  advance  upon  the  old  ones. 
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GEORGE  PEABODT. 

Among  the  men  whose  names  have  by  acts  of  munificence 
been  enrolled  as  benefactors  of  their  race,  none  merit  a 
higher  position  than  he  whose  likeness  embellishes  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Journal.  The  name  of  George  Peabody 
should  be  familiar  to  every  school-boy  and  his  character, 
achievements  and  beneficent  deeds  should  be  preserved  for 
the  admiration  no  less  than  for  the  encouragement  and  imita- 
tton  of  youth. 

George  Peabody  was  born  in  the  town  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
February  18th,  1795.  His  educational  privileges  were  such 
as  were  afibrded  by  the  humble  district  school  in  his  native 
village,— -and  even  these  were  enjoyed  for  only  a  limited  peri* 
od.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  his  school-days  ended,  and  he 
assumed  the  duties  usually  devolved  upon  youth  in  a  store, 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  For  nearly  four  years  he  con- 
tinued in  this  situation,  gaining  an  excellent  character  for 
industry  and  fidelity.  Most  of  the  remaining  period  of  his 
minority,  after  his  fourteenth  year,  were  passed  in  Newbury- 
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port,  Mass.,  and  Georgetown,  D,  0.,  in  which  places  he  secured 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  employers  and  acquaintance. 

Previous  to  reaching  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  secured  such 
a  reputation  for  probity  and  efficiency  in  business  matters, 
that  he  was  admitted  as  partner  to  Mr.  Biggs,  a  wealthy  and 
successful  merchant.  In  1805  the  firm  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where  Mr.  Peabody  remained  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
highly  successful  in  business  and  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

In  1843  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  removed  to  London, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  banker  and  where 
he  has,  till  the  present  time,  been  eminently  successful  and 
secure  da  world-wide  reputation  as  a  high-minded  and  honor- 
able man. 

But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  details.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  Ss  unsurpassed  success 
as  a  business  man,  his  liberal  views,  his  princely  hospitality, 
and  his  more  than  princely  beneficence,  are  well  known  to 
multitudes  in  both  hemispheres.  Our  present  object  is,  briefly 
to  allude  to  his  career  and  to  his  noble  deeds  of  generosity,  and 
to  hold  him  up  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  wise  and  faithful  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
our  common  schools. 

In  1853  Mr.  Peabody  sent  to  his  native  town  the  sum  of 
J20,000,*  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  morality. 
Accompanying  the  gift  he  sent  the  following  noble  words  and 
sentiment :  ^'  The  early  associations  of  my  life  are  clustered 
around  our  ancient  town.  It  was,  as  many  of  you  know,  in  a 
very  humble  house  in  the  south  parish,  that  I  was  born ;  and 
from  its  common  schools,  suchTas  they  were  in  1803  to  1807, 
I  obtained  the  limited  education  my  parents'  means  could 
afford ;  but  to  the  principles  there  inculcated  in  childhood  and 
early  youth,  I  owe  much  of  the  foundation  for  such  success  as 
Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  grant  me  during  a  long  business 
life."  As  a  proof  of  his  sincere  interest  in  the  town  he  gave 
the  following  noble  sentiment  and  generous  accompaniment ; 
the  sentiment  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over 

•  Since  increased  to  nearly  $75,000. 
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the  door-way  of  every  school-house  in  our  land :  "  Educa- 
tion— a  debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations.*^ 

"  In  acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  the 
generation  which  preceded  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers, 
and  to  aid  in  its  prompt  future  discharge,  I  give  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  morality  among  them." 

What  a  rebuke  to  those  sordid  minds*  who  go  for  the  stand- 
still system  and  oppose  all  progress  in  educational  matters. 

But  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  close  with  the  following 
notice  of  Mr.  Peabody,  which  we  take  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Liverpool  Post,  indicating  the  impression  which  Mr. 
Peabody  has  made  upon  the  English  mind : 

Monumental  Bbnbficbncb. — ^Mr,  Geo.  Peabody — an  Ameri- 
can citizen  long  resident  in  England,  and  known  as  long  for 
probity  as  a  merchant  and  for  generosity  worthy  of  antique 
merchant-princes — has,  in  quitting  the  occupations  to  which 
his  life  has  been  sedulously  devoted,  distanced  commendation 
by  an  act  of  munificence  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
He  has  placed  £150,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  employ- 
ed as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  good  of  the  poor  of  London. 
Honored  as  has  been  Mr.  Peabody's  protracted  career,  it  will 
be  said  of  him  hereafter  that  ^^  nothing  became  him  like  the 
leaving  of  it."  An  act  such  as  this  goes  far  to  redeem  an  age 
from  sordidness,  and  render  it  illustrious  throughout  time. 

The  particular  destination  of  Mr.  Peabody's  splendid  endow- 
ment is  dictated  by  feelings  of  a  poetical  and  natural  propriety 
which  the  whole  world  will  appreciate.  Mr.  Peabody  gives  to 
London  because  London  has  been  the  scene  of  his  business 
achievements — ^because,  in  a  word,  he  made  the  money  there ; 
he  gives  to  the  poor  of  London,  because,  as  those  always  are 
who  come  from  new  countries  where  there  is  almost  literally 
no  poverty,  he  was  much  struck  when  he  arrived  in  London, 
a  stranger,  with  the  plentiful  neediness  of  its  population.  His 
sympathies  have  not  been  blunted  by  years  of  residence,  and 
he  still  sees  that  the  miserable  squalor  and  degradation  of  the 
>  metropolitan  poor  form  a  gulf  into  which  even  his  monolith  of 
benevolence  might  almost  sink  and  be  seen  no  more.  It  has 
always  been  a  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Peabody's  mind  to  devote  a 
proportion  of  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  places  which  the 
accidents  of  life  and  the  changes  of  business  have  associated 
with  his  career.  He  was  bom  at  Danvers,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  that  town  he  erected  some  years  since  an  institute  and 
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library,  which  have  gone  on  floiuishixig,  and  are  a  real  boon  to 
his  townsmen.  Twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spoil  in  Bidtar 
more,  and  there  he  founded,  in  1857,  a  large  institute  deToted 
to  science  and  the  arts,  with  the  addition  of  a  free  library. 
The  building  is  ready,  but  the  dedication  is  delayed,  like  so 
many  other  good  things,  by  the  unhappy  differences  that  sever 
in  twain  the  great  nation  which  Mr.  Peabody  has  long  and 
worthily  represented  in  England,  and  which  we  trust  he  will 
live  to  see  happily  re-united.  That  his  great  gift  to  London  is 
not  an  institute,  but  a  colossal  and  perpetual  alms  to  the  poor 
of  a  city  in  which  poverty  is  always  abundant,  shows  how 
healthy  and  natural  are  the  impulses  which  this  merchant 
prince  has  kej^  unsullied  by  the  cares  and  uncorrupted  by  the 
successes  of  his  busy  life.  Had  he  been  a  less  original  and 
genuine  man,  he  might  have  merely  imitated  such  noble  ben* 
efactors  as  Wm.  Chambers  and  William  Brown,  by  adding  to 
our  popular  literary  institutions,  of  which,  on  the  best  model, 
we  have  too  few.  But  he  was  true  to  his  American  instincts. 
He  bore  in  mind  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  he  had  expe* 
rienced,  and  which  other  Americans  and  many  British  colo- 
nists have  often  confessed  to,  on  seeing  in  Bnglish  streets  the 
palpable  proofs  of  wide-spread  destitution.  He  resolved  that 
his  in  memoriam  gift  to  London  should  be  a  benefaction  to  its 
poor. 

It  is  rather  for  us  simply  to  recognise  and  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  magnifioent  public  virtue  which  has  thus  monumentalised 
a  life  already  distinguished  by  usefulness,  and  elevated  by 
continual  benevolence,  than  to  animadvert  on  the  appUcation 
of  the  great  fund  with  which  the  poor  of  London  have  thus 
been  endowed.  At  the  same  time  the  amelioration  of  the 
seething  masses  of  the  Metropolitan  poor  can  not  be  indifferent 
to  Englishmen  anywhere,  and  tlie  fulfillment  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
noble  designs  will  be  watched  without  jealousy,  nay  with  grate- 
ful interest,  by  the  nation  at  large.  The  names  of  the  trust- 
ees, the  American  Minister,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Emerson  Tenr 
nant,  and  two  trusted  private  friends  of  the  benefactor,  are  as 
sufficient  as  names  can  be  to  ensure  the  utmost  wisdom  in 
management.  The  hint  given  by  Mr.  Peabody  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  preliminary  consid- 
eration, is  one  which  all  who  possess  the  least  knowledge 
either  of  metropolitan  life  or  of  the  social  influences  which 
everywhere  operate  to  sink  the  poor  lower  and  lower  into  a 
slough  of  despond,  will  admit  to  be  of  primary  urgency ;  but 
the  public  will  do  well  to  leave  all  such  questions,  as  Mr.  Pea- 
body himself  has,  entirely  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  he 
has  incorporated  as  his  almoners.    In  the  meantime  the  man 
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of  bttsineas  creeps  out  in  a  pleasant  hint  that  they  had  better 
put  £100^000  of  the  money  into  Consols  or  East  India  stock, 
60  that  it  may  grow  till  it  is  wanted. 

It  is  a  worthy  feature  of  tliis  great  design  that  the  (mly  con- 
dition by  which  it  is  fettered  is,  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  its  beneficence  be  hampered,  either  now  or  hereafter,  by 
religious  or  sectional  distinctions  of  any  sort*  The  poor  of 
London — ^be  they  only  well  conducted — will  all  be  freely  and 
without  reservation  its  perpetual  beneficiaries.  Such  charity 
as  this  will  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  England.  And 
though,  with  excellent  taste,  Mr.  Peabody  says  nothing  of  the 
kind,  surely  it  should  serve  to  cover  a  multitude  of  small  of- 
fenses between  us  and  our  Transatlantic  fellow-Saxons,  that 
this  American  merchant,  living  and  thriving  amongst  us,  b'^s 
notching  but  good  words  and  actions  for  us  after  Imowing  us 
fam  liarly  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  our  opinion  of  him 
is  so  high,  and  well  justified  by  experience,  that  if  anything 
could  lessen  our  wonder  at  this  munificence — ^unparalleled  as 
it  is  in  amount,  and  exquisite  as  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  conceived  and  proffered,  it  would  be  that  the  author  of 
it  is  George  Peabody. 

Prom  the  London  Times  wo  learn  that  on  the  occasion  of 
voting  to  Mr.  Peabody  "  the  freedom  of  the  city  (London)  in  , 
a  gold  box,"  Mr.  Charles  Reed  made  an  excellent  and  eloquent 
speech  in  which  be  paid  the  following  noble  tribute  to  Mr. 
Peabody : — 

At  the  present  time,  the  country  rings  with  the  name  of  a 
man  hitherto  but  little  known  among  us,  who  by  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled munificence  had  laid  this  city  and  the  nation  at  large 
under  the  deepest  obligations.  (Cheers.)  K  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  money-giving,  large  as  the  amount  undoubtedly 
was,  he  should  not  have  submitted  a  niotion  such  as  that  he 
was  about  to  propose  to  the  court,  because  the  bestowal  of 
money  did  not  in  itself  of  necessity  give  any  evidence  of  the 
charity  of  the  donor,  (hear,  hear  :)  some  men  gave  grudgingly 
and  meanly,  others  lavishly  and  indiscriminately,  while  some 
bequeathed  with  a  regretful  relaxing  of  a  sordid  grasp,  hoarded 
treasure  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  retain.  But  the 
free-handed  charity  of  which  he  spoke  commanded  their  pro- 
foundest  admiration,  and  it  was  because  it  bore  about  it  the 
tokens  of  unaffected  and  overflowing  benevolence  that  he 
asked  them  to  confer  upon  the  donor  an  honor  which  if  it 
could  bo  purchased  with  money  would  be  utterly  valueless, 
but,  being  the  reward  of  the  truly  meritorious  alone,  was  ever 
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accepted  as  a  mark  of  high  distinction.  (Hear,  hear.)  About 
fifty  years  ago  a  youth  entering  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  com- 
mercial life,  with  a  patriarchal  example  before  him,  registered 
this  vow  : — "  If  God  spares  my  life  and  prospers  me  in  busi- 
ness, then  the  property  with  which  I  may  become  possessed  I 
will  devote  to  His  glory  in  seeking  the  good  of  my  fellow-men, 
wherever  their  claims  may  seem  to  rest  most  upon  me."  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  promise  of  the  youth  had  been  the  life-long  pur- 
pose of  the  man,  and  George  Peabody  had  given  to  the  world 
a  splendid  example  of  unwavering  fidelity  to  an  early  resolu- 
tion. (Cheers.)  Prospered  beyond- his  utmost  expectations, 
he  revisited  the  home  of  his  childhood  in  1852,  and  founded 
in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  an  educational  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-townsmen  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  "  There 
is  tliat  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,"  and  the  wealthy  London 
merchant  went  out  again  in  1857,  to  build  and  endow  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  had  first  commenced  his  business  career,  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  science  and  morality,  and  embracing  a  free 
library,  which  had  already  cost  him  more  than  £100,000. 
(Cheers.)  This  might  seem  to  have  been  enough  for  one 
man;  but,  resolute  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Peabody  considered 
that  a  residence  in  this  metropolis  implied  a  claim  upon  his 
bounty,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  recognise  the  liability.  He 
said, — "  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  commenced  my 
residence  and  business  in  London  as  a  stranger ;  but  I  did  not 
long  feel  myself  a  stranger  or  in  a  stange  land,  for  in  all  my 
commercial  and  social  intercourse  with  my  British  friends  dur- 
ing that  long  period  I  have  constantly  received  courtesy,  kind- 
ness and  confidence.  Under  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  these 
blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  encouraged  by  early  associa- 
tions, and  stimulated  by  my  views  as  well  of  duty  as  of  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  path  which  I  had  hitherto  marked  out  for 
my  guidance,  I  have  been  prompted  for  several  years  past 
repeatedly  to  state  to  some  of  my  confidential  friends  my  in- 
tention at  no  distant  period,  if  my  life  were  spared,  to  make  a 
donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London."  And  thus 
the  opulent  banker,  retiring  from  business,  and  with  enfeebled 
health  returning  to  his  native  land,  ratified  his  word  by  securing 
at  once  andforever  the  sum  of  £150,000,  forthe  poorof  this  me- 
tropolis. (Cheers.)  Itwas  nobly  done;  the  gift  was  as  graceful 
as  it  was  great,  and  one  knew  not  which  most  to  admire — the 
breadth  of  the  liberality,  or  the  pious  simplicity  of  spirit  which 
enhanced  it.  (Cheers.)  Here  was  a  man,  a  denizen  of  this 
city,  bound  to  us  by  no  ties  but  those  of  common  humanity, 
at  a  crisis  when  some  men  delighted  themselves  in  reviving 
the  memory  of  ancient  jealousies,  talking  fiercely  of  national 
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animosities  and  implacable  hates,  who  stood  out  and  rebuked 
our  unworthj  suspicions  by  an  act  of  kindness  to  our  poor, 
which  brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  our  cheeks  as  we  thought 
of  merchant  princes  of  our  own  who,  living,  had  been 
strangely  insensible  to  the  claims  of  Christian  charity,  and, 
dying,  had  left  no  trace  behind.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  points  in  Mr.  Peabody's  life  and  character  especially 
worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation  are ; — 

1.  A  fixed  determination  to  merit  success  by  earnest  devo* 
lion  to  business. 

2.' An  early  resolution  to  use  the  results  of  his  labors  and 
his  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  and  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

8.  A  decision  to  give  of  his  abundance  during  his  life  time 
and  thus  be  able  to  give  direction  to  his  beneficence  and,  to 
some  extent,  witness  the  good  results. 
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STATIONARY  TEACHERS. 

There  are  many  teachers  whose  actions  say  they  have 
made  all  the  progress  they  intend  ever  to  make.  They  have 
been  stationary  for  years ;  stationary  in  character,  in  ability, 
and  in  knowledge.  Ask  many  of  our  profession,  what  are 
you  reading  now,  and  the  answer  is,  nothing.  Ask  what 
are  you  studying  now,  and  the  answer  is  the  same.  Make 
the  question  more  comprehensive,  in  what  way  are  you  grow- 
ing ?  and  the  answer  is  still  the  same,  I  am  not  growing  at 
all ;  and  if  the  whole  truth  was  told,  it  would  be  added,  I 
have  no  desire  to  grow  ;  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  as  I  am ; 
I  know  all  I  need  to  know  for  my  present  occupation,  and  I 
have  given  up  expecting  any  thing  better,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  knowing  things  if  you  don't  expect  to  teach  them. 
We  heard  a  teacher  say  the  other  day  in  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject which  every  one  ought  to  know,  I  shall  never  teach  it, 
and  so  I  mean  never  to  learn  it    Strip  this  spirit  of  all 
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excuses  and  palliations,  and  its  language  is  this:  I  have 
decided  to  be  no  more  than  my  imniiediate  duties  demand. 
I  am  content  to  be  no  wiser,  no  stronger,  no  better  than  will 
keep  me  from  discredit,  and  shall  be  no  more  active  than  is 
necessary  to  do  what  I  must  do..  In  short,  I  have  no  care 
how  small  and  narrow  I  am  in  every  direction,  so  long  as  I 
can  keep  my  present  place  and  receive  my  present  wages. 
Now  to  present  no  other  considerations,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  spirit  on  the  temper  of  the  pupil  ?  Can  he 
get  enthusiasm  from  a  torpid  mind  ?  Can  he  keep  up  his 
energy  in  the  presence  of  stagnation  ?  Can  he  find  sympa- 
thy and  aid  in  one  when  our  mind  has  ceased  from  all  activ- 
ity ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  dry  bed 
of  a  river  would  give  fertility  to  a  field  or  that  the  dead  limbs 
of  a  tree  would  put  forth  blossom  and  leaf.  All  indolent 
mind  can  not  make  other  minds  diligent.  A  teacher  who  is 
not  growing  in  knowledge  can  not  be  the  means  of  growth 
to  the  pupil.  He  who  lets  the  fire  of  an  honorable  ambition 
die  out  in  himself,  can  not  kindle  it  in  others.  The  only 
way  to  keep  the  intellect  of  the  pupil  active,  is  that  the 
teacher  bring  daily  to  the  school  fresh  activities  of  his  own. 
The  only  way  to  keep  a  feast  of  knowledge  before  the 
school,  is  that  the  teacher  feast  himself  daily  on  the  rich  pro- 
vision made  for  him,  in  books  and  in  nature,  and  io  inter- 
course with  men,  and  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  do  this,  19 
as  certainly  sterile  as  the  stream  whose  source  of  supply  i^ 
cut  off  is  dry.  There  is  space  to  mention  only  an  example* 
Dr.  Arnold  was  himself  always  growing,  always  learning 
something  and  working  with  a  will  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
his  pupil  could  not  fail  to  catch,  and  so  teacher  and  pupil 
worked  and  grew  together,  as  few  schools  in  the  world  have 
ever  done.  H.  B,  B. 


EDUCATION  OR  INFORMATION? 

A  VISIT  to  the  liistrict  School  and  attention  to  the  daily 
routine  of  study  and  recitation  leaves,  in  how  many  instancesi 
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one  impression,  and  you  can  not  restrain  the  reflection — Ed- 
ucation or  Information  ? 

Are  these  minds  working  on  the  soil  of  the  brain,  and 
strengthening  it  for  the  realities  of  life,  as  Dr.  Winship 
develops  the  physical  powers,  by  imposing  an  additional  tax 
each  day  ?  Or  are  they  merely  cramming  it  with  stores  and 
materials  ?  We  have  seen  a  class  in  Natural  Philosophy 
recite  their  lesson,  of  usual  length,  all  in  about  ten  minutes. 
The  teacher  asked  the  questions  at  the  foot  of  the  page  and 
the  scholars  picked  out  the  answers  from  the  text,  which 
constituted  their  recitation.  Now  we  thought — Is  this  edu- 
cation ?  Perhaps  there  is  no  apparatus.  Very  well.  Even 
if  he  has  no  examples  to  cite  bearing  on  the  subject,  the 
teacher  can,  at  least,  rake  over  the  ideas  the  pupil  has  got 
from  the  text,  see  whether  he  has  misinterpreted  his  lesson 
or  failed  to  investigate  thoroughly  enough.  How  great  has 
been  the  activity  of  the  thinking  powers  to  prepare  the  les- 
son ?  How  great  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  teaching  the  scholar  to  think  ?  It  is  taxing  the  muscle 
to  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  with  safety,  that  adds  to  the 
muscular  ability.  It  is  putting  to  the  mind  the  hardest 
problem,  be  it  in  Arithmetic,  in  Grammar,  or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, that  adds  to  its  calibre  and  grasp.  A  learning  pro- 
cess seems  in  many  cases  to  be  stereotyped  upon  a  school. 
There  was  formerly  in  use  the  cyphering  book,  and  the  test 
was,  not  how  well^  but  how  much. 

Like  Mr.  Silas  Peckham's  "  feeding  establishment,"  many 
of  our  schools  deserve  the  criticism  of  memorizing  estMish- 
ment. 

A  straightforward  business  man  once  observed  to  us  that 
be  wanted  his  son  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithme- 
tic ;  he  didn't  care  any  thing  about  the  mental  discipline* 
It  might  have  been  supposed  tha^  mental  discipline  was  some 
imaginary  result  of  going  to  school,  not  available  for  any 
practical  end,  a  mere  shadow.  Yet  it  was  just  what  enabled 
him  to  buy  and  sell,  and  invest,  and  control  his  business, 
while  the  figures  are  entrusted  to  the  book-keeper.  It  is  the 
trained  mind,  that  plans,  that  governs,  that  adjudges. 
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The  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  History  are  indeed  all 
indispensable  auziliariesy  the  tools^  withoat  which  we  could 
not  do  the  work.  But  let  not  the  tool  dictate  to  the 
brain  that  directs  it. 

Granted  that  our  schools  are  defective  in  that  too  much 
attention  is  devoted  to  fumishinff  and  not  enough  to  fortify' 
ing  the  mi^d,  would  you  turn  the  school  into  a  college  and 
study  any  thing,  the  dryer  the  better,  in  order  to  discipline 
the  mind?  Such  is  the  objection.  But  the  problem  is 
capable  of  a  practical  solution.  Discipline  and  inform  the 
mind  by  one  and  the  same  process.  Tax  the  thinking  pow- 
ers at  the  same  time  you  strengthen  the  memory.  Impart  to 
the  mind  a  greater  penetration,  the  ability  to  fasten  itself 
longer  on  subjects,  and  with  the  power  of  a  strong  man's 
grasp.  Enable  it  to  work  its  way  through  greater  obstacles 
by  imparting  to  it  greater  scope  and  power.  And  accom- 
plish all  these  results  simply  by  the  application,  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  of  what  is  learned.  We  were  once 
present  at  a  recitation  where  every  member  of  the  class  was 
apparently  well  prepared  on  the  lesson.  But  when  asked 
severally  to  give  their  idea  of  a  *'  Pronoun,"  for  this  lesson 
was  on  this  topic,  about  half  failed  to  give  an  answer  at  all 
satisfactory,  showing  that  they  had  not  troubled  their  heads 
with  the  definition  of  **  Pronoun,"  given  in  the  text  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  had  not  put  their  idea  of  the  same  to 
the  test  -of  examples.  With  similar  result  when  asked  to 
define  a  **  Substantive  Pronoun,"  and  still  •  more  when  di- 
rected to  write  individually  the  noun  whose  place  the  first 
*«  Substantive  Pronoun  "  supplies.  This  drill  is  true  educa- 
tion. The  scholars  would  like  to  plat/  scholar,  but  the 
teacher  does  his  duty  and  educates  the  minds  entrusted  to 
him. 

Each  lesson  and  subject  is  presented  in  different  lights, 
compared  with  kindred  subjects,  investigated  and  relieved  of 
its  difficulties,  the  work  of  which  presentation,  comparison, 
investigation,  and  clearing  up  you  make  the  scholars  do, 
accustoming  their  minds  to  a  rapid,  energetic  exercise  of  the 
thinking  powers.    The  scholar,  far  from  being  discouraged, 
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proceeds  to  the  next  lesson  with  fresh  zeal,  for  the  preceding 
one  has  been  mastered  and  the  mental  excitement  of  such 
training  makes  him  eager  to  encounter  difficulties  rather 
than  avoid  them.  t 


THE  WAY  WE  WIN  THE  CHHiDREN. 

Most  of  us  who  teach  the  summer  schools  in  rural  districts, 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts  in  order  so 
to  influence  our  little  ones  that  they  shall  at  least  be  willing 
to  attend  school  The  term  usually  commences  the  first  of 
May.  The  children  have  already  scented  the  breath  of 
Spring.  Some  have  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  tread- 
ing bare  feet  on  nature's  carpet  of  springing  grass  and  bud- 
ding flowers.  They  have  searched  for  the  "  Mayflower"  and 
brought  to  their  mother  the  first  violet ;  have  rambled  over 
the  hills  for  the  checkerberry,  skipped  about  with  the  lambs, 
frolicked  with  the  kittens  in  the  sunshine,  listened  with  extacy 
to  the  song  of  the  bird,  clapped  their  hands  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  nest  of  tiny  birdlings  and  (unlike  many  of  their 
elders  who  would  do  well  to  imitate  them)  have  culled  sweets 
from  every  flower  and  enjoyed  to  their  fullest  capacity  the 
blessings  of  creation.  Free  as  the  mountain  air  and  careless 
as  the  butterfly  they  chase,  are  these  happy  children— each 
the  pet  of  some  household  or  the  idol  of  some  fond  heart,  or 
should  there  be  a  motherless  or  friendless  one,  he  is  not  the 
less  precious  a  one  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Such  is  the  dear  group  we  meet  the  first  of  May.  As 
our  duty  requires  we  endeavor  to  reach  the  school-room 
first  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  give  our  "  guests  "  a  hearty 
welcome  and  kind  reception. 

We  get  within  a  few  rods  of  the  house  and  involuntarily 
stop  to  view  the  surroundings  of  our  new  home.  Instead  of 
a  pleasant  yard  with  shade  trees  we  find  it  strewn  with  wood 
and  chips  of  not  only  last  winter's  litter,  but  perhaps  of  sev- 
eral previous  years  collection,  instantly  depriving  us  of  the 
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least  hope  of  having  the  children's  only  play  ground  carpeted 
with  nature's  gift.  Carefully  stepping  over  the  Yubbish  we 
enter  the  house.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  first  sight 
is  anything  but  pleasant.  By  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
house  we  were  led  to  expect  to  see  rickety  and  uncomforta- 
ble seats  but  hoped  to  find  the  room  decently  tidy.  Alas ! 
how  can  we  welcome  the  little  ones  to  such  a  place? 

We  look  for  a  broom,  'tis  minus  a  handle,  or  a  brush ;  the 
water  pail  is  hopeless — the  wash  dish  never  had  a  place  here. 
To  the  neighbor's  we  go  for  a  broom  and  then  commence 
raising  the  dust  which  has  laid  there  since  the  last  day  of 
school  frolic.  Broken  inkstands,  slates  and  paper  are  strewn 
around  covered  with  the  juice  of  the  filthy  weed,  which  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  last  school  meeting  must  have  been  well 
attended. 

While  we  sweep  the  children  enter.  We  try  to  look 
cheerful  while  preparing  a  way  for  them.  And  such  is  the 
greeting  which  our  "  guests "  receive.  But  we  are  not  to 
complain.  Fretting  to  the  children  for  their  parent's  faults 
will  not  help  accomplish  the  first  and  most  important  part  of 
our  mission  among  them,  that  of  winning  them  to  love  the 
school-room.  The  benches  and  desks  can  not  be  made  by 
our  hands  (though  some  have  undergone  a  change  thereby) 
yet  we  can  and  will  effect  a  change  in  regaid  to  neatness  in 
and  around  our  school-house.  What!  teachers  go  to  wash- 
ing floors  and  picking  up  chips!  yes,  if  we  can  not,  or  do  not 
wish  to,  persuade  the  committee  to  get  it  done,  or  can  not 
afford  to  hire  it  done  ourselves.  We  can  not  afford  to  leave 
it  undone. 

Our  tidy  dress  and  pleasant  smile  we  can  not  long  retain 
in  such  a  place  as  this  ;  and  could  we,  it  may  be  insufficient 
to  attract  every  child  in  the  district,  which  we  feel  a  bounden 
duty  to  do. 

Then,  bt/  example^  we  wish  to  teach  them  lessons  in  neat- 
ness, order  and  cheerfulness. 

With  strength  that  is  but  weakness,  combined  with  a 
strong,  patient  will,  much  shall  be  accomplished  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  that  without  robbing  school  hours.    Our 
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help  shall  be  the  children.  We  have  as  yet  nothing  but  a 
heart  of  love  to  attract  their  attention — it  suflSices  for  the 
present.  We  tell  them  of  better  days,  of  a  neat  room, 
pictured  walls,  beautiful  bouquets  of  wild  flowers  gathered  by 
their  own  tiny  hands,  and  the  flowers  of  our  own  culture,  on 
tbe  beds  each  side  the  door,  where  shall  grow  the  '<  morning- 
glory  "and  scarlet  bean  to  call  the  humming-bird.  Their 
eyes  sparkle  with  delight.  The  beauties  of  nature  from 
which  they  have  drank  so  mach  pleasure  since  the  return  of 
spring  are  to  be  brought  into  and  around  their,  yet  to  be, 
lovely  retreat.  They  almost  forget  that  they  have  come  to 
study  or  leam^  and  though  Charlie  can  tell  his  mother  the 
first  night  how  to  spell  bird,  'lis  not  till  after  a  long  story 
about  the  posies  and  humming-birds,  causing  her  to  think 
that  her  boy,  (if  not  the  teacher)  is  more  taken  up  with  trifles 
than  with  learning. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  for  the  scholars  and  an  hour  or  two 
for  the  teacher,  taken  at  noon  and  night,  suffice  to  carry  the 
loads  of  wood  and  chips  to  the  wood-room  or  some  other 
place  ;  the  flower-beds  are  completed,  the  seeds  sown,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week  we  are  wonderfully  improved. 

(The  children's  play  house  has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
teacher  has  laid  the  corner  stone  and  ordered  neatness  in  all 
Its  apartments.) 

The  school-room  itself  has  undergone  no  less  change,  pails 
of  water  and  old  brooms  have  taken  the  coating  from  the 
floor ; — (we  wish  we  had  the  strength  to  use  the  white  wash 
brush  that  these  ugly  pictures  on  the  walls  might  be  effaced 
ere  we  adorn  them  with  those  of  our  own  selection ;  and  that 
we  might  plane  these  desks,)  the  sweet  scented  flowers  of 
May  perfume  and  beautify  the  room — the  oaken  planks  are 
bedecked  with  precious  living  gems,  which  are  now  the 
brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  our  rejoicing  and  which  we 
desire  shall  yet  adorn  the  crown  that  we  hope  to  cast  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus. 

Our  happiness  exceeds  that  of  any  earthly  monarch.  The 
countenance  being  the  sure  index  of  the  heart,  causes  us  to  live 
in  the  midst  of  reflected  smiles.     With  pure  love  and  sublime 
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dignity  we  reign  without  the  fear  of  a  rival.  Oar  mannal  labor 
has  not  lowered  us  in  the  estimation  of  our  charge.  Precis- 
ion, neatness  and  order,  the  children  learn  to  love ;  and  whia- 
pering  or  unnecessary  noise,  in  school,  become  as  odious 
to  them  as  rubbish  around  the  door  or  litter  upon  the  floor. 
Uncombed  hair  and  soiled  dresses  become  *^  unfashionable;" 
the  wash  dish  and  towels  have  their  proper  place  and  use. 
Rosy  cheeks  flush  with  health  and  happiness,  for  the  room  is 
kept  ventilated,  though  destitute  of  the  latest  approved  mode 
of  so  doing,  and  the  smaller  pupils  are  allowed  to  work  or  play 
out  of  doors  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  when  the  weather 
is  suitable,  and  often  a  little  one,  who  has  become  weary  of 
one  (uncomfortable)  position,  has  the  pleasure  of  standing 
by  our  side  or  taking  a  short  walk  around  the  room*  Thus 
we  live  and  labor  and  usually  succeed  in  winning  the  truant 
children  to  our  humble  school-room.  Not  only  to  the  play- 
ground, but  one  stroke  of  the  bell  or  even  the  sight  of  it,  in  our 
hand  at  the  door,  brings  them  rushing  to  our  side  and  gliding 
softly  to  their  seats ;  when  each  one  will  be  seen  with  book 
or  slate  over  which  will  be  pouring,  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
busy  a  brain  as  ever  mastered  the  "  Binomial  Theorem." 
They  do  not  get  much  time  for  deep  study,  yet  look  at  those 
bright  eyes,  somehow  they  have  caught  a  new  idea,  with 
which  they  seem  as  much  delighted  as  with  the  first  bird  s 
nest,  or  the  first  flower.  We  hope  they  are  learning  some 
important  lessons.  Do  call  when  convenient  and  see  what 
you  think  about  it.  It  will  please  the  children,  and  what  is 
a  pleasure  to  them  is  so  to  us.  You  will  find  us  in  most  any 
town  in  New  England.  Usually  in  that  part  of  the  town 
most  distant  from  church  or  post  office,  yet  some  of  the  iden- 
tical school-houses,  as  we  first  find  them,  stand  within  the 
limits  of  pleasant  villages.  The  third  week  of  our  term  is 
passing  and  we  are  prepared  to  receive  company  any  school 
day  or  hour.  We  intend  to  keep  our  house  and  yard  in  pefect 
trim,  for  though  we  look  in  vain  for  other  guests,  our  little 
ones  are  in  constant  attendance,  having  chosen  this  as  their 
summer  residence,  and  we  would  sooner  offend  you  by  neg- 
lect than  one  of  these. 
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Now  that  the  hardest  of  oar  roanaal  labor  is  aocomplished, 
we  do  not  spend  our  leisure  hours  as  some  seem  to  think  we 
do,  in  reading  the  latest  novel  or  in  fussing  finery  with  which 
to  adorn  ourselves.  The  former  we  never  find  time  for,  and 
for  the  latter  only  what  is  necessary  to  make  us  agreeably 
attractive  to  the  children. 

At'  noon  and  recess  we  have  a  watchful  care  over  every 
word  and  action  of  those  for  a  season  committed  to  our 
trust  After  the  last  good  night  is  said,  we  love  to  linger 
awhile  for  quiet  rest  and  calm  thoughts.  Destitute  of  some- 
thing to  do  we  are  never  found,  though  often  obliged,  through 
weariness,  to  omit  seeming  duties.  'Tis  then  we  think 
*'  what  we  would  do  if  we  could  " — ^the  words  of  cheer  we  would 
like  to  write  to  our  friends,  especially  to  our  soldier  brothers 
and  soldier  pupils — ^the  pleasure'we  would  take  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  our  sister  teachers,  that  we  might  give  and 
receive  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  Then  we  think 
perhaps  if  we  had  a  journal  of  our  own  through  which  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  we  would  speak  often  to  one 
another.  As  such  thinking  accomplishes  nothing,  we  reverse 
the  order  by  thinking  what  we  could  do  if  we  would ;  and 
soon  find  ourselves  cultivating  our  own  mind,  in  preparation 
for  future  usefulness,  by  reading,  study  and  writing.  And 
though  we  succeed  not  to  satisfy  ourselves  or  others,  yet  we'll 
''  try  again  "  and  patiently  persevere  in  each  allotted  task, 
hoping  as  we  win  the  children  to  our  love  and  confidence,  also 
to  win  them  to  Jesus,  having  for  our  reward  His  confidence 
and  love,  both  now  and  to  all  eternity.  S.  C.  W. 


TEACH  SCHOLARS  TO  THINK. 

Writers  have  often  discussed  the  importance  of  correct 
habits  of  thought  and  have  dwelt  at  length  on  methods  of 
mental  culture.  While  it  would  be  unjust  to  decry  the 
value  of  their  labors,  it  may  be  asked  of  what  use  are  they 
to  persons  who  do  not  think  ?    Every  intelligent  man  must 
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be  conscions  that  there  are  many  whose  thinking  is  so 
extremely  limited  in  its  scope  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  think  at  all.  They  are  content  to  depend  upon  the  think- 
ing of  others.     Often  they  pay  a  heavy  price  for  their  folly. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to  teach  to  Mtnft,  as 
well  as  to  teach  how  to  think.  Thfs  should  be  the  one  great 
object  of  his  efforts.  It  is  well  for  him  to  cause  his  pupils  to 
acquire  as  many  facts  for  future  use  as  possible,  and  to  give 
the  memory  its  due  share  of  culture.  But  let  it  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  the  facts  learned  in  the  school- 
room bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  acquired  by  obser- 
vation and  reading.  A  true  education  will  so  develop  the 
mental  powers  that  they  may  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
knowledge  thus  gained.  This  result  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  thinking  in  the  pupil.  Not  hab- 
its of  thinking  in  this  or  that  manner,  but  of  continuous, 
earnest  thought  upon  any  subject  that  may  be  presented  till 
it  is  mastered. 

The  mind  may  be  stimulated  to  think  by  continual  inquiry 
for  the  reason  "why."  Children  should  seldom  be  required 
to  commit  to  memory  any  thingthat  they  can  not  under- 
stand. Explanations  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  rather  to 
lead  the  pupii  to  think  his  way  out  of  a  difficulty  than  to  do 
the  work  for  him. 

If  a  child  brings  up  an  example  like  the  following,  with  a 
request  for  assistance — "  If  six  and  o^ie-half  pounds  of 
cheese  cost  fifty  cents  what  will  eleven  pounds  cost?"— do 
not  tell  him  to  multiply  the  fifty  by  eleven  and  divide  the 
product  by  six  and  one  half.  That  will  enable  him  to  "get 
the  answer,"  it  is  true,  but  what  would  be  gained  in  mental 
power.  Gould  he  do  another  like  it?  Would  he  know 
whether  his  answer  was  so  many  dollars  or  pounds  of  cheese, 
if  his  instruction  was  all  of  that  style  ?  Begin  by  seeing  that 
he  fully  understands  the  question.  Ask  him  questions  simi- 
lar to  the  following:  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  example? 
What  is  the  question  there  ?  What  is  necessary  in  order  to 
know  how  much  eleven  pounds  of  any  thing  will  cost? 
How  much  does  one  pound  of  cheese  cost?    Does  the 
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example  tell?  Can  you  find  out?  How?  How  would 
yon  divide  fifty  by  six  and  one-half  ?  How  do  you  find  the 
cost  of  one  pound  when  you  have  the  cost  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  pounds  ?  If  one  pound  cost  seven  and  oine-thir- 
teenths  cents  what  will  eleven  pounds  cost?  Why?  Is 
there  more  than  one  way  to  multiply  seven  and  nine  thur- 
teenths  by  eleven?  Let  the  pupil  answer  these  questions 
himself  as  far  he  can.  Tell  him  nothing  that  he  can  find 
out  himself.  By  such  a  conrse  he  will  be  enabled  to  solve 
other  problems  of  the  same  kind,  and  his  mind  will  gain 
strength  to  deal  with  new  difficulties* 

In  other  studies  let  the  same  plan  be  pursued.  The  task 
may  seem  difficulti  perhaps  hopeless,  at  first,  but  persever- 
ance will  bring  to  pass  the  wished  for  result.  Interest  exci- 
ted in  one  study  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  waking  up  in 
others  ? 

Let  the  teacher  labor  earnestly,  patiently,  and  persever- 
ingly,  and  he  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  as  the  results  of  his 
toil  that  he  sends  forth  into  active  life  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent thinkers,  men  who  are  capable  of  planning  for  them- 
selves and  of  judging  for  themselves  on  the  questions  of  the 
age.  Thus  to  increase  the  sum  of  mental  power  is  almost 
a  second  creating.     Teacher!  is  not  the  reward  sufficient ? 

N. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Thb  Normal  School  is  a  Professional  School  for  Teach 
ers,  training  them  expressly  to  teach,  communicating  the 
best  methods,  and  the  best  order  of  topics ;  in  a  word,  the 
Art  of  Teaching. 

A  brief  sketch  of  our  Normal  Schools  may  be  instructive 
and  agreeable,  treating  of  them  in  several  respects. 

T.  Number  and  Location.  Massachusetts  has  four — at 
Framingharo,  Salem,  Bridgewater,  and  Westfield;  the  two 
first  for  females  only. 

Connecticut  has  one,  at  New  Britain  ;  Rhode  Island  one, 
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at  Bristol;  New  York  one,  at  Albany;  New  Jersey  one,  at' 
Trenton;  Pennsylvania  one,  at  Millersville ;  South  Carolina 
one,  at  Charleston ;  Illinois  one,  at  Bioomington  ;  Michigan 
one,  at  Ypsilanti;  Wisconsin  one,  at  Madison ;  Minnesota 
one^  at  Winona.  Other  States  have  taken  action  in  reepeot 
to  establishing  Normal  Schools  or  departments.  Wisconsin 
has  given  the  direction  of  this  action  to  the  Board  of  Ednoai* 
tioci,  aiming  to  organize  Normal  Classes  in  all  her  High 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  to  establish  at  two  or 
more  points  of  the  State  Schools  for  a  professional  course  for 
teachers  already  engaged  in  teaching,  and  to  crown  the  wholls 
by  a  Central  Normal  School.  Iowa  connects  a  Normal  School 
with  her  State  University.  Pennsylvania  is  aboQt  to  estab- 
lish other  schools  of  the  same  kind.  Maine  has  recently 
made  an  appropriation  to  secnre  a  Normal  Department  in 
some  academies. 

From  the  action  of  the  States  we  pass  to  name  some 
cities  in  which  Normal  Schools  or  Classes  have  been  or  are 
yet  in  operation :  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  a  private  one  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
If  we  leave  the  United  States,  we  find  one  at  Toronto, 
Canada  West,  two  at  Montreal  and  one  at  Quebec,  Canada 
East;  one  at  Charlottestown,  Prince  Edward's  Island;  in 
St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick ;  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  in 
S.  America,  one  at  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

IL  Expense.  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  oflfereJ 
$10,000,  if  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  would  appropriate 
010,000  more,  to  be  expended  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the 
Common  Schools.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The  $20,000 
was  placed  at  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
was  in  1838,  and  in  1839  it  founded  the  schools  at  Framing>- 
ham  and  Barre,  the  latter  of  which  was  afterward  transferred 
to  Westfield.  The  legislature,  in  184S,  appropriated  $6,000 
annually  to  support  Normal  Schools ;  in  1849,  $7,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  in  1851,  $8,200  annually.  In  1853,  the  foarth 
Normal  School  was  established,  and  $11,300  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  Normal  Schools;  in  1855,  $13,000  annu- 
ally. The  State  has  furnished  about  half  the  funds  to  pro- 
vide the   grounds  and  buildings,  and  appropriates  $1,000 
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per  annam  to  each  of  the  foar  schools,  to  aid  sach  stadeats 
as  may  need  it. 

The  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  occupies  a  build- 
ing that  cost  about  $25,000,  of  which  $16,000  was  paid  in, 
as  stock,  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  ;  the  balance  by 
the  State,  with  an  outlay  of  some  $1,500  more  for  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  $11,000  was  appropriated  to  support  it 
for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  $4,000  per  year 
for  five  years  was  appropriated  as  the  new  grant,  and  after 
that  until  the  present  time,  $5,000  aanaally. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  School  had,  in  1855,  a  fund 
of  $60,000,  from  the  sale  of  some  salt-spring  lands  ceded  to 
it  by  the  State.  The  interest  of  this  fund,  with  additional 
legislative  appropriations,  has  supported  the  school.  The 
fund  will  ultimately  amount  to  about  $150,000.  Ground, 
buildings,  fixtures,  &c.,  had  cost,  in  1855,  $27,000,  $18,000 
of  which  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  and 
vicinity ;  the  remainder  by  the  State. 

New  York  expends  $12,000  annually  to  support  her  Normal 
School  at  Albany.  The  total  cost-  of  buildingis  and  fixtures 
was  more  than  $30,000. 

Canada  West  has  ereeted  premises  for  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools,  and  for  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  at  a  cost  of  8100,000,  grounds,  apparatus, 
&c.,  inclusive.  Its  annual  cost  of  support  is  not  far  from 
$10,000,  $2,600  of  which  is  received  as  tuition  prices  from 
400  pupils  in  the  Model  School.  Add  to  this  $4,000  grant- 
ed by  the  legislature  to  sucK  students  as  need  aid. 

We  propose  to  give, in  onr  next,  the  number  of  graduates; 
the  number  of  students,  in  all ;  the  present  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  some  similar  facts  of  general  interest,  affecting  all 
parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers,  all  philanthropists  and 
Christians.     In  Public  Instruction,  "  the  world  does  move." 

L.  W.  Hart. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  Common  School  JonmaL 
MY  SCHOOL. 

In  a  quiet  country  district 
Stands  the  school  house  neat  and  white ; 

'Bove  its  ample  plaj-ground  shadj, 
Robins  sing  from  mom  till  night 

Looking  eastward  from  the  doorway, 

Pleasant  landscape  meets  the  eye. 
Meadows  green  with  living  verdure, 

Where  Uie  brook  goes  £ncing  by. 

Wild  flowers  mid  the  grass  bloom  lowly, 

Perfume  floats  from  orchard  trees ; 
Li  the  distance  rise  the  mountains. 

Leaves  stir  lightly  in  the  breeze. 

Hither  come  the  merry  children  t 

Hear  their  little  pattering  feet, 
List  their  clear  and  joyous  voices. 

In  their  eyes  read  welcome  sweet 

Nine !  All  games  and  frolic  ceasing, 

Hear  the  old,  familiar  bell, 
Call  them  to  their  wonted  places, 

Winsome  Kate  and  laughing  Nell. 

Tell  them  first  the  simple  story 

Of  the  holy  infant  child. 
Bom  on  plains  of  far  Judea, 

Son  of  Mary,  meek  and  mild. 

Then  in  prayer,  with  reverence  bending. 

Seek  for  wisdom  from  above ; 
Ask  thy  Heavenly  Father's  blessing 

Here  to  rest,  in  tender  love. 

Now  to  work  thy  soul  addressing. 

Labor  for  the  little  band. 
Lead  their  steps  through  fields  of  knowledge. 

Guide  them  with  untiring  hand. 

Swiftly  fly  the  busy  moments. 

Lessons  follow  happy  song ; — 
Sure,  earth's  workers  are  most  cheerful. 

Idlers  only  call  time  long. 

Four  o'clock,  and  school  is  ended,— 

Children  play  till  set  of  sun, 
Teacher,  hie  thee  home  contented, 

For  thy  daUy  task  is  done. 
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Thoughtfullj  the  hours  reviewing, 

Ask  what  record  angels  write 
In  the  book  of  Grod's  remembrance, 

'Grainst  thy  humble  name  to-night. 

Mourn  thine  errors,  plead  for  pardon, 

Thank  God  for  thy  happy  lot ; 
Though  thy  sphere  be  very  lowly, 

He  is  with  thee — ^fear  thou  not. 

J.  G.  £• 


REQUISITIONS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 

BT  MELLIE  A.  VATEB. 

Primary  teachers  have  been  lectured,  and  talked  to,  and 
written  at,  and  advised  and  discassed,  ever  since  teaching 
first  became  a  profession.  "  There  is  nothing  new  under 
tiie  snn.''  Hardest  of  all,  is  it,  to  suggest  anything  new 
upon  this  snbject  One  can  scarcely  hope  to  present 
thoughts  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  ieven  mo- 
mentary attention.  If  this  be  gained,  it  will  be  only  the 
attention  one  bestows  upon  the  grasshopper  with  painted 
wings.  Flying,  it  indeed  appears  like  a  beautiful  butterfly; 
but  when  it  alights  and  its  wings  are  folded,  it  is  seen  to  be 
but  a  homely  grasshopper,  and  we  turn  our  eyes  in  search 
of  more  attractive  objects.  So  perhaps,  these  flying  words 
may  win  a  brief  attention,  that,  were  they  at  rest  in  sober 
.print,  you  would  not  give. 

The  air  of  the  past  is  dim,  even  from  the  dust  our  toiling 
feet  have  raised.  So  now  to  me  it  is.  I  invoke  the  aid  of 
memory,  that  her  wings  may  dispel  the  dimness,  that  the 
fair  light  of  experience  may  illumine  my  present  duty. 

Some  one  has  said  <^No  one  can  be  a  good  Primary 
teacher,  without  having  been  a  child,  and  remembering  how 
he  felt  and  thought  as  a  child.  Some  are  never  children,  but 
old  folks,  even  in  the  cradle."  The  Primary  teacher  more 
than  any  other,  should  be  a  lover  of  fun.  She  is  full  of  in- 
terest  in  childish  pleasures,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  sports 
of  the  play-ground.     She  is  not  too  dignified  to  commis- 
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erate  children's  little  tronblee.  Alive  to  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, she  is  able  to  inspire  them  with  courage  under  difficul- 
ties, and  with  gentleness  in  time  of  hilarity  and  pleasure. 
She  reads  the  human  face,  and  knows  when  reproof  is 
needed,  and  when  gentle  exhortation  will  be  most  effective. 
She  can  tell  when  a  kind  word  should  be  given  to  lessen  the 
pain  of  a  rebuke.  She  remembers  how  her  baby  heart  swel- 
led and  throbbed  under  reprimand,  and  how  it  hardened  into 
dislike,  when  no  soft  smile  relieved  it  at  the  day's  close. 
Drawing*  on  her  own  experience  she  adopts  such  a  manner 
toward  the  different  children,  as  is  best  suited  to  their  various 
dispositions.  The  child  of  delicate  nerves  and  fine  sensi- 
bilities, would  sink  under  a  correction  such  as  might  be 
given  to  one  of  coarser  organization ;  and  a  word  suitoble  to 
the  former,  would  make  no  impression  upon  tbe  latter.  A 
drop  of  rain  which  falls  upon  the  earth  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed, and  makes  fruitful  the  soil;  but  one  that  falls  upon 
a  rock  remains  transiently  upon  its  surface,  and  is  presently 
lost,  leaving  no  effect  by  which  it  may  be  known  that  it  has 
been  there. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  adapt  herself  to 
all  circumstances  and  dispositions;  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
escape  tbe  charge  of  partiality.  To  do  this  she  muat  be  gen- 
erously just; — not  so  just  as  to  be  ungenerous,  nor  so  gener- 
ous as  to  be  unjust  Great  love,  should,  like  a  river,  move 
all  the  maehtnery  of  her  being.  Sbe  must  love,  with  an 
unfeigned  love,  the  human  soul,  and  labor  for  its  elevation* 
She  must  always  be  governed  by  a  deep  and  abiding  desire 
to  improve  those  in  her  charge.  She  will  use  no  iron  rules  f 
BO  Mede  and  Persian  laws,  but  will  avail  herself  of  such 
means,  as  in  her  judgment  seem  best  suited  to  secure  the 
end  desired, — the  good  of  the  individual  child;  and,  indi- 
rectly, that  of  the  whole  school.  She  will  always  remember 
that  punishment  is  reformatori/;  and  any  diastisement  givea 
in  a  spirit  of  resentment  or  retaliation  is  unworthy  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  The  object  of  correction  is  to  prevent  tfae 
repetition  of  wrong  doing.  Whatever  wiU  secure  this,  be  tt 
little  or  nothing,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  admiaistsr;  no 
more,  be  the  offense  ever  so  great ;  no  less,  be  it  ever  so  small. 
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Tbe  teacher  ofuist  not  only  feel  a  spiritual  regard  for  the 
well  being  of  ber  pupils,  but  she  must  make  tbem  feel  it  in 
hec  There  must  be  a  courteous  considerateness,  a  dignified 
kindness  in  all  her  movements,  that  they  can  not  fail  to  inter- 
pret aright.  One  who  can  not  make  this  felt  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  she  is  laboring,  will  be  involved  in  many  un- 
happy conflicts  ol  win  against  will.  Parents  seldom  inter- 
fere when  they  know  the  teacher's  heart  to  be  in  her  work; 
when  they  think  that  she  labors,  not  for  the  emolument  ,alone; 
not  for  favor  with  trustees  and  direc  ors,  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children.  She  who  fails  to  secure  cheerful  obedience, 
and  the  support  of  parents,  has  sadly  mistaken  her  calling. 

We  bU  appreciate  a  pleasant  face.  One,  full  of  good  na- 
ture and  geniality.  One  that  saddens  at  our  tears,  and  dim- 
ples reaponsively  when  we  smile.  One  that  always  speaks 
a  cheery  welcome  and  diffuses  sunshine  around. 

But  our  minds  are  engrossed  by  other  things.  We  love 
books.  We  amuse  ourselves  with  music  and  painting  and 
drawing.  There  are  a  thousand  avenues  of  enjoyment  for 
us  that  €ure  ftot  yet  open  to  the  young.  They  are  far  more 
dependent  for  happiness  upon  their  friends  and  associates 
than  we.  The  child  who  has  a  disagreeable  teacher,  with 
whom  it  is  obliged  to  stay  six  hours  daily,  has  no  resource 
but  truanby  to  escape  her.  Poor  child!  Six  long,  weary 
hours,  with  an  ugly,  stiff,  cross  woman,  who  dries  up  all  the 
sweet  waters  of  its  soul,  or  else  turns  them  to  bitterness. 
Oh!  teachers,  bring  sunshine  with  your  presence.  Teach 
<shildren  to  come  to  school  gladly  by  making  it  attractive! 
Ijet  grown  up  men  and  women  bless  the  teachers  of  their  in- 
fancy! 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites  for  a  teacher  is  good  health. 
No  one  can  be  wise  in  judgment  or  just  in  action  who  is  suf- 
fering physical  pain.  An  aching  head  has  caused  many  a 
tiny  hand  to  smart.  Patience  and  the  toothache  are  alien. 
They  are  oil  and  water,  and  refuse  to  go  together. 

We  all  remember  our  first,  teacher.  Happy  for  us  if  she 
were  amiable  and  attractive*  Happy  if  she  had  no  distressing 
cough,  and  no  pain  in  her  side. 
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Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  npon  this  thing  of  good 
health  in  the  teacher.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  to 
preserve  it  Let  the  teacher  look  to  it — that  her  room  is  al- 
ways ventilated  and  pare — ^that  her  shoes  are  ainfficiently 
thick — that  her  garments  are  warm.  Let  her  be  as  consci- 
entious about  taking  exercise  as  she  is  about  paying  her 
washer-woman — about  the  regularity  of  her  sleep  and  diet 
^s  the  settlement  of  her  milliner's  bills. 

Knowledge  should  be  made  attractive.  Nay,  more;  it 
shonld  be  made  a  necessity  of  existence.  Else  in  after  years 
the  student  hears  the  college  doors  shut  behind  him  for  the 
last  time  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  simultaneously 
closes  the  doors  of  his  mind  against  the  ingress  of  knowl- 
edge. Let  a  person  who  in  his  childhood  learned  because  he 
bad  to  learn,  and  who  was  set  against  all  knowledge  by  an 
injudicious  forcing,  read  Hero  Worship;  and  let  one  who 
was  first  made  to  desire  knowledge  and  then  was  fed,  read 
the  same.  The  former  finishes  the  last  page  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  closes  the  book,  and  puts  it  upon  the  topmost  shelf  to 
be  opened  never  again.  He  has  not  perceivecT  its  beauties, 
he  has  not  discovered  its  hidden  meanings.  He  has  not  even 
imagined  such  things  to  exist;  and  wonders  vaguely,  if  in- 
deed he  can  wonder  at  all,  at  the  lack  of  connection  between 
the  sentences.  He  can  remeniber  nothing  particular  about 
it,  except  that  it  acted  as  a  powerful  opiate. 

The  other  will  find  rivers  of  fresh  thought  for  his  mind. 
He  will  drag  to  light  the  diamonds  and  hold  them  up  to  ad- 
miration. He  will  ponder  upon  this  sentence,  and  upon  that, 
and  wonder  at  their  sublime  energy.  He  will  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say  about  it,  and  a  thousand  thousand  to  think. 

Do  not  stuff  the  young  mind,  but  awake  it,  and  make  it 
hungry  for  knowledge.  To  impart  information  is  but  a  con- 
sequence. To  develop  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  the  primary  object  of  discipline.  Let  us  not  crowd  the 
mind,  but  enlarge  its  capacity. 

The  primary  teacher  should  understand  so  much  of  natu- 
ral science  as  will  enable  her  to  draw  lessons  from  familiar 
objects.    The  dew  upon  the  grass,  the  frost  npon  the  win- 
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dow-panes,  have  already  attracted  the  child's  attention. 
Flowers,  pebbles,  and  shells,  have  enticed  them  into  the 
fields  and  by  the  streams. 

She  should  be  well  read  in  childish  lore.  Children  are  the 
richer  in  heart  and  none  the  poorer  in  head  for  having  heard 
Mother  Goose's  jingling  nonsense.  And  why  may  not  the 
teacher  tell  them  stories  on  long  sammer  afternoons  when 
the  little  heads  nod  wearily?  when  it  rains  and  the  tiny  feet 
fear  the  wet  earth  ?  when  recesses  must  be  spent  in-doors  or 
else  in  paddles  and  mud?  She  may  well  know  enough  to 
assure  them  that  her  heart  is  young,  and  not  too  proud  for 
simple  play.  Among  our  friends,  who  exercises  the  greatest 
influence,  he  who  is  exalted  above  our  weaknesses  and  sym- 
pathy, or  he  who  joins  our  harmless  pleasures?  Who  may 
do  most  toward  leading  us  onward  and  upward ;  he  who  lives 
in  an  atmosphere,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually,  entirely  apart 
from  us,  or  he  who  comes  down  on  simplest  common  ground  ? 

Children  are  eager  to  hear  of  great  men  and  of  their  deeds ; 
of  the  history  of  nations  and  people,  of  countries  and  gov- 
ernments. The  mind  of  a  child  is  active  in  its  faculty  of 
retaining,  but  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning.  Youth  is  the 
time  to  lay  up  stores  of  knowledge  to  be  used  in  future  years. 
Hence,  it  behooves  the  teacher  of  children  to  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  history  and  biography,  and  not  only  have  on 
hand  all  this,  but  be  continually  adding  to  her  store  from  the 
teeming  libraries  of  her  country. 

Lastly,  what  should  be  the  teacher's  moral  and  religious 
character?  Can  pure  waters  flow  from  a  polluted  fountain  ? 
Hope  not  to  obtain  lessons  of  holiness  from  one  whose  inner 
life  is  corrupt  Can  a  twig  grow  if  broken  from  the  parent 
stalk  ?  Every  man  must  lose  his  spiritual  life  who  breaks 
loose  from  God.  Will  a  stream  flow  whose  fountain  head  is 
cut  ofl"?  Pure  Christianity  can  not  exist  in  one  who  has  no 
communication  with  its  Great  Source. 
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SUNSHINE.^BT  MO  LEWIS,  H.  B. 

(We  trust  the  following  words  will  do  good.  We  believe  they  are 
words  of  truth, — ^timely  written.  We  live  too  much  in  the  shade.  In 
too  many  dwellings  the  sunshine  is  excluded  as  though  it  were  poison- 
ous. This  is  all  wrong.  It  is  better  to  fade  the  carpet  than  the  coun- 
tenance.)— Se$.  Ed. 

Seclusion  from  sunshine  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our 
civilized  life.  The  same  cause  which  makes  potato  vines 
white  and  sickly  when  grown  in  dark  cellars,  operates  to  pro- 
duce the  pale  sickly  girls  that  are  reared  in  our  parlors.  Ex- 
pose either  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  they  begin  to 
8ho\fr  color,  health,  and  strength. 

When  in  London,  some  years  ago,  I  visited  an  esta^blisb- 
ment  which  had  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
those  maladies  in  which  prostration  and  nervous  derange- 
ments were  prominent  features.  I  found  in  the  use  made  of 
sunshine  the  secret  of  success.  The  slate  roof  had  been  re- 
moved and  a  glass  one  substituted.  The  upper  story  had 
been  divided  into  sixteen  small  rooms,  each  one  provided 
with  a  lounge,  washing  apparatus,  etc.  The  patient,  on 
entering  each  his  little  apartment,  removed  all  his  clothing, 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Lying 
on  the  lounge,  and  turning  over  from  time  to  time,  each  and 
every  part  of  the  body  was  thus  exposed  to  the  life-giving 
rays  of  the  sun.  Several  London  physicians  candidly  con- 
fessed to  me  that  many  cases  which  seemed  waiting  only 
for  the  shroud,  were  galvanized  into  life  and  health  by  this 
baptism  in  the  blessed  sunshine. 

Many  years  ago  a  clergyman  who  had  for  years  been  a 
victim  of  dyspepsia,  and  who  had  prayed  for  death  as  the 
only  door  of  escape,  came  at  length,  through  the  advice  of 
a  mutual  friend,  to  consult  with  me.  I  advised  the  disuse 
of  all  medicines,  the  generous  use  of  cracked  wheat  and 
good  beef,  and  much  exposure  to  sunshine.  To  secure  the 
last  mentioned  influence,  I  directed  him  to  build  a  close 
fence,  covering  a  space  twenty  feet  square,  in  his  garden,  and 
plant  the  earth  within  with  something  to  occupy  his  mind. 
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Then  when  the  weather  was  warm,  Bhottuig  hlinself  in,  he 
was  to  busy  hinyself  quUe  nude  with  tiie  cnltivatioB  of  bis 
vegetables  from  ten  to  sixty  minates  a  day,  always  indulging 
in  a  thorough  bath  and  vigorous  friction  before  leaving.  Be 
was  radically  cured  ! 

I  was  practicing  my  profession  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  dur- 
ing '49  and  '51,  those  memorable  cholera  seasons.  I  saw  at 
least  five  cases  of  cholera  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street  and 
houses  to  one  on  the  sunny  aide.  One  eminent  physician  in 
New  Orleans  reports  from  his  own  practice  eight  cases  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street  to  one  on  the 
sunny  side. 

Who  has  not  read  Florence  Nightingale's  observations  in 
the  Crimea  as  between  the  shady  and  sunny  side  of  the  hos- 
pitals? In  St.  Petersburg  the  shady  side  of  the  hospitals 
was  so  notoriously  unfavorable  to  the  sick  soldier,  that  the 
Czar  decreed  it  into  disuse. 

The  shade-trees  about  our  dwellings  have  done  much  to 
make  our  wives  and  daughters  pale,  feeble,  and  neuralgie. 
Trees  ought  never  to  stand  near  enough  to  our  dwellings  to 
cast  a  shade  upon  them ;  and  if  the  blinds  were  removed, 
and  nothing  but  a  curtain  within,  with  which  to  lessen,  on 
the  hottest  days,  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  tone  of  our  nerves  and  to  our  general  vigor. 
The  piazzas  which  project  over  the  lower  story,  always 
make  that  less  healthy  than  the  upper  story,  especially  for 
sleeping  purposes.  I  am  sure  I  have  cured  a  great  many 
oases  of  rheumatism  by  advising  patients  to  leave  bedrooms 
shaded  by  trees  or  piazzas  and  sleep  in  a  room  and  bed 
which  were  constantly  dried  and  purified  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Office  of  Sup't  of  Comhoxt  Schools,) 
June  13th,  1862*  > 

Tbs  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Oammcn  Sefaodls  has  been 
pot  up  in  packages  and  sent  by  the  members  of  the  Gr^ieral  Assem- 
bly to  the  several  towns  in  the  State.  Each  paduige  contains  a  num- 
ber of  the  reports  equal  to  the  number  of  school  visitors  in  a  town  as 
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printed  in  the  Connecticat  Better.  If'  the  reports  are  not  received 
by  the  school  visitors  of  any  town,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Representative  from  that  town. 

David  N.  Cakp, 
SuperintenderU  of  Common  Schools. 
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New  Haetpoed. — ^We  recently  attended  a  very  pleasant  gather- 
ing of  the  parents,  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  place,  and  should  infer 
from  the  interest  manifested  that  the  school  interests  of  the  place  were 
not  neglected.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  is  Acting  Visitor,  and  we  are 
confident  he  will  do  what  he  can  for  the  elevation  of  the  schools. 

Farmington. — ^Li  the  village  we  found  a  very  interesting  school 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Barber.  The  general  appearance  of  this 
school  was  very  creditable  to  the  teacher.  At  Unionville  we  found  a 
school  of  two  grades, — ^the  higher  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bramblee, 
and  the  lower  of  Miss  Rowley.  We  had  time  for  only  a  brief  caU  in 
the  former,  which  appeared  well.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  enterprising  village  are  about  to  erect  a  new  and  commo- 
dious school-house. 

ToRBiKGFOBD. — ^We  met  a  pleasant  audience  here;  and  were  grati- 
fied in  seeing  several  earnest  school  visitors  and  teachers.  This  place, 
including  BurrviUe,  has  furnished  many  good  teachers. 

Norfolk. — ^In  this  pleasant  village  the  cause  of  education  has 
many  devoted  friends,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Academy,  a  good  graded 
school  would  be  considered  indispensable.  Mr.  S.  G.  Mead,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Normal  School,  is  now  principal  of  the  Academy.  He  is 
a  well  educated  and  efficient  teacher.  Our  special  thanks  are  due  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Eldredge,  for  kind  attentions. 

Morris. — This  is  a  new  town, — formerly  a  part  of  Litchfield.  In 
school  matters  the  people  have  manifested  a  degree  of  interest  and 
zeal  worthy  of  imitation.  The  school-houses  are  all  in  good  condition, 
and  every  district  has  a  library.  On  the  afternoon  of  our  visit  the 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  from  every  district  in  town,  assembled  at 
the  church, — a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  gathering.  An  hour  or 
two  was  devoted  to  addresses  on  school  matters,  after  which,  all  were 
invited  to  repair  to  the  town  hall,— a  few  rods  distant    Here  the  good 
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people  had  arranged  tables  and  loaded  them  with  a  great  variety  of 
viands, — ^forming  a  very  attractive  i^pearance.    The  pupils  of  the 
schools  were  first  supplied,  and  their  deportment  was  exceedingly 
oorrect  and  worthy  of  special  commendation.    The  entire  arrange- 
ments of  this  pleasant  '^pic  nic"  were  such  as  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  citizens  of  Morris,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  feel  amply 
compensated  in  the  increased  interest  in  school  matters  on  the  part  of 
their  children.     Samuel  A.  Ensign,  Esq.,  the  Acting  Visitor,  has  done 
much  to  infuse  a  true  school  spirit  into  the  people  of  his  native  town. 
Having  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  service  of  superintending  the  schools,  and  the  town  is  fortunate 
indeed  in  being  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  efibrts.     Our  visit  to 
this  place  will  long  be  held  in  pleasant  remembrance.     In  our  excur- 
sion to  all  the  places  named  we  were  accompanied  by  Gen.  Williams, 
of  Norwich,  who  is  well  known  for  his  active  interest  in  the  schools  of 
New  London  county.     His  words  of  wholesome  advice  in  the  several 
places  named  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  long  remembered  for  good. 

George  Peabody. — We  feel  confident  that  our  readers  wOl  thank 
us  for  the  notice  we  have  given  of  this  distinguished  benefactor.  His 
name  should  be  repeated  in  every  school  room,  and  his  munificence 
made  known  to  every  pupil  in  our  schools.  Aside  from  the  numerous 
acts  of  beneficence  which  tend  so  much  to  honor  the  name  of  George 
Peabody,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  has  done  much  toward  the 
promotion  of  kindly  and  fraternal  feeling  between  this  and  the  mother 
country, — a  feeling  far  more  extensive  and  strong  than  many  are  wil- 
ling to  admit. 

The 'likeness  which  embellishes  this  number  is  a  truthful  one^ — 
taken  within  five  or  six  years.     We  feel  that  it  is  an  engraving  of  - 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  J.  C.  Buttre,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  whom  we  cheerfully  com- 
mend any  who  may  be  desirous  of  procuring  similar  work. 

School  Habmonium. — ^We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin.  The  Har- 
monium manufactured  by  them  is  an  excellent  instrument,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  schools  and  churches.  We  believe 
it  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  Melodeon,  both  for  schools  and 
families.  The  instrument  is  well  made,  neat  m  appearance,  com- 
pact in  form,  and  of  much  power.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  in  want  of  such  an  instrument. 

Normal  School. — ^The  13th  anniversary  of  this  institution  will 
occur  on  Wednesday,  July  23d.     The  public  examinations  will  be 
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made  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding.  On  Sunday  evening, 
July  20th,  the  annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell. 

On  Monday  evening  the  annual  address  to  the  graduating  class  will 
be  given  by  the  Associate  Principal  of  the  schooL  On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  of  Hartford,  will  give  an  oration 
before  the  Barnard  and  Gallaudet  societies.  A  Poem  may  also  be 
eocpeeted. 

On  Wednesday,  A.  M.,  the  23d,  George  Pillow,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
will  give  the  annual  alumni  address ;  and  the  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class.  The  usual  social  re-union 
will  take  place  Wednesday  evening. 

4S*'^^6  next  term  of  the  Normal  School  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  September  17th,  and  those  desirous  of  attending  should 
make  early  application  to  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Waterpobd. — ^In  December  last  the  school-house  in  the  8th  dis- 
trict of  this  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  that  house,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  a  Sabbath  school  had  been  held  under  the 
superintendence  of  Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven,  of  New  London.  A  new 
and  very  convenient  house  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  and  it  was  appropriately  dedicated  on  Sunday,  June  15th,  on 
which  occasion  addresses  were  made  by  H.  C.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Hon.  Mr.  Haven,  of  New  London,  and  Mr.  Northend,  of 
New  Britain.  The  house  was  closely  filled,  and  many  were  unable 
to  gain  admission.  The  new  house  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  both  the  week  school  and  Sabbath  school,  and  we  learn  that  much 
harmony  and  good  feeling  have  prevailed  in  its  erection,  and  we  trust 
it  will  result  in  awakening  new  interest  in  the  objects  for  which  the 
building  is  designed.  As  we  sat  in  the  new  house  our  reflections 
were  in  relation  to  the  past, — the  twenty-five  years  in  which  our  friend 
had  labored  for  the  moral  welfare  of  this  district  Such  labors  have 
not  been  in  vain,  and  though  their  complete  benefits  will  not  be  known 
in  this  world,  who  can  doubt  that  a  rich  reward  will  await  such  faith- 
fill  laborers  when  the  Great  Master  shall  give  to  every  one  his  true 
recompense. 

Am:eiiican  Institute  op  Instruction. — ^We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  notice  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  valuable 
Association.  It  will  be  seen  that  Hartford  has  been  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  we  hope  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  will  attend  that  meeting,  and  thus  testify 
to  our  friends  from  abroad  that  old  Connecticut  feeb  a  deep  interest 
in  all  educational  movements.     (See  Order  of  Exercises,  &c.) 
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C.  GooDWisr  Glabk* — The  numerous  frieadB  of  this  gentleman 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
mastership  of  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  with  a  salary 
of  $1^00.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  native  of  Guilford,  in  this  state,  a  grado* 
ate  of  our  Normal  School,  and  well  merits  the  honor  conferred  on  him. 
He  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher.  We  most  heartily 
rejoice  in  his  succe8s>  and  congratulate  the  school  committee  of  Boston 
in  having  secured  the  services  of  one  who  will  prove  a  real  addition 
to  their  present  corps  of  able  teachers. 

John  D.  Philbrigk  has  been  re-elected  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  of  Boston.  His  well  directed  labors  have  been  so  favor- 
ably received  that  his  annual  re-election  comes  to  be  a  mere  form. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  his  services  are  entirely  satis&ctory  to  \\\\  par- 
ties, and  under  his  judicious  and  efficient  management  many  important 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  August  number  will  be  omitted,  this 
year, — or  rather  it  will  be  united  with  the  September  number,  which 
will  be  enlarged.  This  arrangement  is  made  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Publishiog  Committee.  Our  readers  will  have,  during  the  year^ 
the  usual  number  of  pages. 

American  Institute  op  Instruction. — The  thirty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in  Hart- 
ford, C^nn.,  at  the  State  House,  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of 
August 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  Allyn  House,  on  the  20th, 
at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows : 

Wednesday^  August  20th, — At  2J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  meeting  will 
be  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  usual  addresses  of 
welcome  having  been  made,  the  President  will  deliver  his  Annual 
Address ;  after  which  the  following  subject  will  be  discussed : 

Methods  op  Teaching  Geography. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Samuel  Eliot,  President  Trin- 
ity College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Thursday^  Augttst  21st — At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Sub- 
ject: Ifow  can  the  Study  of  English  Grammar^  and  of  the  EngUsh 
Language^  he  made  more  efficient  and  beneficial'^ 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Bristol. 

At  2  j  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Wm.  IL  Bussell,  Esq.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Military  Institute,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

At  3^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  Ought  MiKtary  Ir^ 
ttruction  to  be  generally  introduced  into  our  Schools  f 
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At  8  o'clock,  P.  IL,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary 
of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Friday,  August  22d. — At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,a  Discussion.  Subject: 
Methods  of  Instruction  best  adapted  to  develop  in  Pupils  the  power  of 
OOMMUNiCATiNG  knowledge. 

At  11  o'clock,  A  M.,  a  Lecture  by  L.  Hall  Grandgekt,  Esq., 
of  the  Mayhew  School,  Boston. 

At  2^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  D.  N.  Caxp,  Superintend- 
ent  of  Public  Liatruction  of  Connecticut 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  be  followed  by  brief  Addresses  from  Representatives  of  sev- 
eral states. 

A  P.  STONE,  PresidenL 
Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Bee.  Sec^y. 

Arrangements. — ^By  the  special  request  of  the  Board  of  Directr 
ors,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Local  Committee  at  Hart- 
ford, whereby  persons  attending  the  meeting  will  be  entert£uned  only 
at  the  Hotels,  and  that  at  one-half  the  ueval  rates. 

Hotels, — The  following  Hotels  will  entertain  guests  at  one-half  their 
usual  rates:  Allyn  House,  80  Asylum  street.  American  House,  103 
State  street.  City  Hotel,  217  Main  street.  Cooley's  Hotel,  629 
Main  street  Byder's  Hotel,  610  Main  street.  St  John's  Hotel,  445 
Main  street    Trumbull  House,  48  State  street 

Railroads  and  Steamboats. — Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  following  Eailroad  and  Steamboat  Companies,  for  the  usual  reduc- 
tion of  fare,  (».  e.)  JuUfare  paid  one  way,  and  a  free  return :  Eastern, 
— Boston  and  Maine, — Boston  and  Lowell, — Nashua  and  Lowell, — 
Wilton  and  Stony  Brook, — Essex, — Old  Colony  and  Fall  River, — 
Worcester  and  Nashua, — Boston  and  Providence, — Hartford,  Provi- 
dence and  Fishkill, — New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield, — Con- 
necticut River.  New  Haven  and  New  York,  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Steamboat  Companies,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

Return  Tickets. — Persons  attending  the  Institute  will  obtain  a  free 
return  ticket  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  which  will  be  good 
only  on  the  Railroad  upon  which  the  bearer  came  to  the  Institute,  and 
only  to  the  Station  from  which  one  "advance  fare"  was  paid. 

Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

West  Newton,  June  18, 1862. 
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THE  GREAT  WORK. 

Man  has  but  one  great  work.  It  is  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  future  life.  In  comparison  to  this  ail.  others  dwindle  to 
a  shadow.  Nothing  man  does  can  live  but  a  few  years 
which  does  not  unite  to  complete  his  fitness  for  his  future 
life,  yet  is  it  not  true  that  less  thought  is  given  to  this  work 
than  to  almost  any  other? 

When  we  look  at  the  little  child,  as  he  comes  from  his 
Maker,  when  we  see  his  embryo  powers  and  passions,  and 
see  the  germs  of  his  future  feelings  and  desires,  yet  see  them 
all  sinless  and  free  from  a  stain,  we  feel  it  can  not  be  that 
the  same  child  will  become  the  man  of  crime,  with  a  heart 
black  with  guilt,  and  a  mind  ignorant  and  debased,  yet  fact 
holds  up  a  thousand  pictures  of  such  examples.  Do  we  look 
at  them  with  wonder,  or  have  we  become  so  accustomed  to 
beholding  such  great  changes  as  to  think  little  of  them  ? 

Who  has  not  asked  the  question,  is  this  great  deformity  a 
necessity,  is  it  the  result  of  any  law  of  the  child's  nature? 
A  voice   answers  in    the   negative.      How   then  shall    it 
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be  prevented?  Certainly  not  by  leaving  the  child  alone 
during  the  forming  years  of  bis  life.  The  passions  of 
the  child  were  given  to  him  for  good  to  himself  and 
others,  but  when  they  grow  to  excess,  either  naturally  or  by 
indulgence,  they  become  sin  and  may  end  in  his  ruin  and 
others'  misery.  It  is  the  work  of  education  to  take  the  child 
with  his  mind  and  heart  pure,  and  give  him  the  training 
which  will  bring  him  to  true  manhood.  The  parents  have 
the  first  and  foundation  work  to  do.  .  To  them  are  entrusted 
a  work  which  eternity  only  can  measure.  Next  to  these 
stand  the  teacher  and  to  him  are  these  thoughts  presented.  If 
by  them  any  teacher's  mind  takes  nobler  views  of  his  work 
which  move  him  to  act,  and  sustain  him  under  his  trials  and 
disappointments,  they  are  not  in  vain. 

The  teacher  can  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  theme.  It  will 
grow  as  his  thoughts  remain  upon  it.  Who  can  grasp  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  work?  Its  boundary  is  eternity. 
His  influence  can  change  our  dearest  association.  The 
joys  or  sorrows  of  future  homes  hang  on  his  labors.  Society 
is  indebted  to  him  if  crime  is  lessened  and  harmony  in- 
creased. Many  a  dying  pillow  is  made  soft  by  a  life  of 
good  works  and  holy  thoughts  built  on  a  foundation  laid 
near  the  commencement  of  life's  journey.  Heaven  is  made 
more  joyous  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors  are  garnered.  All 
these  results,  yea  more,  may  flow  from  his  work. 

No  aid  will  be  more  powerful  in  helping  the  conscientious 
teacher  to  a  true  conception  of  his  work  than  the  gems  of 
thought  given  to  us  by  the  most  reflecting  and  keenest  minds. 
Meditate  on  this  gem  from  the  writings  of  Joseph  Addison. 
It  gives  you,  by  a  beautiful  comparison,  the  delicate  nature 
of  your  work.  He  says,  "I  consider  a  human  soul  without 
education  like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its 
inherent  beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out 
the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a 
noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfec- 
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tion,  which,  without  sach  helps,  are  never  able  to  make  their 
appearance. 

If  my  reader  willgive  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  soon 
upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  education  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain 
his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a 
statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble;  and  that  the  art  of  the 
statuary  only  clears  away  superfluous  matter  and  removes 
the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone  and  the  sculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  ed- 
ucation is  to  the  human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or 
the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie 
bid  or  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education 
might  have  disinterred  and  brought  to  light  Those  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise 
above  one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection. 
For,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it 
sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough  hewn 
and  but  just^ sketched  into  a  human  figure;  sometimes  we 
see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features; 
sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  elegance, 
but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a 
Praxitilcs  could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings.'^ 

How  many  teachers  endeavor  to  bring  from  the  child's 
mind,  in  its  rough  state,  the  beautiful  and  perfect  statue, 
without  any  clear  conception  of  what  such  a  statue  is,  or 
should  be.  Can  any  other  result  follow  such  blind  labors, 
but  deformity,  or  utter  ruin?  A  stream  can  not  rise  above 
its  fountain,  neither  can  a  teacher  hope  to  present  more  per- 
fect specimens  of  his  work  to  the  eyes  of  others  than  have 
been  clear  to  his  own  eye  during  the  period  he  has  been  do- 
ing his  work.  We  would  say  to  every  teacher — thifdcy  think 
long  and  maturely,  accompaning  your  thought  with  careful 
reading  and  study,  until  your  mind  is  aglow  and  the  image 
before  it  is  beautiful. 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing, 
the  office  of  the  teacher  is  magnified  and  theparent  pointed 
to  the  fountain  of  true  wealth  for  his  child.     He  says,  "  There 
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is  no  higher  office  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth;  for  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  and  charac- 
ter of  a  child. 

No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect  The 
finest  nninds  in  the  community  should  be  encouraged  to  as- 
sume it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves 
to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  of  their  children. 
They  should  never  have  the  least  anxiety  to  accumulate 
property  for  their  children,  provided  they  can  be  placed  under 
influences  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire  them 
with  higher  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful, 
and  honorable  part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  explain 
the  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child, 
starves  bis  intellect  and  impoverishes  his  heart. 
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(This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  excellent  schojar  and  a  good 
teacher.  The  writer  may  appear  to  be  a  conservative  in  education  to 
many,  yet  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  most  careful  thought.  We 
are  in  danger  of  going  to  an  extreme  even  in  that  which  contains 
much  good.  Any  system  of  instruction,  either  by  the  text-books  used,  or 
by  the  manner  of  imparting  knowledge,  which  takes  from  the  child  or 
man  the  power  of  continued  and  patient  thought  upon  a  subject  until 
it  is  mastered,  is  an  irreparable  injury.  Teachers  should  watch  any 
innovation  which  will  produce  this  result)  N.  C.  B.,  Editor. 

We  are  a  labor-saving  people.  All  things  and  everything, 
over  which  our  fathers  toiled  and  sweated,  we  work  out  with 
a  speed  and  an  ease  which  even  the  most  aristocratic  would 
hardly  reckon  labor.  We  travel  further  in  two  hours  than 
they  in  a  day.  Wi(h  our  threshing  machines  and  mowing 
machines  we  are  making  the  flail  and  the  scythe  curiosities 
of  the  past.  Our  lightning  presses  throw  off  more  sheets  in 
an  hour  than  a  printer  of  old  time  could  put  through  in  a 
week.  There  were  women  sixty  years  ago, — but  any  "lady 
operative"  of  to-day  can  spin  or  weave  more  in  a  week  than 
a  woman,  when  there  were  women,  in  a  twelve  month.     Our 
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«* sewing  girls"  rejoice,  for  the  wail  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt *• 
is  lost  in  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Not  only  in  all  sorts  of  handicraft  work  do  we  save  labor, 
— ^but  also  in  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster. 

"  In  other  times, — 'twas  many  yeara  ago, — 

The  scholar's  coarse  was  toilsome,  rough  and  slow." 

In  our  times  we  do  better;  the  toil  we  get  rid  of^the  rough- 
ness we  make  smooth, — and  the  slow-paced  plodding  of  our 
fathers  in  their  school-going  days  we  most  marvelously  out- 
strip. Books  of  every  kind  of  learning  made  easy  abound 
most  abundantly.  The  tough  and  knotty  points,  over  which 
scholars  of  former  times  were  called  upon  to  beat  their  brains 
and  do  some  hard  thinking,  have  been  explained,  the  explan- 
ations have  been  again  explained,  and  these  last  explanations 
have  been  made  plain  still  further,  till  at  last  but  little  learn- 
ing and  no  discipline,  no  training,  no  gymnastics  for  the 
mind,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  left. 

We  have  brought  every  kind  of  learning  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  suckling,  and  Philosophers  in  leading  strings, 
one  hand  holding  some  ''Child's  Book"  of  Science,  the  other 
crammed  with  sweetmeats,  meet  us  at  every  corner,  turn 
whithersoever  we  may.  Of  the  making  of  these  "  Child's 
Books"  by  childish  Professors  there  is  no  end, — by  Profes- 
sors, that  may,  like  the  apostle,  have  become  men,  but  have 
not  also,  like  the  apoKtle,  put  away  childish  things. 

But  a  new  step  in  this  direction,  namely,  towards  a  study- 
ing machine,  has  been  taken.  Learning  having  been  made 
easy,  next  going  to  school  must  be  made  easy,  and  books  of 
"Object  Lessons"  are  now  thrust  forth  as  the  last  and  best 
''improvement"  in  the  matter  of  education. 

They  that  put  forth  the  learning-made-easy  books  labored 
somewhat  under  the  notion  that  study  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  and  sought,  by  diluting  and  weakening  the  task  set 
the  learner,  to  les.-jen  that  weariness,  not  perceiving  that, 
while  they  were  getting  rid  of  the  toil  of  study,  they  were 
failing  entirely  to  get  the  knowledge — the  learning — the 
mental  training — which  are  the  rich  results  of  laborious 
and  faithful  study.     But  they  that  put  forth  these  books  of 
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<< Object  Lessons"  seem  bent,  not  merely  upon  doing  away 
with  the  wearisomeness  of  study,  but  also  upon  making 
study  a  pleasure,  an  amusement  in  itself.  It  is  no  new  thing 
to  give  children  sweetmeats  in  order  that  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  learn  their  lessons,  but  it  is  something  new  to  reckon 
the  sweetmeats  the  lessons,  and  when  the  child  has  munched 
his  sugar-plums  to  let  him  go  with  praise  for  having  so  well 
done  his  task. 

Of  the  eflfect  upon  our  schools  and  upon  scholarship  in 
our  country  of  the  books  which  we  have  been  describing, 
while  much  may  be  said,  it  is  fortunate  that  much  need  not 
not  be  said. 

The  books  and  the  teachers  that  would  save  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  learner,  would  do  for  the  mind  of  the  learner 
what  a  course  of  nursing  would  do  for  an  infant  that  would 
rapidly  make  the  infant  grow  to  the  size  of  a  man  with  all 
the  weakness  and  flabbiness  of  muscle   of  an  infant  still. 

"  The  gods  sell  everything  for  labor,"  said  the  Greek  of 
old,  thus  recognizing  a  great,  good,  apd  most  wise  law  of  the 
Creator,  namely,  the  law  of  labor,  if  we  may  so  call  it;  and 
a  system  of  education  which  does  not  lay  upon  the  child  the 
necessity  of  labor— of  steady,  persevering  labor— of  both 
body  and  mind,  that  does  not  teach  the  value  and  worth  of 
labor,  and  the  priceless  gains  of  labor,  is  a  system  begun  and 
carried  on  in  an  ignorance  utterly  without  excuse,  and  most 
deplorable  in  its  results. 

A  child  that  is  not  taught  to  labor  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly  with  body  and  mind,  with  hand  and  head,  is  taught 
something  worse  than  nothing. 

The  error  of  the  makers  of  the  books  of  the  first  class,  the 
learning-made-easy  books,  is  that  they  suppose  they  teach 
others  to  think  by  doing  all  the  thinking  for  them.  Of  the 
books  of  "Object  Lessons"  the  error  is  that  they  make  what 
is  mostly  an  agreeable  amusement,  take  the  place  of  study 
and  labor.  They  carry  to  the  school-room  the  atmosphere  of 
the  nursery.  "Object  Lessons"  are  easy  to  get  up;  anybody 
of  the  smallest  measure  of  ingenuity  can  bring  them  forward 
without  end.     I  take  my  knife  from  my  pocket — its  handle 
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is  of  ivory— *now  here  is  a  roost  fertile  text*  Thereupon,  I 
can  talk  many  an  boor,  or  half  boor.  I  can  tell  all  aboat 
elephants-— the  countries  where  they  are  found — how  they 
are  hunted,  and  by  whom  and  what  kind  of  people — bow 
the  tusks  get  to  tbe  sea-side — bow  they  are  brought  over  in 
sbips-*— how  the  the  ivory  is  manufactured-^o  what  uses  it 
is  put,  and  so  on,  to  infinity  almost, — but  to  what  good  ? 
The  frame  of  my  knife  handle  is  of  brass — the  tips  or  ends 
of  German  silver — ^the  blades  of  steel;  now  hours  of  talk 
can  be  got  out  of  so  many  subjects,— but  to  what  good? 

By  such  amusement,  it  is  true,  and  especially  if  there  is 
a  plenty  of  pictures  at^  hand,  an  idle  scholar  may  be  made 
for  a  while  to  forget  his  laziness,  a  mischievous  scholar  his 
fun,  a  malicious  or  willful  scholar  his  evilmindedness, — ^bat 
what  else?  There  is  one  thing  else,  no  scholar  having  been 
fretted  by  being  expected  or  required  to  do  some  work  in  the 
way  of  studying,  no  complaints  of  too  hard  lessons  are  car- 
ried home,  no  anxious  or  over-tender  parents  are  disquieted, 
no  honorable  board  of  education  is  annoyed,  and  so  school 
and  scholars,  teacher  and  taught,  go  smoothly  on — to  noth- 
ing. 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  the  school-room  ought  to  be  made 
a  place  of  work— of  hard  work,  and  of  faithful  and  diligent 
labor.  Nothing  else  is  education,  nothing  else  will  give  the 
scholar  mental  training  and  teach  him  how  to  use  his  mind. 

The  school-room  ought  to  be  remembered,  not  only  as  a 
scene  of  work,  of  diligent  application  to  the  set  task,  but 
also  of  joyous  conquest  and  well  earned  triumphs  and  mas- 
tery over  hard  lessons.  We  all  know,  from  our  own  experi» 
ence,  that  the  schools  we  remember  with  roost  pleasure,  and 
those  we  enjoyed  the  most,  are  those  where  we  worked  the 
hardest,  and,  of  course,  made  the  most  advance  in  our  learn- 
ing. The  task,  the  lesson,  was  difficult,  the  hours  of  work 
long  and  severe,  but  how  rich  the  triumph  of  the  recitation 
room,  how  glorious  the  well-earned  and  well-enjoyed  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tri-weekly  half  holidays. 

Every  thing  and  any  thing  that  tends  to  make  tbe  school- 
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room  other  than  this  ought  to  be  shanned,  because  it  belittles 
learning  and  weakens  the  intellect  of  the  learner. 

Nor  are  we  specially  to  aim  at  making  the  sohooUroom 
<<  pleasant/'  Let  a  good  school  be  kept  in  any  room, — we 
mean  a  school  where  work  is  done  and  learning  acquired,*" 
and  it  will  speedily  become  '' pleasant"  enough,  but  not 
<(  pleasant,"  nor  ought  it  to  be,  to  the  idle,  the  mischievous, 
the  willful  and  the  malicious. 

On  another  account  we  have  little  pleasure  in  seeing  these 
books  of  "Object  Lessons."  They  give  more  proof,  if  more 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  downward  tendency  of  education 
in  our  country.  Already  we  are  making  far  too  much  of  the  so 
called  Physical  Sciencies  in  the  work  of  Education.  We 
must  not  be  understood  as  underrating  these  branches  of 
learning.  They  arc  of  value  almost  measureless,  in  their 
places.  But  their  place  is  not  in  elementary  education.  For 
there  is  in  them  little  or  no  mental  training,  no  gymnastics 
for  the  mind.  They  draw  us  down  to  grovel  among  pebbles 
and  shells,  among  worms  and  bugs,  among  weeds  and  dirt* 
among  all  things  gross,  fleshly  and  earthy.  They  put  matter 
before  mind.  They  undermine  faith,  without  which  there 
is  no  life  for  the  soul,  by  making  more  of  things  which  are 
bandied  ^and  felt,  than  of  things  that  are  seen  only  by  the 
mind's  eye. 

There  are  no  lessons  of  practical  or  useful  wisdom  to  be 
got  from  these  sciences.  Solomon's  knowledge  of  every 
plant,  from  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar,  might  have  made  him  a 
skillful  dealer  in  simples,  or  a  safe  retailer  of  botanic  medi« 
cines,  but  would  hardly  have  made  him  anything  else. 

Many  publishers  of  books,  and  some  makers  of  books,  in 
their  prefaces  or  advertisements,  are  wont  to  put  forth  an 
array  of  names  of  such  as  have  originated  or  in  some  way 
commended  what  their  book  contains.  The  more  outlandish 
and  jaw  breaking  the  name,  the  more  weighty  this  kind  of 
argument  is  thought  to  be.  The  makers  of  the  books  of 
"Object  Lessons"  before  us,  have  not  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  recommending  their  wares — their 
books,  we  mean.     But  they  have  entirely  and  most  unpar- 
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donably  and  inexcusably  overlooked  one  famous  practical 
teacher  in  the  Object  Lesson  line,  for  whose  name  we  de- 
mand a  conspicuous  place  in  the  preface  of  the  next  edition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extract  with  which  we  close,  that 
Mr.  Wackford  Squeers,  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  near  Greta 
Bridge,  Yorkshire,  England,  was,  undeniably,  a  practical 
teacher,  teaching  things  not  words. 

<<'  This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling'  and  philosophy^ 
Nickelby,'  said  Squeers,  beckoning  Nicholas  to  stand  beside 
him.  '  We'll  get  up  a  Latin  one  and  hand  that  over  to  you. 
Now  then,  where's  the  first  boy?' 

"'Please  Sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  parlor  window,'  said 
the  temporary  head  of  the  philosophic  class. 

"*So  he  is  to  be  sure,'  rejoined  Squeers.  *  We  go  upon 
the  practical  mode  of  teaching,  Nickelby.  C-1-e-a-n  dean, 
— ^verb,  active, — to  make  bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n  win  d-e-r 
der  winder,— a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this  out  of 
the  book,  he  goes  and  does  it.  It's  just  the  same  principle 
as  the  use  of  the  globes.     Where's  the  second  boy?' 

**' Please  Sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,'  replied  a  small 
voice. 

"'To  be  sure,'  said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted,  *  So 
he  is.  b-o-t  bot  t-i-n  tin  bottin  n-e-y  ney  bottinney,— noun, 
substantive, — a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned 
that  bottinney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and 
knows  'em.' 

"' That's  Ottr  system,  Nickleby;  what  do  you  think  of  it?'" 


"THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD." 

This  phrase  is  often  quoted,  and  in  connection  with  the 
thoughts  in  which  it  was  first  used,  has  a  rich  and  impressive 
meaning.  They  are  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham  whose 
large  and  generous  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  have  made 
him  greatly  beloved  by  the  English  people.  His  eloquence 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  Parliament  and  the  no- 
bility, causing  them  to  take  larger  and  truer  views  of  education, 
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prompting  them  to  efforts  which  greatly  elevated  the  masaes 
of  the  English  people,  and  giving  thereby  a  true  foundation 
for  national  prosperity.  In  a  speeoh  on  the  promotion  of 
Wellington  to  the  Premiership,  after  the  death  of  Canning, 
Brougham  said:-*-^*  Field  Marshall,  the  Duke  of  Wellingtiin, 
may  take  the  army,  he  may  take  the  navy,  he  may  take  the 
great  seal,  he  may  take  the  mitre.  I  make  him  a  present  of 
them  all.  Let  him  oome  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in 
hand,  against  the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will 
not  only  beat  him  back,  but  laugh  at  his  assaults.  In  other 
times  the  country  may  have  heard  with  dismay  that  <the 
soldier  was  abroad.'  It  will  not  be  so  now.  Let  the  soldier 
be  abroad  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
is  another  personage  abroad,  a  personage  less  imposing,  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  iusignificant.  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad;  and  t  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against 
the  soldier  in  full  military  array." 

In  a  struggle  like  the  one  in  which  our  country  is  engaged, 
where  military  generals  with  their  merits  and  success  are  the 
theme  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  the  comparison  of 
the  schoolmaster  with  the  greatest  of  English  generals  is 
impressive;  especially  when  we  consider  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  the  speaker.  It  should  lead  every  teacher  to  a  lively 
sense  of  his  responsibility.  His  work  may  appear  compara- 
tively insignificant,  almost  barren  of  results,  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  and  little  appreciated ;  yet,  could  he  look  forward 
for  years,  and  see  the  ratio  of  increase  flowing  from  his  efforts, 
could  he  see  the  happy  homes,  the  true  citizen  at  the  ballot- 
box,  the  patriotic  soldier  and  the  true  christian,  all^  in  part  at 
least,  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  would  he  not  exclaim,  it  is  enough ; 
my  reward  is  great! 

Had  an  army  of  true  teachers,  but  a  fraction  of  the  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  now  in  the  field  to  protect  this  noble  Union 
of  States,  been  sent,  in  past  years,  through  the  South  armed 
with  the  true  weapons  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  and 
warfare,  we  should  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  been 
shocked  by  this  heart-rending  rebellion. 

Compare  the  expense  of  such  an  army  with  those  now  in 
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the  field.  How  cheap  their  implements  of  warfare,  yet  how 
efleetive!  No  mangled  bodies,  no  death  struggles,  no  bleed- 
ing hearts  mark  their  path,  but  joy  rings  his  merry  laugh 
from  every  hillside,  and  the  pillars  of  state  are  made  strong, 
and  the  Union  secure.  The  past  is  beyond  our  reach.  The 
war  is  upon  us.  The  Union  must  be  preserved  and  rebellion 
forever  crushed.  We  must  fight  like  true  men  for  the  right 
until  it  prevails. 

We  rejoice  at  success  and  long  for  the  end.  Let  every 
man  be  true  at  his  post;  yet  let  us  remember,  fellow  teacher, 
that  the  future  is  ours.  Armies  may  crush  rebellion,  yet 
armies  can  not  make  a  true  Union,  armies  can  not  make  a 
stable  government,  armies  can  not  fit  men  to  be  kings  at  the 
ballot  box;  this  is  the  work  of  moral  and  mental  culture. 
Who  has  a  greater  work  than  the  true  teacher?  On  whom 
rests  a  greater  responsibility?  In  the  hour  of  battle  one  of 
England's  bravest  naval  commanders  gave  this  for  the  battle 
cry  of  his  men,  <* England  expects  every  man  to  do  bis  duty." 
Tt  was  enough,  every  man  was  nerved  by  it  for  the  conquest^ 
and  in  response  to  duty,  victory  crowned  the  battle.  The 
great  battle  for  a  perfectly  enlightened  Union  has  just  com- 
menced. It  will  be  long,  it  must  be  certain  in  its  results,  but 
they  are  to  be  reached *by  the  educator;  and  may  we  not 
bear  our  war  cry.  United  States  expects  every  teacher  to  do 
bis  duty!  Let  us  take  it,  striving  to  get  full  views  of  duty, 
to  know  our  work,  and  then  to  labor  faithfully,  day  after  day, 
leaving  the  results  to  the  future,  and  to  God,  who  will  not 
allow  a  single  seed  of  truth  to  be  lost,  or  a  single  noble  effort 
to  fail.  To  garner  the  fruits  growing  from  the  seeds  one  has 
sown  is  pleasant,  perhaps  joyous,  yet,  too  often,  accompany- 
ing the  harvest,  is  self-pride  or  vanity,  which  destroys  all  the 
elevating  and  purifying  influences  which  should  come  to  the 
heart  To  sow,  and  to  feel  that  the  maturing  and  increase 
are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  able  and  willing  to  bring  the 
£ruit  to  perfection  in  its  season,  and  who  will  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise, lifts  the  heart  up  from  the  arm  of  flesh  to  Ood,  and  gives 
to  every  true  and  noble  worker  in  this  great  field  a  richer  re- 
ward than  present  fruit  Oh  teacher,  be  faithful,  be  true, 
look  up  and  toil  on  until  death  takes  thee  to  thy  reward. 
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BRIGHT  DAYS. 

A  PLEASANT  sonshine,  blooming  flowers,  singing  birds  and 
happy  faces,  all  help  to  make  a  bright  day.  But  with  these, 
the  teacher  mast  find  a  corresponding  harmony  in  the  school 
room,  or  the  brightness  of  the  outer  world  fails  to  give  pleas- 
ure. A  teacher's  bright  day  is  one,  in  which  he  passes  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  with  an  earnest,  trusting  spirit,  delighting 
in  the  responsible  work  in  which  he  is  to  engage.  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  school,  all  of  his  pupils  are 
in  their  seats.-  During  the  devotional  exercises  a  solemn 
stillness  rests  upon  every  scholar,  and  each  appears  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  Higher  Power  to  enable 
him  rightly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  day.  After  these, 
study  commences  without  buzzing  of  lips,  and  with  that 
earnestness  and  attention,  which  enables  nearly  all,  to  learn 
thoroughly  and  recite  correctly;  while  those  generally  duH, 
and  whose  blunders  form  the  clouds,  which  overshadow  each 
recitation,  appear  to  have  their  perceptive  faculties  quicken- 
ed, and  understand  with  a  readiness  which  is  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  other  days.  It  is  when  such  a  state  of  feeling  as 
has  been  described,  has  exhibited  itself  in  all  the  exercises 
of  the  school  room,  that  it  is  ind^d  and  in  truth  a  bright 
day!  The  general  tenor  of  the  school  has  been  such  that 
small  trials  are  not  remembered,  and  the  day  is  reviewed  and 
the  morrow  anticipated  with  pleasure.  But  the  bright  days 
pass  so  quickly  they  are  soon  forgotten,  while  one  dark  day 
in  school,  so  depresses  the  spirits  of  the  teacher,  it  is  long  ere 
he  escapes  from  its  influence.  Yet  as  in  the  natural  world 
there  are  more  days  of  sunshine  than  of  storm,  so  it  is  in  his 
experience.  What  a  small  act  is  often  the  means  of  promo- 
ting his  happiness!  A  few  flowers  from  a  rude  boy,  whom 
he  often  thought  had  no  love  for  the  beautiful  or  good ;  a 
kind  note  expressing  gratitude  for  the  progress  of  a  child  ; 
the  sight  of  an  impulsive  pupil  striving  against  temptation; 
all  these,  though  they  may  appear  trivial  to  others,  cheer  and 
enoourage  the  teacher's  heart.  But  the  faithful  instructor 
will  find  opportunities  constantly  occurring,  where  he  may 
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scatter  blessings.     Though  the  majority  of  his  pupils  have 
good  homes  and  friends  to  encourage  them,  there  are  those 
who  seldom  listen  to  words  of  kindnessi  and  whose  situation 
is  so  unpleasant,  that  they  find  little  enjoyment  outside  the 
school  room.     Many  bright  days  can  he  make  for  such  un- 
fortunate children !     And  to  others  confined  with  sickness, 
in  the  homes  of  poverty,  he  may  go  with  a  cheerful  face  and 
kind  words  of  inquiry,  which  will  make  the  lonely  one  happy, 
and   some   cheerless  home  fright  with  his   presence.     But 
days  of  darkness  come  to  all  and  the  teacher  is  not  exempt 
from  the  share  of  trial  usually  allotted  to  mortals.     Days  will 
come  when  the  demon  of  Disorder  seems  struggling  to  pre- 
vail, and  an  undefinable  something  is  everywhere  present  in 
the  school  room  creating  restlessness  and  confusion.     The 
teacher  may  strive  to  tighten  the  reins  of  government  by 
scolding  and  punishing;  but  as  he  is  breathing  the  same 
atmosphere  as  his  pupils,  his  excited  and  irritable  manner 
often  creates  a  spirit  of  resistance,  instead  of  restoring  peace 
and  quietness.     Such  days  require  earnest  effort  and  calm 
self  possession  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     Lessons  instead 
of  being  lengthened  should  be  shortened,  and  while  the  in- 
structor insists  upon   the   task  assigned  being  thoroughly 
learned,  he  should  strive  with  illustration  and  anecdote,  to 
make  the  recitation  interesting,  thus  leading  the  pupils  to  for- 
get themselves  and  creating  a  cheerful  spirit.     Music,  judi- 
ciously used,  will  often  have  acharming effect  in  destroyingthe 
nervous  irritation,  and  wooing  the  teacher's  best  friend,  good 
order,  back  to  the  school  room.     A  good  song,  with  appro- 
priate words,  has  often  brought  sunshine  to  many  a  clouded 
brow,  and  happiness  to  many  an  aching  heart     A  very  apt 
illustration  of  the  power  of  music,  to  work  mighty  results  in 
those  moments,  when  all  other  things  fail,  was  presented  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  camp  at  and  near  the  White  House  at 
Richmond.     By  dark,  on  Friday,  June  27th,  the  excitement 
attending  the  removal  had  so  increased,  as  to  create  great 
danger  of  a  panic,  which  would  seriously  embarrass  the  load- 
ing of  the  vessels.     Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler,  of  the  ninety- 
third  New  York  regiment^  ordered  his  band  to  march  around 
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the  camp  playing  patriotic  airs,  and  the  popular  mnsic  of  the 
day.  Its  effect  was  magical.  The  whole  camp  was  tran«* 
qDilized,order  restored,  and  the  work  went  forward  without 
delay.  The  sagacity  of  this  commander,  and  its  results, 
show  the  teacher  where  lies  a  most  powerful  weapon  with 
which  to  striice  the  fiend  of  Disorder  a  death  blow;  yet  he 
can  not  expect  in  any  manner  to  banish  every  cloud,  and 
there  will  be  days  when  he  leaves  the  school  room  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  and  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  It  is  well 
then  to  remember  that  these  trials  which  are  to  form  a  part 
of  his  education  in  this  world,  will  prepare  him,  if  rightly  im- 
proved, to  pass  the  examination  to  enter  the  school  where 
t4ie  Great  Teacher  "is  the  Light  thereof,"  and  there  are  no 
more  dark  days.  N.  S.  Y. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

The  writer  of  this  article  recently  bad  the  pleasure,  and  it 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  kind,  of  witnessing  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual examinations  of  the  Normal  School,  at  Westfield,  Mass. 
He  is  free  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they  came  as  near  to  his 
ideal  of  what  such  exercises  should  be,  as  any  he  ever  wit* 
nessed.  The  excellencies  were  so  many  and  various,  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  speak  of  them  all  in  detail ;  some  few 
of  them  only  will  be  noticed. 

One  thing  of  special  interest  to  us  was  the  attention  of  the 
entire  class  during  recitation.  Every  member  of  the  class 
seemed  as  much  concerned  and  engrossed  in  the  point  under 
oonsiileration  as  the  pupil  to  whom  its  explanation  had  been 
particularly  assigned.  The  attention  was  so  perfect  that 
when  the  recitation  of  one  pupil  was  interrupted  by  the 
teacher,  as  was  often  done,  and  another  named  to  resume  it, 
it  was  done  at  once,  without  the  lo^a  of  a  moment  It  is 
doubtless  the  case,  that  such  interruption,  ou  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  attention  is  secured. 
And  as  contributing  to  the  same  result  it  may  be  said  in  this 
connection,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few,  to  whom 
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special  work  was  assigned,  the  entire  class  were  actaally  en* 
gaged  upon  the  point  under  discttssion*  Whatever  figures 
were  put  upon  the  board  by  the  pupil  reciting,  were  also 
made  by  each  member  of  the  class ;  so  that  twenty  or  thirty 
pupils  would  be  engaged  upon  one  and  the  same  operation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  every  thing  was  done  was  also 
worthy  of  notice.     No  time  was  lost  between  the  brief  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  that  followed      The  pupil  was  ready 
and  prompt,  both  in  word  and  act.     A  figure  was  dashed 
upon   the    board   so   quickly  that   the   eye   could  scarcely 
follow  the  movement.     The  question  might  arise  whether 
indeed  correctness  of  outline  were  not  sacrificed  to  this  rail- 
road speed.     There  is  a  loss  in  this  respect,  we  are  sure:  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  gain  does  not  greatly 
overbalance  the  loss.     The  saving  is  not  one  of  time  alone; 
though  this  is  of  course,  of  the  first  importance.     Listless- 
ness,  the  bane  of  the  school-room,  would  be  banished  by  such 
rapid  movements.     The  naturally  indolent  and   slow  would 
be  compelled  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  keep  step  with  the 
rest  to  prevent  his  being  run  down  and  run  over.     The  mind 
of  the  pupil  would  be  roused  and  stimulated  and  tasked  by 
being  hurried  along  thus  for  the  hour  at  double  quick.     And 
pupils  like  it;  in  fact  Ood  gave  ns  our  faculties  to  beiused^ 
and  so  constituted  us  that  we  find  pleasure  in  their  use^  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Westfield  will,  in  after  years,  recall  with   pleasure  the 
quickening  and  exhilarating  exercises  of  the  recitation  room, 
such  as  those  we  witnessed. 

Great  attention  had  evidently  been  paid  both  by  teacher 
and  pupil  to  the  art  of  making'  good  recitations.  The  answer 
to  a  question  was,  for  the  most  part,  full  and  pertinent 
Tbe  aim  seemed  to  be  to  make  each  statement  of  the  pupil 
a  complete  sentence  of  itself.  This  practice,  so  much  insist- 
ed on  by  some  teachers,  may  be  carried  too  far,  we  think ; 
but  evidence  that  this  is  the  case  at  Westfield  was  not 
afforded  us. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  the  examination  was  the 
fact  that  pupils  spoke  so  loud  as  easily  to  be  heard  by  their 
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friends  who  were  present.  This,  under  any  circunnstances, 
would  be  deserving  of  praise ;  but  it  becomes  especially  so 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  hearing  such 
exercises. 

In  closing  this  article  we  can  not  forbear  saying  that  to 
any  person  engaged  in  the  responsible  work  of  teaching,  a 
visit  to  the  Nornnal  School  at  Westfield  must  be  one  both  of 
interest  and  profit  The  old  maxim  of,  Discimus  docendo^ 
we  learn  by  teaching,  conveys  a  most  important  truth;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  learn  by  seeing"  others  teach.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  those  whom  we  see  teaching  are 
highly  accomplished  and  successful  teachers.  Massachusetts 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  Normal  Schools  if  that  at  West- 
field  is  a  sample  of  the  rest. 


TOO  MUCH  REQUIRED. 

The  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  morals  is  often  one 
merely  of  degree.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  danger  of 
too  little ;  and  on  the  other,  the  equal  or  greater  one  of  too 
much.  What  is  thus  true  in  the  province  of  morals,  is  equally 
truein  that  of  education ;  especially  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  labor  required  of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  common  mistake,  we 
think,  of  teachers  at  the  present  day  to  require  too  much. 

This  may  be  done  indirectly,  by  assuming  that  facts  and 
principles  long  familiar  to  the  teacher  are  equally  so  to  his 
pupils,  and  thus  in  effect  requiring  too  much  of  previous 
knowledge.  Any  teacher  who  will  test  the  proficiency  of  his 
pupils  by  searching  questions,  will  soon  find  that  he  has 
made  mistakes  of  this  sort. 

.  But  a  more  common  error  is  that  of  assigning  lessons  too 
long,  or  too  difficult  to  be  thoroughly  mastered.  This  prac- 
tice is  none  the  less  injurious  that  it  springs  from  a  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  the  most  he  can  for  his 
pupils.  He  should  remember  that  he  will  do  the  most  for 
them  by  not  attempting  too  much.  Instead  then  of  begin- 
ning the  term  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  a  certain 
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cmount  of  ground  must  be  traveled  over  during  the  term,  let 
the  purpose  be  formed,  and  steadily  adhered  to,  that  what* 
ever  is  done,  shall  be  done  inlelliffetUly  and  thoroughly — ^that 
difficulties  that  fairly  lie  within  the  compass  of  the  lesson 
shall  be  explained  and  illustrated  until  they  are  understood 
by  all  in  the  class  ;  and  let  this  be  done  habitually.  So  far 
as  the  point  under  conr^ideration  is  involved,  the  secret  of 
successful  teaching  lies  in  this :  the  thorovgh  mastery  of  every 
lesson  given  to  the  class,  followed  by  frequent  and  searching 
reviews.  The  old  maxim,  directing  the  Roman  pupil  how  to 
use  books,  of,  "wmcA  not  many^^  is  as  good  for  both  pupils 
and  teachers  of  the  present  day  as  for  those  to  whom  it  was 
first  given. 


EXTRACTS. 

**  No  great  nation  can  allow  itself  to  be  killed  without  de- 
fending itself, 

^ Let  the  South  take  care!  to  have  against  it  both  right 
and  might  is  twice  as  much  as  is  needed  to  be  beaten. — 
Gasparin. 

"  Principles  are  rained  in  blood." 

"  The  first  French  Revolution  was  the  last  great  awaken- 
ing of  the  European  intellect;  as  every  other  such  awaken- 
ing it  was  followed  by  wars<, 

*  For  all  the  paat  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 
Wherever  Thought  M^ih  wedded  Foc^'" 

"  It  would  almost  appear  to  be  an  inseparable  characteris- 
tic of  the  mode  in  which  mankind  is  educated,  that  truth 
after  truth  is  lodged  in  the  general  mind  in  an  extreme  and 
one-sided  form."—  Bague. 


Office  op  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
New  Britain,  Aug.  10th,  1862. 
The  following  amendments  were  made  to  the  school  law 
at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.     The  first  rela- 
VoL.  IX.  17 
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ting  to  school  taxes  settles  a  question  which  has  caused  con* 
siderable  dispute  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  It  requires 
various  branches  of  business  to  be  taxed  in  the  district  where 
the  business  is  carried  on,  whether  the  individuals  reside  in 
the  same  district  or  not 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  rate  bills,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  be  under&tood.  It  is  the  only  provision  of 
the  law  which  applies  to  the  payment  of  tuition  by  those 
attending  school. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  Superintendent. 

CHAPTER   XXin. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  ^'an  Act  concerning  Edu- 
cation." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened  : 

Sec  1.  Whenever  any  school  district  shall  impose  a  tax,  the  inter- 
est of  all  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  business,  now  by 
law  subject  to  taxation,  whether  carried  on  by  corporations,  copart- 
nerships or  individuals,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  consist  of  real 
estate  situated  out  of  the  district,  shall  be  taxed  in  the  school  district 
where  said  business  is  located  or  carried  on,  whether  the  owner  or 
owners  reside  therein  or  not,  and  said  property  shall  not  be  taxed  in 
any  other  school  district. 

Sec  2.  .All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Approved,  July  1st,  1862. 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

An  Act  in  alteration  of  "  an  Act  concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  in  all  cases  where  'any  school  district  have  chosen  a 
committee,  clerk,  treasurer,  or  collector,  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  prescribed  by  law,  and  others  have  not  been  legally  appointed  in 
their  stead,  and  when  any  clerk  of  any  school  district  may  not  have 
been  sworn,  the  official  acts  of  such  officers  shall  not  therefor  be 
deemed  or  held  to  be  invalid. 

Sec  2.  That  where  a  copy  of  the  notice  for  a  school  district  meet- 
ing may  not  have  been  lefl  with  the  clerk,  or  a  part  of  the  committee 
may  have  neglected  to  sign  such  notice,  or  the  same  may  have  been 
informal,  the  doings  of  such  meetings  heretofore  held  shall  not  there- 
for be  deemed  or  held  to  be  invalid. 

Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  from  and  after  the  day  of  its  pas- 
sage ;  providedj  it  shall  not  affect  any  suit  now  pending. 

Approved,  July  2^  1862. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

An  Act  in  alteration  of  an  act  entitled  *^an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in 
alteration  of  an  act  concerning  Education." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
AssemUy  convened : 

Sbc.  1.  Any  school  district,  in  lawful  meeting,  may  fix  or  authorize 
its  district  committee  to  fix,  a  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  persons 
attending  school,  or  by  their  parents,  guardians,  or  employers,  towards 
the  expenses  of  instruction,  fuel,  books,  or  other  expenses,  over  and 
above  the  money  received  from  the  town  or  state  appropriations ;  and 
the  selectmen  and  board  of  visitors,  as  a  board,  shall,  on  application  of 
the  district  committee,  exempt  therefrom  all  persons  whom  they  con- 
sider unable  to  pay  the  same :  and  the  selectmen  shall  draw  an  order 
on  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  such  district  is  located  in  favor 
of  such  district  for  the  amount  of  such  abatements. 

Sec.  2.  The  rate  of  tuition  fixed  as  aforesaid  shall  not  exceed  six 
dollars  per  scholar  for  each  school  year,  or  a  proportionate  sum  for 
each  term  of  schooling  or  part  of  a  year,  except  in  districts  where  dif- 
ferent grades  of  common  schools  are  established,  where  the  rate  for 
the  higher  grades  shall  not  exceed  twelve  dollars. per  scholar  for  each 
school  year. 

Sec.  3.  Such  rate  of  tuition  may  be  fixed  by  a  district  at  any  time 
during  the  school  year,  or  within  three  weeks  after  the  close  thereof, 
and  shall  be  assessed  on  all  the  persons  who  may  attend  or  have 
attended  the  school  of  such  district  during  said  year,  or  upon  their 
parents,  guardians,  or  employers ;  and  for  any  person  attending  school 
during  any  part  of  a  term,  the  whole  tuition  fee  for  said  term  shall  be 
paid,  except  in  case  of  absence  from  school  on  account  of  sickness, 
death,  removal  from  the  district,  or  other  good  reason,  when  the  dis- 
trict committee  may  make  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  sum  to  be 
paid  for  such  person ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  deduction  be  made  for 
any  absence  except  for  a  continuous  absence  of  not  less  than  four 
weeks. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  a  rate  of  tuition  has  been  fixed  by  any  school 
district  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  rate  bill  or 
assessment  of  such  tuition  shall  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  dis- 
trict committee,  and  may  be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  district  collector,  then  to  either  constable  of  the  town; 
and  said  collector  or  constable  shall  have  the  same  power  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  same,  as  is  possessed  by  collectors  of  town  taxes ;  and 
such  constable  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  for  collecting  as  are 
allowed  the  collectors  of  state  taxes. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed ;  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  suit  now  pending, 
or  the  collection  of  any  rate  bill,  or  assessment  of  tuition,  heretofore 
legally  made. 

Approved,  July  9th,  1862. 
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CHAPTER   LVr. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  "  an  Act  concerning  Education." 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  in  Greneral 
Assembly  convened: 

That  in  all  cases  where  any  school  district  in  this  state  shall  hare 
neglecte'd  to  elect  either  or  any  of  the  annual  officers  for  such  district, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  act  passed  May  Session,  1856,  entitled  '^an  Act  in 
addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  ^  an  Act  concerning  Education,'"  the 
proceedings  of  such  district,  in  electing  such  officers  in  a  mode  differ- 
^)t  from  that  prescribed  in  said  aet,  and  the  neglect  of  the  clerk  of 
any  school  district  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  making  up  his  record,  shall  not  for 
such  reason  invalidate  the  acts  and  doings  of  any  sucli  district,  but  the 
same  shall  be  and  hereby  are  confirmed  and  made  valid. 

Approved,  July  10th,  1862. 
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The  Thirteenth  Anniversary  of  this  institation  occured 
on  the  23d  of  July.  The  annual  examination  of  the  school 
took  place  on  the  2l8t  and  22d,  and  the  several  exercises 
were  highly  creditable  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teaching 
exercises  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  very 
satisfactory  and  interesting. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  20th,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Rus- 
sell preached  to  the  graduating  class  from  the  words,  '*  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  On  Monday  evening  Prof.  Buckham 
gave  an  address.  This  was  well  written  and  sound,  abound- 
ing in  good  counsel.  On  Tuesday  evening  an  oration  and 
poem  were  given  before  the  literary  societies.  The  former 
was  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  of  Hartford,  and  was  a 
performance  of  marked  ability.  The  poem  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Naugatuck,  was  far  more  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable than  usual  on  similar  occasions. 
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The  exercises  of  the  gradaating  class  were  highly  merito- 
rioos,  and  gave  decisive  proof  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
several  members  of  the  class.  The  following  order  of  exer- 
cises was  observed  on  the  occasion  :— 

1.  Introductory  Prayer. 

2.  Chorus;  ^Joy!  Joy!  Freedom  to  day!"  Benedict. 
Joy  1  joy  1  Freedom  to-day !  Care !  care !  drive  it  away  1 

Youth,  health  and  vigor  our  senses  o'erpower; 
Trouble  !  count  it  for  nought !  Banish,  banish  the  thought  I 
Pleasure  and  mirth  shall  rule  o'er  this  hour. 
Nature,  all  her  glory  showing, 
Azure  skies  and  balmy  air, 

Equal  smiles  on  all  bestowing. 

Bids  each  heart  her  bounty  share. 

9.  American  Education.  Israel  F.  Loomts,  Westchester. 

4.  Bible  Burials.  Luot  A.  Tracy,  New  Britain. 

5.  Connecticut  Carrie  E.  Day,  Westchester. 

6.  Manliness  of  Character.  Smith  S.  Ventres,  Haddam. 

7.  Song  AND  Chorus;  Anthem  of  Liberty.  Willis. 

Anthem  of  Liberty,  solemn  and  grand, 
Wake  in  thy  loftiness,  sweep  thro'  the  land. 
Light  in  each  breast  anew  patriot  fires, 
Pledge  the  old  ^ag  again,  flag  of  our  sires. 
Fling  all  thy  folds  abroad,  banner  of  light. 

Wave,  wave  forever,  flag  of  our  might ! 
God  for  our  banner,  Freedom  and  Eight ! 
Spirit  of  Unity,  potent,  divine, 
Come  in  thy  kindliness,  all  hearts  entwine ; 
Prove  to  our  enemies,  ever  a  rock, 
And  to  each  traitor  scheme,  ruinous  shoQk, 
Wake  the  old  banner  word,  shout  it  amain, 

Union  forever,  once  and  again ! 

Union  forever !  God  it  maintain. 
Shade  of  our  forefathers !  pass  thro'  the  land. 
Clothed  in  full  majesty,  terrible,  grand ; 
Fright  from  their  lurking  place  treason  and  wrong, 
Wake  the  old  loyalty,  earnest  and  strong, 
This  for  our  panoply,  what  can  befall, 

Steadfast  and  loyal,  naught  can  appall. 

Thus  to  be  loyal,  God  help  us  all. 
Come,  kindly  Trinity,  noblest  and  best, 
Faith,  hope  and  Charity,  rule  in  each  breast ; 
Faith  in  our  Fatherland,  Hope  in  our  Lord, 
Charity  still  to  all,  blindly  whoVe  erred, 
God  save  the  Government,  long  it  defend, 

Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  Father  and  Friend, 

Thine  be  the  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen,  Amen. 
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S*  The  Influence  of  Scholars.  *Hubeb  Clark,  Portland. 

9.  Sobieski.  Ltdia  A.  Staats,  Norwalk. 

10.  Hugh  MiUer.  Charles  F.  Holt,  New  Britain. 

11.  Enthusiasm.  Alice  Norton,  Berlin. 

12.  Semi-Chorus  ;  Spring.  J.  W.  Kalliwoda, 

Each  whisper  of  the  willow,  each  murmur  of  the  pine, 
Each  ripple  of  the  billow,  in  joyful  concert  join. 
The  happy  birds  with  anthems,  each  grove  and  forest  cheer, 
From  hill  to  dale  repeating — the  welcome  spring  is  here. 
Now  thro'  the  dimpled  water,  the  shallop  hies  along, 
And  thro'  the  woodland,  echoes  the  maiden's  cheerful  song, 
Each  living  thing  rejoices,  in  Him  who  made  the  spring. 
We'll  shout  with  swelling  voices,  and  cheerful  praises  sing. 

13.  Our  Common  Schools.  Simeon  H.  Jennings,  Easton* 

14.  The  Secrets  of  the  Teacher's  Power.  Ellen  E.  Welles, 

Wethersfield. 

15.  The  Lesson  of  the  Times  with  respect  to  Education,  with  the 

Valedictory.    Asa  K.  Butts,  Westminster. 

16.  Singing;  America* 

1.  My  Country !  'tis  of  thee  8.  Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty.  And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Of  thee  I  sing ;  Sweet  Freedom's  song; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died,  Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride,  Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 

From  every  mountain  side,  Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

Let  Freedom  ring.  The  sound  prolong. 

2.  My  native  country,  thee—         4.  Our  Father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Land  of  the  noble,  free —  Author  of  Liberty, 

Thy  name  I  love ;  To  thee  we  sing. 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills.  Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 

Thy  woods  and  temj  led  hills.  With  Freedom's  holy  light; 

My  heart  with  raptue  thrills.  Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Like  that  above  Great  God,  our  King. 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

18.  Parting  Hymn.  By  Israel  F.  Looms. 

1.  School  day  scenes  and  fancies  o'er, 

Like  a  dream  have  passed  away ; 
Life  the  earnest  lies  before  us, 

Pointing  to  a  nobler  fray. 
Classmates  !  we  will  meet  in  gladness 

When  we  think  upon  the  past ; 
Can  we  feel  with  aught  but  sadness. 

That  this  meeting  is  our  last. 

2.  No !  while  hope  is  ever  lending, 

Radiance  to  the  brow  of  fate, 

*  Excused  by  reqaest. 
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Saddened  memoiy  still  is  bending 

O'er  the  heart  with  joy  elate* 
Warmer  now  is  every  feeling, 

Toward  those  friends  who  share  our  lot, 
While  swift  time  is  onward  stealing, 
Soon  to  loose  the  cherished  knot. 
8.     Onward,  till  oar  toil  is  ended 

For  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Right  I 
Till  our  upward  path  is  blended 

Into  everlasting  light 
Now  the  outward  bonds  are  broken, 

Now  we  part — and  is  it  well  ? 
Rest — ^there's  yet  one  word  unspoken, 
Classmates — teachers — all  farewell ! 
19.  Benedietion. 

The  Diploma  of  the  institution  was  then  given  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing by  Hon.  F.  Gillette,  who  made  a  very  appropriate  address  to 
the  graduating  class. 


LADIES. 


Carrie  E.  Dat, 
Alice  Norton,     . 
Ltdia  a.  Staats, 
Lucy  A-  Tract,    . 
Ellen  E.  Welles, 


Asa  E.  Butts, 
Huber  Clark, 
Charles  F.  Holt, 
Simeon  H.  Jennings, 
Israel  F.  Looms, 
Smith  S.  Ventres, 


GENTLBUEN. 


Westchester. 
Berlin. 
Norwalk. 
New  Britain. 
Wethersfield. 


Westminster. 

Portland. 

New  Britain. 

Easton. 

Westchester. 

Haddam. 


The  singing  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thompson,  and,  like 
all  the  exercises,  gave  very  great  and  general  satisfaction  to  a  large 
audience. 


WAR'S  COMPENSATIONS. 

(The  following  eloquent  extract  is  from  the  address  given  by  the 
Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.) 

In  glancing  at  the  compensations  which  are  to  come  from 
this  war,  it  woald  be  a  great  oversight,  should  I  omit  to 
notice  the  education  and  discipline  which  it  must  give  the 
nation.  "  Crosses  are  ladders  which  lead  upward,"  says  the 
proverb.     And  again,  ''  Adversity  is  a  stern,  but  thorough 
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teacher."  These  troths  ai^  no  leas  trde  of  nations  than  of 
individaals.  Virtue,  activity,  honor,  manliness,  achieve- 
naent,  are  nursed  into  grandeur  by  trials,  hardships,  strng- 
gles,  and  conflicts.  Power  is  horn  of  adversity,  just  as 
sparks  are  of  the  flinty  rock  when  struck  by  the  iron  hoof 
of  the  courser  galloping  over  the  hills. 

It  is  said  of  many  men  who  went  from  England  to  the 
Crimean  War,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  horrid  front 
of  battle,  and  saw  *< death  shots  falling  thick  and  fast" 
around  them,  and  felt  the  earth  shake  from  the  terrific  thun- 
der of  battle,  that,  although  they  went  out  as  gay,  thought- 
less, vain,  aimless  men,  they  returned  sobered,  wiser,  earnest, 
energetic  men,  and  took  rank  among  the  builders  of  society. 
Thus  nations  are  often  developed  and  vitalized  anew.  Jus- 
tice, self-denial,  and  heroism  are  qualities  which  make  a 
people  truly  great,  and  these  qualities  are  strengthened  by 
war.  While  the  sword  is  a  fearful  lancet  which  sometimes 
bleeds  a  nation  to  .death,  it  ofteqer  cur^s  than  kills,  by  exter- 
minating fatal  maladies,  and  quickening  the  languid  pulses 
with  the  thrill  of'  a  new  and  better  life,  such  as  Lazarus 
must  have  felt  when  awaking  in  his  tomb,  and  triumphing 
over  its  corruptions.  .  Thought,  activity,  courage,  generosity, 
and  self-denial  are  stimulated,  magnanimity  is  fostered  and 
faith  winged.  All  persons,  hot  only  men,  but  women,  and 
little  children  even  fijid  enough  to  think  of,  to  do,  and  to 
pray  for,  beyond  themselves.  The  orbit  of  their  existence 
no  longer  contracted  within  their  own  narrow  spheres,  is 
suddenly  expanded  to  embrace  country,  with  all  its  precious 
freight  of  interests,  hopes  and  memories  at  stake. 

How  many  thousands  of  lazy,  lounging  men,  who  were 
living  with  no  aspirations  or  purposes  higher  than  them- 
selves have  been  thrilled  by  the  trumpet  of  war,  and  started 
up  from  their  voluptuous  dreams  into  heroes,  their  pulses, 
for  the  first  time,  leaping  with  the  inspiration  of  a  generous 
emotion,  and  the  luxury  of  a  resolute  purpose !  How  many 
thousands  of  young  men  have  exchanged  the  fopperies  and 
frivolities  of  fashionable  life  for  the  camp;  the  club-room, 
the  race-course,  the  gaming-table,  and  all  the  irksome  lassi- 
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tude  of  dissipation  and  vice,  for  the  excitement  and  thrill  of 
heroic  adventures  I  How  many  thousands  of  other  young 
men  have  forsaken  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  6reside, 
fortune,  all,  at  their  country's  call — some,  before  the  wreath 
had  faded  on  the  flushed  brow  of  the  beautiful  bride,  and 
others,  bending  over  the  cradle  of  the  first-born,  and  brush* 
lug  with  hot  kisses  from  the  fresh  cheek  of  the  unconscious 
little  sleeper  there,  the  tears  that  fell  upon  it  in  the  agonizing 
moments  of  the  last  farewell?  How  many  fathers  have 
brought  their  willing  boys  to  their  country's  altar,  and  hear- 
ing no  heavenly  voice,  bidding  them  to  spare,  have  laid 
them  thereon  to  bleed  and  die !  How  many  mothers  stand, 
weeping  around  the  sepulchres  in  which  were  laid  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  sons !  How  many  crosses  has  this  cruel 
war  erected  all  over  our  country,  which  must  prove  such 
ladders  as  the  dreaming  patriarch  saw,  with  angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending  on  errands  of  consolation  to  trusting 
war-stricken  souls,  and  of  salvation,  we  would  fain  believe, 
to  the  country !  What  wrestlings  of  soul,  what  self-sacrifi- 
ces, what  crucifixions  of  human  baseness  do  these  touching, 
beautiful  and  sublime  consecrations  involve!  A  people 
that  should  not  grow  into  moral  giant-hood  under  such  a 
tuition,  must  be  organically  dwarfed*  Impossible!  For 
sixteen  months,  under  the  dark  war-cloud,  the  angels  have 
been  wrestling  with  us,  "to  make  us  strong  like  princes,  that 
we  might  have  power  with  God,  and  with  men,  and  pre- 
vail." For  sixteen  months  the  shadowy  forms  of  our  revo- 
lutionary fathers  have  been  walking  with  us,  to  inspire  our 
souls  with  courage,  and  gird  us  with  their  own  great  and 
invincible  armor.  They  say  to  us  again  and  again,  "Let 
the  hero  born   of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel." 


For  tb«  Common  School  Joamal. 
PRACTICAL  SHORT  HAND. 

"  Of  all  toil  done  by  man  on  this  earth,  literary  composition 
is  the  most  exhausting.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
preachers  lose  their  health  and  their  lives  in  a  vocation  which, 
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rightfully  pursued,  is  most  favorable  to  longevity.  They 
think  it  is  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  which  kills  them,  be- 
cause their  bodily  weakness  takes  the  form  of  sore  throat. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  the  writing  that  does  the  business — the 
six  or  eight  hours  of  daily  bending  over  a  desk.  This  is  what 
reduced  Edwards  to  a  listless  skeleton  and  that  sent  Chan- 
ning  to  his  account  before  his  time.  This  is  what  fills 
steamers  with  pallid  pastors,  and  makes  clergyman  and  dys- 
peptic synonymous  terms." 

We  quote  from  a  (to  us)  unknown  author,  but  there  is  a 
force  to  his  convictions,  that  requires  no  signature  to  give 
them  authority. 

Students,  teachers  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  ministers,  have 
daily  a  burden,  added  to  their  other  labors,  which  is  sinking 
the  best  and  most  ambitious  of  them,  into  an  early  grave. 

We  hear  of  the  steel  pen  disease,  of  nervous  debility,  &c., 
and  though  some  may  trace  these  diseases  to  other  causes, 
we  think  they  would  be  much  less  frequently  mentioned, 
were  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  writing  that 
now  takes  three  hours  in  one  hour,  leaving  the  remaining 
two  hours  for  walking  in  some  cool  and  shady  grove,  and 
communing  with  nature  in  her  varied  forms.  And  would 
not  our  literati,  and  our  business  men  too,  be  happier,  holier, 
and  better  fitted  for  all  the  duties  of  life,  by  such  a  relief  from 
drudgery  ? 

But  we  did  not  design  to  treat  of  hygiene  exclusively.  As 
a  saving  of  labor  the  ability  to  write  three  times  as  fast  as 
we  now  do,  and  with  one-fourth  the  labor,  would  be  as  valu- 
able to  the  strong  and  ambitious  as  to  the  weak. 

The  student  could  take  a  full  report  of  the  valuable  lec- 
tures of  his  course,  instead  of  preserving  a  meager  outline, — 
the  lawyer  could  write  out  the  evidence  in  an  important  trial 
in  the  witnesses  own  language ;  but  we  will  not  specify  the 
advantages  of  a  more  rapid  system  of  writing.  There  is  no 
walk  in  life — among  the  active — where  it  would  not  be  found 
of  service. 

But  here  we  meet  a  graver  and  more  practical  question. 

^  Can  the  labor  of  writing  be  abridged  ?"  or  ^'  can  it  be  done 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  become  of  practical  utility  to  literary 
and  business  men  ?" 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  it,  for  many  years ;  and 
none  of  them  have  proved  entirely  successful.  The  systems 
employed  have  been,  either  too  imperfect  to  be  legible,  or 
too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  practice  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  to  introduce  another  system — 
the  latest,  fullest,  simplest,  and  as  is  believed,  the  most  prac- 
ticable. 

It  differs  entirely  from  any  previous  system,  in  its  alpha- 
bet and  fundamental  principles — being  as  widely  removed 
from  Mr.  Pitman^s  Phonography  as  his  system  was  from 
Taylor^s,  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  distinguished  from  other  systems  of  short  hand  wri- 
ting by  the  following  characteristics. 

Isl.  It  represents  the  sounds  of  the  language  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  system ;  consequently  it  is  more  readily, 
and  unmistakably  legible  than  any  other;  and  is  in  this 
respect,  not  at  all  inferior  to  our  common  style  of  writing. 
Ministers  who  use  written  sermons,  would  read  the  system  in 
the  pulpit,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

2d.  It  is  more  rapidly  written  than  any  other  that  has 
been  designed  for  the  use  of  literary  men,  being  written  muoh 
more  rapidly  than  the  corresponding  style  of  phonography.  . 

3d.  It  is  so  simple  and  natural  as  to  be  reduced  to  prao- 
tice  very  readily.  From  thirty  to  forty  hours  practice  wiU 
enable  any  one  to  write  it  correctly  and  readily ;  and  then  it 
is  only  necessary  to  employ  it,  in  the  common  business  of  life, 
for  a  time,  to  give  any  desirable  degree  of  skill  in  its  use. 

The  adept  can  write  the  simplest  style  at  the  rate  of  nine- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  per  minute. 

D.  P.  LINDSLEY. 

Harwinton,  Conn* 


DO  THEY  DO  IT? 

A  PRACTICAL  man  once  remarked  to  us,  "I  was  provoked 
the  other  day.     My  James    came  home  from  our  district 
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school,  and  said  he  had  done  studying  arithmetic.  He  bad 
been  through  three  times,  could  perform  all  the  examples, 
and  the  teacher  told  him  he  would  do.  He  need'nt  study  it 
any  more.  Now  I  was,  of  course,  pleased  with  this  an- 
nouncement. James  is  sixteen  years  old.  But  I  thought  I 
would  try  him.  So  I  said,  <  James,  there  is  a  wood  pile.  I 
paid  $3.00  per  cord  for  it.  Now  take  this  measure,  find  its 
contents,  and  tell  me  how  much  it  cost  tne.'  Now,  do  you 
think,  he  could  uot  do  it?  He  could'nt  begin  to  do  it.  He 
had'nt  learned  how.  I  say,  I  was  provoked.  James  had 
been  in  school,  teacher  was  popular;  he  was  reported  doing 
well  and  was  costing  me  some  money  out  of  pocket,  besides 
his  time.  I  had  hoped  some  return.  Bui  now  he  could  not 
perform  one  of  the  simplest  operations  of  practical  life.  And 
yet  his  teacher  said  he  would  do.  I  began  to  think  our  com- 
mon schools  a  humbug." 

Our  common  schools  were  established  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple for  all  the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents, 
neighbors,  citizens ;  to  make  accurate  business  men;  trust- 
worthy public  officers.  .  Do  they  do  it  ?  We  want  facts,  and 
ask  our  sober,  observing  men  to  bring  them  forward.  Let  us 
question  our  men  and  women,  old  and^  young,  **  who  have 
received  all  of  their  education"  in  these  schools.  Let  us  see 
their  hand- writing;  let  us  see  their  spelling;  let  us  hear  them 
read ;  let  us  see  their  letter  of  business  or  friendship;  let  us 
ask  them  to  make  out  the  town  taxes,  draft  a  bond  or  deed, 
east  the  interest  on  a  note  running  three  or  four  years,  and 
complicated  by  several  partial  payments.  Do  they  do  these 
things  readily  and  "  in  good  shape?"  Very  well,  if  they  do. 
But  did  they  acquire  their  skill  in  the  common  school,  or  in 
the  severe  school  of  active  life  ?  New  let  us  question  them 
in  Geography,  English  Grammar  and  United  States  History. 
Are  they  "  at  home"  in  these  important  things  ?  If  they  are, 
did  they  gain  their  aptness  in  the  common  school?  Now  let 
us  go  to  our  men^of  influence  in  churches  and  political  par- 
ties;  to  our  skillful  men  in  our  factories,  counting-rooms  and 
banks;  to  our  selectmen  and  other  town  officers  ;  to  our  best 
formers  who  know  their  soil  and  what  to  do  with  it;  to  our 
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master  mechanics,  who  plan  the  work  and  execute  it  dex- 
tronsly.  Did  they  gain  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  com- 
mon school,  or  did  they  learn  most  of  it  afterward  from  other 
masters — from  the  strong  minded  parent,  the  professional 
teacher,  the  merchant,  artisan,  or  public  officer  with  whom 
they  served  ? 

Many  parents  feel,  when  they  come  to  test  their  children, 
after  their  school  days  are  over,  somewhat  as  our  friend  above 
felt.  And  so  do  many  feel,  in  after  life,  when  they  reflect 
how  little  of  practical  value  they  learned  in  the  common 
school.  But  it  is  true,  teachers  can  not  give  brains  to  pupils. 
It  is  true  that  the  teacher  and  the  text-book,  at  the  best,  can 
lead  the  student  but  a  little  way  into  real  life.  But  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  our  teaching  might  well  be  more  practical^ — 
that  it  ought  to  show  the  young  how  to  do,  at  least  the  most 
common  things^  to  apply  the  most  common  principles  in  every 
day  life.  Our  educators  may  plead  rightly,  that  their  great 
work  is  to  teach  how  to  learn;  but  let  them  not  forget  the 
ultimate  object  in  training  children  should  be  to  teach  them 
those  things  they  will  need  to  know  when  they  become  men. 
Then  our  teachers  must  be  practical  men  and  women  (both, 
to  make  the  work  complete,)  no  novices  in  common  affairs, 
apt  in  showing  how  to  do  what  they  teach. — New  Hampshire 
Journal  of  Education, 


RULES  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

1.  Begin  to  teach  any  science,  with  the  elements,**— the 
foundations, — the  sources  of  the  science,  and  remain  there 
till  they  are  well  uTiderstood- 

2.  In  descriptions,  show,  first^  if  possible,  the  thing  itself; 
next,  its  best  illustrations  by  pictures,  drawings,  or  appara- 
tus; last,  descriptive  or  defining  words, 

3.  Let  nothing  be  learned  by  mere  rote;  have  every  term 
and  principle  understood  when  committed  to  memory. 

4.  Let  technical  names  follow  the  idea.  When  the  idea 
is  comprehended,  give  its  name,  and,  if  possible,  its  etymo- 
logical pertinency. 
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5.  A  rule  should  be  the  summing  up,  in  the  briefest  and 
happiest  terms,  of  the  results  of  a  prior  investigation,  the  bet- 
ter  to  keep  the  principle  in  memory  or  to  state  it  to  others, 
when  called  for.  Let  it  be  stated  after  the  leading  facts  that 
underlie  it  are  collected  and  understood. 

6.  Go  with  your  pupils  always,  in  pursuit  of  any  result  to 
which  you  would  lead  them.  Begin  on  the  earth  and  lead 
them  upwards.  Don't  take  too  long  steps,— don't  leap, — bat 
let  them  see  each  step  following  the  other  in  regular  succes- 
sion. Remember,  especially,  the  little  ones,  and  take  them 
by  the  hand,  if  necessary. 

7.  Never  assume  perfect  knowledge.  Let  your  pupils 
know  you  are  still  a  learner  a  little  ahead  of  them.  When 
you  do  not  know,  say  so,  assuring  them  you  will  try  to  find 
out  and  tell  them,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  importance.  But  let 
not  ignorance  of  things  you  ought  to  know  often  appear. 

8.  First,  draw  out  of  your  pupils  all  you  can  by  well  put 
questions.  Let  your  communications,  illustrations  and  rules 
follow. 

9.  Be  familiar,  as  near  your  pupils  as  possible,  inclining 
toward  them,  looking  at  them  in  the  eye,  and  reading  every 
emotion. 

10.  Be  earnest,  as  though  the  thing  you  are  now  teaching 
is  the  most  important  in  the  world  ;  impressive,  as  though 
determined  to  leave  a  mark  that  can  not  be  obliterated. 

11.  Demand  the  strictest  attention,  and  always  stop  when 
you  find  any  member  of  a  class  listless  or  trifling. 

12.  Be  patient  with  the  slow  and  sure ;  they  will  be  your 
best  pupils  in  the  end :  and  never  try  the  patience  of  your 
class  by  keeping  them  until  they  are  wearied  out.—- Aetr 
Hampshire  Journal  of  Education. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  importance  of  moral  training  in  our  schools  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  regarded,  and  in  many  cases  no  attention  is  given 
to  the  subject.  We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  a  little 
work  recently  prepared  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Esq.,  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Schools,  SandoBky,  Ohio,  and  believe  it  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  aid  in  promoting  a  right  moral  tone 
in  the  hearts  of  the  yoang.  The  book  is  intended  for  oar 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  brief  and  appropriate  stories,  each  followed  by  a  few 
suggestive  and  pertinent  questions.  We  give  below  two 
stories,  and  the  questions,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book  and 
its  plan.  It  is  a  small  book,  and  we  presume  it  sells  fcr  about 
twenty-five  cents.  We  believe  great  good  would  result  from 
its  general  and  judicious  use. 

UNSELFISH    FRANCES. 

At  a  time  of  great  scarcity  in  Germany,  a  certain  rich 
man  invited  twenty  poor  children  to  his  house,  and  said  to 
them,  "  In  this  basket  there  is  a  loaf  of  bread  for  each  of  you ; 
take  it,  and  come  again  every  day  at  this  hour  tilt  God  sends 
us  better  times." 

The  children  seized  upon  the  basket,  wrangled  and  fought 
for  the  bread,  as  each  wished  to  get  the  best  and  largest 
loaf;  and  at  last  they  went  away,  without  even  thanking 
him. 

Frances  alone,  a  poor  but  neatly  dressed  child,  stood  mod- 
estly at  a  distance,  took  the  smallest  loaf  which  was  left  in 
the  basket,  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  then  went  home  in 
a  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

On  the  following  day  the  children  were  just  as  ill-behaved; 
and  poor  Frances  this  time  received  a  loaf  which  was  scarcely 
half  the  size  of  the  rest.  But  when  she  came  home  and  her 
mother  began  to  cut  the  bread,  there  fell  out  of  it  a  number 
of  bright  new  silver  pieces. 

Her  mother  was  perplexed,  and  said,  "  Take  back  the 
money  this  instant;  for  it  has,  no  doubt,  got  into  the  bread 
through  some  mistake." 

Frances  carried  it  back.  But  the  benevolent  man  said, 
^^No,  no!  it  was  no  mistake.  I  had  the  money  baked  in  the 
smallest  loaf  in  order  to  reward  you,  my  dear  child.  Re- 
member that  the  person  who  is  contented  with  the  smallest 
loaf  rather  than  quarrel  for  the  larger  one,  will  find  blessings 
still  more  valuable  than  money  baked  in  bread." 

1.  Did  I' tile  Frances  appear  to  be  a  selfi:?h,  or  an  unselfish  girl } 

2.  Of  twenty  children  in  this  room,  how  many  would  quieily  wait  as  lirtle 
Frances  did,  if  twenty  baskets  of  fruit,  some  larger  and  some  smalJer,  were  to 
be  oftered  them  ? 

3.  How  ought  each  and  all  to  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
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4  Which  would  feel  the  happiest,  those  who  wished  all  the  Inrgest  baskets 
for  themselvesy  or  those  who  should  be  glad  td  have  olhtrs  have  the  best  ? 

5.  Whom  do  we  all  love  the  best,  those  who  think  first  of  themselves,  or 
thoM  who  are  thoughtful  of  the  comforts  of  others  ? 


THE    SELFISH    BOY. 

Not  long  since  a  lady  attended  the  exhibition  of  some 
paintings,  at  which  several  schools  were  present.  A  little 
boy  and  girl  belonging  to  the  first  school  that  came  to  look 
at  them,  had  secured  a  good  seat,  where  they  could  see  with- 
out difficulty,  and  very  quietly  waited  for  the  exhibition  to 
commence. 

Just  before  the  time,  some  large  boys,  tall  enough  to  look 
oVer  all  the  little  heads,  came  crowding  up  to  the  front  seat, 
and  one  of  them  very  rudely  crowded  the  little  boy  and  girl, 
to  get  their  place.  The  lady  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  re- 
quested him  not  to  trouble  the  children. 

"1  came  here  first,"  he  replied,  "and  have  a  right  to  the 
seat." 

"  O,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "  they  were  here  long  before  you 
came  in ;  and  they  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  see  the 
paintings  if  they  are  farther  back,  while  you  can  look  over 
their  heads." 

"  Well,"  he  answered  in  a  surly  tone,  "  I  paid  my  money 
to  see,  and  I  am  going  to  see ;"  and  he  actually  pushed  one 
of  the  children  out  of  his  place. 

He  saw  the  paintings,  and  he  heard  the  explanations 
given.  But  do  you  think  the  selfish  boy  was  happy  ?  If  he 
was  his  face  did  not  tell  the  truth.  But  selfish  people  are 
never  trul§f  happy.  They  may  do  many  wicked  things  to 
obtain  their  desires,  but  they  can  not  be  happy. 

1.  How  ought  the  large  boys  to  have  selected  their  seats  at  the  exhibition  ? 

2  Would  you  expect  that  the  boy  that  would  contend  for  the  best  seat  at  an 
exhibition  or  in  the  school  room,  would  make  a  pleasant  companion?  Why 
not? 

3.  When  children  themselves  see  that  they  are  about  to  act  in  a  very  selfish 
manner,  what  ought  they  at  once  to  do  ? 

4.  How  must  we  always  feel  and  act  towards  others,  if  we  wcnld  make 
them  happy  and  ourselves  also  ? 

5.  Aud  if  we  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  the  good  of  others,  who  will  then 
be  the  happier? — Ourselves,  or  those  we  try  to  make  hapi;y  ? 


ALPHABET  OF  PROVERBS. 

A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft. 
Boasters  are  cousins  to  liars. 
Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. 
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Denying  a  fanlt  doublos  it 

Envj  shooteth  at  others  and  woundeth  herseE 

Foolish  fear  doubles  danger. 

God  reaches  us  good  things  bj  our  hands. 

He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  than  to  bear  them. 

Knavery  is  the  worst  trade. 

Learning  makes  a  man  fit  oompany  for  himself. 

Modesty  is  a  guard  to  virtue. 

Not  to  hear  conscience  is  the  way  to  silenoe  it. 

One  hour  to  day  is  worth  two  to-morrow. 

Proud  looks  make  foul  work  in  fair  ftoea. 

Quiet  conscience  gives  quiet  sleep. 

Richest  is  he  that  wants  least. 

Small  faults  indulged  are  little  thieves  that  let  in  greater. 

The  boughs  that  bear  most  hang  lowest 

Upright  walking  is  sure  walking. 

Virtue  and  happiness  are  mother  and  daughter. 

Wise  men  make  more  opportunities  than  they  find. 

You  never  loee  by  doing  a  good  turn. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  fire  without  light 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


No.  n. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Common  School  Jouknal,  was  given 
a  brief  sketch  of  our  American  Normal  Schools,  treating  of  them  in 
respect  to  number,  location,  and  expense.  It  is  proposed  to  resume 
and  complete  the  sketch,  as  far  as  originally  designed.  We  add  the 
foUowing  particulars,  therefore,  under  the  title  of 

IL  Expense.  New  Jersey  has  expended  by  State  action,  or  by 
private  liberality,  for  the  purposes  of  its  Normal  School,  about 
$120,000,  in  the  following  sums :  directly,  for  two  buildings  in  Tren« 
ton,  furniture,  grounds,  and  other  expenses,  between  $70,000  and 
$80,000 ;  and  Preparatory  School,  at  Beverly,  to  found  and  sustain 
which,  Paul  Farnum,  Esq.,  with  a  heart  like  the  Sun,  the  source  of 
light  and  heat  for  unknown  myriads,  gave  the  requisite  grounds,  build- 
ings, library,  to  the  value  of  $35,000,  and  $20,000,  in  addition  to 
which  he  had  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  for  the  first  year* 

Vol.  IX.  18 
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What  a  monument  I    Its  splendor  is  priceless.    The  State  appropri- 
ates $1,200  a  year  to  the  Nonnal  School. 

Pennsylvania  has  recognized  one  institution  as  a  Normal  School  at 
Millersville,  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  viz : 

1.  A  Hall  for  1,000  persons. 

2.  The  apparatus,  library,  boarding  accommodations,  and  school 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  persons,  and 

d.  Ten  acres  of  ground,  as  school  premises. 

Illinois  has  appropriated  the  interest  of  a  fund  of  $100,000,  has 
located  its  Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  on  a  tract  of  sixty 
acres,  in  addition  to  which  the  town  of  Bloomington,  to  secure  the 
locating  of  the  school  for  itself,  gave  $141,000,  and  one  hundred  acres 
more. 

Wisconsin  has  a  school  fund  of  $4,000,000,  and  a  university  fund 
of  over  $350,000.  The  State  University  is  located  at  Madison,  on  an 
eminence  near  Lake  Mendota,  surrounded  by  a  park  of  forty  acres. 
One-fourth  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  swamp  lands, 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Normal  School,  to  be  established  at 
Madison. 

Rhode  Island  gives  to  the  support  of  its  Normal  School,  at  Bristol, 
$4,000,  as  its  annual  appropriation. 

New  York  city  expends  $7,600  per  annum  for  its  Normal  Schools, 
besides  the  incidental  expenses. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  made  one  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  one  year, 
to  its  school. 

Transylvania,  Kentucky,  the  seat  of  a  University,  gives  the  use  of 
$100,000  of  University  property,  to  its  Normal  School,  by  the  trus- 
tees, amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  in  addition  to  which  the 
State  gives  $12,000  as  annual  appropriation.     This  failed. 

III.  Number  of  Graduates.  From  the  latest  statistics  which 
are  at  hand,  we  give  the  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  four  Mas- 
sachusetts Schools,  as  2,525 ;  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School, 
at  Albany,  as  1,158 ;  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  as  1 68; 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  as  146  ;  of  the  Upper  Can- 
ada Normal  School,  as  1,430 ;  a  total  of  5,397  alumni,  not  to  add  the 
hundreds  of  others  not  on  the  records  before  us,  in  summing  up  the 
above  results. 

lY.  Number  of  Members.  To  the  above  array,  add  the  muoh 
greater  number  who  have  been  for  more  or  less  time,  members  of 
these  schools,  as  is  definitely  known,  viz:  in  Massachusetts  the  whole 
number  is  stated  at  5,271 ;  in  New  York,  3,405 ;  in  Michigan,  1,200; 
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in  Connecticut,  1,744  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  506  ;  in  New  Jersey,  353 ; 
in  Upper  Canada,  2,805,  besides  the  thousands  whom  the  above  fig- 
ures do  not  include,  in  other  State  Schools,  and  in  those  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  in  respect  to  which  definite  information  can  not  here  be 
given.  • 

V.  Present  Number  op  Members.  The  School  at  Westfield 
Mass.,  has  150  members;  that  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  263  ;  that  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  80  ;  that  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  90 ;  that  at  Trenton,  N.  J^ 
120;  that  at  Bloomington,  111.,  150;  that  at  Ypsilanti,  Michi,  300; 
the  whole  amounting  to  1,173.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  of  Nor- 
mal Scholars  in  the  five  States,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  was  found  to  be  at  a  certain  time, 
311  males  to  937  females. 

The  "  American  Normal  School  Association,'*  originating  in  a  Con- 
vention held  at  New  York  city,  August,  1855,  has  held  seven  annual 
meetings,  the  results  of  which  have  been  incalculably  valuable  and 
effective,  for  the  judicious  and  rapid  improvement  of  our  Systems  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  annual  report^  and  other  documents,  pre- 
pared and  sent  forth  by  these  and  other  officers  of  public  instruction, 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  topics  of  which  they  treat,  com- 
posing a  genuine,  voluminous,  highly  original,  and  unequaled  litera- 
ture of  education,  such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  formed  or  even 
seen.  The  vastness,  and  the  grandeur,  a«]d  the  moral  glory,  of  their 
beneficent,  illuminating  labors,  with  pen,  and  voice,  and  deed,  would 
be  deemed  incredible,  nay  overwhelming,  if  opened  in  detail,  for  the 
first  time,  before  any  mind,  however  familiar  with  large  views,  and 
generous  action. 

The  above  schedule  of  details  is  obviously  defective,  for  want  of 
access  to  full  returns.  Documents  supplying  the  deficiency,  would  be 
cordially  received  by  the  compiler  of  the  above.  The  half,  as  it  were, 
has  not  been  told.  Millions  of  money,  and  thousands  of  teachers,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  scholars,  nay,  millions,  if  we  include  whole  sec- 
tions in  our  view,  with  a  still  larger  host  of  deeply  interested  parents 
and  citizens,  to  which  add,  all  true  patriots,  are  the  means,  and  the 
partners  in  this  commanding  public  interest.  The  extent  of  the  field 
that  is  comparatively  untilled,  or  even  absolutely  wild,  rough,  and 
wholly  untouched,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  the  territories,  is 
yet  teiribly  and  wofuUy  large,  not  to  instance  the  ruder  districts  of 
the  older  States.  All  our  good  schools  siiould  be  adequately  sus- 
tained, and  new  ones  established,  in  all  the  waste  places. 

Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.  L.  W.  HABT. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WAR. 

1860. 

Meeting  of  South  Carolina  Secession  Convention,  Dec  17, 

Secession  ordinance  passed,  **  20, 
Major  Anderson  moves  his  forces  froifl  Fort  Moultrie  to 

Fort  Sumter,  (on  the  night  of)  ^  26, 

John  B.  Flovd  resigned  position  as  Secretary  of  War,  «  29, 

1861. 
Senator  Benjamin's  farewell  secession  speech  in  the  Senate,    Jan.    1, 
Departure  of  the  South  Carolina  Commisaicmers  from 

Washington,  "  4, 
Buchanan's  Fast,  "  4, 
Miss.  Convention  passed  ordinance  of  secession,  ^  9, 
Star  of  the  West  fired  on  from  Fort  Moultrie,  **  9, 
Fla.  and  Ala.  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  ^  11, 
Mr.  Seward's  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  "^  12, 
Navj  Yard  at  Fensaoola  seized  by  the  rebels,  "  12, 
Secession  ordinance  passed  by  6a.  Convention,  *^  19, 
Jeff.  Davis  withdrew  from  the  Senate,  "  21, 
Louisiana  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  ^  26, 
U.  S.  Mint  and  Custom  House  seized  at  New  Orleans,  ^  31, 
The  Montgomery  Convention  organized,  Feb.  4, 
Peace  Convention  organized  at  Washington,  "•  5, 
Jeff.  Davis  elected  President  and  Alex.  H.  Stevens  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  Mont- 
gomery Convention,  "  8, 
Jeff.  Davis  inaugurated,  *^  18, 
President  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington,  ^  23, 
Texas  declared  out  of  the  Union,  Mar.  4, 
Commissioners  from  the  Montgomery  Government  left 

Washington,  Apr.  11, 

Attack  on  Sumter,  «"  12, 

President's  call  for  75,000  men,  «  16, 

Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  burnt,  •*  18, 

First  troops  arrive  at  Washington,  **  18, 

Mass.  Troops  attacked  in  Baltimore,  *'  19, 

N.  Y.  7th  regiment  started  for  Washington,  "  19, 

Gosport  Navy  Yard  abandoned,  "  20, 
21,000  stand  of  arms  taken  by  Illinois  troops  from  St, 

Louis  Arsenal,  ^  25, 

Capture  of  Camp  Frost  at  St.  Louis  by  Gren.  Lyon,  May  11, 

Gen.  Butler  enters  Baltimore,  *•  13, 

Ordinance  of  secession  passed  by  N.  C.  Convention,  **  20, 

Telegraphic  dispatches  seized  throughout  North,  ^  :  0, 

Death  of  Col.  Ellsworth,  *"  24^ 

Lieut.  Tompkins'  dash  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  ^  81, 

Battle  of  Philippi,  Western  Va.,  June    8, 

Border  State.  ^Con?«iti6!nsnt^ftk^ra^          Ky.,  «*  8, 

\ 


\ 
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Battle  of  Big  Bethel, 

Western  Virginia  Convention  met  at  Wheeling, 

Fast  Daj  in  the  rebel  states, 

Harper's  Ferry  evacuated, 

Mass.  Ist  regiment,  CoL  Cowdin,  left  Boston  for  war, 

Ohio  troops  fired  on  from  masked  battery  at  Vienna, 

Battle  of  Booneville,  Missouri, 

Marshal  Kane  arrested. 

The  Sumter  escaped  from  New  Orleans, 

Battle  of  Falling  Waters  iti  Western  Virginia, 

Congress  met,  y 

Batue  of  Carthage,  Missouri, 

Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  Western  Va., 

Battle  of  Carrick's  Ford,         «        « 

Advance  from  Washington  toward  ManassaSi 

Batile  of  Blackburn's  Ford, 

Battle  of  Bull  Run, 

Gen.  Fremont  arrives  at  St.  Louis, 

Gen.  McClellan  arrives  at  Washington, 

Battle  of  Dug  Spring,  Mo., 

Hampton  burnt. 

Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  death  of  Gen.  Lyon, 

The  banks  agree  to  take  $50,000,000  of  the  goverment  loan. 

Gen.  Fremont's  proclamation,  ^ 

Capture  of  forts  at  Hatteras, 

Gen.  Grant  takes  possession  of  Paducah, 

Battle  of  Summersville,  Western  Virginia, 

The  President  modifies  Fremont's  proclamation. 

Battle  of  Cheat  Mountain,  Western  Virginia, 

fiorrender  of  Lexington,  Missouri, 

National  Fast, 

Munson's  Hill  evacuated, 

Wilson's  Zouaves  attacked  at  Santa  Rosa  Island, 

Attack  on  our  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 

Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  death  of  Senator  Baker, 

Zagonyi's  charge  at  Springfield, 

Gen.  McClellan  appointed  General-in  Chief, 

Gen.  Fremont's  removal  from  his  command, 

Battle  of  Belmout,  Missouri, 

Capture  of  Fort  Royal,  S.  C., 

Q^.  Halleck  appointed  as  Fremont's  successor. 

Fast  in  rebel  states, 

News  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 

The  rebels  attack  Fort  Pickens, 

Congress  met, 

Gen.  Phelps  landed  troops  at  Ship  Island, 

Battle  at  Camp  Alleghany, 

iStone  fleet  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor. 

Battle  of  Drainesville, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

New  Haven.  L.  L.  Camp,  Esq.  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  Washington  School,  and  is  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  September,  term.  Mr.  Camp  has  bad  much  expe- 
rience and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  competent  and  efficient  instruct- 
or. We  welcome  his  return  to  professional  labors,  and  wish  him 
abundant  success. 

R.  H.  Park,  Esq.  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Wolcott 
School,  now  nearly  ready  for  opening.  Mr.  Park  has  had  a  large  ex- 
perience in  Norwich  and  New  Haven,  and  we  trust  he  will  find  hia 
new  situation  a  pleasant  one.    He  has  our  best  wishes.     .'^ 

Bridgeport.  N.  F.  Peck,  Esq.,  who  has  been  the  snooessful 
Principal  of  the  Golden  Hill  School,  has  resigned  and  gone  into  other 
business  at  Willimantic.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
has  previously  taught  in  another  part  of  Bridgeport  May  both  suo- 
ceed  in  their  new  situations. 

California.  The  sum  of  $3,000  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  which  was  to  be  opened  on  the 
third  Monday  of  July.  This  is  cheering  and  shows  that  the  cause  of 
popular  education  is  to  be  properly  cared  for  on  our  Western  borders. 
May  we  be  not  less  wise  here. 

New  London.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  examination 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School  of  this  city,  under  Miss  Wyman, 
July  dOth.  Every  vacant  place  in  the  room  was  crowded  by  attentive 
auditors.  We  noticed  Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven  and  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  platform.  The  examination  was 
thorough  and  very  creditable  to  the  young  ladies  and  their  teachers. 
The  essays  of  the  graduating  class  were  well  written,  and  read  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  We  have  seldom  if 
ever  been  present  at  a  public  exammation  of  any  school  which  in  all 
respects  was  more  satisfactory,  and  gave  better  evidence  of  skillful 
and  thorough  training.  On  the  31st  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  of  New  Lon- 
don, gave  the  closing  address  and  the  diplomas  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Haven.  We  regretted  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  before  these 
exercises. 

Greenwich.  The  schools  in  the  Center  or  Meeting  House  Dis«> 
trict  are  steadily  improving.  The  people  of  this  district  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  securing  first  rate  teachers  and  then  retaining  them  as 
long  as  possible.    The  school  has  veiy  much  changed  under  the  care 
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of  Mr.  Wright  and  his  assistants.  We  were  much*  interested  in  a 
visit  to  the  school  at  Mianus.  Since  we  were  last  there,  a  new  school 
house  has  been  erected  on  a  fine  lot,  and  the  school  appeared  welL 
The  kind,  conciliatory  manner  of  the  teacher  must  secure  the  love  of 
her  pupils.  We  know  that  in  several  other  districts  the  schools  have 
been  well  cared  for  bj  the  district  officers. 

Stamfobd.  In  a  short  visit  to  the  largest  graded  school  in  this 
borough,  we  saw  much  to  commend.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Coburn,  it 
seems  is  accustomed  to  occupy  a  few  moments  each  day  in  reading 
extracts  from  the  papers,  or  otherwise  acquainting  his  school  with  the 
principal  events  transpiring  in  this  country.  By  this  means  an  inter- 
est is  awakened  in  our  own  country,  and  its  geography  and  history 
are  taught  so  as  to  be  understood  and  remembered.  The  singing  in 
the  other  departments  was  good.  In  Miss  Lovell's  room  we  were 
pleased  with  the  custom  of  requiring  written  accounts  of  the  lessons. 
The  specimens  we  saw  were  very  correct. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 
Institutes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools, 
will  be  held  as  below  indicated.  We  hope  teachers  will  endeavor  to 
attend  in  their  respective  counties  and  that  they  will  be  in  attendance 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  The  regular  exercises  for  the 
teachers  will  commence  on  Tuesday  morning  of  the  week  named, 
though  a  lecture,  or  address,  to  the  people  will  be  given  on  the 
evening  preceding: — 

COUNTY.  PLACE.  TIMB  OP  COMMBNCINO. 

Windham  CJounty,  Chaplin,  Sept  16th. 

New  Haven    «  Wallingford,  Sept  23d. 

Middlesex       "  Westbrook,  Sept  30th. 

Litchfield        «  West  Cornwall,  Oct  2l8t. 

Fairfield,         "  Ridgefield,  Oct  28th. 

Tolland,  "  Stoffordville,    .  Nov.  6th. 

Each  of  the  above  will  be  held  for  the  term  of  four  days,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two,  which  will  be  only  two  days. 

NoBMAL  School.  The  next  term  of  this  institution  will  com- 
mence on  Wednesday,  September  17th.  Those  wishing  to  attend 
should  make  early  application  to  Hon.  David  N<  Camp,  New 
Britain. 
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Omissiok.  In  the  account  of  the  annitei^ry  exercises  of  tbe 
State  Normal  School,  we  inadyertentlj  omitted  naming  the  address 
before  the  alumni.  George  Fillow,  Esq.  of  Hartford,  gave  an  excel- 
fent  and  practical  address,  which  was  very  favorahlj  received.  Mr* 
Fillow  is  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  he  has  taught,  most  acceptably,  in  Hartford. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction was  held  in  Hartford  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  August* 
Though  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  in  some  previous  years, 
the  meeting  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  one.  In  our  next  we 
shall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  exercises  of  the  occasion. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

lite  New  Offmna$ties  for  men,  women  and  children.    By  Dio  LewU,  M.  D, 
With  three  hundred  illtutratione,     Boston :  Tioknor  &  Fields.    8vo.  274  pp. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  book.  It  will  prove  a  most  welcome  volume  to  mul- 
titudes of  teachers,  and  will  do  much  good.  The  directions  and  illustrations 
are  abundant  and  plain.  No  man  has  done  so  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  important  subject  of  physical  trainitig  as  Dr.  Lewis,  and  though  all  may 
not  fully  carry  out  all  the  detaib,  we  are  confident  that  great  good  will  leault 
from  the  study  of  this  book. 

Send  one  dollar  to  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Boston,  and  you  will  in  return  receive 
a  copy  of  the  book,  postage  paid. 
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Vol.  IX,  HARTFORD,  OCTOBER,  1862.  No.  10. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  physical  training  baa  been  too 
much  overlooked  in  our  systems  of  pablic  instruction.  In- 
deed,  until  quite  recently,  the  subject  has  scarcely  been 
thought  of.  Teachers,  pupils  and  parents  have  too  often 
regarded  it  as  the  sole  object  of  school  life  to  study  and  learn 
from  books.  As  a  natural  result,  our  schools  and  colleges 
have  graduated  many  book  scholars  who,  too  often,  have 
been  so  weak  physically,  as  to  be  wholly  disqualified  for  the 
duties  of  active  life.  The  highest  intellectual  training  can 
prove  of  but  little  worth  unless  accompanied  by  thorough 
physical  training.  To  secure  a  ^^  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  '*'  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  educators,  and  any  school 
which  seeks  to  cultivate  the  mere  intellect,  leaving  the  moral 
and  physical  natures  uncared  for  and  undisciplined,  will 
prove  of  but  little  worth  to  the  community. 

But  we  rejoice  that  the  public  mind  has  at  length  beeu 
awakened  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  physical  edu* 
cation  and  that  in  many  of  our  schools  provision  is  made  for 
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such  gymnastic  exercises  as  will  tend  to  the  right  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  At  educational  conventions  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  its  claims  have  been 
ably  presented  by  those  who  had  well  considered  its  im- 
portance. 

But  as  in  all  other  attempts  at  reforms,  the  leaders  are 
prone  to  push  the  subject  beyond  its  proper  position  and  to 
give  it  an  undue  prominence, — or  to  insist  that  some  special 
and  stated  exercises  are  indispensable.  Now  we  believe 
that  all  persons  require  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise 
in  order  to  a  healthy  existence.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  one  system  or  course  of  exercise^  precisely 
adapted  to  all  our  schools,  inasmuch  as  these  schools  diSer 
in  many  particulars.  In  many  of  our  country  districts,  the 
long  walks  of  the  pupils  and  the  errands  they  may  be  called  to 
attend  to  at  home,  will  do  much  toward  keeping  the  body  in 
a  healthful  condition,  and  such  pupils  will  need  but  little  atten- 
tion to  physical  training  in  school  more  than-  what  may  be 
essential  for  a  temporary  relief  gained  by  change  of  position. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  many  pupils.  They  are  so 
situated  that  they  get  but  little  exercise  out  of  school,— end 
that  quite  irregularly.  For  such  more  extensive  provision 
should  be  made,  and  we  believe  that  in  all  our  schools  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  half  day  may  be  devoted  to  some 
physical  exercises  which  will  prove  highly  useful,  without 
detracting  in  the  least  from  the  more  legitimate  work  of  the 
school  room.  Such  exercises,  by  affording  relief  and  change 
of  position,  will  make  the  discipline  of  the  school  easier. 

In  relation  to  all  physical  exercises,  a  few  points  should 
be  borne  in  mind : 

Ist  They  should  not  be  too  severe  nor  too  long  con- 
tinued. 

2d.  They  should  be  taken  with  as  much  regularity  as  may 
be.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  benefit  of  physical  ex- 
ercise is  lost  from  the  irregular  manner  in  which  It  is  taken. 
There  should  be  a  stated  time,  and  no  trifling  matter  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it  The  system  needs  it  daily 
]U8t  as  much  as  it  needs  food, — and  one  might  as  well  eat 
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the  proper  allowance  for  two  days  in  one  as  to  take  exercise 
in  one  day  to  suffice  for  two  or  three. 

3d.  In  order  that  physical  exercises  may  prove  in  the  high- 
est degree  profitable,  it  shoald  be  pleasant  in  itself  or  made 
BO  by  association. 

Sawing  wood  may  be  excellent  exercise  in  itself,  and  yet 
if  it  is  undertaken  as  a  drudgery,  and  dreaded  as  such,  it 
will  do  but  little  good.  So  with  walking,  rowing,  &c.  A  walk 
with  a  friend  or  with  some  pleasant  object  in  view,  would 
prove  exhilarating,  while  the  same  walk,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  of  no  benefit.  So  with  some  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  now  practiced  in  many  schools.  A  promi- 
nent part  of  their  benefit  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
participated  in  by  others  and  that  a*  pleasant  rivalry  is 
thereby  created. 

But  we  will  nor  enlarge.  We  would  advise  all  teachers 
to  have  some  calisthenic  exercises  in  their  schools.  They 
will  not  only  invigorate  the  body  but  quicken  the  mind. 
As  helps  to  teachers  we  would  name  ^'  Lewis'  new 
Gymnastics,"  and  a  work  on  Physical  Education,  by  Miss 
Beecher.* 

Herbert  Spencer  thus  truthfully  speaks  of  the  duty  of 
physical  education : 

Perhaps  nothing  will  so  much  hasten  the  time  when  body  and 
mind  will  both  be  adequately  cared  for,  as  a  diffusion  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  preservation  of  health  is  a  duty.  Few  seem  con- 
scious that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  morality.  Men's 
habitual  words  and  acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  treat  their  bodies  as  they  please.  Disorders  entailed  by 
disobedience  to  nature's  dictates,  they  regard  simply  as  griev- 
ances, not  as  the  effects  of  a  conduct  more  or  less  flagitious. 
Though  the  evil  consequences  inflicted  on  their  dependents, 
and  on  future  generations,  are  often  asgreat  as  those  caused 
by  crime,  yet  they  do  not  think  themselves  in  any  degree 
criminal.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  case  of  drunkenness,  the 
viciousness  of  a  purely  bodily  transgression  is  recognized  ; 
but  none  appear  to  infer  that,  if  this  bodily  transgression  is 

*  The  fonner  of  these  may  be  had  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  BoatOD,  Mass.,  for  $1, — 
tfafi  latter  of  Messrs.  Harper,  New  York,  for  fifty  cents.    They  are  both  yaluable. 
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vicious,  so,  too,  is  every  bodily  transgression.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  health  are  physical  sins. 
When  this  is  generally  seen,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
physical  training  of  the  young  receive  all  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Nature  is  a  strict  accountant ;  and  if  you  demand  of  her 
in  one  direction  more  than  she  is  prepared  to  lay  out,  she 
balances  the  account  by  making  a  deduction  elsewhere.  If 
you  insist  on  premature  or  undue  growth  of  any  one  part, 
she  will,  with  more  or  less  protest,  concede  the  point ;  but 
that  she  may  do  your  extra  work,  she  must  leave  some  of 
her  more  important  work  undone. 

In  primitive  times,  when  aggression  and  defense  were  the 
leading  social  activities,  bodily  vigor,  with  its  accompanying 
courage,  were  the  great  desiderata;  and  then  education  was 
almost  wholly  physical :  mental  education  was  little  cared 
for,  and,  indeed,  was  often  treated  with  contempt  But  now 
that  muscular  power  is  of  use  for  little  else  than  manual 
labor,  while  social  success  of  nearly  every  kind  depends  very 
much  on  mental  power,  our  education  has  become  alitiost 
exclusively  mental.  Instead  of  respecting  the  body  and 
ignoring  the  mind,  we  now  respect  the  mind  and  ignore  the 
body.  Both  these  attitudes  are  wrong.  We  do  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently realize  the  truth,  that  as,  in  this  life  of  ours,  the 
physical  underlies  the  mental,  the  mental  must  not  be  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  physical.  The  ancient  and  mod- 
ern conceptions  must  be  combined. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS.  . 

DonH  attempt  to  teach  too  many  branches. — It  is  a  very 
common  error  with  teachers,  and  especially  with  novices  in 
the  work,  to  undertake  to  teach  too  many  branches.  There 
is  quite  a  temptation  to  this  in  the  fact  that  both  parents  and 
pupils  are  pleased  thereby.  Two  or  three  studies,  at  one 
time,  in  addition  to  reading,  spelling,  &c.,  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient. Reading,  spelling  and  writing  should  be  well  taught 
in  all  our  schools,  and  they  should  not  be  made  subordinate 
to  any  other  studies.  Next  to  these,  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography  should  be  deemed  most  essential,  and  they 
should  not  give  place  to  any  of  the  ologies  and  osophies  now 
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so  nnmeroas.  K  there  is  any  discredit  in  not  being  familiar 
with  th^  sciences,  there  is  far  more  in  not  being  skilled  in 
reading  and  spelling. 

DonH  try  to  teach  too  much, — Remember  that  your  great 
duty  is  not  so  much  to  talk,  explain,  dilate  and  simplify,  as 
it  is  to  teach  the  papil  how  to  learn.  Yoa  can  not  learn  for 
him  nor  can  you  recite  for  him, — but  you  can  teach  him  how 
to  learn  and  how  to  recite  his  lessons.  This  may  require 
skill  and  judgment  on  your  part,  but  your  success  and  use 
fulness  as  a  teacher  require  their  exercise.  We  have  listened 
to  recitations  at  which  nearly  all  the  talking  was  done  by 
the  teacher,  and  that  with  very  little  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

DonH  be  impatient. — There  is  great  danger  of  a  teacher's 
becoming  impatient.  He  finds  it  necessary  often  to  repeat 
bis  directions  and  explanations.  His  pupils  do  not  seem  to 
heed  or  remember  his  instructions.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
manifest  impatience  and  it  usually  only  aggravates  the  diffi- 
culty. What  seems  to  be  negligence  or  inattention  on  the 
part  of  a  pupil,  may  be  the  result  of  natural  dullness  or  of 
the  power  of  early  association  and  habits.  In  such  cases 
"  patience  should  have  her  perfect  work."  But  if  a  pupil  is 
culpably  inattentive  and  heedless,  let  him  be « properly  disci- 
plined, but  let  it  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  not 
under  the  impulsive  movings  of  impatience. 

DonH  allow  yourself  to  be  fretful. — If  you  regard  the  pre- 
ceding admonition  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  you 
this.  Fretfulness  is  often  the  result  or  accompaniment  of 
impatience.  A  fretful  or  peevish  teacher  will  be  sure  to 
have  an  unpleasant  school.  His  spirit  will  infuse  itself  into 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  and  manifest  itself 
in  the  actions  of  the  pupils,—- causing  a  fretful,  snarling,  un- 
comfortable school.  Kind  and  pleasant  tones,  accompanied 
by  a  firm,  gentle  and  dignified  bearing,  always  exert  a  happy, 
refining  and  controlling  influence.  Therefore,  teacher,  if  you 
would  have  a  patient,  happy,  orderly  and  attentive  school, 
be  yourself  a  pattern  of  what  you  would  have  your  school 
be. 
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HINTS  ON  READING. 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS   FOB  ALL   THE   GRADES. 

Reading. — Teachers  should  adhere  rigidly  to  the  rule,  that 
no  reading  lesson  is  to  be  left  till  the  pupils  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  word  contained  in  it,  and  are  able  to  ex- 
press that  meaning  in  their  own  language.  When  defini- 
tions are  given  by  the  author,  in  connection  with  the  lesson, 
l!ie  pupils  should  be  required  to  give  other  definitions  of 
their  own,  or  modify  those  of  the  author,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
teacher  that  the  real  meaning  is  comprehended.  It  is  highly 
important  that  pupils  should  not  only  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  words  when  taken  by  themselves,  but  that  they  should 
also  understand  their  meaning  and  use  in  connection  with 
other  words.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  often  be  required, 
after  giving  the  definition  of  a  word,  to  embody  it  in  a  short 
sentence.  Even  this  exercise  falls  short  of  the  highest  end 
of  intellectual  reading.  Pupils  should  often  be  called  on  to 
explain  the  import  of  phrases,  and  sentences,  and  eveu  of 
whole  paragraphs.*  Explanations  and  illustrations  should 
also  be  added  by  the  teacher ;  but  let  it  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  an  ^explanation  drawn  from  the  scholar  is  of  fax 
more  value  to  him  than  the  same  explanation  furnished  by 
others. 

While  examples  are  constantly  occurring  in  which  pupils 
do  not  read  ^'  with  the  understanding,"  there  is  also  an  op|)o- 
site  fault  that  is  equally  to  be  shunned.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  suppose  that  the  principal  object  of  a  school  exer- 
cise in  reading,  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ^ the  piece 
read.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  principal  object  is  to  read 
the  piece  so  as  to  express  that  meaning.     The  sense  of  the 

piece  must  be  studied  then,  not  in  this  case  as  an  end^  bat 

■  ■ ■ — — —^ — _^„ 

*  *'  From  the  moment  that  a  child  knows  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  readily 
associates  with  the  written  form  the  pronunciation  which  it  represents,  his  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  ideas.  His  progress  in  the  art  of  reading  should  be 
regulated  by  his  intellectual  progress.  The  power  of  reading  different  words 
should  not  anticipate  his  power  of  understanding  them.  The  habit,  early  acquir- 
ed, of  associating  the  ideas  with  their  written  signs,  will  secure  his  acquisition  of 
the  art  of  reading,  and  make  it  a  delightful  occupation."— Aforce/. 
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as  a  meaoM  to  enable  the  pupil  to  execute  the  reading  suo 
oessfuUy.  This  hemg  the  ease,  it  is  obviously  a  great  fault 
to  spend  half  or  tbree-fonrths  of  the  hour  allotted  to  a  read- 
ing lesson,  in  discmssing  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  genp 
eral  sense  of  the  passages  read.    " 

While  a  class  is  engaged  in  reading,  it  should  receive  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  necea- 
saiily  called  away,  by  all  means  suspend  the  exercise.  It  is 
far  better  to  omit  a  lesson  altogether,  than  to  leave  the  pu- 
pils to  read  by  themselves. 

The  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  frequently  heard  ia 
every  reading  exercise,  as  an  example  for  the  scholars  to 
imitate.  It  is  by  imitation  that  children  learn  to  talk,  and 
their  skill  and  accuracy  in  reading  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  character  of  the  models  which  are  brought  before  them* 
A  child  may  make  a  dozen  trials  in  reading  a  sentence,  and 
not  only  fail  every  time,  but  read  it  worse  and  worse,  if  he 
does  not  hear  it  read  correctly  by  the  teacher  or  by  some 
member  of  the  class. 

The  use  of  capitals  and  italics,  marks  of  punctuation,  quo- 
tation points,  and  all  other  marks  employed  in  the  reading 
lessons,  should  be  learned  as  fast  as  examples  present  them- 
selves. 

Teachers  should  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against 
adopting  unsatisfactory  modes  of  teaching  this  important 
branch,  and  allowing  them  to  be  confirmed  into  habit.  In 
conducting  classes  over  the  same  ground  from  term  to  terra, 
and  from  year  to  year,  some  teachers  lose  their  interest  in 
the  exercise,  and  fall  unconsciously  below  their  own  previous 
standard.  A  good  method  must  be  secured  by  effort  and 
retained  by  effort.  Effort  relaxed  always  leads  to  retrogres- 
sion.—TF.  EL  Wells. 


»  GOING  TO  SCHOOL  MADE  EASY." 

Before  reading  in  the  last  number  of  the  ^^  Common  School 
Jowrnal^^  the  article  entitled  "  Hints  for  the  Times,"  we  had 
supposed  that  our  good  old  state, — so  famous  in  story  and 
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Bong  as  the  land  of  "  notions/'  inventions  and  progress  in 
education ;  so  highly  honored  in  her  educators,  her  colleges, 
normal  school,  and  educational  journals  ;^-contained  no  fos- 
sil teachers ;  but  that  supposition,  it  now  appears,  must  have 
been  a  delusion. 

While  making  general  observations  as  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  from  mingling  with  them 
at  the  State  Conventions,  and  from  more  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  them,  at  Institutes  in  several  counties, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  a  single  teacher  who  was 
so  fogyish  as  to  sigh  over  the  departure  of  the  times  when 
the  school-boy  went 


-"Creeping,  like  snail. 


Unwillingly  to  school." 

Nor  one  who  entertained  a  dread  of  an  <<  undermining  of 
faith"  from  leading  children  to  observe  God's  wisdom  and 
handiwork  in  the  wonderful  creations  of  noble  quadrupeds 
for  man's  comfort,  of  sweet  singing  birds,  beautiful  flowers, 
useful  grains  and  delicious  fruits,  the  <' grand,  old  forest 
trees,"  and  even  of  "  shells,  worms,  bugs,  weeds  and  peb- 
bles." 

We  conclude  that  the  "teacher,"  (?),  from  whose  pen 
came  the  article  above  referred  to,  must  be  some  relic  of  a 
former  period,  who  does  not  believe  in  Normal  Schoolsj 
Teachers'  Institutes,  nor  Educational  Conventions,  and  ac- 
cordingly avoids  them,  consequently  does  not  understand 
what  is  really  transpiring  in  the  educational  world.  As 
might  be  expected,  when  a  glimmering  of  some  new  method 
of  mental  discipline,  or  "gymnastics  for  the  mind,"  finds  its 
way  into  his  burrow,  he  discovers  that  it  differs  in  manner 
from  the  "  brain  beating,"  "  weariness  to  the  flesh,"  and  trial 
of  study  which  was  common  in  his  school-boy  days,  causing 
the  pupils  to  look  forward  with  so  much  desire  for  the  "  re- 
laxation of  the  tri- weekly  half  holidays  ;"  and  difTering  also 
so  materially  from  his  own  school-room  practices,  where  he 
perpetuates  the  "  tasks  "  of  former  days,  when 

"  The  scholar's  course  was  toilsome, 
rough  and  slow/' 
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and,  accordingly  he  pronoances  the  new  method  '<  something 
worse  than  nothing,''  becanse  it  "  makes  the  school  room 
pleasant/' 

Having  heard  that  some  of  our  Professors  have  had  the 
courage  to  open  the  door  of  the  Physical  Sciences  to  child- 
ren, in  what  it  hath  pleased  this  venerator  of  the  days  of 
school  ** tasks"  to  sneeringly  style  <^ Learning-made-easy 
books ; "  he  now  fears  that  *^  going  to  school "  shall  be  made 
too  easy,  through  some  process  of  education  that  may  make 
the  school  room  a  place  of  amusement 

Object  Lessons,  to  this  idolizer  of  <'old  ways,"  is  a  new 
innovation  in  our  schools,  more  to  be  deprecated  than  any 
of  the  other  "improvements."  No  better  evidence  of  his 
having  kept  himself  within  his  burrow  is  needed  than  the 
ignorance  which  he  displays  of  the  design  and  manner  of 
giving  an  object  lesson.  He  evidently  supposes  it  to  be  a 
process  of  pouring  information  into  the  child's  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  relieve  it  of  all  necessity  of  thinking.  A 
more  false  notion  could  hardly  have  been  conceived. 

In  the  first  place,  Object  Lessons,  as  we  have  seen  them 
given  by  those  who  understand  the  system,  are  intended  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose; — that  of  leading  the  pupils  to 
form  habits  of  acquiring  knowledge  through  the  most  active 
exercise  of  their  minds,  aided,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  process  is  very  far  from  one  that  allows 
the  pupils  to  pass  through  school  without  active  thought. 
Any  person  who  asserts  that  Object  Lessons,  when  properly 
conducted,  do  not  cause  more  real  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  than  is  attained  by  the  "  toil  of  study,"  where 
books  are  made  the  source  of  all  knowledge  that  is  impar- 
ted in  school,  says  that  which  experience  proves  to  be 
false. 

Only  a  few  days  since  we  were  told  an  incident  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  this  point.  A  distinguished  professor  of 
mathematics,  in  one  of  our  best  colleges,  had  trained  a  class 
which  graduated  with  high  honors  in  that  department.  He 
believed  them  to  be  thorough  mathematicians,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  well  qualified  to  take  any  position  in 
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life  io  which  the  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  roathemat* 
icB  constituted  a  leading  qualification. 

Within  a  few  months  afterward,  about  a  dozen  of  this 
class  were  called  upon  to  make  use  of  their  mathematical 
knowledge,  under  circumstances  in  which  they  must  rely 
upon  their  ability  to  apply  principlesi  instead  of  upon  their 
memory  of  rules,  definitions  and  formulas  of  the  book.  Of 
the  result  of  this  test  of  their  practical  knowledge  and  pow- 
ers of  thought,  this  professor  said,  ^^  To  my  utter  astonish- ' 
ment,  every  one  of  them  failed, — they  did  not  understand 
mathematics!^ 

Upon  subsequent  investigation,  it  was  ascertained  that 
these  diligent  students,  who  bad  made  the  book  an  object  of 
^  hard,  earnest  and  persevering  study,"  bad  not  learned  to 
ihvnk^  in  the  true  sense.  They  believed  that  they  thought 
hard^  and  so  did  the  professor,  but  their  thinking  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  words  and  problems  of  the  book,  and  in  efforts 
to  remember  these.  The  young  man  who  stood  second  in 
this  class  said  that  he  never  comprehended  the  subject,  that 
be  relied  entirely  upon  his  memory  of  rules,  definitions,  and 
the  formulas,  for  his  success. 

Here,  we  believe,  is  the  vital  error  in  most  of  our  schools. 
Too  little  is  done  to  excite  thought  outside  of  and  independ- 
ent of  the  text-book ;  consequently  the  education  which  is 
acquired  in  the  school-room  consists  chiefly  in  the  memory 
of  words,  instead  of  an  understanding  of  principles. 

Now  the  aim  of  Object  Lessons  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of 
children  habits  of  thinking,  of  that  real,  practical  thinking 
which  comes  from  examining  whatever  falls  within  the  ob- 
servation of  their  senses.  These  habits  lead  to,  and  contrib- 
ute more  toward,  securing  real,  practical  thinking,  and  thor- 
ough mental  discipline,  than  the  severest  study  of  books 
alone  can  give. 

But  let  us  look  at  one  more  objection  which  is  urged 
against  Object  Lessons. — ^'The  error  is,  that  they  make 
what  is  mostly  an  agreeable  amusement,  take  the  place  of 
study  and  labor." 

Since  God  baf  so  constituted  the  mind  that  i/ie  acquisition 
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of  knowledge  is  a  pleasure ;  and  since  the  child,  when  al- 
lowed to  exercise  its  faculties  as  nature  intended  that  they 
should  be  employed,  really  learns  more,  even  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  infancy  and  childhood,  from  one  to  six 
years  of  age,  than  it  does  during  the  next  ten  years,  when 
the  bungling  teacher  is  trying  to  make  him  think  by  studying 
books;  and  since  the  knowledge  of  the  names,  uses  and 
qualities  of  a  thousand  objects,  and  the  learning  of  a  diffi- 
cult language,  have  all  been  acquired  through  processes 
which  afforded  pleasure,  this  objection  to  the  amusement 
feature  of  Object  Lessons  becomes  an  objection  against  the 
laws  of  mind,  and  against  Gkxl's  wisdom. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  may  have  bad  their  curiosity  awakened  by  ^'  Hints 
for  the  Times,"  and  that  they  might  like  to  vbit  the 
school  ''kept"  by  this  <<good  teacher."  Unfortunately  he 
omitted  to  inform  us  where  he  makes  <'  the  school-room  a 
place  of  work,  and  of  diligent  application  to  the  set  taskP 
However,  he  has  set  the  example  of  describing  that  which 
be  has  never  witnessed,  and  we  will  venture  a  description  of 
the  plans  of  teaching  in  his  school,  confident  that  we  can  not 
make  a  greater  failure  than  he  has.  Let  us  commence  with 
hie  process  of  teaching  the  <<  child  to  labor  earnestly  and  per* 
severingly." 

John,  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  comes  to  school  to  learn 
to  read.  He  does  not  know  a  single  letter.  Now  ^' going  to 
school  must  not  be  made  easy,"  so  John  is  placed  on  a  hard, 
backless  bench,  a  book  is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  com- 
manded to  learn  his  A,  B,  C's.  He  don't  know  how  to  be- 
gin to  learn  them,  but  he  is  left  to  ^<  work  long  and  severe" 
over  the  meaningless  characters,  that  he  may  experience  the 
»rich  triumph  of  the  recitation."  The  time  which  the 
teacher  anticipated  wouU  be  one  of  joy  to  the  pupil,  at 
length  arrives.  John  proceeds  to  ^recite."  Each  letter  is 
pointed  out  in  turn  by  the  master,  with  <<  What's  that? '^ 
Lo,  John  has  not  found  out  what  to  call  a  single  one  by  aH 
his  hard  labor.  The  <<rich  triumph"  is  supplanted  by  sad 
disappointment;  and  John  returns  to  make  more  <' faithful 
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and  diligent  labor."  With  Borrowfal  countenance  he  looks 
abont  the  room,  and,  observing  other  children  moving  their 
lips  while  looking  on  their  books,  he  tries  to  do  the  same, 
hoping  by  this  process  to  master  the  ^^set  task." 

Again  he  goes  to  the  recitation,  half  hoping  for  a  triumph, 
but  once  more  he  is  compelled  to  return  discomfited,  for  no 
one  has  taught  him  how  to  learn  from  books.  He  must 
continue  to  labor  in  the  same  manner,  for  *<  nothing  but  hard 
work  is  education." 

Who  would  blame  John  for  sometimes  playing  by  the 
roadside,  chasing  butterflies,  catching  grasshoppers,  and  look- 
ing on  the  thistles  for  white-faced  bumble-bees  ?  ". 

Rebecca  goes  to  the  master  to  recite  her  geography  lesson. 
With  a  vacant  look,  indicating  that  she  is  trying  to  remem- 
ber how  the  words  appeared  on  the  page,  she  says,  <<  Man* 
kind  are  divided  into  four  classes,  namely — ^the  savage,  half- 
civilized,  the  civilized,  and  tlie  enlightened." 

The  master  shakes  his  head,  and  returns  the  book,  inform- 
ing her  that  she  <4eft  out  the  word  ustudly  in  the  first  line, 
and  put  in  a  the  in  the  last  line ; ''  also,  that  she  ^  must 
study  her  lesson  over  again." 

Elijah  is  asked  to  parse  is  in  the  sentence,  "  Whatever  is, 
is  right."  He  proceeds,  carefully  giving  the  definitions  and 
rules  verbatim.  ^^Is  is  a  verb,  because  it  signifies  to  be,  to 
do,  or  to  suffer.  It  is  an  irregular,  neuter  verb,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  because  its  nom« 
inative  is, — Rule  4,  Verbs  must  agree,  &o." 

David  finds  a  difficult  question  in  arithmetic, — he  can  not 
get  the  answer  in  the  book.  On  going  to  the  master  for 
assistance,  he  is  asked,  <<  What  does  the  rule  say  ?  Study 
thatj  then  work  out  your  sum." 

But  these  sketches  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
^^ system"  pursued  in  one  of  those  hard-studying,  word-mem- 
orizing,  non-comprehending,  thought-deadening  schools, 
which  exclude  every  thing  in  subject  and  method  which 
tends  to  make  "learning  easy,"  or  << going  to  school  pleas- 
ant." 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 

Thb  two  great  objects  of  intellectual  education,  are  men- 
tal discipline  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  highest 
and  most  important  of  these  objects  is  mental  discipline,  or 
the  power  of  using  the  mind  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
price  of  this  discipline  is  effort.  No  man  ever  yet  made  intel- 
lectual progress  without  intellectual  labor.  It  is  this  alone 
that  can  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  noble  faculties  with 
which  we  are  endowed. 

However  much  we  may  regret  that  we  do  not  live  a  cen- 
tury later,  because  we  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
provements that  are  to  be  made  during  the  next  hundred 
years,  of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured,  that  intellectual 
eminence  will  be  attained  daring  the  20th  century  just  as  it 
is  in  the  19th,  by  the  labor  of  the  brain.  We  are  not  to  look 
for  any  new  discovery  or  invention  that  shall  supersede  the 
necessity  of  mental  toil ;  we  are  not  to  desire  it.  If  we  had 
but  to  supplicate  some  kind  genius,  and  he  would  at  once 
endow  us  with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  universe,  the  gift 
would  prove  a  curse  to  us  and  not  a  blessing.  We  must 
have  the  discipline  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  the  man- 
ner established  by  the  Author  of  our  being.  Without  this 
discipline  our  intellectual  stores  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

The  general  law  of  intellectual  growth  is  manifestly  this; — 
whatever  may  be  the  mental  power  which  we  at  any  time 
possess,  it  requires  a  repetition  of  mental  efforts,  equal  in 
degree  to  those  which  we  have  put  forth  before,  to  prevent 
actual  deterioration.  Every  considerable  step  of  advance 
from  this  point  must  be  by  a  new  and  still  higher  intellectual 
performance. 

There  are  many  impediments  in  the  path  of  the  student, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  remove ;  but  he  who  attempts  to  re- 
move all  difficulties,  or  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  wars 
against  the  highest  law  of  intellectual  development  There 
can  not  be  a  more  fatal  mistake  in  education,  than  that  of  a 
teacher  who  adopts  the  sentiment,  that  his  duty  requires  him 
to  render  the  daily  tasks  of  his  pupils  as  easy  as  possible. 
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self,  and  the  various  associations  and  comparisons  that  arise 
as  he  advances  from  step  to  step  in  the  process. 

I  am  aware  that  in  many  schools  the  teachers  can  not 
dwell  upon  particular  points  with  the  same  degree  of  thor* 
oughness  that  I  have  recommended ;  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  importance  of  the  principle,  which  should  be  applied 
whenever  the  circumstances  permit 

In  most  of  our  schools  pupils  indulge,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  practice  of  assisting  one  another  in  the  solu- 
tion of  difficult  questions.  I  need  not  say  that  we  should 
labor  most  assiduously  to  eradicate  this  injurious  practice. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  dishonorable,  either 
to  assist  others  or  to  receive  assistance,  except  under  the  spe- 
cial cognizance  and  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Permit  me,  in  this  connection,  to  allude  to  one  of  the  helps 
kindly  furnished  by  a  large  class  of  publishers  and.  authors, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers ;  but  which  many  pupils 
have  thought  to  be  quite  as  well  suited  to  their  wants  as  to 
the  wants  of  instructors.  I  refer  to  printed  keps^  containing 
solutions  of  all  the  more  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic  and 
other  branches  of  mathematics. 

There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the  time  of  the 
teacher  is  so  limited  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  the  key ;  but  with  pupils  their  effect  is  always 
injurious,  sapping  the  very  foundation*  of  everything  adapted 
to  promote  manly,  independent  thought  Even  with  teach- 
ers who  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  keys  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tefh^ 
dency  of  the  practice  is  to  render  instruction  superficial. 
The  very  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  nee* 
essary  euils.* 

The  practice  of  introducing  young  children  to  the  study 
of  English  grammar  as  a  science,  and  assigning  them  daily 
lessons  to  be  prepared  from  a  text^book,  is  exceedingly  inju- 
rious in  its  influence  upon  their  mental  habits.     A  thorough 

*I  refer,  in  these  remarks,  to  keys  that  contain  the  solution  of  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  not  to  those  which  contain  only  the  answers  of  the  problems.  No 
•uch  evils  could  arise  from  the  use  of  keys  oontaining  answers  only. 
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and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  strnctnre  of  language  is  be« 
yond  the  capacity  of  children  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  language  should  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  children  enter  school,  and  all  the  primary  classes 
should  have  frequent  oral  and  written  exercises  in  cultivating 
this  important  art;  but  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  under 
ten  years  of  age  to  prepare  set  lessons  from  a  grammatical 
text-book,  often  accomplishes  little  more  than  to  form  and 
strengthen  the  habit  of  studying  without  thinking. 

Few  of  us  have  any  just  conception  of  the  latent  energies 
of  our  own  minds.  It  was  eloquently  said  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Edwards,  that  '^  Genius  lies  buried  on  our  mountains  and  in 
our  valleys;"  and  he  might  with  equal  truth  have  added, 
that  genius  lies  buried  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

A  successful  teacher,  of  many  years'  experience,  was  ac- 
customed to  say  to  his  pupils  that  be  did  not  believe  their 
average  intellectual  progress  was  ever  half  so  great  as  they 
were  capable  of  making.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  pupils  do  not  generally  devote  half  so  much  time 
to  study  as  their  duty  requires.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  our 
higher  seminaries  study  too  many  hours  in  a  day  already. 
The  loss  is  in  the  maimer  of  studying.  The  mind  is  not 
perfectly  abstracted  from  every  thing  except  the  subject  in 
band.  The  mental  energies  are  not  all  aroused  and  concen- 
trated on  a  single  point 

A  young  man  was  employed,  some  years  ago,  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher  in  a  flourishing  New  England  academy. 
Among  the  classes  which  he  was  called  to  instruct  was  one 
composed  mostly  of  older  pupils,  in  Day's  Algebra.  He  had 
been  over  the  greater  part  of  this  text-book  before,  but  there 
were  two  or  three  problems  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
solve.  There  was  one  in  particular  on  which  he  had  already 
tried  his  strength  a  number  of  times  without  success.  His 
class  was  now  rapidly  approaching  this  portion  of  the  book, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  He  accord- 
ingly set  himself  at  work,  and  devoted  several  hours  to  the 
unsolved  problem;  but  still  the  desired  result  was  as  far 
from  his  grasp  as  even 

Vol.  IX.  20 
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Mortifying  as  the  alternative  was,  he  decided  at  length  to 
go  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  ask  for  assist- 
ance. The  teacher  kindly  engaged  to  examine  the  qoestion, 
but  remarked  that  it  was  some  time  since  he  had  been  over 
this  portion  of  the  work,  and  he  really  was  not  qnite  sore  that 
the  method  of  solving  it  woald  readily  occnr  to  him.  The 
class  had  now  reached  the  section  in  which  his  difficulty 
occurred,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  After  waiting 
one  or  two  days,  the  problem  was  returned  to  him  without  a 
solution.  What  could  be  done  ?  To  go  before  his  class  and 
acknowledge  that  he  was  unable  to  master  it^  would  be  to 
lose  caste  at  once.  The  necessity  of  the  case  suggested 
one  more  expedient.  He  had  a  friend,  in  an  adjoining  city, 
who  was  quite  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
To  the  house  of  his  friend  he  now  directed  his  course  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  on  arriving  he  learned  that 
his  friend  had  left  the  city  and  would  not  return  for  several 
days. 

His  last  hope  had  fled,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him. 
With  a  burden  of  chagrin  and  mortification  that  was  almost 
'insupportable,  he  commenced  retracing  his  steps.  «  What,^' 
thought  he  to  himself,  <*am  I  doing?  Why  am  I  here?" 
And  his  steps  gradually  quickened,  as  the  excitement  of  bis 
'  mind  increased.  He  walked  a  few  moments  in  silence ;  but 
his  emotions  soon  found  audible  utterance.  ^^I  can  solve 
the  problem,''  he  said,  with  emphatic  gesture,  *<and  I  toill 
solve  it!"  He  went  to  his  room,  seated  himself  at  his  table, 
and  did  not  rise  till  the  task  was  accomplished. 

This  single  triumph  was  worth  more  to  him  than  a  year 
of  ordinary  tuition,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded  seemed  to 
him  like  the  concentration  of  a  life  pf  bliss.  The  solution 
was  written  out  in  full,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  still  atands 
a  memorandum  of  the  date  and  the  hour  of  the  night  when 
the  desired  answer  was  obtained. 

If  we  examine  the  intellectual  efforts  of  our  pupils,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  nine-tenths  of  them  fall  below  ttie 
maximum  of  their  own  previous  efibrts^  and  can  not  there- 
fore be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  their  intellectual 
progress* 
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Two  pupils  of  equal  abilities  have  the  same  lesson  to  pre- 
pare for  recitation.  One  accomplishes  the  task  by  putting 
forth  twenty  distinct  mental  efforts.  Eighteen  of  these  cost 
him  no  greater  energy  or  activity  of  mind  than  he  has  often 
brought  into  exercise  before.  The  other  two  relate  to  diffi- 
culties which  can  not  be  overcome  without  efforts  one  degree 
higher  than  any  that  he  has  previously  made.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  difficulties  only  stimulates  his  mind  to 
action,  and  the  task  is  accomplished. 

The  other  pupil  puts  forth  the  eighteen  efforts  that  come 
within  the  range  of  his  previous  attainments,  and  leaves  the 
two  difficulties  which  would  cost  a  new  effort,  to  be  explained 
at  the  recitation.  To  a  superficial  observer,  these  two  pupils 
may  seem  to  progress  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  18 ;  but  the  true 
philosopher  will  tell  us  that  their  progress,  so  far  as  intellect* 
ual  growth  is  concerned,  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  0. 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  we  have  no  means  of  measuring 
and  recording  from  day  to  day  the  successive  steps  of  men- 
tal growth.  Heat  and  cxJd,  the  lapse  of  time,  the  speed  of 
lightning,  are  made  tangible,  and  measured  with  ease  and 
exactness.  We  can  even  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in  a  single  day  or  hour. 
But  our  estimates  of  progress  in  intellectual  strength  are 
exceedingly  uncertain  and  often  fallacious.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  often  give  our  pupils  credit  for  having  passed  a  very 
profitable  day  in  school,  when  they  have  actually  deteriora- 
ted in  mental  power.  We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
they  may  add  to  their  stores  of  knotoledffe^  without  increas- 
ing their  intellectual  strength. 

Let  me  here  suggest  the  importance  of  having  lessons 
recited  by  pupils^  an({-  not  by  teachers.  Many  teachers  fall 
into  the  habit  of  supplying  all  the  ellipses  made  by  their 
pupils  during  recitation.  A  pupil  rises  in  his  place  with  an 
air  of  assurance,  and  proceeds  with  a  full  voice  till  he  meets 
with  some  trifling  difficulty,  when  the  teacher  supplies  the 
desired  word  or  hint,  and  the  pupil  proceeds  as  before,  till 
another  difficulty  arises,  and  the  teacher  again  comes  to  his 
aid* 
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In  this  way  a  very  fair  recitation  Is  made  out ;  and  neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  appears  to  know  that  if  the  pupil  had  been 
left  to  stand  independent  and  alone,  he  would  have  made 
almost  an  entire  failure. 

The  practice  of  asking  questions  that  suggest,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  desired  answer,  has  been  exposed  and  con- 
demned again  and  again  in  educational  conventions  and  ed- 
ucational journals,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  banished  from  the 
school-room.  Many  teachers  who  are  careful  to  avoid  lead- 
ing' questions^  still  aek  altogether  too  many  questions.  In- 
stead of  giving  the  pupil  a  general  topic,  and  expecting  him 
to  exhaust  it,  they  kindly  throw  in  a  number  of  additional 
questions,  to  draw  out  the  particulars  which  the  pupil  ought 
to  associate  with  the  main  thought,  and  present  in  full,  with- 
out this  aid.  Younger  pupils  require  more  questions  than 
those  more  advanced;  but  even  younger  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  some  portion  of  a  recitation  without  assist- 
ance.—IT.  H.  Wells. 


Politeness. — It  is  a  graceful  habit  for  children  to  say  to 
each  other,  "Will  you  have  the  goodness?"  and  **  I  thank 
you."  We  do  not  like  to  see  prim,  artificial  children  ;  there 
are  few  things  we  dislike  so  much  as  a  miniature  beau  or 
belle.  But  the  habit  of  good  manners  by  no  means  implies 
aflfectation  or  restraint.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  say,  "Please 
give  me  a  piece  of  pie,"  as  to  say,  **  I  want  a  piece  of  pie." 
The  idea  that  constant  politeness  would  render  social  life 
too  stiff  and  restrained,  springs  from  a  false  estimate  of 
politeness.  True  politeness  is  perfect  ease  and  freedom.  It 
simply  consists  in  treating  others  just  as  you  would  like  to 
be  treated  yourself.  A  person  who  acts  from  this  principle 
will  always  be  said  to  have  "sweet,  pretty  ways  with  her." 
It  is  of  some  consequence  that  your  daughter  should  know 
how  to  enter  and  leave  a  room  gracefully ;  but  it  is  of  pro- 
digiously more  consequence  that  she  should  be  in  the  habit 
of  avoiding  whatever  is  disgusting  or  offensive  to  others,  and 
of  always  preferring  their  pleasures  to  her  own. — Home  JouT' 
nah 
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The  Power  op  one  Good  Boy. — "  When  I  took  the 
school,"  said  a  gentleman,  speaking  of  a  certain  school  he 
oace  taught,  <*I  soon  saw  there  was  one  good  boy  in  it  I 
saw  it  in  his  face.  I  saw  it  by  many  unmistakable  marks. 
If  I  stepped  out  and  came  suddenly  back,  that  boy  was 
always  studying,  just  as  if  I  had  been  there,  while  a  general 
buzz  and  the  roguish  looks  of  the  rest  showed  there  was 
mischief  in  the  wind.  I  learned  he  was  a  religious  boy  and 
a  member  of  the  church.  Come  what  would,  he  would  be 
for  the  right. 

"  There  were  two  other  boys  who  wanted  to  behave  .well, 
but  were  sometimes  led  astray.  These  two  began  to  look 
np  to  Alfred,  and  I  saw,  were  much  strengthened  by  his 
example.  Alfred  was  as  lovely  in  disposition,  as  firm  in 
principle.  These  three  boys  began  now  to  create  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  good  order,  and  the  master. 
One  boy  and  then  gradually  another  sided  with  them.  The 
foolish  pranks  of  idle  and  wicked  boys  began  to  lose  their 
popularity.  They  did  not  win  the  laugh  which  they  used 
to.     A  general  obedience  and  attention  to  study  prevailed. 

At  last,  t}ie  public  opinion  of  the  school  was  fairly  revolu- 
tionized ;  from  being  a  school  of  ill-name,  it  became  one  of 
the  best*behaved  schools  any  where  about,  and  it  was  that 
boy  Alfred  who  had  the  largest  share  in  making  the  change. 
Only  four  or  five  boys  held  out,  and  these  were  finally  ex- 
pelled. Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "  it  is  in  the  power  of  one 
right-minded,  right-hearted  boy  to  do  that.  He  stuck  to  his 
principles  like  a  man,  and  they  stuck  to  him,  and  made  a 
strong  and  splendid  fellow  of  him." 


My  Mother. — I  am  now  so  far  advanced  in  life  that  my 
friends  begin  to  call  me  old.  But  I  have  not  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  why  I  should  not  still  respect  my  mother, 
and  regard  her  affectionately.  She  is  quite  advanced  in 
years,  and  has  nearly  lost  her  sight.  She  sits  within  a  few 
feet  of  me,  sewing  up  a  rent  in  my  linen  coat  while  I  write 
this.  She  knows  not  what  I  am  writing.  She  has  been  a 
widow  eight  years,  and  is  still  toiling  for  the  welfare  of  her 
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children.  She  has  never  studied  grammar,  nor  pbilosophy, 
nor  music.  These  things  were  seldom  taught  in  her  young 
days ;  but  she  knows  their  value,  and  has  toiled  many  a  hard 
day  to  purchase  books  for  children,  and  support  them  at 
school.  And  shall  I  now  curl  the  lip  in  scorn,  or  blush  in 
company,  to  hear  her  substitute  a  verb  of  unity  for  one  of 
plurality,  or  pronounce  a  word  twenty  years  behind  the 
Websterian  era  ?  Never — ^no,  never!  The  old  dilapidated 
grammar  in  my  library  might  testify  against  her  style;  but 
its  testimony  would  be  infinitely  more  terrible  against  my 
ingratitude.  I  recollect  well  when  she  rode  seven  miles,  one 
cold  winter's  day,  to  sell  produce  and  purchase  that  book  for 
me,  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  It  required  a  sacrifice,  bat 
'*  mother  made  it." — Home  Journals 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD. 

It  is  already  obvious  that  our  schools  for  the  coming  win- 
ter will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  A  large  number  of 
our  best  male  teachers  have  enlisted  in  the  army.  The 
"  schoolmaster  is  abroad."  He  may  be  found  as  far  south  as 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  He  is  extending  his  visits  to  every  state 
which  can  be  approached  by  civilized  man.  He  is  even 
pushing  his  way  further  south  than  has  been  his  wont.  With 
gun  in  hand  he  has  gone  not  to  <' teach  the  young  idea  bow 
to  shoot,"  but  to  shoot  the  old  ideas  themselves,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  the  juveniles  to  receive  right  training  so 
that  they  may  be  led  to  shoot  in  the  right  direction.  Yes, 
the  schoolmaster  is  indeed  abroad.  Duly  examined  and  ap- 
probated he  has  gone  on  his  mission  and  a  glorious  one  it 
is.  But  we  may  rejoice  that  he  has  not  left  us,  educationally, 
entirely  destitute.  The  "schoolma'am  is  at  home," — ^ready 
and  qualified  to  do  good  service  in  our  schools.  While  her 
best  wishes,  and  sometimes  even  her  hearty  is  abroad  and  on 
southern  soil  with  the  "  master,"  she  is  prepared  to  devote 
her  time,  her  talents  and  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  vineyards  that  he  has  left. 
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Many  ot  our  schools  which  have  usually  been  taught  by 
males,  must  for  the  present  be  placed  uader  the  charge  of 
females.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  results  will  be  unsatis- 
factory,  ^e  have  scores  of  competent  and  earnest  young 
ladies,  who  will  honorably  and  usefully  and  gladly  occupy 
the  master's  chair,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  well  fill  it — 
morally— intellectually— physically.  Let  them  be  cordially 
received  and  kindly  treated.  Let  school  visitors  and  parents 
take  special  pains  to  sustain  these  teachers  and  cooperate 
with  them  in  every  proper  way  and  our  schools  will  not  suf- 
fer. We  would  earnestly  bespeak  for  these  teachers  the 
kind  consideration  and  friendly  aid  of  the  people  in  whose 
behalf  they  may  labor.  If  these  may  be  extended  to  them 
our  sorrow  that  the  schoolmaster  has  been  called  abroad 
will  be  greatly  assuaged  by  the  thought  that  the  school- 
ma'am  is  efficiently  endeavoring  to  keep  the  school Jamp 
neatly  trimmed  and  brightly  burning. 


A  LESSON  IN  ENGLISH  W0BD8. 

A  Kttle  girl  was  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  number  of  ships,  when 
she  exclaimed,  "  See  what  a  Jhck  of  ships."  "We  corrected  her  by 
saying  that  a  flock  of  ships  is  called  a  fleeC,  and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep 
is  called  &  flock. 

And  here  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  who  is  mas- 
tering the  intricacies  of  our  language  in  respect  to  nouns  of  multitude, 
t^at  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a 
pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is 
called  a  host,  and  a  host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of 
buffaloes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  children  is  called  a  troop,  and 
a  troop  of  partridges  is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties  is  cal- 
led a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde 
of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and 
a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called 
a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshipers  is  called  a  congregation,  and  a 
ooagregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is 
called  a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swann 
of  people  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlefolks  is  called 
tbe  elite,  and  the  61ite  of  the  city's  thieves  and  rascals  are  called 
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the  rotiffhSf  and  the  miscdlaneoos  crowd  of  city  folks  is  called  the 
cammuniiy  or  the  pMicy  according  as  they  are  spoken  of  hj  the 
religious  community  or  secular  |!?«Mtc. — PUman's  IVumographie  Ma^ 
asdne. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WAR. 

1862. 

Gen.  Bumside's  fleet  sailed  from  Annapolis,  Jan.    9, 

Col.  Garfield's  defeat  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  "     18, 

Sec  Cameron  retires  from  the  Cahinet,  (about)  **     18, 

Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  and  death  of  Zollicoffer,  ''    20, 

Expulsion  of  Mr.  Bright  of  Indiana  from  Senate,  (about)  ^    25, 

Capture  of  Fort  Henry,  Feb.    6, 

Capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  ^      8, 

Capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  ^    16, 

Nashville  occupied,  (about)  "  25, 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Mar.  6,  7,  8, 
Destruction  of  the   Cumberland  and  Congress  by  the 

Merrimac,  Mar.    8, 

Manassas  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  ^      9, 

Capture  of  Newbem,  "     14, 

Evacuation  of  New  Madrid  by  the  rebels,  (about)  "     15, 

Battle  at  Winchester,  ^    28, 

Battle  at  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  Apr.  6,  7, 

Surrender  of  Island  No.  10  to  Com.  Foote,  "      7, 

Surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  "     11, 

Com.  Farragut  runs  past  Forts  Philip  and  Jackson,  ^    28, 

Our  fleet  before  New  Orleans,  "     25, 

Evacuation  of  Yorktown,  May    8, 

Battle  of  Williamsburg,  «       5, 

Gen.  Wool  takes  possession  of  Norfolk,  '^      5, 

Battle  of  West  Point,  «      7, 

Gen.  Hunter's  proclamation  issued  at  Hilton  Head,  ^       9, 

Naval  battle  near  Fort  Wright  on  the  Mississippi,  ^     10, 

The  Merrimac  blown  up,  "     11, 

Robert  Small  runs  the  steamer  Planter  out  of  Charleston,  '^  18, 
The  Monitor  and  Galena  repulsed  near  Fort  Darling  on 

James  River.  ^     16, 

Hunter's  proclamation  annulled  by  the  President,  ^     19, 

Federal  victory  at  Lewisburg,  Western  Virginia,  ^    28, 

Col.  Kenley's  Ist  Maryland  reg.  routed  at  Front  Royal,  "     24, 

Gen.  Banks  retreats  through  Winchester,  "     25, 

Evacuation  of  Corinth,  ^^  29, 
Battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines,                  May  81  and  Jane    1, 

Great  naval  victory  before  Memphis,  ^       6, 

Battle  of  Cross  Keyes,  "      6, 

Battle  of  Port  Republic,  "      8, 
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Bebel  raid  at  White  House,  rear  McClellan's  army.  June  18, 
Reverse  at  James  Island,  near  Charleston,  ^  16, 
Great  battles  in  front  of  Richmond,  June  26-Jul7  1, 
President  Lincoln  calls  for  300,000  volunteers,  <*  1, 
Congress  adjourns,  <<  10, 
The  rebels  attack  Murfreesboro',  ^  13, 
Gen.  Pope  takes  command  of  the  Army  of  Yiiiginia,  ^  14, 
The  rebel  iron-clad  gunboat  Arkansas,  succeeds  in  pas- 
sing our  fleet  to  Vicksburg.  "  16, 
The  President  calls  for  300,000  militia,  Aug.  4, 
Battle  at  Cedar  Mountain,  <'  9, 
To  he  Goniinued, 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  EDITOR.-.I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  of  Rev.  L. 
W.  Hart,  on  "  Our  Normal  Schools."  There  are  however  two  or 
three  errors  in  the  last  article  which  should  be  corrected.  For  in- 
sstance,  under  "  expense,"  New  Jersey  is  reported  as  appropriating  ^ 
$1,200  a  year;  it  should  be  $10,000.  The  present  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  New  Jersey  Normal  School  is  given  as  120,  while  the 
trustees  of  that  school,  in  their  report  for  the  present  year,  say,  that 
^  the  whole  number  of  pupik  under  instruction  at  the  Normal  school 
the  past  year  has  been  90."  In  Connecticut,  the  present  number  of 
pupils  is  given  as  80,  while  the  Trustees  in  their  last  report  give  the 
whole  number  of  different  pupils  for  the  year  as  174.  The  smallest 
number  connected  with  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  any  term  for 
two  years  has  been  80,  while  the  average  attendance  has  been  much 
greater. 

Again,  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  Connecticut  Normal 
School  is  given  as  1,744.  There  had  been  1,970  connected  with  the 
school  at  the  time  when  the  last  report  was  made  in  April.  There  are 
other  omissions  and  mistakes  which  detract  from  this  otherwise  excel- 
lent article,  but  we  believe  the  author  will  make  the  corrections  at  a 
proper  time.  Tours,  &c.,  C. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
New  Britain,  Sept.  16th,  1862. 
Bt  mistake,  the  following  amendment  to  the  school  laws 
was  omitted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal: 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

An  Act  in  alteration  of  "an  Act  concerning  Education." 

JBb  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreaentatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened: 

Sec.  1.  That  any  school  district  in  this  state  may  allow  their  school- 
house  to  he  used  for  a  private  school  whenever  the  same  is  not  used 
for  a  public  school,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  present 
at  any  meeting  of  the  district,  legally  called  for  that  purpose,  any  law 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  not  s^ect  any  suit  now  pending. 

Approved,  June  24th,  1862. 

Acting  School  Visitors  are  again  reminded  of  the  law 
which  requires  them  "to  make  a  full  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools"  of  their  respective  towns, 
"and  of  all  important  facts  concerning  the  same,  to  the  Su* 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools,  6a  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October." 

An  abstract  of  this  report  is  required  to  be  prepared  to  be 
read  in  town  meeting,  but  the  full  report  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent's  oifice. 

In  addition  to  this  report,  the  blank  forms  for  school  vis- 
itors' returns  should  be  filled  out  and  forwarded  to  this  office 
before  the  first  day  of  November  next.  These  blanks  were 
sent  by  mail,  with  a  prepaid  return  envelope,  to  the  acting 
school  visitors  in  January  last 

The  school  visitors  are  requested  to  make  their  reports  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  to  give  full  answers  to  all  the  in- 
quiries on  the  blanks,  if  the  facts  necessary  can  be  obtained. 

School  visitors  and  committees  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  notice  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Chmmon  School  Jowrnal. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  be  present  at  each  Institute  oi>  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  and  as  much  more  of  the  time 
as  other  duties  will  permit,  and  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with 
school  officers  in  regard  to  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools. 

DAVID  N.  CAxMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirtj-third  annual  meeting  of  this  efficient  and  useful  ansoci* 
ation  was  held  in  the  city  of  Hartford  on  the  20th,  2l8t,  and  22d  days 
of  August. 

Owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  country,  the  number  in  attendmce 
was  less  than  usnaly  and  yet  we  may  say  the  meeting  was  a  large  and 
interesting  one. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  State  House  and  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Washburn,  after  which  his  Excellency 
Gov.  Buckingham  made  a  brief  address,  cordially  welcoming  the 
Institute  to  the  State,  and  assuring  the  members  of  his  sincere  inter- 
est in  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

The  annual  address  was  made  by  A.  P.  Stone,  Esq.,  the  President 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  a* 
discussion  of  ^  Methods  of  teaching  Geography."  Interesting  and 
instructing  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Boyden  and  Northrop,  of 
Massachusetts,  AUyn,  of  Pennsylvania,  Bartlett,  of  New  Britain,  and 
others. 

In  the  evening  an  eloquent  and  very  able  address  was  given  by 
President  Eliot,  of  Trinity  College. 

On  the  21st  the  first  exercise  was  a  discnssion— ^Subject,  ^  How  can 
the  study  of  English  Grammar  and  of  the  English  Language  be 
made  more  efficient  and  beneficial?"  Messrs.  Greene,  of  Rhode 
Island,  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  participated,  and  the 
discussion  was  spirited  and  practical. 

After  the  discussion,  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School,  gave  a  well  written  address  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. This  was,  evidently,  prepared  with  much  care  and  will  prove 
valuable  in  the  published  volume. 

In  the  afternoon,  William  H.  Russell,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Mili- 
tary Institute,  New  Haven,  gave  an  able  address  in  favor  of  military 
instruction  in  schools,  and  contending  that  it  was  indispensable  to  true 
discipline.  The  address  was  an  interesting  one,  but  the  discussion 
which  followed  indicated  that  the  views  advanced  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Institute,  it  being  deemed  impracticable  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  provide  for  military  drill  in  our  schools. 

In  the  evening  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  Universalist 
Church  to  listen  to  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  o 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  R.  was  called  to  supply  the  place  of  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  His  theme  waa 
^  Education  in  its  bearing  upon  Government"    It  was  a  plain,  Md> 
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and  interesting  address,  though  some  of  its  strong  points  did  not  find 
favor  with  all  who  listened  to  it. 

The  last  day  of  the  session  was  occupied  bj  a  discussioa  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Grandgent,  of  Boston.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Hon.  David  N.  Camp  gave  an  address,  which  ir2A 
in  all  respects  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  course,  and  was  listened  to 
with  evident  interest  and  satisfaction. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  several  lec- 
tures and  discussions,  and  have  only  attempted  to  make  brief  allusion 
to  the  several  exercises. 

A  resolution  earnestly  recommending  Barnard's  Journal  of  Ednca* 
tion  was  unanimously  passed,  and  we  hope  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  will  manifest  their  appreciation  of  the  work  by  doing  what 
they  can  to  promote  its  circulation. 

As  a  whole,  the  meeting  was  a  profitable  one,  fully  sustaining  the 
reputation  of  this  venerable  association. 


MISCELLANY. 

School  Habhonium.  We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  instrument  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  churches. 
We  consider  it  admirably  adapted  for  these  purposes.  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  the  eminent  music  teacher  and  author,  says : — 

"  Mason  &  Hamlin's  School-Harmoniums  are  the  very  thing  need- 
ed for  school  purposes.  Most  valuable  are  they  to  train  the  ear  to 
tone-relations  and  to  pitch,  and  also  to  sustain  the  chorus  of  song. 
They  are  to  music  in  school  much  as  is  a  dictionary  to  language,  or  a 
map  to  Geography,  or  a  blackboard  to  everything.  Surely  no  school- 
room can  be  completely  furnished  without  one." 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  in  want  of  one  of  these  instruments, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  aid  in  procuring  the  same  on  favorable  terms. 
We  believe  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Delinquent  Subscbibbrs.  If  our  subscribers  now  in  arrears 
can  make  it  convenient  to  forward  the  amount  due  previous  to  Oct. 
15th,  they  will  confer  a  favor.  The  funds  are  needed  and  we  wish  to 
have  the  number  of  delinquents  reduced  as  much  as  possible  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  as  we  may  be  called  to 
give  an  account  or  list  of  those  in  arrears. 

Apologt.  We  have  once  more  been  compelled  to  prepare  a  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  at  a  disadvantage.  We  had  relied  upon  one  of  the 
associate  editors  for  copy  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  press,  and  being 
disappointed  we  were  obliged  to  prepare  matter  in  much  haste.  StiU 
we  believe  our  readers  will  find  some  articles  that  will  well  pay  for 
perosaL 
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Horace  Waters.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  this  gentleman.  He  keeps  a  large  and  exten- 
sive assortment  of  musical  instruments,  music  books  and  sheet  music, 
which  he  offers  to  dispose  of  on  reasonable  terms. 

State  Association.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  our  State 
Association  will  be  held  at  Waterbury.  The  meeting  will  commence 
Thursday  evening,  October  SOth  and  continue  through  the  following 
day  and  evening.  The  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  circular  which 
will  be  duly  issued.  The  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven,  will  grant  free  return  tickets  to  those  who 
may  attend.     Let  us  have  a  large  meeting. 

Teachers'  Institutes.  Institutes,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  will  be  held  as  below  indicated.  We  hope 
teachers  will  endeavor  to  attend  in  their  respective  counties  and  that 
they  will  be  in  attendance  from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  The 
regular  exercises  for  the  teachers  will  commence  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing of  the  week  named,  though  a  lecture  or  address  to  the  people  will 
be  given  on  the  evening  preceding : — 

COUNTT.  PLACE.  TIME  OF  COMMENCING. 

Litchfield  County,  West  Cornwall,  Oct  21st. 

Fairfield  County,  Ridgefield,  Nov.  11th. 

Tolland  County,  Union,  Nov.  4th. 

«  "  Staffordville,  Nov.  6th. 

Those  in  West  Cornwall  and  Ridgefield  will  be  held  four  days 
each,  and  those  in  Union  and  Staffordville  two  days  each. 
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A  PsEPARATOBT  Lativ  PiiOBa  BooK :  Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neces- 
sary for  entering  College,  with  references  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard's Latin  Grammars,  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Yocabalaiy,  and  a 
GreograpMcal  and  Historical  Index.  By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.  Fourth  edition.  12mo.  pp.  775. 
Price  $1.50.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

This  book  is  much  needed.  It  seems  to  meet  a  real  demand.  Its  advantages 
mnst  be  obvioas.  It  gives  in  one  well  arranged  volume  what  students  have  b^n 
obliged  to  find  in  two  or  three  volumes.  Un  the  scores  of  economy  and  con- 
venience, this  book  must  meet  with  an  extensive  sale.  The  volume  is  a  very 
attractive  one,  the  enterprising  publishers  having  weU  performed  their  part. 
Abthetics,  ok  Sciencb  OF  Bbautt.  Bv  John  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams 
College.    12mo.  256  pp.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

This  attractive  volume  contains  sixteen  lectures  on  the  important  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  They  are  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  the  book  will 
be  found  an  acceptable  one  for  scholars. 

English  Analtsis  ;  containing  forms  for  the  complete  analysis  of  Enfflish 
compositions,  together  with  selections  for  analysis  from  the  best  English  authors. 
Designed  to  accompany  the  study  of  English  Grammar  in  High  and  Grrammar 
Schools.  By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.  12mo.  Price  40  cents.  Boston:  Cros- 
by &  Nichols.  We  have  examined  this  little  book  with  much  interest.  It  will 
prove  a  very  useful  book,  and  young  teachers  especially  will  find  in  it  many  hints 
which  will  prove  truly  valuable. 
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Thb  Schoxjlb'b  Diart  :  Designed  for  the  ose  of  the  higher  daBses  in  ichools. 

By  Emory  F.  Strong,  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

This  little  book  contains  16  pages  of  printed  matter,  followed  by  64  pages  of 
blank  paper.  The  printed  pages  contain  a  form  of  a  diaiy,  giving  a  specimen 
entiT  for  each  day  in  a  week  ;  Rules  and  Maxims  for  pupils  ;  a  list  of  subjects 
for  Composition ;  Rules  for  use  of  Capitals  and  Punctuation.  Though  a  small 
book,  if  It  should  be  used  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  author,  it  would 
prove  an  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  would  be  instrumental  in  forming  habits  of 
thought  and  observation  which  would  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  subse- 
quent life  of  the  pupil.  Try  it. 
Kbw  Uniybbsity  Alobbra:  A  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  containing 

many  new  and  original  methods  and  applications.    For  Colleges  and  High 

Schools.    By  Horatio  Robinson,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Ivison,  Phinnej  &  Co. 

The  reputation  of  Robinson's  Mathematical  works  is  too  well  estabhshed  to 
need  any  word  of  commendation  from  us.    This  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
series,  and  we  confidently  commend  it  to  any  in  want  of  a  higher  A.lgebra.    We 
believe  it  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Elbments  of  Aloebra,  containing  Higher  Arithmetic.    By  Jos.  H.  Palmer, 

A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy.    8vo.  272 

»p.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 

This  work  is  in  two  parts,  one  containing  only  the  elementary  course,  and  the 
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other  both  the  elementary  and  more  advanced,  together  with  a  ''Table  containing 
the  Logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,000."  These  works  are  well  printed 
4md  present  an  attractive  appearance.  From  the  examination  we  have  been  able 
to  give  them  we  feel  that  they  are  worthy  of  patronage.  (3ee  advt.) 
FiBST  Principles  of  Ethics  ;  Designed  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  Ethical 
Science  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  T.  Champlin,  of  Waterville  College. 
12mo.    204  pp.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

President  Champlin  has  done  a  good  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  student. 

Thb  Gbaded  School.  A  graded  course  of  instruction  for  public  schools ;  with 
copious  practical  directions  to  teachers,  and  observations  on  Primary  Schools, 
School  Discipline,  School  Records,  &c.  By  W.  H.  Wells,  A.  M.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago.  12mo.  200  pp.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Burr. 

We  thank  friend  Wells  for  preparing  this  volume,  and  thousands  will  thank 
him  if  they  will  procure  the  work  and  read  it.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation which  teachers  and  friends  of  edocatk>n  need.  We  give  two  extracts 
in  our  present  number.  We  hope  the  length  of  the  article  on  Self-reliance  will 
not  deter  any  from  its  perusal,    it  contains  words  of  wisdom. 

A  notice  of  Camp's  Geography,  the  new  University  Algebra  and  other  books  is 
necessarily  deferred  till  our  next  issue. 
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Vol.  IX.        HARTFORD,  NOVEMBER^  1862.  No.  11. 

DO  OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  PAT? 

This  question  is  often  propounded  of  late,  especially  by 
that  numerous  and  proverbially  patibnt  class,  tax  payers. 

Were  the  question  asked  by  a  foreigner,  unaccustomed  to 
aee  noble  buildings  erected,  and  large  sums  expended  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  young,  it  would  seem. natural 
and  pertinent.  But  when  the  querist  is  a  New  Englander, 
or  still  worse,  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  one  can  not  but  won- 
der whether  ignorance  or  avarice  prompts  the  inquiry. 

Without  enlarging  upon  the  axiom  that  knowledge  is 
power;  or  attempting  to  establish  the  principle  that  a  people 
to  be  great  and  prosperous^  must  be  educated,  it  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  writer,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  low- 
est stand-point  of  the  most  miserly  curmudgeon  that  ever 
growled  over  a  school-tax,  because  he  had  '^  no  children  to 
send,''  (as  if,  forsooth,  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  having 
his  neighbor's  children  educated !)  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
show  that  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  our  public 
schools  r£lo  pay. 
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And  first ;  let  it  be  granted,  that  it  is  the  doty,  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  public,  to  educate  the  rising  generation. 
If  any  one  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  see  the  truth  of  the  above 
proposition  at  a  glance,  this  article  is  not  for  him,  nor  is  this 
the  time  or  place  to  enlighten  him  upon  the  first  principles 
of  political  economy. 

It  being  granted,  then,  that  children  must  be  educated,  the 
propounders  of  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  will 
agree  with  the  writer,  that  they  should  be  educated  in  the 
way  which  entails  the  least  expense  upon  those  who  pay. 

The  objection  is  often  urged,  and  too  often  with  justice, 
that  large  sums  are  embezzled  by  collectors  and  treasurers,  and 
squandered  by  the  disbursing  officers  of  our  districts.  Grant 
all  this,  and  much  more  that  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
property  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  if  it  can  be  shown, 
by  statistics,  that  the  cost  per  pupil  is  less  under  the  public 
system  than  any  other,  the  question  is  decided  beyond  doubt 
or  gainsaying. 

The  lowest  rate  in  respectable  private  schools,  is  (5  per 
term  of  eleven  weeks.  Twenty  dollars  ($20)  per  annum, 
then,  is  the  lowest  figure  in  the  private  school  system.  In 
many  of  the  best  private  schools,  the  rates  of  tuition  are 
forty  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Below  is  a  table  of  the  cost  per  pupil,  in  twenty  cities  and 
towns  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.     It  is  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  school  officers  in  those  places. 
Boston,  cost  per  pupil  for  one  year,  $15.75 

Roxbury,  «  <*  *«  16.05 

Danvers,  "  "  "  11.83 

Springfield,        *«  "  "'  9.23 

New  York,        "  **  *<  12.52 

Bangor,  "  «  "  976 

Philadelphia,     "  "  "  15.8ar 

Baltimore,         «  "  «  21.59 

St.  Louis,  «  «  «  12.75 

Chicago,  «  "  «  14.00 

Indianapolis,     <«  "  «  9.91 

Cincinnati,        «  «  «  14.16 
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Cleveland,  cost  per  pupil  for  one  year,  10.46 

Zanesville,         "  "  "  13.64 

Zenia,  «  «  <«  11.61 

New  Haven,     «  "  "  14.69 

Hartford,  "  «  «  14.06 

New  Britain,     «  «  "  8.10 

Waterbury,       "  **  '<  6.81 

Average  rate  in  twenty  cities  and  towns,  (13.01. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  thfe 
highest  rate  of  private  and  public  taition  is  ($50.00-(21.69) 
$28.41.  Comparing  the  lowest  rates  of  each,  we  have 
($20.00-$5.81)=$14.19.  The  difference  between  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  the  twenty  places  mentioned,  and  the  lowest  of 
private  tuition  is  ($20.00-$13.01)=»6.99  in  favor  of  the 
pablic  system. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  without  fear  of  negation,  that 
even  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  our  public  schools  pay  I 
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IRREGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  above  is  no  new  subject  to  pupils,  parents,  or  teach- 
ers. Lectures  upon  education,  school  officers  and  instruct- 
ors, all  unite  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  most  serious  draw- 
back to  the  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  one  of  our  cities,  the  following  item  was  noticed : 

<' School,  No.  of  pupils  enrolled,  68.  Average  attend- 
ance, 26 ! " 

Imagine  a  school  of  68  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  one  third  ! ! 

There  is  a  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer,  with 
a  roll  of  about  200  pupils.  Drop  in  upon  two  successive 
days,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  faces 
you  saw  the  day  before.  So  varying  and  inconstant  is  the 
attendance,  that  even  the  teacher,  as  she  informed  us,  does 
not  know  half  her  pupils ! 

Formerly,  under  the  old  regime^  irregularity  of  attendance 
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waa  ai  a  premium.  In  makiog  oQt  the  rate-bills,  popils  were 
charged  only  for  the  nnrober  of  half  days  they  had  actually 
attended !  This  is  still  the  practice  in  some  of  the  rural 
districts, — ^though  plainly  illegal. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  towards  mitigating  the  evil, 
by  rules  disenroUing  those  pupils  who  are  absent  a  certain 
number  of  half  days  in  a  terra.  This,  however,  affects  only 
that  class  of  pupils  who  prize  school  privileges,  while  the 
class  designed  to  be  reached,  are  only  debarred  from  attend- 
ing at  all,  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  term.  Boys  who 
prefer  the  street  to  the  school-room,  take  advantage  of  this 
regulation  to  get  released  from  study  and  discipline.  The 
root  of  the  evil  still  remains  untouched. 

How  then  shall  that  class  of  parents  be  reached,  who  de- 
tain their  children  from  school  to  "  do  chores,"  "  run  errands/' 
and  to  ^  work  in  the  shops  ?  " 

The  State  furnishes  the  means  of  education,  because  it  is 
for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  that  her  citizens  should 
be  educated.  She  has  a  right,  then,  to  require  parents  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  she  offers.  It  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  If  the  State 
can  pass  a  law,  (as  she  has  done,)  requiring  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  their  children  and  wards  to  school  so  many 
months  in  the  year,  she  has  the  right  to  command  that  they 
be  sent  regularly.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  are  at  least  double  what  they  would  be,  if  a 
regular  attendance  was  enforced  by  law.  The  matter  be- 
comes, then,  one  of  public  economy. 

The  State  having  a  right  to  require  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  children  upon  the  public  schools,  she  has  also  the  right 
to  enforce  such  attendance  by  penalties. 

How  shall  this  be  done  ?  .Thus  far,  the  statutes  requiring 
children  to  be  schooled  so  many  months  in  the  year,  and  pro- 
hibiting manufactories  from  employing  them  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  months  in  the  year,  have  been  '*  void  and 
of  no  effect"  The  fact  is  notorious  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  our  factories,  without  ever  seeing  the  inside 
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of  a  scbool-boase,  unless  God  in  his  mercy  sends  a  <<  finan* 
dai  pressure,"  causing  the  factories  to  shut  their  doors! 

In  casting  about  for  a  plan  to  rectify  the  evil  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  we  should  inquire  what  is  the  motive  that  indu- 
ces parents  thus  to  wrong  their  children.  Plainly,  avaricei 
and  a  desire  for  gain.  If,  then,  we  make  it  more  for  the  pe- 
cuniary interest  of  parents  to  send  them  to  scbpol,  than  to 
keep  them  at  home,  the  evil  is  at  once  removed. 

Let  our  legislatures  enact  a  law  that  our  schools  shall  be 
absolutely /r«e  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Let  books, 
&C.  be  furnished  to  all  who  are  unable  to  purchase.  Let  the 
police  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  be  instructed  to  arrest 
all  truants,  and  loiterers  in  the  streets  during  school  hours. 
And  lastly,  let  a  fins  be  levied  upon  every  parent  and  guard- 
ian for  every  half  day  their  children  or  wards  are  absent  from 
school,  except  ^  for  sickness  or  other  extraordinary  cause." 
Let  the  fine  be  heavy  enough  to  exceed  any  wages  that  the 
child  could  earn  in  the  shop  or  elsewhere.  Pass  such  a  law, 
and  enforce  it,  and  our  school  expenses  would  be  lessened, 
the  standard  of  sound  learning  and  scholarship  elevated,  and 
-vice  and  crime,  the  inevitable  results  of  truancy  and  idleness, 
be  greatly  lessened  and  prevented. 

We  pass  laws  commanding  vaccination  for  the  prevention 
of  a  physical  disease,  why  not  do  the  same  to  do  away  with 
a  moral  one  ?  We  prohibit,  by  special  enactment,  the  farmer 
to  allow  certain  noxious  plants  to  grow  upon  his  land.  Why 
not  forbid  parents  and  guardians  to  permit  the  weeds  of 
ignorance  and  vice  to  spring  up  and  grow  in  the  mental 
fields  committed  to  their  care  and  cultivation  ? 

This  article  will  be  condemned  by  some  who  read  it,  as 
«*  visionary,"  and  *'  unpractical."  The  time  will  come,  how- 
ever, when  dwarfing  the  minds  and  bodies  of  children,  by 
confining  them  in  factories,  when  they  should  be  at  school, 
will  be  catalogued  and  punished  with  other  crimes ! 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOL. 

We  suppose  there  is  not  a  common  school  in  Connecticut 
into  which  the  Bible  is  not  freely  admitted.  We  hope  there 
is  not  one  in  which  it  is  not  daily  used,  and  in  which  its 
blessed  teachings  are  not  in  some  measure  imparted.  But 
we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  not  always  used  with 
sufficient  reverence  for  it  as  a  sacred  volume.  In  very  many 
schools  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of  drill-book  in  reading,  and  all 
pupils,  without  regard  to  age  or  advancement,  are  called 
upon  to  take  part  Now  it  is  certainly  well  that  all  pupils 
should  be  required,  daily,  to  give  heed  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  all  should  be  called  to 
participate  in  the  reading.  There  are  portions  of  every 
chapter  whose  words  or  import  may  not  be  comprehended 
by  a  child,  and  hence  it  often  happens  that  young  pupils 
make  very  singular  and  ludicrous  blunders,  and  the  power  of 
association  is  such  that  many  who  notice  them  will  never  after 
hear  the  passages  read  without  being  reminded  of  the  errors. 
Most  persons  have  such  associations  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain passages,  and  sometimes  these  associations  produce 
most  unwelcome  sensations. 

Our  objection  to  the  general  use  of  the  Bible,  as  indicated 
above,  is  not  that  its  passages  are  not  good  enough  for  drill 
exercises, — for  within  the  sacred  volume  we  may  find  some 
of  the  choicest  examples  of  every  style.  But  the  book  is 
not  needed  for  a  drill-book.  We  have  an  abundance  of  good 
text-books  for  such  purposes,  and  we  believe  the  Bible  should 
be  used  only  with  profound  reverence  and  in  connection  with 
appropriate  devotional  exercises.  We  would  have  the  Bible 
read  daily  in  the  school-room,  and  we  would  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  school  given  to  the  reading,  but  we  would 
not  call  upon  all  to  take  part  therein,-— except  as  listeners. 
The  reading  should  be  by  the  teacher  and  those  scholars 
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who  can  read  with  a  becoming  degree  of  freedom  and  under- 
standing. 

We  have  been  induced  to  allude  to  this  subject  because 
we  have  frequently  heard  classes  reading  in  the  Bible,  in 
schoolsi  when  the  whole  sense  and  beauty  were  marred  by 
the  drawling  tones  and  ludicrous  blunders  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  been  taught  to  read.  At  the  fireside  or  by  the  moth- 
er's knee,  the  child  may  be  carefully  taught  to  read  properly 
selected  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  their  meaning  may  be 
explained, — but  in  the  schooUroom  or  in  the  presence  of 
numbers,  we  believe  that  young  pupils  may  more  profitably, 
for  themselves  and  others,  be  ^<  hearers,"  rather  than  ^<  read- 
ers" of  the'*  Word" 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

"  This  world  is  fuU  of  beauty." 


Naturb  has  been  very  bountiful  to  ^^  Mother  Earth,"  and, 
pursue  what  path  we  may,  it  is  strewn  with  her  gifts.  We 
do  not  deny  her  partiality,  for  we  will  not  contend  that  Lap- 
land, with  her  long,  dark  night,  is  equally  favored  with  Italy, 
the  land  of  sunshine ;— -or  that  Greenland,  the  region  of  ice- 
bergs, contrasts  favorably  with  the  glorious  climate  of  Bra- 
zil !  Yet  even  those  places,  so  seemingly  barren,  are  not 
entirely  destitute  of  attractions ;  and  the  traveler  there  often 
finds  many  beautiful  objects. 

The  poets  have,  in  all  ages,  sung  of  the  sunny  skies  of 
Italy ;  orators  have  descanted  her  praises  in  the  choicest  fig- 
ures of  rhetoric;  and  artists  have  painted  her  landscapes  in 
glowing  colors;  her  maidens  have  been  represented  as  'Hhe 
daughters  of  beauty  and  song," — her  sons,  as  inspired  with 
the  fire  of  genius !  Yet  can  we  not  find  beauty  and  genius 
in  what  seem  at  first  less  favored  climes? 

We  turn  from  the  dark,  bitter  night  of  Lapland  with  a 
shudder.  Yet  there  is  something  beautiful, — even  grandj — 
there. 

At  one  time  you  stand  in  almost  unbroken  darkness,  with 
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JQst  light  enough  to  perceive  that  every  object  10  nmntled 
with  snow !  A  short  distance  before  you  rises  a  lofty  moun- 
tain— a  giant  sentinel  of  the  night,  just  perceptible  hnidst 
the  gloom;  all  around  is  oppressive,  awful  silence;  and  you 
feel  that  the  « invisible  God,"  in  his  majesty,  is  present! 

You  stand  again  there,  but  the  scene  has  changed.  A 
most  gorgeous  spectacle,  indeed,  meetd  the  eye !  The  mid* 
night  sun  is  scattering  its  brilliant  rays  over  the  landscape, 
kindling  variously  colored  fires  on  every  part  of  its  surface, 
and  making  the  icy  mountain  one  great  resplendency  of  gem 
work,  blazing  carbuncles, and  rubies! 

Is  there  not  beauty — aye,  sublimity— even  in  these  dteso- 
late  regions  ?  God  has  created  in  our  souls  a  love  for  the 
beautiful ;  he  has  moulded  the  earth  in  beauty,  and  ^'crowned 
it  with  the  glory  of  his  hands,"  that  we  might  gratify  his 
love.  The  "Great  Artist'*  has  left  upon  every  object  of  his 
creation  the  impress  of  beauty!  Who  can  behold  the  myr- 
iads of  twinkling  stars,  (golden  letters  on  night's  blue  page,) 
the  sun  and  moon  moving  onward  in  their  ceaseless,  silent 
course,  without  pronouncing  tbem  beautiful  I  Tbere^  ma- 
jestic beauty  in  the  mountain,  towering  high  in  air,  its  lofty 
summit  wrapped  in  fleecy  clouds!  There's  gorgeous  beauty 
in  the  trees,  tinged  with  the  hues  of  autunui,  that  shadow  its 
craggy  side,  reflecting  all  the  various  colors  of  orange,  pur- 
ple and  scarlet !  There's  quiet  beauty  in  the  kkelet  lying  at 
its  base,  kissing  the  shore  as  it  dances  and  sparicles  in  the 
glorious  sunlight !  And,  look  abroad  wliere'er  you  will,  from 
the  blue  dome  above  us  to  the  flowery  mead  beneath  our 
feet,  is  there  not  beauty  every  where?  Such  beauty  the 
band  of  man  can  not  blight  Behold  the  earth !  its  towering 
mountains,  and  its  verdant  valleys;  its  sloping  hills,  and 
broad  plains ;  its  mighty  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  are  they 
not  all  beautiful?  Yea!  for  they  are  filled  with  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Almighty ! 

BUTH  Maywoo0« 
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«  Tor  tht  Joonud. 

ARE  SCHOOLS  BETTER  THAN  THEY  WERE? 

Much  discQ^ftion  has  been  bad  oo  tbe  question  wbetber 
the  Common  School  is  really  benefited  by  the  means  which 
have  been  so  freely  used  for  its  improvement.  Normal 
Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Associations,  State  and  Coanlyi 
Educational  Journals, — have  all  these  made  the  school  bettei  i 
than  it  was?  Some  who  fiall  in  with  all  suggestions  for 
obange  in  government  or  instruction,  are  very  veady  to  fling 
the  epithet  of  ^^old  fogy"  at  those  who  ean  not  quite  see 
that  an  innovation  is  sure  to  be  an  improvement,  and  who 
doubt  that  all  sciences  ought  to  be  leveled  down  to  the  pop- 
ular mind  rather  than  tbe  popular  mind  ought  to  be  leveled 
up  to  the  sciences,  and  that  tbey  should  be  used  as  sciencet^ 
and  not  as  amusements.  Others  are  quite  as  ready  to  sneer 
at  the  empiridsm  of  those,  who  are,  aa  they  tbeneiselves 
daim,  ^live  teachers,''  and  whose  life  dtders  from  that  of 
others  mainly  in  being  more  showy  and  less  substantial,  in 
lesorting  to  more  ingenious  devices  and  short  cuts  rather 
than  to  patient  plodding  in  well-beaten  path6,-<^the  paths  in 
which  the  fathers  trod,  and  which  led  tiiem  to  a  solidity  of 
wisdom  and  a  sobriety  of  character  which  modern  methods 
of  teaching  can  not  hope  to  emulate. 

Now,  there  was  much,  very  much,  in  the  old  schools  which 
no  modern  improvement  has  made  better  or  can  make  betten 
In  some  respects  tbey  were  far  in  advance  of  schools  in  our 
own  day.  Even  this  may  savor  df  old  fogyism  too  much  to 
fdease  some ;  but  the  name  has  no  terrofs,  and  we  bold  our* 
selves  in  readiness  to  maintain  the  assertion*  But  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  saying  we  think  that  on  the  whole  schools 
are  better  now  than  they  were  years  ago. 

They  are  better  in  that  they  recognize  tbe  humanity  of  the 
pupU,  and  assert  in  all  their  plans  the  essential  fact  that  the 
more  nearly  the  teacher  gets  to  the  child,  to  the  human  heart 
that  beats  with  its  young  life  and  gushes  with  its  strong 
emotions  and  throbs  with  its  ready  sympathies,  by  so  much 
tbe  more  is  instruction  eagerly  sought  and  influence  of  all 
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kinds  cheerfully  Biibrnitted  to.  They  are  better  in  that  they 
strive  at  least  to  give  every  thing  a  moral  aspect,  and  so  a 
moral  result,  and  do  what  they  do  with  the  aim  of  reaching 
all  the  issues  of  life,  and  making  the  character  as  well  forti- 
fied against  all  assaults  upon  its  integrity  as  the  intellect  is 
well  furnished  with  the  data  and  the  power  of  correct  rea- 
soning. They  are  better  in  that  they  address  the  child  as  a 
child,  and  give  him  lessons  and  explanations  which  a  child 
may  understand,  while  they  do  not  remove  the  necessity  of 
personal  exertion,  by  which  alone  he  can  really  grow.  They 
are  better  in  that  they  do  not  oppress  the  memory  with  a 
host  of  words  which  have  no  connection  in  the  pupil's  mind 
with  ideas,  nor  in  fact  with  the  question  which  they  are 
intended  to  answer,  but  on  the  other  hand  intend  that  words 
shall  be  used  only  as  the  representatives  of  ideas,  and  insist 
with  heroic  perseverance  that  power  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  principles  clearly  seen  and  firmly  held,  rather 
than  by  the  number  which  memory  may  crowd  in  ill-assorted 
packages  into  its  confused  chambers.  They  are  better  in 
that  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  made  a  constant 
feast  instead  of  a  hated  drudgery ;  as  in  geography,  by  actual 
eight  of  islands  and  plains,  by  map-diawing,  by  imaginary 
voyages,  by  outline  maps,  and  by  simple  but  lively  descrip- 
tions ;  or  as  in  reading,  by  the  simple  process  of  making  it 
an  intelligent  and  a  musical  exercise,  and  not  a  mere  dronish 
ntterance  of  sounds.  And  so  all  through  the  school  studies 
there  has  been  infused  a  new  life  by  making  the  several  les- 
sons have  a  meaning  and' meet  a  want  for  the  child;  not 
always  a  meaning  he  may  discover  by  unaided  efforts,  but 
one  he  may  be  made  to  see  and  understand;  not  always  a 
want  he  may  feel  spontaneously,  but  one  which  the  teacher 
knows  how .  both  to  create  and  to  satisfy.  And  yet  once 
more,  they  are  better  in  that  they  have  done  much  to  intro- 
duce better  systems  of  government,  and  have  substituted  the 
means  which  keep  the  family  in  order  for  the  brutal  punish- 
ment of  the  rod,  though  it  can  never  be  and  ought  never  to 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  school.  If  they  were  better  in 
no  other  respect,  this  alone  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the 
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flcbool.  The  use  of  moral  raeana—within  a  proper  limit,  be 
it  always  aDderstood  and  remembered,  for  we  are  no  advo- 
cates of  the  system  which  banishes  punishments — ^is  a  bless* 
ing  for  which  all  school-going  children  onght  to  be  gratefuL 
One  who  had  suffered  much  in  this  respect,  says:  <« Thanks 
be  to  God,  that  amongst  the  many  cases  of  reform  destined 
eventually  to  turn  out  chimerical,  this  one  at  least  can  never 
be  defeated  or  eclipsed.  As  man  grows  more  intellectual, 
the  power  of  managing  him  by  his  intellect  and  moral  na« 
tore,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  appeal  to  his  mere  animal 
instinct  of  pain,  must  go  on  with  equal  step.  And  if  a  *  Te 
Beom'  or  an  *0  Jubilate'  were  to  be  celebrated  by  all  na- 
tions and  languages,  for  any  one  advance. and  conquest  over 
wrong  and  error  won  by  human  nature  in  our  time,  *  *  * 
to  my  thinking  that  festival  should  be  for  the  mighty  prog- 
ress made  toward  the  suppression  [in  school]  of  brutal  minles 
of  punishment."  And  in  this  respect,  we  repeat,  the  com- 
mon school  has  taken  a  great  step  in  advance.      H«  B.  B. 
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I  BELIEVE  that  there  has  been  some  improvement,  during 
the  past  year,  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools.  In 
some  schools,  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  physical 
training,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  But  I  regret  to  say,  that  many  teachers  have 
scarcely  attempted  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  that  some  who 
have  undertaken  to  introduce  it,  have  as  yet  attained  but 
little  success.  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  (hat  last  March 
upwards  of  seventy  primary  school  teachers  reported  them- 
selves as  having  received  special  instruction  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  with  a  view  to  fit  themselves  to  conduct  this  im- 
portant branch  of  education.  In  examining  the  physical 
exercises  of  a  school,  we  should  regard  not  merely  the  mo- 
tions gone  through  with,  but  the  effects  produced.  That 
system  is  the  best  which  produces  the  best  results.  When  I 
see  the  pupils  ^it  well,  stand  well,  walk  well,  and  look  happyi 
healthy  and  robust,  I  conclude  that  their  physical  eduoation 
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iMks  not  been  neglected,  bat  that  they  have  bad  the  right 
kind  of  treatment.  In  these  respects,  I  observe  a  marked 
diflerence  in  the  schools.  In  some,  the  spines  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  grow  more  and  more  crooked,  their  faces  paler  and 
paler,  and  thetr  limbs  more  and  more  slender,  while  in  others 
a  physical  regenenation  seems  to  be  in  progress*  I  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  the  physical  condition  of  all  the 
schools  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  standard  even  than  has 
yet  been  reached  by  any  one  of  them.  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  done  dmring  the  past  two  years  to  (Mromote 
this  object,  I  still  think  that  the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to 
the  health  and  physical  development  of  our  children  is  the 
great  defect  of  our  system  of  public  schools.  This  subject 
has  suddenly  assumed  a  new  and  unexpected  importaiice, 
since  we  have  come  to  see  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
depending  upon  the  bodily  vigor,  endurance,  activity  and 
dexterity,  no  less  than  on  the  pluck  and  patriotism,  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue,  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Hitherto  our  systems  of  education  have  aimed  merely 
to  fit  men  for  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Milton's  idea  of  a  com- 
plete education  embraced  preparation  for  both  peace  and  war. 
This  idea  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us  more  than  it  has  been. 
It  is  not  desirable,  indeed,  that  our  schools  should  be  turned 
into  camps  for  military  instruction,  but  our  boys  may  be  en- 
eouraged  in  manly  exercises,  their  musdes  may  be  devel- 
oped, they  may  be  exercised  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in 
the  principles  of  field  movements^  which  is  now  done  in  some 
•obools  with  good  results,  but  especially  should  they  be 
trained  to  the  virtues  of  obedience,  patienco,  fortitude,  valor 
aad  patriotism,  and  to  choose  death  rather  than  a  base  and 
dishonorable  life,-^ 

"Preferring 
Hiurd  libertj  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp." 

But  though  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  higher  progress,  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  noble  spirit  which  has  been 
manifested  by  the  recent  graduates  of  our  schools,  who  are 
found  on  every  battle-field,  heroically  defending  the  flag  of 
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ibeir  coantry  and  sustaining  the  historic  renown  of  the  City 
and  State  in  which  they  have  had  their  birth  and  edacatioD. 
— i^offi  /  D.  PhilbrieVs  Report  of  Boston  Schooh. 


A   LESSON   FOR   TEACHERS. 

VERDICT    OP  A  JUET   OP  BOYS. 

^HEN  Dr.  Nathaniel  Prentice  tanght  a  public  school  in 
Boxbury,  he  was  very  much  a  favorite  ;  bnt  his  patience  at 
times  would  get  very  much  exhausted  by  the  infractions  of 
the  school  rules  by  the  scholars.  On  one  occasion,  in  rather 
a  wrathy  way,  he  threatened  to  punish  with  six  blows  of  a 
heavy  ferule  the  first  boy  detected  in  whispering,  and  ap- 
pointed some  as  detecters.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  detect- 
ers  shouted : 

<*  Master,  John  Zeigler  is  whispering!'* 

John  was  called  up,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact  (John, 
by  the  way,  was  a  favorite  both  with  his  teacher  and  school- 
mates.) 

*'  Yes,"  answered  John  ;  "  I  was  not  aware  of  what  I  was 
about  I  was  intent  on  working  out  a  sum,  and  requested 
the  boy  who  sat  next  to  hand  me  the  arithmetic  that  con- 
tained the  rule  which  I  wished  to  see." 

The  doctor  regretted  his  hasty. threat,  but  told  John  that 
he  could  not  suffer  him  to  whisper  or  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment, and  continued: 

*<I  wish  I  could  avoid  it,  but  can  not,  without  a  forfeiture 
of  my  word.  I  will,"  he  continued,  "leave  it  to  any  three 
scholars  you  may  choose,  to  say  whether  or  not  I  omit  the 
punishment." 

John  said  he  was  agreed  to  that,  and  immediately  called 

out  G.  8—,  T.  D ,  and  D.  P.  D .     The  doctor  told 

them  to  return  a  verdict,  which  they  soon  did,  (after  con- 
sultation,) as  follows : 

"  The  master's  word  must  be  kept  inviolate, — John  mast 
receive  the  threatened  six  blows  of  the  ferule ;  but  it  must 
be  infticted  on  voluntary  proxies,-^and  we,  the  arbitrators, 
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will  share  the  pnniBhment  by  receiving  each  of  us  two  of  the 
blows." 

John,  who  had  listened  to  the  verdict,  stepped  up  to  the 
doctor,  and  with  outstretched  hand,  exclaimed : 

^^  Master,  here  is  my  hand ;  they  sha'n't  be  struck  a  blow ; 
I  will  receive  the  punishment!" 

The  doctor,  under  pretense  of  wiping  his  face,  shielded 
his  eyes,  and  telling  the  boys  to  go  to  their  seats,  said  he 
would  think  of  it  We  believe  he  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying 
day,  but  the  punishment  was  never  inflicted. — Middlesex 
Journal. 


TRUTHFULNESS. 


Truthfulness  is  the  foundation  of  character,  and  to  instill 
this  virtue  into  the  minds  of  children  is  of  the  highest  im* 
portance ;  and  any  teacher  who  does  not  endeavor,  by  all 
proper  means  in  his  power,  to  engraft  and  cultivate  habits 
of  truthfulness  in  the  children  committed  to  his  charge, 
would  be  considered  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust. 

By  truthfulness,  we  understand  accuracy  in  stating  facts, 
sincerity,  candor  and  uprightness. 

How,  then,  is  a  teacher  to  fulfill  this  portion  of  this  high 
mission  ? 

1.  By  his  own  example, T-ScholdiTs  have  keener  perceptions 
on  some  points  than  we  usually  give  them  credit  for ;  and 
if,  for  instance,  they  see  the  teacher  has  better  order  during 
the  presence  of  visitors,  or  that  extra  work  in  done  for  a  short 
time  previous  to  examination,  or  that  he  does  not,  by  his 
own  example,  endeavor  to  enforce  that  punctuality  or  neat- 
ness which  he  considers  necessary  in  them,  his  admonitions 
and  example  will  have  little  or  no  influence.  A  teacher 
should,  therefore,  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects,  be  what  he 
wishes  his  scholars  to  be ;  and  if  this  maxim  be  faithfully 
carried  out,  he  will  soon  find  that  what  is  called  the  moral 
tone  of  his  class  will  be  raided  considerably. 

2.  Confidence  of  the  children  in  him. — To  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  bis  children,  the  teacher  must  show  an  interest  in 
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their  welfare ;  he  must  carefully  and  patiently  listen  to  the 
tale  of  their  little  joys  and  griefs,  which  seem  of  so  little 
ooQseqaence  to  him,  yet  are  of  great  importance  to  them. 
Children  are  naturally  fond  of  sympathy ;  yet,  if  the  one 
whose  name  should  be  connected  in  their  minds  with  all 
that  is  good  and  kind,  treats  them  with  such  indifference, 
their  sympathies  with  him  are  soon  dried  up,  and  the  teacher 
no  longer  possesses  any  moral  influence  over  them  ;  he  finds 
them  reserved,  and,  in  some  cases,  deceitful;  but  if  this  con- 
fidence be  gained,  the  child  is  no  longer  so  strongly  urged  by 
fear,  as  to  tell  a  lie. 

3.  Discouraging  vanity. — One  cause  of  untruthfulness  is 
vanity.  Most  people  love  praise,  and  to  gain  it  we  some- 
times lay  claim  to  higher  pretensions  than  justly  belong  to 
us.  Children  are  actuated  by  the  same  motive — a  desire  of 
appearing  better  than  they  are — when  they  show  a  copied 
exercise  as  their  own  ;  when  a  vain  child  does  wrong,  it  has 
a  strong  temptation  to  hide  its  fault  by  a  falsehood,  lest  it 
should  be  less  thought  of.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should 
endeavor  to  show  the  child  how  foolish  and  sinful  vanity  is. 

4.  By  placing  confidence  in  the  children. — This  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  means  for  training  children  to  truthfulness. 
If  we  place  implicit  trust  in  any,  even  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters, we  shall  rarely  find  ourselves  deceived.  In  many  in- 
stances we  shall  find  depravity  is  aggravated  by  harsh  treat- 
ment and  want  of  confidence  in  children  at  home.  To  such 
children,  the  new  pleasure  of  finding  themselves  trusted  is 
so  sweet,  that  they  are  at  once  bound  to  the  teacher  by  in- 
dissoluble ties  of  atTection,  and  become  frank,  ingenuous  and 
sincere ;  but  if  we  treat  a  boy  with  suspicion,  he  is  strongly 
inclined  to  be  what  we  suspect  him  to  be.  Children  should, 
therefore,  always  be  treated  with  full  confidence  by  the 
teacher,  unless  they  have  previously  deceived  him.  He 
should  treat  them  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  lie. 

In  the  case  of  a  confirmed  habit  of  lying,  the  teacher,  in 
addition  to  employing  all  the  means  above  described,  must, 
first,  remove  all  temptation  to  the  sin  ;  he  must  never  allow 
that  boy  to  speak  to  him  on  any  subject  about  which  he  can 
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lie,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  any  connection  between 
bim  and  his  scboolfellows.  Secondly :  He  must  endeavor  to 
convince  the  boy  tbat  the  sin  is  degrading,  and  to  awaken 
him  to  the  dreadfnl  punishment  threatened  in  the  book  of 
truth  against  such  offenders,  illustrating  bis  counsels  by  ex- 
amples from  the  same  authority ;  and,  finally,  the  good 
teacher  will  pray  earnestly  to  the  Almighty  and  most  merci- 
ful Father,  that  the  poor  boy  may  be  led  in  the  right  way. 

Such  endeavors  can  hardly  fail  in  their  object,  yet,  in 
either  case,  the  teacher  will  have  the  sweet  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  has  endeavored  to 
do  his  duty. — Pupil  Teacher. 


PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 

THE   USE    OF  THE   DICTIONART. 


[In  the  Indiana  Journal  we  find  a  series  of  sensible  and  practical 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Hoss,  the  Editor.  We  believe  the  fol- 
lowing contains  hints  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  teacher. — Bes. 

Ed.] 

In  our  last  we  closed  by  defining  by  Properties  and  Uses. 
After  practising  upon  these  until  the  class  becomes  ready  and 
accurate,  Iwould  introduce  an  exercise  in  primitives  and  de- 
rivatives, using  the  terms  radicals,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

1.  Have  the  class  define  and  clearly  understand  these  five 
new  terms :  primitivesy  derivatives^  radicals j  prefixes^  and  suf^ 
fixes.  This  done,  show  the  modes  of  defining  under  this 
classification.  Thus,  take  the  term  man.  1,  Define  it.  2, 
Take  the  term  like^  and  define  it ;  then  sufiix  it  to  man, 
making  manlike,  3,  Define  the  new  word,  manlike.  4,  Take 
ly^  define,  and  substitute  for  like,  making  manly.  5,  Take 
un,  define  it,  and  prefix  it  to  manly,  making  tenmanly ;  then 
define  the  new  word.  6,  Point  out  the  elements;  thus,  man, 
both  the  radical  and  primitive,  ly  the  suffix,  un  the  prefix — 
and  unmanly  the  derivative. 

This  mode  of  defining  will  lead  to  the  use  of  Latin  and 
Greek  elements.    These  should  be  used  so  far  as  may  be 
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practicable,  whether  the  class  knows  anything  aboat  Latin 
and  Greek  or  not.  The  Dictionary  itself  famishes  enough 
for  a  very  extended  nse  of  the  Latin,  but  in  Greeic  it  leaves 
you  without  the  alphabet.  Get  a  card,  or  chart,  with  the 
Greek  alphabet  upon  it,  or  get  a  Greek  Grammar,  and  from 
this  print  the  letters  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  class 
learn  them  from  this.  If,  however,  you  think  it  best  to  do 
nothing  with  the  Greek,  proceed  with  the  Latin.  Thus,  in 
the  word  antecede,  we  find  ante  to  mean  before,  and  cedo  I 
go,  or  cedere  to  go.  Hence,  cede  being  the  radical,  and  ante 
the  prefix,  we  have  antecede,  tog'o  before. 

Then  let  the  class  prefix  ante  to  any  words  they  may  be 
able,  as  date,  chamber,  &c. 

After  this  let  them  take  anti,  the  Greek  particle,  meaning 
against  or  opposite,  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner,  making 
from  slavery,  anti*slavery  ;  from  christian,  anti*christian,  &c 
This  exercise  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  your  time  and 
inclination  may  dictate.  But  by  all  means  carry  it  far 
enough  to  induct  the  class  into  both  its  mode  and  merits. 

2.  Call  attention  to  the  etymological  and  conventional 
meaning  of  words,  these  not  always  being  the  same.  Thus, 
etymologically,  benevolence  means  simply  well-wishingi 
being  derived  from  bene^  signifying  well,  and  volens^  wish- 
ing; hence,  well-wishing.  But  conventionally,  it  means 
welUdoing,  L  e.  doing  good  to  another. 

3.  This  will  lead  to  an  examination  of  words  navingman^ 
meanings,  such  as  case^  which  means  a  box  or  sheath  for 
holding  costly  or  fragile  articles;  a  suit  at  law;  a  relation  ia 
grammar;  or  a  position  or  condition  in  society  or  business. 

In  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this,  give  an  occasional 
exercise  requiring  original  sentences,  in  each  of  which  the 
same  word  shall  occur  with  different  meanings.     Thus: 

The  jeweler  keeps  his  wares  in  a  neat  case. 

The  court  was  three  days  trying  the  case. 

The  young  grammarian  is  much  perplexed  in  disposing  of 
case. 

The  physician  says  of  his  failing  patient,  it  is  an  obsti- 
nate case. 

Vol.  IX  22 
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If  the  teacher  has  skill,  this  exercise  may  be  made  emi- 
nently interesting  and  eminently  profitable. 

3.  From  some  well-written  piece,  select  certain  words  to 
be  defined,  then  displaced  by  some  other  word,  if  a  suitable 
one  can  be  found.  Thus,  from  CampbeU's* ^Pleasures  of 
Hope: 

'Tifl  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

Let  the  class  try  robes^ — inserting  clad,  clothes,  garbs, 
drapes,  &C.;  then  take  azure,  enchantment,  &c.,  you  at  the 
same  time  noticing  wherein  the  substituted  word  fails  to 
give  the  precise  shade  of  meaning. 

Again,  take  Gray's  Elegy;  the  first  verse  of  which  stands 

thus: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  daj ; 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowlj  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  waj. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Let  the  class  take  tolls,  knell,  plods,  and  define  them,  and 
substitute  words  equally  elegant,  equally  expressive,  if  they 
are  able.  Such  an  exercise  will  not  only  improve  them  in 
defining  words;  but  will  beget  in  them  a  more  delicate  and 
ready  appreciation  of  style,  both  in  its  beauties  and  in  its 
faults. 

5.  And  last,  show  your  class  how  to  separate  a  definition 
into  its  logical  elements.  These  elements,  in  number,  are 
four;  in  n^mej^cre  genus,  differentia  or  difference,  ;t?r(>per/y, 
and  accident.  After  carefully  defining  these  terms,  illustrate 
the  mode  of  resolving  into  logical  elements.  To  do  this, 
define  by  using  first,  genus;  Wine  is  a  juice.  Juice  is  a 
genus,  there  being  several  species  under  it,  as  the  juice  of 
apples,  of  beets,  sugar-cane,  &c. 

Second,  by  differentia, — as  expressed  from  grapes.  This 
element  differences  wine  from  all  the  species  under  the  genus 
juice,  hence  is  a  differencing  element,  or  differentia. 

Third,  by  a  property, — as  stimulating.  This  quality  be- 
longs in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  wines,  hence  is  a 
property. 
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Fourtli,  by  an  accident, — as  acid.  This  quality  is  the 
result  of  the  accident  fermentation,  hence  is  itself  acoi- 
dentaL 

Written  in  full  on  the  board  before  your  class,  it  woold 
stand  thus : 


Wine  is  a 


Jaice,        -        -        -   =  Genus, 
Expressed  from  grapes,  =  Differentia, 
Stimulating,       -        -    =  Property, 
Sometimes  acid,      -        =  Accident. 


Or,  transposing, — Wine  is  a  stimulating  juice  expressed 
from  grapes,  being  sometimes  acid.  Advanced  classes  only 
can  engage  in  this  profitably.       / 

Thus,  fellow-teachers,  we  have  gone  through  this  subject 
as  fully  as  we  proposed.  As  this  is  both  a  cherished  and 
new  theme  with  me,  will  you,  where  your  schools  will  suit, 
give  at  least  some  one  of  the  above  suggestions  a  trial  ?  If 
yon  do  so,  please  send  me  a  statement  of  the  result,  either 
jfor  my  private  use,  or  for  insert!  n  in  the  Journal,  as  you  may 
decide.  Finally,  whether  in  accordance  with  the  above  modes 
or  not,  try  and  have  the  Dictionary  used  in  the  school-room 
in  some  manner  and  to  some  profit. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

"Please,  Miss  R ,  may  I  ring  the  bell  this  morning?" 

said  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  of  six  summers,  one  sunny  sum- 
mer morning. 

"  No ;  I  will  ring  it  myself,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  Im- 
mediately the  smile  vanished  from  the  face,  the  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  whispering,  "  You  promised  me  yesterday  I 
might,"  she  slowly  took  her  seat. 

To  please  the  little  ones,  it  had  been  my  practice  to  per- 
mit one  of  their  number  to  ring  the  recess  bell,  and  many  a 
quiet  hour  and  many  a  prompt  recitation  had  been  secured 
in  view  of  the  promised  reward. 

At  another  time  I  should  have  spoken  less  harshly ;  but, 
for  the  last  half-hour,  I  had  been  so  constantly  plied  with 
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questions  that  I  found  my  small  stock  of  patience  rapidly 
Tauidbing. 

The  accusing  angel  was  already  by  my  side.  I  had,  by 
my  hastiness,  taken  a  drop  from  the  cup  of  happiness  of  a 
merry-hearted  child,  and  how  should  it  be  restored?  Sim- 
ply by  acknowledging  my  error,  and  granting  the  requested 
boon.  But  would  not  this  be  lessening  my  authority?  I 
wished  my  scholars  to  understand  that  from  my  decision 
there  was  no  appeal,  and  should  I  revoke  it  now,  would  they 
not  expect  it  on  every  occasion  of  like  occurrence,  and  would 
it  not  be  the  cause  of  much  trouble  hereafter  ?  But  the  in- 
ward monftor  was  not  thus  to  be  silenced. 

Better,  far  better,  let  your  pupils  perceive  that  even  in  the 
smallest  things  you  are  guided  by  a  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  have  the  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  faults,  than 
allow  them  to  feel  that  these  are  of  minor  consequence,  pro- 
vided your  commands,  even  if  unjust,  are  executed  to  the 
letter.  My  better  nature  conquered  ;  and  going  to  the  little 
one,  "  Ella,"  said  I,  "  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  my 
promise,  biit  to  atone  for  my  forgetfulness,  you  may  ring  the 
bell  both  morning  and  afternoon." 

Instantly  the  tears  were  dried,  the  face  beamed  with  hap- 
piness, and  when  at  recess,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  I 
heard,  ''  I  knew  the  teacher  would  not  tell  a  lie, — she  had 
only  forgotten,''  and  a  half-dozen  childish  voices  chimed  in, 
"  Oh,  no;  she  always  does  as  she  says  she  will,"  I  could  not 
fail  to  see  how  intuitively  childhood's  mind  draws  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  to  reflect  upon  the  impression 
which  might  have  been  made  upon  these  same  minds,  had 
1  pursued  a  different  course.  I  had  been  taught  a  lesson 
from  the  incident  of  that  morning,  which  was  not  soon  to 
be  erased  from  memory's  tablet ;  and  could  these  echoes  fall 
upon  the  ear  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  their  im- 
port would  be,  "  Deal  with  the  little  ones  gently,  truthfully, 
wisely,  lest  by  some  seemingly  trifling  act,  you  mar  forever 
the  beauty  of  the  gem  for  a  time  committed  to  your  care," — 
Maine  Teacher. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  WORK. 


The  primary  business  of  the  educator  is  to  teach  bis  pu- 
pils how  to  think — to  think  for  themselves — to  originate 
sterling  and  independent  thought.  Then  will  they  be  not 
mere  magazines,  but  perfect  batteries  of  intellectual  power* 
Communicate  to  a  child  a  single  fact,  or  any  number  of  iso- 
lated facts,  as  his  stock  in  trade,  and  it  will  prove  a  most  un- 
profitable investment.  Teach  him  how  to  produce  a  single 
thought,  and  he  has  the  base  of  a  capital  which  will  go  on 
accumulating  ad  infinitum.  Thought  begets  thought  A 
fact,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  power  of  propagating 
itself.  Thought  is  like  grain,  or  seed,  capable  of  reproducing, 
its  kind  a  hundred-fold.  Facts  are  like  flour — the  intellect- 
ual grain  has  been  ground  down  and  bolted  all  ready  for 
immediate  consumption;  and  yet,  by  this  very  process,  ren- 
dered incapable  of  propagating  itself.  Teach  a  child  to 
think,  then,  and  thoughts  will  begin  to  accumulate  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Very  soon  a  difficulty  presents  itself 
The  youthful  mind  becomes  embarrassed  by  its  own  fertil- 
ity, and  is  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  its  own  luxuriant  out- 
growth. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  take  the  next  step  in 
the  educational  process,  viz. :  to  generalize  and  classify.  Let 
us  take  a  familiar*  illustration.  Walking  out  into  the  meadow 
with  one  of  my  pupils,  who  seems  to  be  so  inquisitive  that 
I  judge  he  must  have  been  born  interrogatively,  I  notice  him 
intently  gazing  for  some  time  upon  a  favorite  cow  that  is 
quietly  reclining  upon  the  grass.  ''  What  is  that  cow  eat- 
ing?" he  presently  inquires.  *^She  is  not  eating,"  I  reply; 
"she  is  chewing  her  cud."  "Chewing  her  cud?  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean  by  chewing  the  cud."  After  ex- 
plaining the  process  to  him  as  well  as  I  can,  and  then  inform- 
ing him  that  such  a  process  is  called  ruminating,  and  an  ani- 
mal that  ruminates  is  styled  a  ruminant,  I  call  bis  attention 
to  the  cow's  hoofs,  and  then  inform  him  that  that  is  what  is 
called  cloven-footed.  "  Is  that  the  reason  a  cow  chews  her 
cud  ?"  **  You  had  better  say  ruminates."  "  Is  that  the  rea- 
son a  cow  ruminates?"    "No,  not  exactly;  and  yet  it  has 
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something  to  do  with  it.''  This,  perhaps,  is  sufficieDt  to  set 
the  child  to  thinking. 

Soon  the  childish  treble  interrogates  again,  ^  Do  all  cows 
raminate  ?"  **  Yes."  Here  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
generalization.  Presently  we  pass  a  flock  of  sheep  quietly 
ruminating.  The  eyes  of  the  embryo  naturalist  now  dance 
with  joy  as  he  shouts  out  with  delight,  "Oh!  see  here! — 
sheep  have  cloven  feet,  and  chew  the  cud,  too, — ruminate,  I 
mean."  Here  another  step  is  taken  in  the  process  of  gener- 
alization. Our  newly-fledged  philosopher  is  now  on  the 
look-out  for  additional  facts.  Returning,  we  pass  a  herd  of 
swine.  He  notices  that  they  are  cloven-footed,  and  the  now 
expected  interrogatory  immediately  follows:  "Do  hogs  ru- 
minate?" **No,  they  do  not."  A  shadow  of  perplexity  and 
disappointment  now  passes  over  his  countenance.  I  now 
explain  to  him  what  I  before  had  purposely  omitted,  that  all 
cloven-footed  animals  that  have  horns  are  ruminants.  The 
general  rule  is  now  established.  Our  young  inquirer  now 
begins  to  look  about  him  for  exceptions.  In  a  day  or  two 
he  comes  running  in,  exclaiming,  "  What  do  you  think  I  saw 
to-day?  I  saw  a  man  ruminating,  and  he  didn't  have  any 
horns  or  hoofs,  either."  Hardly  able  to  maintain  my  grav- 
ity, I  playfully  remark,  that  man  is  an  animal  that  some- 
times chews  (he  cud,  and  yet  be  could  hardly  be  called  a 
ruminant. 

Still  intent  upon  pursuing  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  be 
startles  me  one  day  with  this  singular  question:  "Does  the 
bad  man  ruminate?"  "What  do  you  mean?"  "Why, 
look  here!" — and  he  shows  me  an  old-fashioned  engraving 
of  the  devil,  with  his  veritable  horns  and  hoofs.  Though  I 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  that  question  satisfactorily,  I 
have  succeeded  in  what  is  much  more  important,  namely: 
in  waking  up  thought,  and  teaching  the  child  how  to  gen- 
eralize. 

That  the  teacher  will  find  difliculties  and  discouragements 
in  the  way  of  this,  as  of  any  other  method  of  education,  is 
to  be  expected.  He  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  dull  and 
sluggish  minds,  that  require  to  be  waked  ffp,  and  occasion- 
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ally  with  those  who  appear  to  have  do  minds  at  all.  Some- 
times, unfortunately,  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  is  expected  to  famish  brains.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
he  will  have  a  fruitless  and  thankless  work.  Sometimes 
doting  parents  imagine  that  the  very  dullness  of  their  child, 
as  in  the  case  of  Adam  Clarke  and  others,  is  a  favorable 
omen  of  future  eminence.  Some  itinerant  phrenologist  or 
fortune-teller,  it  may  be,  has  examined  his  head  or  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  or  else  some  literary  astrologer,  having  glanced 
at  his  mental  horoscope,  predicts  a  brilliant  future  for  an  in- 
veterate blockhead. 

A  certain  person  once  introduced  his  son  to  Rowland  Hill 
as  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  would  doubtless  be  an 
honor  to  the  university,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  buried 
bis  talents  in  a  napkin.  The  eccentric  divine,  after  giving 
the  youth  a  fair  trial,  sent  back  word  to  the  fond  father,  that 
he  had  shaken  the  napkin  at  all  the  corners,  and  had  found 
nothing  in  it 

And  yet,  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  hasty  in  this  matter,  and 
pronounce  a  pupil  devoid  of  intellect,  who  is  only  dull* 
Xenocrates  compared  himself  to  a  vessel  with  a  narro  \'  ori- 
fice, which  receives  with  difficulty,  but  retains  firmly  what- 
ever is  put  within  it.  Some  minds,  li^e  soft  iron,  acquire 
magnetic  power  readily,  and  lose  it  immediately.  Others, 
like  steel,  acquire  it  with  difficulty,  but  retain  it  permanently. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  is  often  amply  repaid  for  the 
expenditure  of  extra  pains,  whilst  in  the  former,  his  task  will 
prove  an  endless  one.  Like  Penelope's  web,  that  which  has 
been  woven  daring  the  day  will  be  unraveled  during  the 
night  Modern  science  has  ascertained  that  all  bodies,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  become  luminous ;  and  so  it  may  be 
with  all  classes  of  mind,  if  the  teacher's  intellect,  like  a  pow- 
erful sun-glass,  will  but  converge  the  rays  of  thought  to  a 
focus,  until  it  burns  into  his  very  soul,  fusing  every  thing  in 
its  pathway. — Iowa  Instructor, 
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MOTIVES  IN  SCHOOL. 

Wb  have  often  thonght  that  unworthy  motives  were  some- 
times  held  oat  by  teachers  to  secure  proper  attention  to  study 
and  deportment  in  schools.  Of  these  we  can  now  only  al- 
lude to  two  or  three,  and  that  very  briefly. 

1.  Prizes.  We  have  no  doqbt  that  the  hope  of  gaining 
a  prize  may  temporarily  stimulate  a  pupil  to  greater  exer- 
tion ;  but  too  often  in  his  strife  for  the  prize  he  overlooks  or 
forgets  the  true  object  of  study,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
gaining  of  a  prize  is  regarded  as  an  endy  rather  than  as  a 
mere  incitement  We  have  always  doubted  the  expediency 
of  giving  prizes,  and  at  a  future  time  may  give  reasons. 
Now  we  merely  say  that  we  do  not  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
highest  and  best  motives  to  study. 

2.  The  love  of  approbatiotL — This  may  be  used  to  a  cer 
tain  extent  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  motive  within 
certain  limits, — but  should  never  be  held  up  as  the  true  end, 
either  for  good  scholarship  or  deportment ;  and  yet  it  may, 
very  properly,  be  used  as  an  incidental  motive.  If  made  too 
prominent,  it  may  tend  to  promote  a  spirit  of  vanity.  The 
desire  to  merit  approbation  of  teachers  and  friends  is  very 
laudable, — and  only  objectionable  when  it  is  made  an  end 
for  all  effort 

3.  The  fear  of  punishment — This  is  more  unworthy  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  It  may  prove  eflfectual  in  securing 
present  attention  to  study  and  deportment,  but  will  not,  in  it- 
self, prove  permanently  salutary.  A  boy  who  is  compelled 
by  fear  of  punishment  to  learn  certain  lessons,  or  to  refrain 
from  bad  habits,  will  not  thereby  be  made  either  truly  stu- 
dious or  truly  good, — and  will  only  do  what  is  required  of 
bim  because  compelled  to  do  so;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
this  compulsion  is  removed,  be  will  be  prone  to  yield  to  re- 
active influences. 

4.  Another  unworthy  motive  is  the  desire  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  the  class, — or  the  best  scholar  in  school.  A  desire 
to  excel  in  scholarship  may  be  laudable  if  such  desire  is  con- 
nected with  right  motives ;  but  if  it  comes  simply  from  a 
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deeire  to  outdo  others,  it  is  wrong.  A  desire  to  excel  for 
purposes  of  good  would  be  different, — but  a  mere  desire  to 
be  a  good  scholar,  or  to  be  correct  in  deportment,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  excelling  others,  is  an  unworthy  and  selfi«h 
motive. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  above  because  we 
feel  that  such  motives  are  too  often  used  in  the  school-room 
as  ends  rather  than  as  aids.  Teachers  should  aim  constant- 
ly and  earnestly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
the  great  object  for  which  they  are  obtaining  an  education. 
It  is  that  they  may  be  taught  how  to  live,  and  so  to  perform 
their  several  parts  in  life  that  the  world  may  be  made  the 
better  through  their  influences.  The  true  motive  should  be 
a  desire  to  gain  knowledge  in  order  to  do  more  good, — ^to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  life  usefully ;  and  any  motives  which  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the  true  object  of 
life,  will  prove  unworthy  and  insufficient.  Liet  teachers, 
therefore,  strive  so  to  influence  their  pupils  as  to  make  their 
highest  motive  a  desire  to  become  true  men  and  true 
women,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  determination  to  answer 
life's  great  end  by  acting  <<well  their  part''  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

QuRSTiON, — What  constitutes  a  legal  tuition  or  rate-bill 
in  common  schools? 

Answer. — By  the  laws  of  the  State,  "  Any  district  may 
fix  or  authorize  its  district  committee  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition 
to  be  paid  by  the  persons  attending  school,  or  by  their  pa- 
rents, guardians  or  employers,  towards  the  expenses  of  in- 
struction, fuel,  books,  and  other  expenses  over  and  above  the 
money  received  from  the  town  or  state  appropriations,"  un- 
der the  following  regulations :  The  rate  of  tuition  must  not 
exceed  six  dollars  per  scholar  for  each  school  year,  and  in 
proportion  for  a  term  or  part  of  the  year,  except  in  the  higher 
departments  of  graded  schools,  where  it  must  not  exceed 
twelve  dollars.     It  must  be  fixed  during  the  school  year,  or 
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withta  three  weeks  after  the  close,  and  must  be  assessed  oo 
all  the  persons  who  have  attended  the  school  daring  the 
y^ar.  Any  person  attending  school  a  part  of  a  term  is 
required  to  pay  tuition  for  the  whole  term,  "except  in  case  of 
absence  from  school  on  account  of  s  ckness,  death,  removal 
from  the  district,  or  other  good  reason,  when  the  district 
committee  may  make  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  sum 
to  be  paid  for  such  person," — but  no  deduction  can  be 
made  except  for  a  continuous  absence  of  not  less  than  four 
weeks. 

The  school  laws  require  district  committees,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  district,  to  employ  qualified  teachers, 
provide  school-rooms,  furnish  the  same  with  fuel,  provide 
books  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents  or  guardians,  but 
they  have  no  authority  without  a  direct  vote  of  the  district, 
to  assess  a  rate-bill  or  tuition  fee  on  children  residing  in  the 
district. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  the  practice  to  make  out 
a  school-bill  on  the  *^ daily  attendance"  of  those  who  are 
members  of  the  school,  but  this  practice  has  had  no  sanction 
in  law  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  law  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  such  bills,  or  to  authorize  the  selectmen  and 
school  visitors  to  abate  them  where  parents  are  not  able  to 
pay,  and  have  them  paid  from  the  town  treasury. 

If  districts  do  not  vote  a  rate  of  tuition,  or  authorize  the 
district  committee  to  fix  such  rate,  the  schools  are  virtually 
free  without  any  action  of  towns  or  school  districts. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
SuperirUendeni  of  Common  Schools. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

Chaplin.  The  Institute  for  Windham  county  was  held  in  this 
pleasant  village  and  the  number  in  attendance  was  about  130,  mostly 
ladies.  The  citizens  of  Chaplin  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  session  and  the  happiness  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Messrs.  Griggs 
the  special  thanks  of  all  were  due.  The  teachers  who  were  so  kindly 
entertained  will  long  remember  the  great  kindness  with  which  they 
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were  treated  during  the  week  at  Chaplin.  Many  of  those  in  attend- 
ance experienced  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  learning  that  Daniel  A.  Griggs, 
Esq.,  a  devoted  friend  of  education,  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings 
on  account  of  a  serious  injury  to  his  foot,  received  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously.    They  will  also  be  pained  to  learn  that  it  resulted  in  the 

death  of  Mr.  6., whereby  the  town  of  Chaplin  loses  one  of  its  best 

citizens  and  the  cause  of  education  a  most  consistent  friend. 

Wallingpord.  The  New  Haven  County  Institute  was  held  at 
this  place  in  September.  The  number  in  attendance  was  about  sixty 
and  mostly  ladies.  An  excellent  spirit  prevailed  and  the  evening 
andiences  were  large.  Rev.  Messrs.  Adwns  and  Gilbert  deserve  spe- 
cial thanks  for  their  cordial  cooperation  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Institute. 

WaDingford  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  state, 
and  in  point  of  location  it  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  for  a  residence. 
But  there  is  one  serious  drawback  and  that  is  the  want  of  suitable 
Bchool  advantages.  These  are  not  what  they  should  be  in  a  town  of 
such  size  and  wealth.  We  were  pleased,  however,  to  learn  that  this 
great  want  will  be  soon  supplied.  Moses  Y.  Beach,  Esq., — whose 
beautiful  residence  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  a  traveler, — 
has  signified  his  intention  to  establish  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  so  long  resided.  He 
has  already  secured  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations,  one  command- 
ing an  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  on  it 
a  substantial  edifice  which  shall  at  once  be  an  ornament  to  the  town 
and  a  most  fitting  and  enduring  memorial  of  him  whose  name  it  will 
bear.  It  is  indeed  cheering  and  ennobling  to  see  one  whom  fortune 
has  favored,  directing  his  attention  and  means  to  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  improvement  of  youth  and  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Such  an  institution  will  perpetuate  the  name  and  mem- 
ory of  its  founder  far  better  than  the  most  costly  marble  can  do.  In 
such  a  monument  the  memory  is  kept  in  ^  living  green." 

A  comely  and  suitable  edifice,  placed  upon  the  beautiful  spot  select* 
ed,  will  help  open  a  higher  sphere  of  life  to  many  a  youth  and  cause 
the  name  of  Mr.  Beach  to  be  held  in  pleasant  and  grateful  remem- 
brance by  generations  yet  unborn.  It  will  also  read  a  silent  though 
impressive  lesson  to  many  a  traveler,  as  from  the  swift  moving  cars 
his  eye  beholds  the  structure ;  and  it  will,  we  trust,  lead  others  on 
whom  fortune  has  smiled  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

Westbrook.    The  Institute  at  this  place  was  quite  small  owing 
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to  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather.  The  teachers  present 
were  earnest,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  exerdses  of  the  week. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Loper  and  others  did  what  they  could  tor  those  in  at* 
tendance,  and  we  trust  good  will  result  from  the  sessions  of  the 
Institute. 

John  D.  Philbbick.  In  a  brief  notice  of  the  American  Institute 
in  our  last,  we  inadvertently  omitted  the  name  of  our  friend  Philbrick 
who  made  one  of  the  most  sensible  speeches  on  the  subject  of  militaiy 
discipline  in  school, — ^a  speech  which  was  received  with  much  favor. 
Mr.  P.  also  took  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Gram- 
mar. 

^T  "The  present  number  is  issued  a  few  days  in  advance  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  ^  Order  of  Exercises"  for  state  meeting.     . 

Teachebs  and  the  Wab. 

A  large  number  of  our  best  teachers  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
give  their  services  to  the  country.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  them  were  it  in  our  power  to  do  so.  We  give  below  the 
location  of  such  as  we  can,  at  this  time,  recall. 

Hbnby  a.  Loyeland,  is  in  the  1st  Conn.  VoL  Artillery,  now  in 
the  forts  at  Washington.  He  has  seen  much  active  and  hard  service- 
On  the  banner  of  the  regiment  are  inscribed — "  Siege  of  Torktoum  ;" 
*^Chickahomtny  ;'*  ^^  Hanover  Court  Hotiae  ;"  Gaines'  Mills  ;"  and 
^Malvern  JKu.''  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  27th  June  and  releas- 
ed or  exchanged  on  the  6th  August.  He  has  endured  much  and  suf- 
fered much, — but  with  a  true  patriot's  spirit  he  is  ready  to  endure 
and,  if  need  be,  die  for  his  country.  We  thank  him  for  his  very  inter- 
e9ting  letter  of  a  recent  date. 

Our  friend  E.  Lewis  Moobe,  formerly  of  Salisbury,  is  at  Hilton 
Head,  and  has  proved  himself  fm  efficient  and  useful  man.  H.  K. 
Pabsons  of  Thompsonville,  a  good  and  true  man,  is  at  Newbem,  act- 
ing quartermaster.  Thos.  £.  Babbett,  late  of  the  Eaton  school. 
New  Haven,  has  recently  enlisted.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  will 
prove  a  good  soldier.  £.  B.  Kktes,  well  known  as  one  of  the  live 
teachers  of  Windham  county,  is  now  in  Camp  Bussell  at  Norwich. 
He  goes  with  the  heart  of  a  patriot  and  will  always  be  prompt  at 
duty's  call. 

Leandeb  Watebman,  of  Farmington,  after  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  drilling  of  others  who  had  enlisted,  has  himself  joined  the 
wmy. 

The  above  are  but  few  of  the  many  good  men  from  the  teacher'a 
ranks  who  have  joined  the  army.  They  should  be  kindly  remembered 
by  us  all.  They  have  gone  to  endure  hardships,  privations,  dangers 
and  perhaps  death  itself  for  us.  Let  them  not  be  forgotten.  They 
ridily  deserve  our  thanks,  our  sympathies  and  our  prayers. 

In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  extended  list  of  teach* 
ers  who  have  enlisted  in  the  seirvice  of  their  country, — ^and  we  will 
thank  our  readers  if  they  will  favor  us  with  the  names  of  any  in  their 
Qoverol  localitiea. 
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Thr  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in 
Waterbury, — commencing  Thursday  evening,  Oct  30th,  and  continu- 
ing through  the  next  day. 

The  following  programme  of  exercises  will  be  observed : 

Thursdav  evening,  7  o'clock :  Opening  Exercises. 
At  7.30 :  Introdactory  Lecture,  hj  Charles  Nortiibnd  of  New  Britain. 
At  8.30 :  Discussion.    Sabjects,— 7%e  Lecture ;  or,  "Should pupils  be  rehired  to 
give  answers  in  the  precise  language  of  the  text-iook  ?  " 
Friday,  A.  M.,  9  o'clock :  Meeting  for  Business. 
At  9.40 :  Lecture  by  A.  Norton  Lewis,  of  Watcrbury. 
At  10.30 :  Discussion.     Subjects, — The  Lecture  ;  or,  "Truancy,  its  causei  and 
cure.'* 

At  11.15 :  Sectional  meetings.  Section  I.,  to  be  composed  of  teachers  of  higher 
grades  of  schools,  will  meet  for  discussion.  Subjects, — "How  much  time  ought  pw 
pits  to  be  required  to  study  out  of  school  hours  ?  "  "Oug/d  more  attention  to  be  given 
to  Physical  Training  in  schools  1 " 

Section  II.,  to  include  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools.    Subjects :  "Bints 
en  teaching  Geography,"  by  Prof  Cahp.    "Mental  Arithmetic,"  by  F.  F.  Barrows 
of  Hartford. 
At  1.45  P.  M. :  Choice  of  Officers  and  Journal  Editors. 
At  2.15:  Lecture  by  Auodstds  Morse  of  Hartford,  on  "The  Teacher  ofths 
present  day." 

At  3.1 5 :  Discussion.  Subjects, — 7^  Lecture  ;  or,  "  What  motives  should  Teach' 
rs  use  for  securing  study  1 " 

At  3.45 :  Sectional  meetings.  Section  I.  Subjects, — "How  many  branches  ought 
pupils  to  attend  to  at  one  time  ?  "    "Should  prizes  be  offered  in  school  ?  " 

Section  II.    Subjects  :  "  Object  Lessons,"  by  W.  L.  Marsh  of  New  London ; 
"  Reading,"  by  B.  B.  Whittemorb  of  Norwich. 
Evening,  7  o'clock :  Lecture  by  Lucian  Burleigh  of  Plainfield. 
At  7.45 :  Brief  addresses  from  teachers  and  friends  of  education  from  variou 
parts  of  the  State. 

Free  return  tickets  will  be  given  over  the  Providence  &  Fishkill ;  Naugatnck ; 
Honsatonic;  Norwalk  &  Danbury;  and  New  London  &  Palmer  Railroads. 

The  several  hotels  of  Waterbury  will  accommodate  teachers  in  attendance  at 
one-half  their  usual  rates,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  accommodate  many 
female  teachers  gratuitously  Those  desirous  of  attending  will  do  well  to  commn- 
nicate  their  wishes  to  A.  Norton  Lewis,  Esq.,  Waterbury. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  PrenderU. 

F.  F.  BARROWS,  Secretary. 

Habtford,  Oct.  16th,  1862. 
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Camp's  HiaHsa  Gboorafht  :  prepared  to  accompanj  Mitcheirs  scries  of  Oa^ 
line  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and  for  the  higher 
classes  of  District  Schools.  Bj  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  4to  200  pp.  Hart- 
ford :  O.  D.  Case  &  Co. 

We  believe  this  book  is  eminently  worthy  of  extensive  use,  and  that  it  wlU  sap- 
pi  j  a  felt  want  in  our  schools.  Its  general  appearance  is  attractive.  It  is  not  filled 
with  nseless  or  irrelevant  matter,  but  contains  only  what  pupils  should  learn.  The 
work  is  well  embellished  with  cuts,  and  provided  with  outline  maps  corresponding 
with  Mitchell's.  The  extensive  pronouncing  vocabulary  and  the  statistical  tables 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  not  only  as  a  text-book,  but  as  a  work  for 
general  reference.  We  feel  that  we  may  safely  and  strongly  commend  this  work 
to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Willson's  School  and  Family  Charts.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  these 
beautiful  Charts,  and  believe  they  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  school- 
room. They  are  very  attractive  in  appearance,  and  from  them,  or  aided  by  them, 
the  skillful  teacher  may  impart  many  an  interesting  and  useful  lesson.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  in  every  school-house  in  the  land.  They  would  prove  atonoe 
ornamental  and  useful.    (See  advt.) 

Willson's  Manual  of  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Object  Lessons,  is  a 
work  intended  to  accompany  the  above  charts.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  woiic, 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  useful  hints.  The  prices  of 
the  charts  and  book  are  given  in  the  advertisement.  We  shall  be  happy  to  aid  any 
teachers  in  procuring  either  the  charts  or  book. 

FirTB  Semi-Aknual  Report  or  the  Suterintbndent  or  Public  Schools 

or  THE  City  or  Bobtobt. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  document  of  41  pages,  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  of  local  value,  and  many  suggestions  of  a  more  general  nature.  It 
is  an  able  document,  sensible  and  to  the  point.  An  extract  on  "Physical  Train- 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  16tb  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Association  was 
held  in  Waterbury  on  the  30th  and  Slst  of  October.  It  was 
feared  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  times  and  also  to  the 
distance  of  the  place  of  meeting  from  some  sections  of  the 
State,  the  nnmber  in  attendance  wonld  not  be  large.  In  this 
the  friends  of  the  Association  were  happily  disappointed. 
The  number  was  nnnsually  large  and  the  meeting,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ever 
held.  An  excellent  spirit  prevailed  and  the  various  discus- 
sions were  conducted  with  spirit  and  good  feeling  and 
nothing  occurred  to  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion.  The  printed  programme  was  carefully  observed  , 
and  there  was  no  failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  beea 
announced  to  take  part  as  lecturers,  or  teachers  in  the  sec- 
tional meetings. 

The  Association  met  Thursday  evening  in  the  Baptist 
church  which  was  well  filled.  The  assemblage  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  J.  W.  Allen  Esq.,  and  the  divine 
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blessing  implored  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  after  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  Waterbury,  in  a  few  brief  and  appropriate  remarks, 
cordially  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city  and  assured 
its  members  of  their  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
The  President  made  a  suitable  response. 

The  introductory  lecture  was  given  by  Charles  Northend, 
of  New  Britain,  who  gave  a  br.ef  review  of  educational 
movements  during  the  last  thirty  years,  alluding  to  the 
various  changes  that  had  been  made  and  showing  that 
marked  improvements  bad  been  made  in  many  particulars. 
He  gave  a  deserved  tribute  to  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  times  of  general  apathy  in  school  matters. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  question 
'<  Should  pupils  be  required  to  give  answers  in  the  precise 
language  of  the  text-book?"  The  speakers  were  Messrs. 
D.  N.  Camp  and  J.  N.  Bartlett  of  New  Britai  •,  Pratt  of 
Hartford,  Harriman  of  New  York,  Burleigh  of  Plainfield, 
and  J.  M.  Turner  of  Rockville.  They  were  all  agreed  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  While  it  was  contended  that 
it  might  be  best  to  require  certain  rules  and  axioms  to  be 
given  in  the  precise  language  of  the  book,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  all  who  spoke  that  it  was,  in  many  cases,  better  to  allow,  , 
and  even  to  encourage  pupils  to  give  answers  in  their  own 
language,  provided  the  same  were  clearly  and  properly 
expressed.  Various  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
President  after  which  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Hotchkiss  Hall,  at  9  o'clock  next  morning. 

Friday  A.  M.  The  Association  met  per  adjournment, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Prof.  Camp.  The  Auditors  of 
the  Common  SchoolJournal  reported  that  they  had  attended 
to  the  duty  assigned  them  and  were  happy  in  being  able  to 
report  that  the  Journal  would  be  free  of  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Messrs.  A.  Morse  and  F.  F.  Barrows  of  Hartford, 
and  J.  N.  Bartlett  of  New  Britain,  were  appointed  to  make 
all  needed  arrangements  for  the  continued  publication  of 
the  Journal. 

At  9.40,  A.  Norton  Lewis,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
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Schools  of  Waterbnry,  gave  a  very  entertaining  and  spicy 
lectare  on  '*  The  Schools  and  School  Teachers  of  Connecti- 
cut/' *  Mr.  Lewis  occasionally  invoked  the  aid  of  the  muse 
and  his  many  well  given  hits  at  '^boarding  'round,"  etc., 
kept  the  large  audience  in  excellent  humor.  It  was  a  very 
creditable  performance. 

The  question  of  "Truancy,"  its  "  causes  and  cure,"  was 
discussed  with  much  interest  by  Messrs.  Camp  of  New 
Britain,  Thomas  of  New  Haven,  Lewis  of  Waterbury,  and 
Wright  of  Greenwich,  after  which  the  President  of  the 
Association  was  instructed  to  bring  the  subject  before  our 
next  Legislature  with  a  view  to  secure  any  necessary  legis- 
lative action. 

At  11.15  the  Association  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions. 
The  first  or  higher  division  was  under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
Pratt  of  Hartford,  and  Bartjett  of  Nevi^  Britain.  The 
question  discussed  was  *'  How  much  time  ought  pupils  be 
required  to  study  out  of  school  ?  " 

The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Pratt,  Lewis,  Balcam 
and  Ensign, — and  the  impression  seemed  to  be  that  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  from  one  to  two  hours  out  of 
school.  The  second  division  was  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Camp  and  F.  F.  Barrows  Esq.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
gave  some  e  cellent  hints,  the  former  on  Geography,  and 
the  latter  on  Mental  Arithmetic, 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  choice  of  officers  took  place  and 
resulted  as  fo  lows : 

Augustus  Morse,       Hartford,  President, 

John  N.  Bartlett,  New  Britain, 

George  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven, 

W.  L.  Marsh,  New  London, 

LuciAN  Burleigh,      Plainfieid, 

A.  Norton  Lewis,    Waterbury, 
John  M.  Turner,       Rockville, 

B.  B.  Whittemore,  Norwich, 
Chas.  H.  Wright,     Greenwich, 
F.  F.  Barrows,  Hartford,  Recording  Secretary. 

J.  C.  Howard,  Meriden,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Chauncey  Harris,     Hartford,  Treasurer. 
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The  new  President  was  oondaoted  to  the  chair  aad 
signified  bis  acceptance  of  the  office  in  a  few  appropriate 
remarks.    The  following  vote  was  unanimoasly  passed : 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  expressed 
to  the  retiring  President,  J.  W.  Allen  Esq.,  for  the  able, 
faithful  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  during  the  last  two  years. 

At  2.30  P.  M.  A.  Morse  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  gave  a  very 
earnest  and  sensible  lecture  on  '^  The  Teacher  of  the  Present 
day."  He  forcibly  urged  the  importance  of  inspiring  both 
teachers  and  pupils  with  a  higher  ambition  for  the  true  per- 
formance of  required  duties.  The  lecture  was  listened  to 
with  much  satisfaction  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  question 
"What  motives  should  teachers  use  for  securing  study." 
Messrs.  Wright  of  Greenwich,  Dowd  of  Danbury,  Pond  of 
Anson ia,  Porter  of  Waterbury  and  others  particif)ated  and 
the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  such  motives  as  would 
tend  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties should  be  most  prominent. 

At  8.45  the  Association  again  met  in  sections  as  in  the 
forenoon. 

The  first  division  met  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Pratt 
and  Bartlett,  and  Messrs.  Dowd,  Pratt,  Bailey  and  others 
discussed  the  questions  '^  How  many  branches  ought  pupils 
to  attend  to  at  one  time?"  ^'Should  prizes  be  offered  in 
school?" 

The  second  division  was  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  W. 
L.  Marsh  of  New  London,  and  B.  B.  Whittemore  of  Nor- 
wich. Mr.  Marsh  gave  some  very  sensible  and  practical 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Object  Lessons,  and  illustrated 
one  or  two  methods  in  this  department.  Mr.  Whittemore 
made  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Beading, 
and  gave  some  illustrations  which  were  listened  to  with 
deep  interest  by  his  audience. 

Friday  evening.  The  Rev.  Lucian  Burleigh  of  Plainfield 
j^ave  a  lecture  on  '<  The  Parent  and  Teacher,  or  the  Family 
and   School:"     It  abounded  in  good  advice  and  valuable 
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bints  and  given  in  an  earnest  and  clear  manner  and  listened 
to  with  much  interest  by  a  very  large  audience. 

After  the  lecture  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  were  called  upon  to  make  speeches, — each  being 
limited  to  five  minutes,— quite  as  long  as  some  cared  to 
speak.  Among  the  speakers  were  Rev.  Mr.  WoodrnfF  and 
Bnshnell  of  Waterbury,  Messrs.  Pratt  of  Hartford,  Thomas 
of  New  Haven,  Dowd  of  Danbury,  Bartlett  and  Northend 
of  New  Britain,  Jennings  of  New  London,  Wbittemore  of 
Norwich,  Pond  of  Ansonia,  Turner  of  Rockville,  Lewis  and 
Porter  of  Waterbury  and  others. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  unanimously  passed 
after  which  the  audience  united  in  singing  America. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  As:«ociation,  our 
Normal  School,  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  is 
indispensable  to  the  true  elevation  of  the  profession  and  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  educational  interest  of  the  State, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  a  liberal  appropriation  from  the 
State  Legislature;  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  this 
important  institution. 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  eminently  due  and  are 
hereby  cordially  tendered  to  the  local  Committee,  the  citi- 
zens, and  hotel-keepers  of  Waterbury,  who  have  so  gener- 
ously opened  their  doors  and  extended  their  hearty  welcome 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  we  assure  them  that 
we  shall  long  cherish  among  our  pleasant  memories  the 
delightful  hours  we  have  just  passed  in  their  city  and  society. 

Resolved^  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  manifested  by  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  cordial  welcome  extended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Magill,  one  of  their  members,  to  the  Association  at  the 
opening  of  our  session ;  also,  to  the  Baptist  Society  for  the 
free  use  of  its  very  pleasant  church  during  that  evening; 
and  to  A.  Norton  Lewis  Esq.,  for  his  untiring  and  successful 
efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered 
to  the  Providence  &  Fishkill,  Naugatuck,  Housatonic,  Nor- 
walk  &  Danbury,  and  the  New  London  &  Palmer  Railroad 
Companies  for  their  liberality  in  granting  free  return  tickets, 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  over  their  respective 
roads. 
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Resolved^  That  the  Association  tenders  its  most  cordial 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Charles  Northend,  A.  Norton  Lewis, 
Augustus  Morse,  and  Rev.  Lucian  Burleigh,  for  the  able 
and  instructive  lectures  with  which  they  have  favored  us, 
and  also  to  the  other  gentlemen  who,  by  their  suggestions 
and  speeches  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  pleasure 
and  profit  on  this  occasion. 

Resolved^  That  as  we  return  to  our  several  fields  of  labofi 
we  will  cherish  the  memories  and  inspirations  of  this  annual 
meeting,  and  under  an  increased  sense  of  the  greatness  and 
responsibility  of  our  work,  we  will  address  ourselves  with 
renewed  energy  and  fidelity  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  our  pupils. 

The  editor  of  the  Waterbury  American  thus  speaks  of 
the  gathering: 

The  number  of  Teachers  present  we  understand  was 
between  three  and  four  hundred,  about  three  hundred  of 
whom  were  ladies.  That  such  a  constellation  of  educated 
women,  ranging  from  20  to  80  years  of  age,  devoted  to  a 
noble  profession,  should  attract  attention,  was  nothing  more 
than  would  be  expected;  but  few,  we  believe,  were  prepared 
to  see  such  an  array  of  beauty,  intelligence,  refinement  and 
lady-like  demeanor;  whether  in  their  assembly  or  on  tha 
promenade,  their  remarkably  fine  physique,  intellectual 
expression,  their  tasteful  costume  and  graceful  air,  was  a 
subject  of  general  remark;  and  Connecticut  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  schools,  where  the  education  of  the  rising  gen* 
eration  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  estimable  and 
accomplished  bands.  The  favorable  impression  they  have 
left  behind  them  will  not  easily  be  erased  from  recollection. 
During  the  hours  of  recess,  our  promenades  were  made  gay 
by  their  presence,  and  pains  were  taken  to  show  them  the 
prominent  points  of  interest  in  the  city,  our  large  manufac* 
turing  establishments,  &;c.,  which  evidently  gave  them  great 
satisfaciion.  We  have  said  little  of  the  men  teachers,  not 
because  they  do  not  merit  notice,  but  because  they  can  take 
care  of  their  own  interests. 

As  a  parting  testimony  of  respect,  on  the  night  before  the 
Teachers  left  town,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  our  prom- 
inent citizens  and  bis  honor  Mayor  Bradley,  the  ladies  were 
serenaded  by  Tompkins'  Band,  between  11  and  13  o'clock^ 
beginning  at  the  Scovill  House  and  visiting  other  residences 
in  near  proximity,  where  they  were  guests.  The  Scovill 
House  parlors  were  thronged  with  the  fair  guests  and  otbersi 
who  sang  some  fine  songs,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the 
joyous  occasion. 
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Tbe  next  morning  the  Teachers  bade  adiea  to  their 
eotertainers,  and  took  the  card  for  their  homes,  which  we 
presume  they  reached  in  safety.  May  happiness  and  suc- 
cess attend  them. 


"WORK  BUT  DONT  WOERY." 

Such  was  the  advice  given  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
late  meeting  of  our  State  Association.  It  was  good  advice 
and  we  wish  it  might  be  heeded.  There  is  nothing  more 
wearing  and  destructive  to  the  mind  than  "worrying."  And 
yet  bow  many  are  constantly  indulging  in  it  The  minister 
too  often  worries  because  he  cannot  see  better  results  of  his 
labors ;  the  farmer  worries  lest  the  weather  shall  be  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  the  benefit  of  his  crops; 
the  merchant  worries  through  fear  that  his  sales  or  profits 
may  be  too  small ;  the  rich  man  worries  lest  his  wealth  may 
be  decreased;  the  poor  man  worries  through  fear  that  he 
may  come  to  want;  the  manufacturer  worries  lest  bis  cloth 
may  be  rejected  for  its  excess  of  **  shoddy,"  or  lest  ho  may  fail 
to  realize  a  little  more  profit  than  others;  the  teacher  worries 
because  his  pupils  are  not  angelic  in  their  deportment  and 
knowledge.  And  so  there  are  worriers  in  all  departments. 
We  are  a  race  of  worriers, — wicked,  foolish,  needless  worriers* 

"  But,"  says  the  teacher,  "  how  can  I  help  worrying.  My 
scholars  are  dull  and  heedless ;  I  have  to  tell  them  over  and 
over  again ;  they  pay  no  attention  to  my  words.  How  can 
I  help  worrying?"  We  answer,  work  earnestly,  faithfully, 
wisely.  Let  your  work  be  well  done,  and  seasonably  done, 
and  then  you'll  have  nothing  to  worry  about  The  indolent, 
careless,  unfaithful  teacher  ought  to  worry  and  be  worried; 
but  the  good  teacher  never.  The  husbandman  who  care- 
fully prepares  his  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates  his 
crop  has  no  reason  to  worry  even  if  he  fails  to  reap  a  full 
harvest.  He  has  done  his  part  and  whatever  the  result  may 
be  he  may  and  should  feel  cheerful  and  satisfied. 

Teacher,  don't  worry^  and  that  you  may  not  have  occasion 
to,  be  sure  that  you  work  "with  all  diligence"  and  with  a 
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strong  and  persistent  desire  to  be  faithfal.  If  yoar  pttpils 
do  not  learn  as  fast  as  yon  may  wish  you  need  not  worry 
unless  yon  have  been  negligent  or  unfaithful,  in  which  case 
yon  ought  to  be  worried  and  troubled. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  virtue ;  it  is  more,  it  is  a  christian  duty. 
The  nearer  one  approaches  to  fidelity  in  duty  the  mpre 
cheerful  he  may  feel.  Therefore,  teacher,  aim  to  be  cheer- 
fol ;  not  trifling, — but  cheerful  and  hopeful ;  hopeful  because 
faithful,  and  cheerful,  because  your  work,  well  done,  was  a 
good  one.  A  faithful  and  cheerful  teacher  will  fill  the 
scbooUroom  and  the  hearts  of  bis  pupils  with  snnshinei 
while  a  sad,  desponding,  worrying  teacher  will  produce  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  and  despondency.  As  the  teacher,  so 
the  pupils. 


REPLY  TO  "HINTS  FOR  THE  TIMES." 

Mr.  Editor:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
in  the  September  number  of  your  Journal,  entitled  **  Hints 
for  the  Times,*'  which  contains  some  sweeping  assertions  of 
a  most  extraordinary  character.  Let  us  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  it. 

1.  He  does  not  believe  in  explanation  on  the  part  of  either 
text-book  or  teacher^  but  the  scholar  must  be  put  to  hard  workj 
and  learn  what  he  can  unassisted  and  alone.  If  any  thing 
cannot  be  understood  by  him  there  is  to  be  no  help  for  him, 
for  help  would  be  of  no  use,  because  if  it  be  afforded  there 
is  ''no  discipline,  no  training,  no  gymnastics  for  the  mind." 
Our  author  longs  for  the  return  of  the  old  times  when 
«*  scholars  were  called  upon  to  beat  their  brains  over  tough 
and  knotty  points  and  do  some  hard  thinking,"  and  recurs 
in  joyous  recollection  to  the  scenes  of  the  schoolroom  in 
those  times,  and  says, ''  the  task,  the  lesson  was  difficult,  the 
hours  of  work  long  and  severe,  but  how  rich  the  triumph  of 
the  recitation-room,  how  glorious  the  well-earned  and  well* 
enjoyed  relaxation  of  the  tri-weekly  half  holidays."  I,  like 
him,  remember  conquests  on  ''tough  and  knotty  points, 
with  great  pleasure ;  but  there  are  sorrowful  remembrances 
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also,  and  many  more  than  the  joyfal  ones,  for  there  were 
many  points  that  I  conld  have  mastered  with  the  help  of  a 
little  expbnation  from  the  teacher,  bnt  as  that  help  was  not 
given,  I  was  left  to  suffer  the  depressing  effect  which  a 
failure  always  produces  upon  the  mind.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
been  made  of  as  stern  stnff  as  the  writer  of  **  Hints  for  the 
Times,"  I  should  have  experienced  no  such  depression ;  but 
as  it  was  I  did,  and  it  was  this  sad  experience,  and  not  *Hhe 
triumph  of  the  recitation-room,"  that  made  me  long  for  the 
**  relaxation  of  the  tri-weekly  half  holidays," 

There  are  certain  plain  principles  in  regard  to  explanation 
which  this  writer  wholly  ignores.  I.  When  explanation  is 
a  positive  necessity  it  ought  to  be  afforded.  If  a  pupil 
cannot  possibly  understand  a  point  by  his  own  efforts  alone, 
he  ought  to  have  the  help  which  he  needs.  To  let  him  pass 
over  the  point  without  understanding  jt  is  doing  him  an 
injury.  It  is  not  a  mere  loss  of  so  much  knowledge,  but  a 
positive  injury  to  the  mind.  Either  he  is  discouraged,  and 
thus  the  energies  of  his  mind  are  impaired;  or  he  contents 
himself  with  memorizing  the  point  in  the  exact  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  satisfying  the  teacher,  if  he  be  such 
an  one  as  the  writer  of  Hints  for  the  Times,  with  a  glib 
recitation,  and  thus  helps  to  fasten  on  himself  the  habit  of 
nsing  words  with  little  thought  of  their  meaning,  a  habit 
which  is  largely  productive  of  the  loose  thinking,  writing, 
and  talking  that  are  abundant  in  the  world.  It  may  be  that 
the  amount  of  explanation  requisite  is  very  little — a  mere 
suggestion  may  answer,  or  even  a  question.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  just  what  help  is  needed  and 
to  render  it  there  is  not  a  doubt.  And  he  must  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  giving  the  little  help  which  is  commonly  required, 
bnt  he  must  patiently  and  perseveringly  exercise  his  skill 
in  explanation  in  those  cases  which  require  much  help. 
How  rich  the  reward  to  the  teacher  in  such  a  case  when, 
after  presenting  the  point  in  various  phases,  the  brightened 
countenance  of  the  pupil  at  length  tells  him  that  his  mind 
grasps  the  idea  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole,  and  feels  the 
genial  stimulus  of  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  joint 
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efforts  of  pnpil  and  teacher!  2.  Explanation,  when  it 
excites  the  mind  to  farther  exertion,  so  far  from  doing  harm, 
does  positive  and  sometimes  great  good.  It  is  by  appro- 
priate explanation  that  the  heedful  teacher  imparts  bis  own 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  his  pupils,  and  *thu8  leads  them 
to  encounter  the  labor  of  learning  without  the  feeling  that  if 
is  mere  drudgery.  It  is  only  when  explanation  is  not  needed 
that  it  ministers  to  indolence^  and  thus  impairs  mental  energy* 
3.  Tbs  teacher  who  explains  to  his  scholars,  whenever  it  is 
proper  to  do  so,  creates  a  community  of  feeling  between 
them  and  himself  which  is  essential  to  successful  teaching, 
the  absence  of  which  in  the  case  of  the  mere  hearer  of  rec<^ 
itations  is  often  painfully  evident. 

If  these  views  are  correct  the  skillful  teacher  is  a  skillfol 
explainer — ^that  is,  one  who  is  able  to  adapt  the  amounts  and 
modes  of  his  explanations  to  the  necessities  of  the  individual 
tcholars.  A  mere  recitation-hearer,  with  book  in  hand  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  recitation,  is  not  a  teacher.  He 
does  not  teach  unless  he  explains.  If  be  does  not  explain, 
the  book  does  all  the  teaching,  whereas  it  should  be  done 
by  both,  the  teacher  adapting  the  teaching  of  the  book  to 
the  individual  learners  by  his  additional  explanations. 

So  far  from  its  being  a  prominent  defect  in  the  text-books 
of  the  present  day  that  there  is  too  much  explanation,  there 
is  generally  far  too  little,  and  much  of  what  there  is  in  them 
is  unskillful  So  true  is  this  of  most  of  them,  that  the  need- 
less  drudgery  to  which  pupils  are  subjected  in  going  through 
them,  together  with  the  discouragement  attending  their  utter 
failure  to  understand  many  of  the  points  with  which  the 
memory  is  burdened,  has  a  depressing  influence  upon  the 
mind,  upon  its  enthusiasm  and  therefore  upon  its  energiesi 
which  often  more  than  counterbalances  the  good  which  it 
gets  either  in  the  way  of  information  or  vigor  from  the  con- 
quest of  ^' tough  and  knotty  points." 

Most  of  the  teaching  too  is  not  simple  enough ;  that  is,  it 
is  not  attended  with  sufficient  explanation.  From  a  pretty 
extensive  observation  of  schools,  watching  recitations,  and 
now  and  then  asking  a  question,  I  am  convinced  that  most 
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teachers  in  all  the  departments  presome  too  much  on  the 
knowledge  of  their  pupils.  They  are  not  aware  how  little 
their  pupils  understand  of  the  just  principles  of  what  they 
teach,  and  the  teachers  themselves  wou|d  often  be  embar- 
rassed if  put  to  t^e  test  of  an  examination  on  these  princi- 
ples from  the  habit  of  letting  forms  of  words  pass  through 
their  minds  without  a  full  comprehension  of  them,  a  habit 
derived  from  the  rote-education  which  they  passed  through 
daring  all  their  childhood  and  youth. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  against  rote-learning,  it  is  still 
the  grand  defect  in  education.  Most  of  the  text-books  are 
so  constructed  as  to  encourage  it,  the  habits  of  teachers  con- 
tracted while  they  were  in  the  process  of  education  tend  the 
same  way;  and  then  besides  all  this,  it  being  easier  to 
memorize  than  to  think,  the  indolence  of  the  scholar  leads 
him  to  prefer  it,  and  (shall  I  say  it?)  it  being  easier  for  the 
teacher  to  hear  memorized  recitations  than  to  explain  and 
to  answer  questions  apt  to  be  asked  by  pupils  who  under- 
stand what  is  explained,  he  perhaps  indolently  resigns 
himself  to  the  course  which  the  pupil  likes.  And  this  is  the 
more  readily  done  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  making  a 
good  show  at  an  examination  before  parents  and  com- 
mittees, provided  no  meddler  undertakes  the  ungracious 
task  of  finding  out  how  much  of  actual  knowledge  there  is 
under  the  mass  of  words  so  volubly  and  correctly  recited. 

Perhaps  the  writer  of  Hints  for  the  Times  will  say  that  I 
overstate  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  explanation.  If  I  do, 
then  he  overstates  himself,  for  he  makes  no  reservations,  and 
no  one  could  infer  from  his  language  that  he  ever  helps  a 
pupil  with  one  word  of  explanation,  to  get  him  out  of  any 
difficulty.  I  presume  however  that  in  actual  practice  he 
does  not  carry  out  to  the  full  the  opinions  which  he  so 
sweepingly  asserts.     At  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  so. 

2.  It  is  asserted,  by  this  writer,  of  the  so  called  physical 
sciences  that  ^^^ there  are  no  lessons  of  practical  or  useful 
ioisdom  to  be  got  from  these  sciences^  What !  no  practical 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  air,  water,  heat,  light,  and  the 
various  substances  that  make  up  the  solid  earth,  though  we 
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have  to  deal  with  them  praciicallp  all  the  days  of  oar  lives ! 
Is  there  nothing  practical  in  the  science  of  forming  for  the 
farmer,  nothing  practical  in  the  science  of  machinery  for  the 
mechanic  ?  And  are  there  no  lessons  of  '<  nseful  wisdom  '* 
to  be  learned  by  man  from  the  workmanship  of  the  cUl-toise 
Qod  in  the  immense  variety  of  his  creation?  The  only 
comment  with  which  the  writer  aecompanies  this  strange 
assertion  is  this :  ^  Solomon's  knowledge  of  every  plant  from 
the  hyssop  to  the  cedar,  might  have  made  him  a  skillful 
dealer  in  simples,  or  a  safe  retailer  of  botanic  medicines,  bat 
wonld  hardly  have  made  him  any  thing  else."  A  strange 
contempt  does  this  show  in  the  writer  for  all  knowledge  of 
the  wonderfnl  phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  And  the  same 
contempt  has  he  for  all  the  physical  sciences,  for  he  says  of 
them  in  the  mass  that  ^  they  draw  us  down  to  grovel  among 
pebbles  and  shells,  among  worms  and  bags,  among  weeds 
and  dirt,  among  all  things  gross,  fleshly  and  earthly."  For 
my  part  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  debasing  myself  when  I 
^grovel"  with  Agassiz  ''among  worms  and  bugs,"  and  with 
Dana,  and  Hitchcock,  and  Hugh  Miller  ''among  pebbles 
and  shells,"  and  read  with  them  the  grand  teachings  of  the 
creator  inscribed  upon  things  "  gross,  fleshly  and  earthly," 
and  our  unexplaining  teacher  may  confine  himself  if  he  will 
to  the  region  of  mind  and  faith,  to  "  things  that  are  seen 
only  by  the  mind's  eye,"  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"things  which  are  handled  and  felt,"  and  raise  his  pupils,  if 
he  can,  to  that  empyrean  region  in  which  his  pure  math- 
ematical soul  seems  to  be  so  much  at  home. 

The  other  positions  of  the  Writer  I  will  only  mention  now^ 
reserving  an  examination  of  them  for  the  next  number. 

3.  The  writer  asserts  that  there  is  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  "little  or  no  mental  training,  no  gymnas- 
tics for  the  mind.'^ 

4.  They  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  elementary  education. 
0.  He  disapproves  entirely  of  object-teaching. 

A  Tbagbbr. 
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for  tbt  Joarnal. 
A  GLIMPSE  OP  AFRICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Fbbbtowit,  Sibkra  Lbomb,  Wbst  Afbioa,  July,  186S. 

My  Dear  Journal: — I  do  not  propose  to  write  yoa  a 
formal  essay  on  edacation  in  Africa,  bat  simply  to  note 
down  a  few  stray  thoughts,  as  they  may  occar,  concerning 
the  schools  of  this  strange,  wild  land.  I  well  remember 
how  a  class  of  as,  years  ago,  in  an  old  New  England  school- 
hoase,  used  to  study  the  geography  of  Africa,  and  commit 
to  memory  the  names  of  its  countries  and  capitals ;  but  I 
verily  believe  that  we  knew  little  more  of  its  real  character, 
than  do  the  people  of  the  Fejee  Islands.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
region  of  "  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death."  But  yet, 
even  here,  the  light  of  edacation  and  Christianity  is  begin- 
ning to  shine,  and  on  soil  once  polluted  by  heathen  orgies, 
the  church  and  school-house  may  now  be  seen.  Even  in 
the  deadly  climate  of  this  West  Coast,  the  faithful  mission* 
ary  has  traveled  through  many  a  jungle,  and  journeyed  on 
many  a  sluggish  river,  to  proclaim  to  perishing  souls  the 
sweet  "  story  of  the  Cross."  With  the  exception  of  Liberia, 
the  schools  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  mostly  in  connection 
with  some  mission  station. 

I  might  easily  fill  pages  with  a  description  of  the  men  and 
things,  quaint  customs  and  wild  scenes  of  this  mysterious 
continent;  but  it  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  in  the 
crowded  columns  of  a  monthly.  Almost  my  first  glimpse 
of  Africa  revealed  something  of  its  educational  progress. 
We  had  been  tossing  on  the  ocean  for  nearly  forty  days, 
now  fiercely  driven  by  a  gale  or  tornado,  and  now  idly 
rolling  on  the  swells  in  the  heat  of  a  tropic  calm,  when  one 
morning,  as  the  fog  lifted,  Cape  Mesurado  was  towering  in 
full  sight  just  before  us.  This  cape,  as  you  will  recollect, 
IS  very  near  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia.  On  its  sum- 
mit, in  plain  sight  from  the  sea,  stand  the  beautiful  build- 
ings of  **  Boston  College,"  erected  by  the  generosity  of  a 
few  B9stonians  at  an  expense  of  some  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  situation  is  very  pleasant,  having  the  full  benefit 
of  the  ocean  breezes,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
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both  of  laod  and  sea.  All  connected  with  the  college,  pres- 
ident, professors  and  students,  are  colored  men,  and  yet  it  is 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  officers  are  highly 
educated  and  accomplished,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  oiany 
of  the  sons  of  Africa  wilt  here  be  prepared  for  extended 
usefulness.  Good  schools,  taught  by  native  teachers,  are 
established  at  most  of  the  larger  settlementn  in  Liberia,  and 
the  educational  prospects  of  the  young  republic  seem  bright- 
ening. At  Cape  Mount,  we  noticed  the  neat  little  chapel 
and  school-room  occupying  prominent  positions. 

As  we  came  from  Monrovia  to  Freetown  on  the  English 
war  steamer,  "  Flying  Fish,"  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
stopping  at  the  Banana  Islands,  also  at  Kent,  nearly 
opposite,  on  the  continent.  These  places  are  settled  by 
"liberated  Africans," — a  term  applied  to  those  natives  who 
are  taken  from  captured  slavers  by  the  British  fleet.  They 
are  carefully  watched  over  and  protected  by  the  English 
government,  and  schools  are  established,  which  the  law 
requires  each  child  to  attend.  The  Church  Missionary' 
Society  of  England  has  several  mission-stations  among 
them,  and  supports  a  number  of  native  preachers.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  progress  which  the  people  are 
making  in  education.  One  day  as  I  was  walking  on  the 
Island  of  Banana,  becoming  wearied  and  faint  in  the 
burning  heat  of  the  tropic  sun,  I  sat  down  under  the  shade 
of  a  palm  tree  to  rest.  Seeing  a  native  boy  uf  some  twelve 
years,  who  had  followed  me  from  the  town,  lingering  near, 
I  beckoned  him  to  my  side,  handed  him  a  pocket-testament, 
and  requested  him  to  read.  He  complied;  and  in  clear 
tones,  and  with  a  surprisingly  correct  emphasis  and  pronun- 
ciation, which  told  that  he  understood  the  words  he  uttered, 
read  a  beautiful  chapter  from  one  of  the  epistles.  I  was 
rejoiced,  as  we  sat  together  amid  those  groves  of  orange, 
palm,  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  in  a  land  of  heathen- 
ism, to  find  so  young  a  boy  who  could  read  and  understand 
the  truths  of  God's  Word. 

In  company  with   Capt.  Anderson,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
we  landed  at  Kent,  and  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  its 
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«ehool  and  church.  Maoy  years  ago  several  large  buildings 
were  erected  here  for  educating  the  liberated  Africans,  but 
of  late  they  have  fallen  into  decay*  A  lofty,  arched  gate- 
way, now  crumbling  into  ruins,  leads  into  the  enclosure, 
and  half-fallen  walls  of  massive  stone,  covered  with  green 
jnoss  and  clinging  vines,  marl(  the  spot  where  noble  struc- 
tures once  stood.  As  we  entered  the  school-room,  the 
pupils  all  arose  and  with  united  voices 'saluted  us  with  a 
^  salam,"-— a  native  mode  of  welcome.  There  were  some 
fifty  scholars  present,  neatly  dressed,  and  with  bright,  intel- 
ligent faces.  The  native  teacher  seemed  well  qualified  for 
his  position,  and  so  far  as  our  observation  extended,  the 
school  would  compare  favorably  with  many  in  America. 

In  this  city,  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  English  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  containing  eighteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants, there  are  quite  a  number  of  excellent  schools.  We 
visited  a  Grammar  school,  taught  by  a  colored  professor 
and  several  assistants.  The  school-house  is  a  large  two 
story  edifice  of  stone,  with  a  capacious  hall  for  general 
exercises,  and  various  recitation  and  ante  rooms.  An 
enclosure  on  one  side,  shaded  with  orange,  cocoa-nut,  and 
other  tropical  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  forms  a  plea&ant 
play-ground.  The  students  in  this  school  are  all  young 
men,  or  boys  well  advanced  in  learning.  Several  are  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,  and  a  large  number  for  teaching. 
The  classes  exhibited  much  proficiency  in  the  different 
branches  pursued.  In  the  schedule  of  studies  I  noticed 
Latin,  Greek  and  Theology,  besides  most  of  the  higher 
English  branches.  Various  beautiful  mottoes  in  Latin  and 
English  hung  upon  the  walls.  One  of  these,  *^Peace  be 
within  these  walls,"  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  a  school-room.  In  the  hall,  the  students  went  through 
with  a  variety  of  manual  exercises,  similar  to  those  adopted 
in  American  schools,  and  sang  several  beautiful  songs. 
The  school-books  used  in  Africa  are  mostly  brought  from 
America  and  Europe.  Among  these  students  I  remarked 
many  thoughtful  earnest  looking  faces.  Strict  attention 
•was  given  to  whatever  was  said  to  them  by  teacher  or 
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viBitor.  In  fact  I  have  been  greatly  sarprised  to  see  the 
courtesy  shown  by  the  natives  of  Africa  to  strangers. 
When  I  first  landed  at  the  Banana  Islands,  every  child 
or  grown  person  to  whom  I  spoke  returned  my  salutation 
with  a  smiling  face,  and  pleasantly  uttered  ^^Thank  you.'' 
And  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  barbarian  and  semi- 
barbarian  towns,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  that  impudence 
and  over*grown  greatness  which  marks  some  eight  year  old 
American  boys,  and  renders  a  safe  passage  by  certain  New 
England  country  school  houses  during  <^  recess "  or  ^<  noon 
time  "  quite  a  feat  for  the  venturesome  traveler. 

At  Fourah  Bay,  just  on  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Freetown, 
a  college  was  in  successful  operation  for  several  years,  but 
is  now  suspended.  There  are  two  weekly  papers  published 
here,  edited  and  printed  by  natives,  which  show  considerable 
talent  With  Mr.  M.  H.  Davies,  editor  of  the  ^Free  Press,^ 
we  formed  a  very  agreeable  acquaintance.  A  monthly 
sheet,  '^  The  Early  Dawn^^  is  also  published  at  the  Mendi 
Mission. 

A  few  days  since  we  were  present  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  a  primary  school  in  this  city.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  nearly  of  a  size,  several  teachers, 
and  two  or  three  visitors,  gathered  in  the  large  ball,  but  not 
a  single  white  face  among  them  beside  our  own.  The 
school  went  through  with  some  interesting  general  exercises 
and  sung  a  beautiful  hymn.  There  were  three  rows  of 
seats  running  lengthwise  through  the  long  hall,  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  children  knelt  on  both  sides  of  these  forms, 
making  six  long  lines,  and  repeated  in  concert  an  appro- 
priate prayer.  It  was  a  touching  sight;  two  hundred  of  the 
dark  browed  children  of  Africa  kneeling  with  bowed  heads 
and  clasped  hands,  and  two  hundred  sweet  childish  voices 
blending  in  a  petition  to  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins,  and  for  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  them,  their  teachersi 
parents  and  friends.  A  beautiful  sight  indeed  for  a  heathen 
land.  As  the  prayer  ended  they  rose  from  their  knees  in 
perfect  concert,  and  passed  out,  keeping  step  to  the  tap  of  a 
rule  which  the  principal  held  in  his  hand.     On  the  farth^ 
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side  of  the  ball,  I  noticed  the  loyal  motto,  ''Long  live  Prince 
Alfred,"  which  told  me  that  I  was  not  in  a  republic. 

Bat,  my  dear  Journal^  my  paper  is  already  more  than  fall, 
and  though  much  more  might  be  said  concerning  African 
schools,  I  will  forbear^  trusting  that  you  will  excuse  the 
somewhat  frequent  occurrence  of  the  first  person  singular. 

S.  J.  W. 


WHAT  A  TEACHJ:R  SHOULD  BE, 

A  polished  man;  so  affable  and  mild, 

His  very  grace  should  awe  the  rude  and  wild ; 

His  smile  win  love,  his  slightest  frown  bring  tears, 

His  gentleness  dispel  the  coward's  fears ; 

His  just  discernment  make  no  partial  choice : 

'T  is  plainest  bird  that  pipes  with  sweetest  voice. 

The  learned  man ;  with  skill  to  grasp  the  lore 

All  but  the  sages'  hieroglyphic  store ; 

To  strip  the  glorious  stars  of  myths  and  signs, 

And  teach  how  God's  great  wisdom  through  them  shines ; 

To  pluck  the  flowers,  and  show  His  skill  who  made 

The  modest  violet  and  the  velvet  blade ; 

To  smite  the  rock,  and  by  its  sparkling  grains 

Unfold  its  nature — ^born  of  se£is  and  plains ; 

To  range  the  universe  with  varied  skill, 

And  mould  rich  thoughts' to  beauty  at  his  will. 

A  socud  man ;  not  he  whose  stately  walk 
Keeps  pompous  time  to  high  resounding  talk, 
Gains  the  sweet  homage  of  the  unfolding  mind — 
A  trust  more  sacred  than  the  wealth  of  Ind, — 
But  that  rare  teacher  who  the  lowliest  makes 
A  sharer  in  his  joys,  and  warmly  takes 
The  little  poor  boy's  hand  with  zest  as  great 
As  though  his  father  steered  the  '  ship  of  state. ' 

A  Christian  man ;  all  princely  virtues  meet 

In  one  who  sitteth  at  the  Saviour^s  feet ; 

Though  honors  crown,  though  wealth  encompass  him. 

Their  splendor  in  religion's  light  grows  dim. 

Wealth  without  Christ  is  but  a  scorpion-rod, 

There  is  no  honor  like  the  love  of  God. 

So  should  he  teach ;  in  every  lesson  find 
Some  precious  grains  for  the  immortal  mind, 
And  lead  his  charge  not  only  up  the  hight 
Of  great  Parnassus,  with  its  founts  of  light, 
But  to  high  Heaven,  where  he  one  day  may  stand, 
A  godlike  teacher,  with  a  godlike  band.    [^Educator. 
Vol-  IX.  24 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  LIE. 

Children  are  often  taught  to  lie.  Very  raany  of  them 
readily  accept  such  teaching.  They  are  apt  pupils.  Fathers 
and  mothers  and  teachers  teach  them  to  deceive,  to  be  falsci 
to  lie.  Children  take  to  lying  almost  as  readily  as  a  duck 
to  a  green  puddle.  Moral  and  religious  training  alone  can 
make  them  truthful.  Without  this  training  they  are  certain 
to  grow  up  into  habits  of  untruthfulness.  Liars  of  every 
grade,  from  the  gentle  equivocator  to  the  deliberate,  raali* 
cious  falsifier  are  found  in  almost  every  school.  They  need 
to  be  watched,  taught,  reformed.  By  many  good  and  wise 
teachers,  truthfulness  in  all  its  purity  and  nobleness  is  faith* 
fully  inculcated,  and  conscientiously  exemplified.  By  many 
less  good  and  wise,  falsehood  is  taught  by  precept  and 
example.     This  bad  teaching  is  given  in  various  ways. 

1.  Children  are  taught  to  lie  by  a  teacher  who  gives  them 
faUe  reasons  for  his  acts.  He  has  an  object  to  accomplish, 
which  he  would  conceal  from  his  pupils;  he  therefore  pre* 
senta  an  untrue  reason,  or  unreal  motive,  instead  of  the  true 
or  real  one.  For  example.  At  the  public  examination  of  a 
certain  school  the  teacher  of  one  class  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  poor  scholar  at  the  foot,  *•  You  need  n't  recite  to-day. 
We  shan't  have  time  to  hear  you."  The  boy  instantly 
replied,  *'i5  Uiai  the  true  reason^  sir?^^  The  teacher  had  lied 
to  the  boy,  and  the  boy  knew  it  What  effect  that  one 
lesson  may  have  had,  time  will  tell.  Children  are  quick  to 
detect  departures  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
They  are  equally  quick  to  say,  *'  If  our  teacher  does  such 
things,  it  is  right  for  us  to  do  them."  If  a  teacher  is  delected 
in  a  single  instance  of  falsehood,  his  moral  power  over  his 
pupils  is  weakened — perhaps  destroyed. 

2.  Children  are  taught  to  lie,  when  they  are  trained  to 
seem  to  know  more  than  they  do  know.  This  is  a  too 
common  mode  of  giving  this  kind  of  instruction.  Public 
examinations  of  schools,  if  real  examinations,  are  highly 
useful ;  but  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  shams  and 
humbugs,  they  are  exceedingly  pernicious. 
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When,  preparatory  to  an  examination,  one  part  of  a  book 
is  assigned  to  one  scholar  and  another  part  to  another,  and 
afterwards  they  are  made  glibly  lo  recite  their  several  parts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  say  in  substance  to  the  public, 
"This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  knowledge  of  the  whole 
book,"  the  examination  is  a  downright  lie.  The  children 
have  learned  a  dreadful  lesson. 

We  once  heard  at  an  examination  a  brilliant  exercise  in 
mental  arithmetic.  We  afterwards  said  to  a  girl  who  had 
distinguished  herself  in  the  exercise,  "Did  you  know  that 
you  were  to  recite  the  particular  examples  which  you  per- 
formed?" "J  dtrf,"  was  the  answer.  The  class  had  been 
deliberately  taught  to  deceive  the  public. 

One  of  our  former  teachers,  wishing  a  class  in  spelling  to 
appear  well,  drilled  the  class  upon  six  words  on  each  page 
of  the  spelling-book.  At  the  close  of  the  term  we  seemed 
to  the  assembled  audience  to  know  every  word  in  the  book. 
The  teacher  and  the  pupils  knew  how  great  a  falsehood  had 
been  told. 

Many  a  brilliant  examination,  that  has  elicited  admiration 
and  applause,  has  been  nothing  but  a  deliberate  sham — ap 
outrageous  swindle.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  man 
who  thus  deceives  the  public  is  as  blameworthy  as  the  man 
who  obtains  money  from  his  neighbor  by  false  pretences --> 
aye,  even  more  so ;  for  the  man  who  swindles  for  the  sake 
of  money  injures  but  one  person,  perhaps,  pecuniarily,  and 
no  one  but  himself,  morally;  whereas  the  teacher  who 
strives  to  gain  applause  dishonestly^  does  so  at  the  cost  of 
the  moral  character  of  every  one  of  his  pupils.  "If  it  is  fair 
to  cheat  in  school,  it  is  fair  to  cheat  elsewhere!"  So  say 
quick-judging  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Children  are  taught  practical  lying  by  a  teacher  who 
pretends  to  be  doing  what  he  is  not  doing.  For  the  sake  of 
detecting  scholars  in  w^rong  acts,  the  teacher  sometimes 
makes  a  pretence  of  being  profoundly  inattentive  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school-room,  while  every  child  possessing  a 
particle  of  brains  knows  that  the  teacher  is  eagerly  watching 
for  any  violation  of  rules. 
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We  remember  a  teacher  who  used  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  bU  time  in  seemingly  profound  study.  With  his  book 
before  him  and  his  eyes  shaded  by  bis  hands,  he  said  by  his 
actions  ^<  Boys,  I  am^ studying.  I  shall  not  sec  you,  if  yon 
do  play."  But  the  boys  soon  learned  that  when  the  master 
thus  told  them  be  was  not  loolcing,  he  was  looking  very 
sharply  between  his  fingers.  They  soon  learned  to  say, 
<^That  is  a  game  we  can  play  as  well  as  you;"  and  they 
played  U.  The  lesson  in  acting  falsehoods  was  quickly 
learned. 

4.  The  making  of  promises  that  are  not  fulfilled,  and  the 
uttering  of  threats  that  are  not  executed,  tend  to  make  chil- 
dren think  lightly  of  untruthfulness.  The  sacredness  of 
one's  word  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  children  in 
school  are  taught  to  speak  and  act  falsehoods.  Believing 
that  teachers  have  much  to  do  with  the  moral  character  of 
their  pupils,  exerting  an  influence  upon  them  which  can 
never  cease,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  be 
open,  aboveboard,  true,  in  all  his  dealings  with  bis  young 
charge,  and  to  utterly  abhor  all  shams  and  false  pretences. 
If  a  man  cannot  sustain  himself  in  school  without  lying  and 
swindling,  thus  teaching  his  pupils  to  lie  and  swindle,  let 
bim  abandon  school-keeping,  or  die,  or  do  something  else 
equally  useful  to  the  public. — Mass.  Teacher. 
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In  a  volume  recently  published,  entitled  "  North  America,"  and 
written  by  Anthony  TroUope  of  England,  we  find  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  &c.,  in  which 
there  is  much  commendation  expressed.  After  speaking  in  strong 
terms  of  praise  of  the  schools  he  thas  speaks  of  the  results : — 

[^BestdefU  Editor. 

<*  The  numbers  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day,  printed 
and  sold,  aflord  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  education  is  carried  in  the  States.  The  read- 
ers of  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Collins, 
Hughes,  and  Martin  Tupper,  are  to  be  counted  by  teas 
of  thousands  in  the   States,  to  the  thousands  by  which 
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they  may  be  coaoted  in  oar  own  Islands.  I  do  nol  doubt 
that  I  had  fully  fifteen  copies  of  the  <  Silver  Cord '  thrown 
at  my  head  in  different  railway  cars  on  the  continent  of 
America*  Nor  is  the  taste  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
literatnre  of  England.  Longfellow,  Cartis,  Holmes,  Haw* 
tborne,  Lowell,  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  are  almost  as 
popular  as  iheir  English  rivals.  I  do  not  say  whether  or  no 
the  literature  is  well  chosen,  but  there  it  is.  It  is  printed, 
sold,  and  read.  The  disposal  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  a 
work  is  no  large  sale  in  America  of  a  book  published  at  a 
dollar;  but  in  England  it  is  a  large  sale  of  a  book  brought 
out  at  five  shillings. 

^Ido  not  remember  that  I  ever  examined  the  rooms  of 
an  American  without  finding  books  or  magazines  in  them. 
I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  houses  of  my  friends^  as,  of 
coarse,  the  same  remark  would  apply  as  strongly  in  England, 
but  of  the  houses  of  persons  presumed  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  •  •  •  a  porter  or  a  farmer's 
servant  in  the  States  is  not  proud  of  reading  and  writing. 
It  is  to  him  quie  a  matter  of  course.  The  coachmen  on 
their  boxes  and  the  boots  as  they  sit  in  the  halls  of  the  hotels 
have  newspapers  constantly  in  their  hands.  The  young 
women  have  them  also,  and  the  children.  The  fact  comes 
home  to  one  at  every  turn,  and  at  every  hour,  that  the 
people  are  an  educated  people.  The  whole  of  this  question 
between  North  and  South  is  as  well  understood  by  the  ser- 
vants as  by  their  masters,  is  discussed  as  vehemently  by  Vass 
private  soldiers  as  by  the  officers.  The  politics  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  its  constitution  are  familiar  to  every 
laborer*  The  very  wording  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  in  the  memory  of  every  lad  of  sixteen.  Boys  and 
girls  of  a  younger  age  than  that  know  why  Slidell  and 
Mason  were  arrested,  and  will  tell  you  why  they  should 
have  been  given  up,  or  why  they  should  have  been  held  in 
darance.  The  question  of  the  war  with  England  is  debated 
by  every  native  pavior  and  hodman  of  New  York. 

^*  I  know  what  Englishmen  will  say  in  answer  to  this. 
They  will  declare  that  they  do  not  want  their  paviors  and 
hodmen  to  talk  politics;  that  they  are  as  well  pleased  that 
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their  coachmen  and  cooks  should  not  always  have  a  news- 
paper in  their  hands;  that  private  soldiers  will  fight  as  well» 
and  obey  better,  if  they  are  not  trained  to  discuss  the  causes 
which  have  brought  them  into  the  field.  An  English  gen- 
tleman will  thinic  that  his  gardener  will  be  a  better  gardener 
without  than  with  any  excessive  political  ardor;  and  the 
English  lady  ;^ill  prefer  that  her  housemaid  shall  not  have  a 
▼ery  pronounced  opinion  of  her  own  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  cabinet  ministers.  But  I  would  submit  to  all  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  who  may  look  at  these  pages, 
whether  such  an  opinion  or  feeling  on  their  part  bears  much 
or  even  at  all,  upon  the  subject  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
man  who  is  driven  in  the  coach  "is  better  off  because  his 
coachman  reads  the  paper,  but  that  the  coachman  himself 
who  reads  the  paper  is  better  off  than  the  coachman  who 
does  not  and  cannot  I  think  that  we  are  too  apt,  in  con- 
sidering the  ways  and  habits  of  any  people,  to  judge  of 
them  by  the  effect  of  those  ways  and  habits  on  us,  rather 
than  by  their  effects  on  the  owners  of  them.  •  •  •  When 
we  express  a  dislike  to  the  shoeboy  reading  his  ne\^spapcr,  I 
fear  we  do  so  because  we  fear  that  the  shoeboy  is  coming 
near  our  own  heels.  I  know  there  is  among  us  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  lower  classes  are  better  without  politics,  as 
there  is  also  that  they  are  better  without  crinoline  and 
artificial  flowers;  but,  if  politics  and  crinoline  and  artificial 
flowers  are  good'at  all,  they  are  good  for  all  who  can  hon- 
estly come  by  them  and  honestly  use  them.  The  political 
coachman  is  perhaps  less  valuable  to  his  master  as  a  coach- 
man than  he  would  be  without  his  politics,  but  he  with  his 
politics  is  more  valuable  to  himself.  For  myself,  I  do  not 
like  the  Americans  of  the  lower  orders.  I  am  not  comfort- 
able among  them.  They  tread  on  my  corns  and  offend  me. 
They  make  my  daily  life  unpleasant  But  I  do  respect 
them.  I  acknowledge  their  intelligence  and  personal  dignity. 
I  know  that  they  are  men  and  women  worthy  to  be  so 
called.  I  see  that  they  are  living  as  human  beings  in  pos- 
session of  reasoning  faculties;  and  I  perceive  that  they  owe 
this  to  the  progress  that  education  has  made  among  them." 
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Rules  for  Youno  Tbaohbrs.— >  1.  Begin  to  teach  any 
science^  with  the  elements,  the  foundations,  the  sources  of 
the  science,  and  remain  there  till  they  are  well  understood. 

2.  In  descriptions,  show,  first,  if  possible,  the  thing  itself; 
next,  its  best  illastrations  by  pictures,  drawings,  or  appa« 
ratos;  last,  descriptive  or  defining  words. 

3.  Let  nothing  be  learned  by  mere  rote ;  have  every  term 
and  principle  understood  when  committed  to  memory. 

4.  Let  technical  names  follow  the  idea.  When  the  idea 
is  comprehended,  give  its  name,  and,  if  possible,  its  etymo* 
logical  pertinency. 

5.  A  rule  should  be  the  summing  up,  in  the  briefest  and 
happiest  terms,  of  the  results  of  a  prior  investigation,  the 
better  to  keep  the  principle  in  memory  or  to  state  it  to 
others  when  called  for.  Let  It  be  stated  after  the  leading 
facts  that  underlie  it  are  collected  and  understood. 

6.  Go  with  your  pupils  always,  in  pursuit  of  any  result  to 
which  you  would  lead  them.  Begin  on  the  earth  and  lead 
them  upwards.  Don't  take  too  long  steps,  don't  leap,  bat 
let  them  see  each  step  following  the  other  in  regular  sno^- 
oession.  Remember,  especially,  the  little  ones,  and  take 
them  by  the  hand,  if  necessary. 

7.  Never  assume  perfect  knowledge.  Let  your  pupils 
know  you  are  still  a  learner  a  little  ahead  of  them.  When 
you  do  not  know,  say  so,  assuring  them  you  will  try  to  find 
out  and  tell  them,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  importance.  But  let 
not  ignorance  of  things  you  ought  to  know  often  appear. 

8.  First,  draw  out  of  your  pupils  all  you  can  by  well  put 
questions.  Let  your  commuuications,  illustrations  and 
rales  follow. 

9.  Be  familiar,  as  near  your  pupils  as  possible,  inclining 
toward  them,  looking  at  them  in  the  eye,  and  reading  every 
emotion. 

10.  Be  earnest,  as  though  the  thing  you  are  now  teaching 
is  the  most  important  in  the  world;  impressive,  as  though 
determined  to  leave  a  mark  that  can  not  be  obliterated. 

11.  Demand  the  strictest  attention,  and  always  stop  when 
you  find  any  member  of  a  class  listless  or  trifling* 
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12.  Be  patient  with  the  slow  and  sure;  they  will  be  your 
best  papile  in  the  end  ;  and  never  try  the  patience  of  your 
class  by  keeping  them  antil  they  are  wearied  out. 

[NeW' Hampshire  Journal  of  Education* 


English  and  American  School  Girls. — Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  in  his  new  book  on  America,  (a  work  of  which  we  may 
have  something  to  say  hereafter,)  thus  speaks  of  oar  school 
giris :— "  I  do  not  know  any  contrast  that  would  be  more 
surprising  to  an  Englishman,  up  to  that  moment  ignorant 
of  the  matter,  than  that  which  he  would  find  by  visiting, 
first  of  all,  a  free  school  in  London,  and  then  a  free  school 
in  New  York.  The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  London 
IB,  as  a  rule,  either  a  ragged  pauper  or  a  charity  girl ;  if  not 
degfaded,  at  least  stigmatized  by  the  badges  and  dress  of 
the  charity*  We  Englishmen  know  well  the  type  of  eacb| 
and  have  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  arhount  of  education 
which  is  imparted  to  them.  We  see  the  result  afterwards 
when  the  same  girls  become  our  servants,  and  the  wives  of 
our  grooms  and  porters.  The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school 
in  New  York  is  neither  a  pauper  nor  a  charity  girl.  She  is 
dressed  with  the  utmost  decency.  She  is  perfectly  cleanly. 
In  speaking  to  her  you  cannot  in  any  degree  guess  whether' 
ber  father  has  a  dollar  a  day  or  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Nor  will  you  be  enabled  to  guess  by  the  manner  in 
which  her  associates  treat  her.  As  regards  her  own  manner 
to  you,  it  is  always  the  same  as  though  her  father  were,  ?n 
all  respects,  your  equal." 


A  Beautiful  Illustration. — It  is  said  of  the  Icelanders, 
that  they  scrupulously  observe  the  usage  of  reading  the 
sacred  Scriptures  every  morning,  the  whole  family  joining 
in  the  singing  and  prayers.  When  the  Icelander  awakes, 
he  salutes  no  person  until  he  has  saluted  God.  He  usually 
hastens  to  the  door,  adores  there  the  Author  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  then  steps  back  into  the  dwelling,  saying  to  his 
family,  **  God  grant  you  a  good  day ! "  What  a  beautiful 
illustration  is  this  of  Ihe  Christian  obligation  on  the  part  of 
households  to  recognize  and  worship  God ! 
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How  Mist  is  Oknbratbd.— The  prod  action  of  mist  is 
the  subject  of  a  note  by  the  veteran  Dr.  John  Davy,  (brother 
of  Sir  Humphrey,)  in  the  <*  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal." The  cause  usually  assigned  for  mist  Js  the  access  of 
cold  air,  and  its  admixture  with  warmer  air,  saturated,  or 
nearly  saturated,  with  moisture^  (such  as  that  resting  on  the 
surface  of  large  bodies  of  water,)  and  strikingly  exemplified 
in  our  autumnal  and  winter  fogs,  when  the  water,  owing  to 
the  heat  absoibed  during  summer,  is  of  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  inflowing  air.  Dr.  Davy,  however,  refers  to  another 
cause,  not  so  much  noticed,  viz : — a  mild}  moist  air,  coming 
in  contact  with  a  colder  air,  equally  humid,  resting  on  cold 
surfaces,  whether  of  land  or  water,  about  the  end  of  winter 
or  beginning  of  spring.  He  describes  mists  which  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  thus  formed  in  the  lake  district  of  Cum* 
berland.  To  a  similar  cause,  also,  he  refers  the  phenomenon 
termed  sweating,  which  is  the  precipitation  of  moisture  on 
walls  and  flagged  floors  excluded  from  the  influence  of  fire. 
He  also  attributes  to  a  warm  south  wind)  succeeding  a  very 
cold  north  wind,  the  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  moist- 
ure in  the  gallery  of  a  nobleman  in  Devonshire,  and  quotes 
the  saying  in  Homer, "  The  south  wind  wraps  the  mountain 
top  in  mist" 


Sizes  of  Nails. — In  the  August  number  of  the  Ladies' 
Repository  I  saw  the  inquiry,  ^^  Why  are  nails  designated 
by  the  terms  sixpenny,  eightpenny,  etc  ? "  As  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  question  has  ever  been  answered,  I  thought 
I  would  send  you  what  I  believe  to  be  a  true  solution  of  the 
mystery.  I  am  a  native  of  Sheffield,  England,  where 
immense  quantities  of  nails  are  manufactured.  When  a 
boy  they  used  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities  by  the  hundred; 
and  the  terms  fourpenny,  sixpenny,  etc.,  referred  to  such 
nails  as  were  sold  at  fourpence,  sixpence,  etc.,  per  hundred 
nails.  The  length  of  the  nails  of  that  day,  that  were  so 
designated,  was  exactly  the  same  with  nails  that  are  now 
known  by  those  designations* 

[  Correspondence  of  Repository. 
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Habits  of  Inattention. — If  a  child  is  habitaally  inatten- 
tive, the  teacher  must  try  to  ascertain  what  caases  have  led 
to  this  bad  habit  It  will  often  be  found,  that  it  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  injudicious  management  of  ignorant  and  care- 
less parents ;  perhaps,  also,  to  the  faulty  discipline,  etc.,  of 
other  schools.  It  will  be  found,  also,  that  where  gross' inat- 
tention prevails,  it  is  not  the  only  fault ;  there  will  often  be 
found  associated  with  it  dullness,  indifference,  absence  of 
mind,  etc  In  fact,  the  faults  of  children  are  frequently  only 
reflected  images  of  the  faults  of  character,  etc.,  that  predom- 
inate in  the  grown  persons  under  whose  influence  they  have 
been  placed.  Having  ascertained  the  cause  and  extent  of 
the  evil,  the  teacher  ought  to  apply  himself  to  remedy  it 
One  of  the  first  steps  will  be  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  inattentive  one.  The  next  thing  will  be  to  find  out  the 
kind  of  employment  which  is  least  irksome  to  him,  and  to 
engage  him  in  it,  and  to  take  care  that  he  pursues  it  with 
some  degree  ot  steadiness.  If  he  can  be  brought  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  any  subject,  a  great  step  is  gained, 
and  by  following  it  up  judiciously,  the  bad  habit  of  inatten- 
tion may,  in  time,  be  quite  overcome.'— Selecte(L 


Master  and  Scholar. — ^^  When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  an 
old  man,  '<  we  had  a  schoolmaster  who  had  an  odd  way  of 
catching  idle  boys.  One  day  he  called  out  to  us — ^  Boys,  I 
must  have  closer  attention  to  your  books.  The  first  one  of 
you  that  sees  another  boy  idle,  I  want  you  to  inform  me, 
and  I  will  attend  to  the  case.'  <  Ah,'  thought  I  to  myself, 
<  there  is  Joe  Simpson  that  I  don*t  like.  I'll  watch  him,  and 
if  I  see  him  look  off"  his  book,  I'll  tell.'  It  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  Joe  Simpson  look  off'  his  book  and  immediately 
informed  the  master.  <  Indeed,'  said  the  master,  *  how  do 
you  know  he  was  idle  ? '  « I  saw  him,'  said  I.  *  You  did, 
and  were  your  eyes  on  your  book  when  you  saw  him  V  I 
was  caught,  and  never  watched  for  idle  boys  again.  If  we 
are  sufficiently  watchful  over  our  own  conduct  we  shall  have 
no  time  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  others." 
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PUBUC  SCHOOLa 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Philbrick, 

Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Boston,  is  worthy  of  perusal  and 

careful  consideration.     We  wish  its  lessons  might  be  heeded.    The 

facts  given  are  strikingly  in  favor  of  a  good  system  of  Public  Schools. 

'*  How  far  oar  8y«tem  of  public  instruction  supplies  the 
educational  wants  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the 
wealthier  as  well  as  the  poorer,  is  a  question  of  much  inter* 
est  and  importance.  From  their  first  establishment,  our 
schools  have  been  free  alike  to  the  children  of  the  high  and 
of  the  low,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them,  every 
man  is  held  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property, 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
choose  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  they  aflbrd. 
A  system  of  schools  free  to  all,  supported  by  the  property  of 
all,  good  enough  for  all,  and  actually  educating  the  children 
of  all,  is  an  ideal  perfection  which  we  may  perhaps  never 
expect  to  become  a  reality.  Private  tuition  will  probably 
find  patronage  more  or  less  extensive  in  every  wealthy  and 
highly  educated  community.  But  the  public  schools^  In 
proportion  as  they  are  elevated  and  improved,  take  the  place 
of  private  seminaries,  in  educating  the  children  of  the  larger 
tax-payers;  and  as  the  proportion  of  large  tax«payers  who 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  increases,  the  means 
provided  for  the  support  of  these  schools  will  be  more  and 
more  liberal.  These  propositions  are  fully  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  our  system  of  public  education.  The  reason  why 
we  can  afford  to  sustain  our  schools  on  a  scale  so  liberal,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  universally  patronized  by 
those  parents  who  have  the  means  to  educate  their  children 
elsewhere.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  Boston  for  the  year  1817,  with  those  for 
the  present  yeat,  will  exhibit  our  progress  in  this  respect| 
which,  I  think,  is  without  a  parallel. 

In  Ihe  year  1817  the  town  of  Boston  was  thoroughly  can- 
vassed under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  to 
ascertain  the  aV^tual  state  of  education.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  presented  in  a  carefully  prepared  report,  which 
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was  printed  and  circniated  among  the  people.  From  this 
interesting  docnment,  it  appears  that  the  whole  namber  of 
children  in  the  eight  pablic  schools  was  2,365,  educated  at 
the  cost  of  about  $22,000.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
262  private  schools,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  parents, 
excepting  eight,  which  were  maintained  by  the  charity  of 
individuals.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  private  schools 
was  4,132,  and  the  expense  of  them,  $49,154.  It  appears 
that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  was  174  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  while  the  cost  of  the  private  schools  was  more  than 
200  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools. 
If  we  torn  to  the  statistics  of  the  present  year,  we  shall  find 
a  very  different  state  of  things.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
educated  at  the  public  expense  is  27,0m, — an  increase  of 
more  than  1100  per  cent  in  forty-five  years,  while  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  private  schools,  other  than  schools  of  special 
instruction,-— <such  as  commercial  schools  for  teaching  book- 
keeping and  penmanship, — is  only  about  1400,  or  33  per 
cent,  of  the  number  in  1817,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  number 
in  public  schools. 

What  stronger  evidence  than  that  contained  in  these  sta« 
tistics,  can  be  desired  to  prove  the  success  of  our  common 
schools  in  supplying  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole 
community?  But  the  comparison  of  the  two  systems  of 
education  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  tuition,  per  scholar, 
exhibits  no  less  striking  results.  At  the  former  period 
alluded  to,  the  annual  cost  per  scholar  in  the  public  schools, 
was  about  ten  dollars,  and  in  the  private  schools  about 
twelve  dollars;  now,  it  is  fifteen  dollars  in  the  former,  while 
it  has  risen  to  eighty  dollars  in  the  latter.  So  that  vrhile 
the  cost  of  educating  a  scholar  in  the  public  schools  has 
increased  during  the  last  forty-five  years  onlf  about  fifty  per 
cent,  the  cost  in  the  private  schools  has  increased,  in  the 
same  time,  upwards  of  six  hundred  per  cent  Such  facts  as 
these  need  no  comment;  they  speak  for  themselves." 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Reports  and  returns  have  been  received  from  nearly  all 
the  towns  in  the  State.  In  quite  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
returns  have  been  full  and  have  been  promptly  made* 
There  are  hovirever  a  few  towns  which  have  not  thns  com- 
plied with  the  law*  Duplicated  blank  forms  have  been  sent 
to  these  towns  this  month,  (November.)  The  Acting 
School  Visitors  are  earnestly  requested  to  fill  out  these 
blanks  as  soon  as  possible  and  return  the  same  to  this  office* 
Where  the  exact  amounts  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  dis* 
trict  committees,  the  visitors  should  get  the  resnlts^s  near 
as  may  be  and  mark  them  "estimated."  It  is  very  desirable 
that  every  town  should  be  fully  reported  that  comparative 
tables  may  be  made  which  shall  be  exact,  and  truly  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  common  schools  in  the  State. 

The  Acting  School  Visitors  who  made  out  their  reports 
in  full,  and  transmitted  them  to  this  department,  promptly, 
have  materially  contributed  to  the  means  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Common  Schools. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  SupH.  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  November  20,  1862. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

New  London. — ^We  take  the  following  from  a  late  New  Loudon 
paper  and  rejoice  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  the  city  has 
prevailed  and  that  the  excellent  high  schools  of  the  city  are  to  be 
sustained : — 

The  High  Schools. — For  some  months  past  it  h}^  been  feared  that 
the  electors  of  New  London,  on  account  of  the  increased  burdens  of 
taxation  resulting  from  the  war,  would  fail  to  vote  an  appropriation 
for  the  High  Schools  this  fall.  When  the  vote  was  called  up  yester- 
day afternoon,  its  indefinite  postponement  was  moved ;  but  the  Chair- 
man of  the  meeting  deciding  that  the  motion  was  debateable,  Hon. 
Henry  F.  Haven  addressed  the  meeting.  He  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  an  appropriation  of  twenty  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  whole  sum  asked  for  was  a  little  more  than  the  bounty  for  ten 
soldiers.    The  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  had  been  cot 
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down  to  the  verj  lowest  figare  upon  which  the  schools  could  be  prop- 
erly conducted.  Mr.  H.  alluded  to  the  advantages  which  had  resulted 
to  the  town  from  these  institutions  of  learning,  and  urged  the  voters, 
that  now,  just  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  having  a  Navy  Yard  here, 
they  would  not  vote  down  this  appropriation  and  give  League  Island 
and  Newport  an  opportunity  to  say  that  the  people  of  New  London 
would  not  give  $2,100  to  sustain  two  high  schools  in  their  midst 
The  speaker  was  warmly  applauded  during  his  remarks,  and  upon 
his  conclusion,  the  vote  was  almost  unanimously  passed.  We  con- 
gratulate our  citizens  on  the  fact  that  our  town  is  still  alive  to  her 
most  vital  interests. 

Chaplin. — ^In  a  notice  of  this  town,  in  our  last,  we  alluded  to  the 
death  of  a  friend  of  education.  We  should  have  given  the  name  of 
Nathan  Griggs  and  not  Daniel  A. 

West  Cornwall. — The  Litchfield  County  Institute  was  held  at 
this  place  during  the  week  ending  October  25th.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred teachers  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the  county  and  an 
excellent  spirit  prevailed.  Messrs.  A.  B.  Palmer,  W.  C.  Rogers  and 
others  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  and  the  happiness  of  those  in  attendance. 

On  one  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Litchfield  County  Association  of 
School  Visitors  met.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Beckwith  of  Litchfield,  and  reports  from  various  committees 
read  and  remarks  made  by  Prof.  Camp  and  others,  and  those  present 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  It  would  be 
well  if  other  counties  would  imitate  the  example  of  Litchfield  County. 

RiDGEFiBLD. — The  Institute  for  Fairfield  County  was  held  at  this 
place  during  the  second  week  in  November.  About  sixty  teachers 
were  present  and  the  session  was  a  pleasant  one.  Unfavorable 
weather  tended  to  diminish  the  number  in  attendance.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Acting  School  Visitor,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Northrop,  members  of  the  board  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  We  should  greatly  rejoice 
to  see  a  good  graded  school  in  this  pleasant  town.  It  would  add 
much  to  its  desirableness  as  a  place  of  residence, — for  there  are  but 
few  pleasanter  villages  in  the  State. 

New  Haven. — We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour 
in  looking  through  the  various  departments  of  this  excellent  school,  of 
which  George  F.  Phelps  Esq.,  is  principal.  Though  we  spent  but  a 
few  minutes  in  the  several  departments  we  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  neatness  of  the  rooms  and  with  the  general  appearance  of  all  that  we 
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•aw.  There  was  everywhere  observable  good  order,  efficiency  and 
good  feeling.  The  public  schools  of  New  Haven  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  we  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  them  all. 

Union. — An  Institute  was  held  at  this  place  on  the  4th  and  dth 
November,  and  was  attended  by  about  sixty  teachers.  The  hall  in 
which  the  Institute  met  was  crowded  each  evening  of  the  session. 
As  an  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  people  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Corbin,  and  others,  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  about  twenty 
teachers  from  the  Mashapaug  district,  nearly  three  miles,  and  a  large 
wagon  drawn  by  four  horses  passed  over  the  road  morning,  noon  and 
evening  for  this  purpose.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wm.  M  Corbin, 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Paul  and  others  for  special  efforts  to  make  the  occasion 
one  of  interest  to  all.  Union  has  furnished  many  worthy  teachers 
and  we  hope  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  productive  of  good 
results  to  the  teachers  and  schools. 

Staffordville. — An  Institute  was  held  here  on  the  6th  and  7th. 
Owing  to  a  severe  storm  the  number  in  attendance  was  not  large 
though  the  session  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaill,  and 
otliers  rendered  essential  service  in  making  arrangements  Sec* 

Waterbury. — The  schools  in  this  city  are  under  the  charge  of  A. 
Norton  Lewis  Esq.,  whose  services  are  of  great  value  and  well  appre- 
ciated. We  were  much  pleased  to  find  that  very  great  improvements 
had  been  made  in  the  school  grounds,  and  that  they  now  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  Mr.  Lewis  devotes  himself  with  much 
enthusiasm  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  apparently  secures  the 
cheerful  cooperation  of  all  parties. 

Bridgeport. — E.  F.  Strong  Esq.,  who  has  for  several  years  most 
ably  and  satisfactorily  filled  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  High  School 
in  this  city,  recently  resigned  his  situation  and  opened  a  private  school. 
No  man  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Strong  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  Bridgeport  and  we  regret  to  lose  him^  from  the  public 
service  though  we  doubt  not  his  own  interests  may  be  promoted  by 
the  change.  Those  in  Bridgeport  and  vicinity  who  have  sons  to  be 
educated  may  safely  entrust  them  to  Mr.  Strong. 

Mr.  George  E.  McLean  succeeds  Mr.  Strong  in  the  public  school 
and  we  learn  that  he  is  laboring  acceptably.  He  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  Portland,  New  York  and  elsewhere  and  has  been 
successful. 

Normal  School. — The  next  term  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  pf  January.  Those  desirous  of  attending 
should  make  early  application  to  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp* 
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Special  Bequest, — We  most  urgetiQj  and  respectfully  request  thoM 

of  our  subscribers  now  in  arrears  to  forward  the   amount   due  as 

earlj  as  may  be.    The  Journal  is  in  need  of  every  dollar  due. 

To  OorrespondenU, — ^We  are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  some 
articles  until  our  next.  The  communications  on  ^  Penmanship  "  and 
'* Truth"  are  received  and  will  appear  in  our  next,  probably. 

S.  J.  WHiT0N.-~Oar  readers  will  remember  that  this  gentleman, 
one  of  the  Associate  Editors,  sailed  for  Africa  many  months  ago  as  a 
missionary  teacher.  Soon  after  his  arrival  it  became  evident  that  his 
constitution  would  not  bear  the  climate  and  he  was  advised  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  In  alluding  to  this  he  says — ^*^  It  was  far  more 
of  a  trial  for  me  to  leave  Africa  than  it  was  to  leave  my  native  land. 
But  God's  will  be  done." 

Mr.  Whiton  has  nearly  recovered  his  health  and  will  this  winter 
teach  in  his  native  town, — Westford. 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  JOURNAL  BE? 

It  has  been  with  no  little  hesitation  that  we  have  con* 
eented  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Journal  for  another  year. 
Though  its  financial  condition  is  far  better  than  it  has  been 
for  several  years,  the  greatly  increased  price  of  paper  will 
tend  very  materially  to  increase  the  expense  of  future  publica- 
tion. But,  in  connmon  with  others,  we  have  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  discredit  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  have  the  Journal 
diBContinued,  and  we  have,  therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  committee  entrusted  with  its  care,  consented  to  continue 
in  charge  for  the  present  year.  We  did  this  the  more  readily 
after  receiving  from  many  of  our  prominent  teachers  assur* 
ances  of  co-operation  and  substantial  support. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  mainly,  to  say 
what  the  Journal  shall  be,  and  what  it  shall  accomplish.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  was  established  for  the  advancement  of  our  com-^ 
mon  cause,  and  for  diffusing  throughout  the  community  cor- 
rect views  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of  education.     A 
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8  What  shall  the  Journal  be  ? 

prominent  object  of  its  publication  is  to  awaken  more  of  a 
professional  feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  to  lead  them 
better  to  know  each  other,  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature 
of  their  work,  and  better  to  perform  their  appropriate  duties 
in  the  school-rOom. 

What  its  future  shall  be,  the  teachers  of  the  State  must 
decide.  Without  their  support  and  encouragement  we  can 
do  but  little.  From  the  associate  editors 'we  have  promise 
of  aid,  and  we  are  sure  that  their  contributions  will  be  val- 
uable. We  wish  to  make  the  Journal  as  useful  as  possible, 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  may  be,  we  wish  to  have  it  of  a  praC'  - 
tical  nature.  In  each  number  we  hope  to  have  some  articles 
which  will  tend  to  make  teachers  more  successful,  and  also 
some  which  shall  serve  to  cheer  and  stimulate  tfaem  in  their 
great  and  good  work.  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  teach- 
ers, and  we  wish  to  do  them  good.  We  know  something  of 
their  trials  and  perplexities,  and  we  would  gladly  make  them 
lees.  We  know  much  of  their  pleasures,  and  would  gladly 
increase  them.  We  know  many  of  their  wants,  and  would 
gladly  do  something  to  supply  them.  And  we  can  not  but 
feel  that  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Journal  to  our  teachers  will 
do  them  good.  Among  the  associate  editors  we  have  some 
of  the  best  educational  talent  of  the  State.  Their  articles 
will  be  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  If  they  are  not  all  equally 
good,  we  are  confident  that  something  may  be  found  each 
month  which  will  be  worth  the  price  of  subscription. 

It  will  be  our  aim,  during  the  present  year,  to  have  at 
least  one  page  in  each  number  devoted  to  ^<  miscellaneouf 
exercises^  for  the  school-room, — a  sample  of  which  may  be 
found  on  another  page.  We  solicit  from  teachers  items  for 
this  department  as  well  as  for  others.  We  shall,  at  all  times, 
he  happy  to  receive  communications,  hints  and  items*  We 
ivould  particularly  request  articles  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  our  younger  teachers  and  for  those  employed  in  the  ele- 
mentary departments  of  instruction.  Communications  or 
questions  from  such  will  always  be  acceptable. 

We  wish  to  make  the  Journal  bet  er  than  it  has  been, — 
more  worthy  of  support,  and  more  promotive  of  a  true  pro- 
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fessional  feeling  and  interest.  We  have  in  oar  State  a  noble 
band  of  teacherB,  as  the  late  gathering  at  our  State  meeting 
testified.  Their  mission  is  a  glorious  one,  and  if  they  will 
labor  with  united  effort  and  hearty  co-operation,  there  are 
hardly  any  limits  to  their  possible  usefulness  and  influence. 
Will  you  then,  teacher,  aid  and  encourage  us  while  for  an- 
other year  we  endeavor  to  make  your  Journal  an  instrument- 
ality for  good  ?  If  yoa  will,  then  shall  we  labor  cheerfully, 
hopefully.  What  you  do,  do  quickly  and  heartily,  and  in 
return  we  will  try  to  do  you  good  and  make  our  monthly 
visits  both  welcome  and  profitable. 


REPLY  TO  "HINTS  FOR  THE  TIMES." 
[concluded] 

I  proceed  to  examine  those  positions  of  the  writer  which 
were  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  my  article  in  the  December 
Dumber. 

The  writer  asserts  that  there  is  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  "little  or  no  mental  training,  no  gymnastics  for  the 
mind."  His  idea  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  mind  id  to  get  its 
training  almost  entirely  from  "  the  tough  and  knotty  points'' 
which  are  to  be  found  in  mathematics*, — these  furnish  the 
true  mental  gymnastics.  Whether  he  considers  the  learning 
of  language  as  contributing  to  any  extent  to  mental  train- 
ing, he  does  not  say,  for  throughout  his  article,  while  be 
attacks  the  positions  of  others,  he  does  not  definitely  inform 
OS  of  his  own.  I  suppose,  however,  that  he  considers  Ian- 
'guage  merely  as  a  necessary  medium,  both  for  the  mental 
training  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress,  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  If  he  deny  that  the  study  of  physical^ 
science  contributes  essentially  to  the  training  of  the  mind,  I 
see  not  how  he  can  be  consistent  unless  he  puts  in  the  same 
denial  in  regard  to  the  study  of  language;  for  it  is  labor,  in 
his  view,  that  trains  the  mind,  and  there  is  certainly  quite  as 
much  and  as  hard  labor  required  in  the  former  study  as  in 
the  latter.  The  idea  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  that  hard 
labor  is  the  only  true  means  of  mental  training,  and  that  this 
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can  be  supplied  only  by  certain  kinds  of  studies.  As  well 
might  we  say  that  there  is  no  training  of  the  muscles  in 
common  kinds  of  labor  and  in  active  sports,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  had  only  in  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  truth  clearly  is,  that  any  exercise  to  which  the  mind  is 

put  trains  its  powers.  The  three  classes  of  study,  mathe- 
matics, language  and  physical  science,  all  train  the  mind, 
each  in  its  own  way.  I  say  each  in  its  own  way;  and  it 
would  be  profitable  to  consider  here  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  training  which  each  class  of  studies  affords,  but 
this  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field,  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  noticing  in  the  briefest  manner  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  this  respect  between  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  of  physical  science. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  training  which  mathemat- 
ics furnish  to  the  mind.  I  have  experienced  too  much  benefit 
from  this  source  myself,  to  do  that.  But  what  is  the  training 
which  this  class  of  studies  is  especially  calculated  to  give? 
Plainly,  definiteness,  rigid  exactness  in  mental  working. 
The  good  mathematician  is  a  definite  thinker.  He  demands 
demonstration.  Indeed,  he  is  disposed  to  demand  it  too 
much — in  cases  where  it  can  not  be  had.  And  just  here 
crops  out  one  of  the  failures  of  an  exclusive  mathematical 
training.  One  who  has  had  such  a  training  gets  along  very 
well  in  investigations  of  ordinary  subjects,  so  long  as  he  can 
arrive  at  conclusions  by  rigid  demonstration.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  a  large  proportion  of  the  points  which  he  is 
to  decide  in  investigations  which  are  not  mathematical,  es- 
pecially those  which  bear  upon  practical  life,  do  not  admit 
of  the  strict  exactness  of  mathematical   reasoning.     He  is 

•particularly  balked  when  the  subject  is  complex ;  that  iSi 
when  many  various  points  are  to  be  considered  in  arriving 

'*at  conclusions.  And  it  is  here  that  the  study  of  natural 
ficience  comes  in  to  supply  the  deficiency,  for  it  habituates 
the  mind  to  the  examination  of  wide  ranges  of  facts,  often 
of  great  variety  of  character. 

Another  defect  in  education  in  which  mathematics  is  made 
strongly  prominent  and  the  physical  sciences  are  neglected, 
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is  that  the  observing  powers  are  not  properly  coltivated. 
The  importance  of  their  cultivation  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated.. Skill  in  observation  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
saccess  in  life.  For  what  is  observation  ?  It  is  not  mere 
seeing.  It  is  seeing  and  thinking  together;  and  a  good  ob- 
server is  a  good  thinker,  and  a  good  thinker  is  generally  suc- 
cessful in  what  he  undertakes.  I  need  not  stop  to  show  that 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  is  eminently  calculated  to 
train  the  mind  in  intelligent  observation,  so  that  aside  from 
the  valuable  knowledge  that  is  acquired,  great  benefit  accrues 
from  it  in  mental  development. 

That  ennobling  expansion  of  mind  which  comes  so  largely 
from  studying  the  works  of  the  Creator,  is  produced  but 
very  partially  by  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly no  unimportant  consideration  in  regard  to  mental 
training.  It  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  connection,  the  fact 
that  the  physical  sciences  furnish  abundant  examples  of  both 
grand  and  beautiful  applications  of  many  of  the  truths 
developed  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  it  is  in  these 
applications  that  the  mind  rises  above  the  coldness  and  dry- 
ness of  mere  abstract  mathematical  truth,  and  enthusiastic- 
ally realizes  the  greatness  of  the  powers  which  the  Creator 
has  given  it. 

While,  then,  the  study  of  the  mathematics  gives  to  the 
mind  rigidness  in  thought  and  investigation,  the  study  of 
physical  scienceimpartscomprehensiveness,  life,  and  warmth. 
In  iruih,  the  mind  can  not  be  symmetrically  developed  unless 
the  two  classes  of  studies  are  pursued  together. 

Another  very  important  consideration  in  favor  of  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  as  a  means  of  training  the  mind,  is 
that  it  will  dispose  the  mind  to  activity  outside  of  the  schools 
room.  This  will  especially  be  the  case  if  the  teaching  have 
considerable  reference,  as  it  should,  to  what  may  come  und^ 
the  daily  observation  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  secure  this 
result,  the  text-books  must  be  largely  illustrated  by  references 
to  common  phenomenal  and  the  teacher  must  take  pains  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  bis  pupils  to  what  they  may  them- 
selves observe.     If  this  be  done,  there  will  be  much  Individ- 
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nal  and  independent  observation  out  of  school  hours,  and 
the  gathered  results  will  impart  life  to  the  daily  recitations* 
In  illustration  of  the  common  deficiency  in  education  in 
relation  to  this  point,  I  will  give  a  single  fact  A  gentleman 
with  whom  I  was  talking  on  this  subject,  said,  <<  What  yoa 
say  reminds  me  pf  a  young  lady  in  the  place  where  I  reside, 
who  takes  all  the  first  prizes  in  school,  and  yet  I  have  ob- 
served as  she  has  rode  out,  as  she  often  has,  with  my  family, 
she  was  very  destitute  of  any  thing  like  intelligent  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  objects  to  which  our  attention  was  di- 
rected." 

There  is  an  incidental  influence  from  the  study  of  physi- 
cal science  upon  mental  training,  of  no  small  importanccy 
from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  in  pursuing 
this  study  he  is  becoming  conversant  with  practical  matters, 
-^-with  things  which  are  all  around  him,  and  with  which  he 
has  to  do  constantly.  This  ministers  to  that  interest  which 
is  essential  to  success  in  study. 

I  can  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  remarking  that  such 
men  as  Newton,  Humboldt,  Davy,  Erwin,  Agassiz,  Dana, 
&c.,  would  be  amazed  at  the  assertion  of  the  writer  of 
"Hints  for  the  Times,"  that  there  is  in  the  study  of  their 
favorite  sciences  ^^ little  or  no  mental  training,  no  gymnastics 
for  the  mind." 

The  writer  farther  asserts  that  because  the  physical  sci- 
ences are  not^  as  he  thinks,  fitted  for  mental  training,  ''their 
place  is  not  in  elementary  education."  I  suppose,  therefore, 
be  would  have  the  study  of  these  sciences  putofi'in  his  sys-  « 
tern  of  education  till  the  pupil  arrives  in  bis  course  at  the 
academy  or  high  school,  or  perhaps  even  the  college,  accor<i- 
ing  to  the  plan  which  has  been  fashionable  in  this  country, 
and  is  so  for  the  most  part  even  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
plan  which  unnecessarily  and  therefore  unjustly  confines  the 
knowledge  of  natural  science  to  the  few,  the  privileged  few, 
that  can  go  through  the  higher  grades  of  education.  Now 
I  maintain  that  education  should  be  so  managed  that  the 
,J^  pupils  who  leave  the  higher  departments  in  our  common 
9i         schools  to  go  out  into  the  boaiuess  of  life,  may  ^uow  sub- 
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stantially  and  practically  more  of  physical  science  than  tbe 
scholars  that  have  gone  through  our  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, or  even  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  generally  do  at 
tbe  present  time.  Some  will  think  that  this  is  saying  a  gredt 
deal,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  am  within  the  bounds  of 
truth.  It  must  be  recollected  that  in  making  this  assertion 
I  contemplate  the  introduction  of  physical  science  as  earty 
as  language  and  the  mathematics^  and  with  the  same  gro^fd- 
iion  through  all  the  course  of  education  as  we  now  have  i& 
the  two  latter  classes  of  studies.  Let  us  see  if  this  be 
feasible. 

Physical  science  has  to  do  with  facts,  and  a  large  propoN 
tion  of  them  familiar  facts — facts  about  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  earth  we  tread  upon, 
tbe  various  forces  of  nature  which  we  use  in  the  arts,  &c 
The  gathering  up  of  these  facts,  analyzing  them,  tracing 
their  analogies,  and  reasoning  upon  their  nature  and  rela- 
tions, constitute  science.  Now  all  these  can  be  done  by 
children  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  is,  they  can  begin  to  do 
these  things  in  a  small  way,  just  as  tbey  begin  in  a  small 
way  in  the  other  studies.  They  can  certainly  gather  facts,— 
tbey  do  it  of  choice  continually.  They  are  fond  of  tracing 
analogies.  They  are  also  disposed  to  reason.  I  have  some- 
where seen  it  asserted  that  children  do  not  reason  because 
they  never  say  therefore.  We  might  as  well  say  that  they 
do  not  reason  because  they  never  use  the  word  raliocination^ 
'*  Therefore"  and  ^^ratiocination"  are  words  that  adults  use^-« 
that  is  all.  Children  in  their  reasonings  and  in  their  question 
about  the  reasons  of  things,  use  the  words  tohy  and  hoWm 
They  continually  ask  why  and  how  things  are  so  and  sc), 
showing  a  decided  disposition  to  reason.  They  do  not  rea- 
son as  far  as  adults,  it  is  true ;  but  still  they  do  reason. 
They  do  not  reach  the  higher  abstract  principles,  but  thefc 
reasoning  takes  tbe  form  of  observation — a  grade  of  reason- 
ing which  is  not  to  be  despised.  Children  are  better  philos- 
ophers than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be.  Their  dis- 
position to  philosophize,  to  observe,  is  unfortunately  repressed 
by  the  education  which  is  generally  in  vogue,  and  accord- 
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ingly  children  are  very  commonly  not  as  good  observers  at 
twelve  years  as  they  are  at  seven  or  eight 

To  illnstrate  the  manner  in  which  science  can  be  taught 
to  the  different  grades  of  scholars,  I  will  take  a  single  in- 
stance— affinity  as  shown  between  lime  and  water.  Now  to 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years,  it  would  be  useless  to  use  the 
word  affinity,  but  the  fact  expressed  by  the  word  he  can  be 
made  to  understand  and  to  be  interested  in.  It  can  be  done 
somewhat  after  this  manner:  You  have  seen  the  mason  make 
mortar.  He  puts  lime  into  a  box,  and  pours  water  in  with 
it  You  know  how  it  sputters  and  smokes.  It  is  the  water 
Quiting  with  the  lime  that  does  this.  They  like  each  other 
so  much  that  they  make  a  great  fuss  about  it  We  some- 
times see  something  like  this  in  children.  If  two  children 
that  like  each  other  very  much  meet,  what  a  hugging  and 
kissing  there  is !  They  almost  pull  each  other  over.  So  it 
is  with  lime  and  water.  They  are  so  much  in  a  hurry  to 
get  together,  that  they  sputter  and  boil  and  hiss  in  doing  it 

Then  the  absence  of  affinity  may  be  taught  in  this  way: 
You  do  not  see  any  thing  of  this  in  things  that  do  not  like 
each  other.  Water  and  oil,  you  know,  will  not  unite.  They 
do  not  like  each  other  at  all,  as  we  may  say.  So  if  you  put 
them  together  in  a  vessel,  they  are  very  quiet  The  water 
does  not  make  a  sputtering  with  the  oil,  as  it  does  with 
lime.  It  just  lets  it  alone.  It  will  not  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it 

In  treating  of  the  same  example  of  chemical  affinity  with 
the  next  grade  of  pupils,  the  word  affinity  may  be  used,  and 
the  fact  that  the  water  when  united  with  the  lime  is  no 
longer  a  liquid,  but  is  part  of  a  solid,  dry  substance,  may  be 
brought  out 

When  we  come  to  use  the  same  illustration  with  scholars 
still  older,  we  may  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  compound  is  a 
hydrate,  and  the  subject  of  chemical  affinity  may  be  more 
thoroughly  developed. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  this  will  suffice. 

The  writer  of  '^ Hints  for  the  Times"  says  that  "we  are 
already  making  far  too  much  of  the  so-called  physical  sci- 
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ences  in  the  work  of  education."  I  think  it,  on  the  other 
band,  to  be  one  of  the  grand  defects  of  education  as  gener- 
ally pursued,  that  so  little  is  made  of  these  sciences.  It 
certainly  is  palpably  wrong  that  the  pupils  who  come  from 
our  common  schools  and  go  into  the  various  arts  and  trades, 
should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  facts  and  principles 
which  they  have  to  do  with  every  day  in  these  arts  and 
trades.  If  it  be  feasible  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  it  is  a 
wrong  and  a  shame  if  it  be  not  done. 

This  article  is  already  so  long  that  I  will  not  go  into  the 
subject  of  object-teaching,  but  will'simply  remark  that  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  its  use  in  education,  and  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  extent  and  the  mode  of  its  intro« 
duction.  A  Teachbr. 


"HOW  SHALL  WE  TEACH  POLITENESS?" 

This  was  a  question  proposed  at  one  of  our  InstituteS| 
and  it  is  both  pertinent  and  important.  Every  observing 
person  must  admit  that  politeness  is  not  so  prevalent  in  the 
community  as  it  should  be.  Its  deficiency  meets  us  on 
every  hand.  We  see  men  and  women  in  the  streets,  in  pub- 
lic conveyances,  in  the  lecture-room,  and  even  in  the  church, 
in  whom  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  true  politeness  and 
christian  courtesy.  A  selfish  feeling  seems  to  predominate, 
causing  each  to  move  and  act  as  though  his  own  comfort 
was  the  chief  thing  to  be  cared  for.  It  matters  not  if  others 
are  discommoded,  or  rudely  addressed,  or  made  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  traveler  is  often  made  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  polite- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  of  his  fellow-travelers.  The  man  who 
indulges  in  the  use  of  profane  or  other  improper  language  in 
any  public  conveyance,  shows  that  he  has  not  been  taught  to 
respect  the  feelings  of  others.  He  is  not  a  gentleman,  for  a 
true  gentleman  is  polite.  The  man  who  uses  tobacco  and 
covers  the  floor  of  a  rail-car  with  his  filthy  saliva,  is  not 
a  polite  man.     He  may  be  <*  wealthy  and  wise,"  but  be  cer- 
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tainly  is  not  polite.  The  woman,  who  manages  to  occupy 
"two  seats  for  herself  and  two  more  for  her  luggage,  while 
others  for  want  of  a  seat  are  compelled  to  stand,  is  destitute 
of  the  first  principles  of  politeness.  She  may  be  dressed  m 
rich  silks  and  satins,  and  wear  a  ^Move  of  a  bonnet;"  she 
may  be  wealthy,  and  her  person  may  be  adorned  with  jewels 
costly  and  rare, — but  she  is  not  a  lady,  for  it  requires  the 
•spirit  of  true  courteousness  to  make  a  lady.  But  we  need 
not  attempt  to  prove  a  lack  of  politeness.  It  is  every  where 
too  obvious.  It  may  be  manifested  in  words,  in  acts,  or 
even  in  looks. 

But  how  shall  teachers  cultivate  politeness?  We  can  not 
give  any  very  specific  directions,  but  we  will  say  that  prima- 
rily the  teacher  must  himself  be  a  pattern  of  what  he  would 
teach.  He  must  be  a  truly  polite  man  if  he  would  lead  his 
pupils  to  be  polite.  In  movement,  in  word,  in  act,  and  in 
all  his  bearing,  he  must  demean  himself  as  a  gentleman. 
And,  we  may  add,  if  he  is  such,  bis  pupils  will  feel  his  influ- 
ence, and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  be  favorably  affected 
thereby.  It  may  be  said,  most  emphatically,  that  in  morals 
and  manners  the  teacher  reproduces  himself  in  bis  pupils. 
If,  then,  the  teacher  is  a  polite  man,  not  only  will  all  his  lan- 
guage and  effort  be  on  the  side  of  courteousness,  but  his 
own  example  will  prove  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  right  direo- 
iion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  lack  of  true 
politeness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look 
for  it  in  the  pupils.  '^  Like  begets  like."  It  will  be  useless 
for  the  teacher  to  talk  in  favor  of  politeness,  if  in  his  own 
habits,  or  words,  or  manner  he  daily  manifests  a  lack  of  good 
breeding.     Briefly  we  would  say  to  the  teacher: — 

1.  Be  yourself  gentlemanly  and  polite, — ^in  word,  manneri 
«nd  expression. 

2.  Require  your  pupils  to  speak  to  yon  and  others  pleas- 
mntly  and  politely.  When  they  ask  questions,  insist  on  their 
doing  it  properly  and  courteously. 

8.  Impress  upon  them  the  impoftance  of  treating  others 
with  respect,  and  of  always  speaking  pleasantly  and  kindly- 
Lead  them  to  feel  that  this  will  not  enVy  be  rigbt,  but  that 
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it  will  also  promote  their  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Be  sure  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  cultivating  habits 
and  expressions  that  shall  be  in  accordance  with  rules  of  pro- 
priety and  courtesy, — but  be  sure  that  you  lure  them  in  the 
fight  way  by  the  influence  of  your  own  example.  Example 
is  powerful;  if  opposed  to  precept,  it  will  nullify  it; — but 
•precept  and  example  working  in  harmony  are  all-powerfuL 


LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

The  following,  written  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  may 
1)eread — Itrt.  In  the  order  in  which  it  is  written.  2d.  The 
lines  downward  on  the  left  of  each  comma  in  every  line. 
3d.  In  the  same  manner  on  the  right  of  each  comma.  By 
the  first  reading,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Revolutionary  cause 
is  depreciated,  and  lauded  by  the  others : 

Hath!  hark!  the  trumpets  sound,  the  din  of  war's  alarms, 
ffer  seas  and  solid  groundy  doth  call  us  all  to  arms. 
Who  for  King  George  doth  standi  their  honors  9000  will  shine; 
Their  ruin  is  at  hand,  who  with  the  Congress  join. 
The  acts  of  Parliament,  in  them  I  much  delight ; 
Ihaie  their  cursed  intent,  who  for  the  Congress  fight. 
The  Tories  of  the  day,  they  are  my  daily  toast ; 
T%eg  soon  will  sneak  away,  who  independence  boast 
Who  non-resistance  hold,  they  have  my  hand  and  heart ; 
May  they  for  slaves  be  sold,  who  act  a  Whiggish  part 
On  Mansfdd,  North,  and  Bute,  may  daily  blessings  pour ; 
Confusion  and  dispute,  on  Congress  evermore. 
To  North,  that  British  Lord,  may  honor  still  be  done ; 
1  wish  a  block  and  cord,  to  General  Washington. 


SCHOOL  MANNERS. 

A  PRw  words  on  this  subject  is  what  many  need,  but  what 
most  persons  would  resent  if  addressed  to  them  personally« 
It  is  hoped  that  these  few  words  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  bat 
secure  your  approbation. 
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In  the  first  place, — never  lose  your  temper — on  any  con- 
dition whatever.  How  muchsoever  cause  you  may  think 
you  have  for  so  doing,  just  as  sorely  as  you  do,  with  it  you 
will  lose  the  deference  and  respect  due  you  from  your  pupils. 
I  wish  the  importance  of  this  could  be  appreciated.  I  have 
beard  teachers  shouting  with  rage  at  a  scholar.  Such  an 
act  is  most  detrimental  to  a  teacher's  success. 

Nearly  as  unfavorable  a  result  is  attained  by  ft^rming  a 
habit  of  scolding.  No  matter  how  much  impression  is  made 
on  a  school  by  the  first  act,  a  repetition  of  it  weakens  the 
teacher's  inflaence  much.  It  is  best  to  form  a  habit  never 
to  command  a  scholar  till  he  has  at  least  refused  to  comply 
with  your  request.  It  is  always  better  .to  ask  a  scholar  to 
do  a  thing  than  to  command  him,  as  there  are  but  few  schol* 
are  who  will  not  comply  with  a  kind  request  willingly,  while 
a  command  would  needlessly  irritate. 

I  must  deprecate  entirely  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
The  man  who  uses  that  weed  is  not  fit  for  a  school-house. 
Chewing  substances  of  any  kind,  spitting,  blowing  or  pick* 
ing  the  nose,  cleaning  the  nails,  or  drumming  or  tattooing 
with  the  fingers,'are  habits  which  should  be  utterly  abolished 
from  the  school-room. 

The  position  is  an  object  of  importance  in  the  school-room. 
The  teacher  should  abstain  from  tipping  back  in  his  chair, 
<^ sitting  down  into  himself,"  or  placing  the  feet  on  the  stove 
or  table.  He  should,  in  standing  as  well  as  sitting,  maintain 
an  erect  position  of  the  body.  He  should  in  all  cases  avoid 
an  indolent  position. 

Previous  to  entering  the  school-room,  the  teacher  should 
have  his  face,  hands,  nails,  and  teeth,  perfectly  clean.  His 
hair  also  should  be  neat  Inattention  in  these  particulars 
will  have  its  influence  on  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should 
move  about  the  room  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  end  he  should  discard  all  ^^creaking  boots,"  and 
wear  slippers.  His  linen  should  be  scrupulously  neat.  He 
should  do  his  best  to  keep  dirt  from  the  floor  and  seats.  His 
stove  should  be  kept  clean  ;  his  books  in  order  on  his  desk, 
not  in  confusion,  and  free  from  dust 
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While  the  teacher  shoald  avoid  noise  and  be  quiet  in  the 
Bchool-room,  he  should  show  energy.  This  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  The  energetical  man  is  the  man  for  the  world. 
Other  men  may  succeed,  but  none  so  easily  as  he.  In  short, 
the  teacher  should  be  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the  school- 
room, if  no  where  else.  He  should  recollect  that  his  pupils 
are  receiving  impressions  which  years,  perhaps,  can  not 
efface,  and  which  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  their  char- 
acters. ^^  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sutficient." — Massachusetts 
Teacher. 


PAYSON.  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  METHOD  OP 
PENMANSHIP.* 

Teaching  penmanship  is  an  art.  It  should  proceed  on 
principles  and  methods  as  definite  and  well  ascertained  as 
those  which  control  other  branches  of  education.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  is  precise,  viz.,  the  representation  of  cer- 
tain forms.  The  agents  have  the  same  general  faculties  and 
organs.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  then,  why  this  de- 
partment should  remain  empirical.  Having  had  long  ex- 
perience ourselves,  and  constant  communication  with  the 
best  teachers  in  the  tountry,  we  have  been  led  to  embody 
the  results  of  our  own  experience  and  the  suggestions  of 
others  in  a  ^^Manual,"  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to 
teach  all  branches,  and  therefore  can  not  make  this  a  i^pecial- 
ty.  The  purpose  of  the  present  brief  article  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  and  methods  therein  treated  at  length. 

The  first  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is,  that  to  have 
good  penmen  writing'  must  be  taught.  It  is  not  enough  to 
set  the  pupil  down  with  a  good  copy  before  him,  and  tell 
him  to  imitate  it.  He  does  not  see  that  copy.  Look  at  any 
book  of  a  class,  and  notice  the  misrepresentations  of  the  let- 
ters.    These  will  be  observed  not  only  in  the  books  of  the 

*Tlieory  and  ait  of  peniiinii«liip.  A  Manual  lor  teacherft  ;  coiitnining  a  full 
statement  of  Pajson«  Dnnton  and  ri^cribner's  celebrated  Method  of  Teaching; 
including  C!as.s-drill;  Writing  in  concert;  Criticism  and  Correction  of  Errors; 
Hints  towards  awakening  Interest,  etc.  Together  wiih  a  complete  Anal/sia 
and  Synthesis  of  Script  Letters  a^  developed  in  their  series  of  Writing  Books. 
12  mo.    Crosby  &  Nichols*  Bostoa. 
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careless,  bat  of  the  careful.  There  is  a  complication  of 
strokes  in  most  words,  which  hinders  the  generality  of  chil* 
dren  from  seeing  the  individual  particulars. 

The  second  conclusion  is,  that  the  class  should  be  taught 
¥ii  concert.  Teaching  in  any  other  way  is  a  delusion — a 
mere  waste  of  the  teacher's  energies.  He  goes  round  from 
one  to  the  other,  criticises  this,  corrects  that,  suggests  to  an* 
other,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  seeing  that  each  of  these 
things  is  attended  to.  Faults  run  in  classes,  and  the  same 
criticism  and  suggestion  is  valuable  for  all.  A  class  spirit 
and  emulation  may  also  be  evolved  in  concert,  which  will 
be  found  invaluable. 

The  third  conclusion  naturally  follows,  that  time  must  be 
set  apart  for  this  instruction  by  the  teacher.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  this  demand.  V/e  know  how 
bard  it  will  seem  to  press  on  teachers,  especially  in  ungraded 
schools.  But  surely  writing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  taught  in  our  schools — surely  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful ;  ten  times  more  important  and  useful  than  geography, 
for  instance.  To  take  a  lower  ground  even,  there  is  no  study 
that  makes  more  show  when  successful,  or  which  gives  high- 
er satisfaction  to  parents,  trustees  and  pupils.  Its  value  is 
recognized  by  all.  * 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  teacher  desires  to  teach  penman* 
ship  in  concert,  how  shall  he  get  his  pupils  on  the  same 
book  ?  (1).  Where  the  district  furnishes  the  copy-books,  the 
change  can  be  made  at  once,  and  the  partly  finished  books 
can  be  used  for  practice,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  (d). 
Where  the  children  furnish  the  books,  those  who  have  nearly 
finished  can  be  directed  to  bring  some  writing  paper  and 
spend  the  principal  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  exercise 
in  writing  the  copy  on  it,  while  the  others  write  in  their 
books.  By  this  means  all  can  be  brought  to  finish  their 
books  at  the  same  time.  Then  tell  them  the  number  you 
wish  them  to  procure.  Let  the  booksellers  know  beforehand 
that  at  such  a  time  so  many  of  that  particular  number  will 
be  needed. 

What  should  that  number  be  ?    If  no  attention  has  been 
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given  to  the  principles  of  which  the  letters  are  composed,  in. 
other  words,  to  the  analysis  of  letters,  and  especially  if  be 
is  so  happily  situated  that  he  can  form  one  class,  we  strong- 
ly recommend  No.  2 ;  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have  two 
classes,  then  he  bad  better  take  No.  2  for  one,  and  No.  3  for 
the  other.  Follow  these  by  3  and  4  respectively.  For  a  pri- 
mary class  use  No.  1. 

How  shall  he  carry  the  good  will  of  the  pupils  with  bim 
in  this  return  to  elementary  instruction  ?  (1).  Remind  them 
of  the  importance  of  reviewing  in  this  as  in  all  studies.  (2). 
Call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  words  consist  of  letters  and 
letters  of  principles.  Notice  to  how  many  letters  the  six 
principles  are  common.  (3).  Tell  them  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  elementary  forms  is  always  considered  essen* 
tial  in  learning  the  sister  art  of  drawing.  (4).  The  great* 
advantage  of  practising  on  groups  of  principles  and  letters^ 
since  there  is  nothing  to  distract  their  attention  from  the  one 
thing,  and  they  can  thus  by  continued  repetition  and  criti* 
cism  perfect  it.  (5).  Thai  only  thus  can  you  do  them  ju8«> 
tice  and  they  do  justice  to  themselves,  because  by  this 
method  each  letter  will  receive  a  thorough  analysis  and  suffix- 
cient  practice. 

How  shall  he  manage  in  the  case  of  absentees?  This  is 
a  very  important  question.  The  trouble  arising  from  this 
has  led  many  teachers  to  give  up  teaching  in  concert,  when, 
they  were  much  Ratified  at  its  results.  We  would  answer  it 
by  another  question.  How  do  you  manage  in  other  lessons^ 
arithmetic  or  geography,  for  instance  ?  The  lesson  is  missed. 
It  must  be  jast  the  same  with  the  writing.  Let  the  copies/ 
be  missed  and  written  up  by  the  pupil  at  some  spare  time. 
It:  may  be  well  to  note  on  these  pages  that  the  class  wrote 
them  during,  the  absence  of  the  pupil.  Of  course  he  loses* 
the  instruction  given  at  those  lessons,  so  he  does  in  all  his 
other  studies.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  The  teacher  can 
have  but  one  rule  in  such  cases,  ^Hhe  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.'' 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  what  is  to  be  the  course 
of  instruction  ?    The  teacher  will  do  well  to  review  Position^ 
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Bests  and  Movements.  Decide  upon  the  position  of  the 
body,  either  with  the  right  side  directly  to  the  desic  or  front- 
ing the  desk,  only  let  every  popii  have  absolutely  the  same 
position.  The  hand  and  fore-arm,  both  right  and  left,  are  to 
be  in  the  same  straight  line,  that  is,  not  benf  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  fore-arms  are  to  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
The  right  is  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  writings 
parallel  always  to  the  sides  of  the  book  or  paper;  the  left  in 
the  line  of  writing,  parallel  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  book. 
This  determines  the  position  of  the  book,  which  should  be 
invariable,  especially  in  relation  to  the  right  fore-arm.  This 
is  an  essential  point,  that  the  right  fore-arm  and  hand  should 
be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  writing  at  each  letter 
that  is  made.  The  pen  should  have  precisely  the  same  di« 
rection,  and  an  elevation  of  about  45.**  The  only  rests  or 
supports  are  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  elbow  for  the  arm, 
and  the  corner  of  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
for  the  hand.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  wrist  should 
not  touch  the  desk.  Dwell  upon  the  free  play  of  the  fore- 
arm on  its  rest;  let  them  move  it  as  if  making  ovals,  both 
direct  and  inverted,  about  an  inch  high  with  the  pen. 
Let  them  always  practice  this  a  little  before  writing,  allow- 
ing the  finger  rest  to  slide  freely,  whilst  thus  exercising.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  this  free  movement  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
permitting  the  wrist  to  touch  the  desk,  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  makes  the  writing  stifl*  and  formal,  and  prevents 
the  acquisition  of  a  business  style.  Urge  the  easy  sliding 
onward  movement  of  the  finger-rest|  as  groups  or  words  are 
written. 

Next  comes  instruction  in  Form.  The  letter  or  principle 
to  be  written  should  be  carefully  analyzed  on  the  blackboard. 
Directions  for  this  most  important  branch  will  be  found  on 
the  covers  of  the  copy-books,  and  more  folly  in  the  Manual 
We  have  not  space  here  to  develop  it  even  in  the  briefest 
manner.  Having  thus  made  them  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  which  is  to  be  written,  require  them  to  trace  the 
copy  with  dry  pens,  ordering  the  movements  by  counting. 
The  easiest  way  to  show  them  what  you  require  is  to  trace 
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the  copy  on  the  blackboard  yourself,  having  them  count  for 
you — thus,  supposing  the  letter  to  be  u, — 1  write  the  intro- 
ductory connecting  line,  2  the  down  stroke,  3  up,  4  down,  1 
the  hair  stroke  which  combines  it  with  the  next  u,  and  so  on. 
After  they  have  traced  for  three  or  four  minutes,  during 
which  time  they  and  you  can  give  special  attention  to  posi- 
tion, pen-holding,  rests  and  movements,  let  them  try  with 
ink  on  waste  paper  or  in  old  copy-books.  The  unfinished 
ones  can  be  very  advantageously  used  for  this  purpose.  Crit- 
icise at  the  end  of  every  four  lines,  having  the  pens  laid 
down.  While  they  are  tracing  and  practising,  move  about 
among  them  to  observe  the  faults.  Exhibit  the  faults  on 
the  board  and  have  the  pupils  criticise  them,  then  practice 
again,  and  finally  write  in  the  copy-books.  Never  let  more 
than  four  lines  be  written  without  criticism,  and  see  that  the 
books  are  frequently  moved  up  when  the  pupils  sit  facing  the 
desk,  that  the  rest  or  support  of  the  fore-arm  map  be  kept  on 
the  desk.  For  variety,  the  teacher,  or  a  selected  pupil,  or  the 
whole  class,  can  count.  In  advanced  classes,  when  count- 
ing is  no  longer  necessary,  give  out  a  certain  portion  to  be 
written,  a  column,  for  instance  ;  as  soon  as  that  is  finished 
by  any  pupil,  he  is  to  practice  it  further  on  waste  paper; 
thus  the  class  can  be  kept  in  concert,  and  the  criticisms  made 
when  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  all  to  finish  the 
section  allotted.  .  After  the  criticism,  if  faults  are  found  to 
be  numerous,  direct  especial  attention  to  one  or  two  for 
correction  in  the  ensuing  practice.  See  if  they  are  really 
attended  to  and  overcome.  Insist  upon  them  till  they  are. 
The  above  and  many  other  topics  of  importance  are  fully 
treated  in  the  Manual.  Practical  lessons  are  also  given  to 
illustrate  our  method  of  bringing  the  various  points  before  a 
class.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  thus  be  furnished  with 
such  knowledge  as  is  indispensable  for  success  in  this  de- 
partment of  instruction,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  beyond 
their  reach,  except  as  the  result  of  their  own  necessarily  lim- 
ited experience. 

Vol.  X.  2 
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STUDY  OF  NATURE— OBJECT  TEACHING. 

A  MISTAKE  [in  our  elementary  education  is  that  we  teach 
everything  in  the  same  way.  We  resort  to  books,  as  if  every- 
thing was  to  be  learned  from  books,  and  from  books  alone. 
I  will  speak  from  personal  experience.  I  have  been  a  teacher 
since  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  am  a  teacher  now,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  be  all  my  life.  I  do  love  to  teach,  and  there  is  no- 
thing so  pleasant  as  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  my  fellow-beings,  who,  in  their  age,  are  entrust- 
ed to  my  care ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  that  are  better  taught  without  books,  and  there 
are  some  cases  where  it  is  so  obvious  that  I  wonder  why  it  is 
always  ta  books  that  teachers  resort  when  they  would  teach 
some  new  branch  in  their  school  When  we  teach  music 
we  do  not  learn  it  by  heart  or  commit  it  to  memory,  but  we 
take  an  instrument  and  learn  to  play  it.  When  we  study 
natural  history,  instead  of  books,  let  us  take  specimens, 
stones,  minerals  and  crystals.  When  we  would  study  plants 
let  us  go  to  plants  themselves,  but  not  to  books  describing 
them.  When  we  would  study  animals  let  us  have  animals 
before  us,  and  not  go  to  books  in  which  they  are  described. 

In  geography  let  us  not  resort  to  books,  but  let  us  take  a 
class  and  go  out  into  the  field,  and  point  out  the  hills,  val- 
leys and  rivers,  and  show  them  ^^hat  are -accumulations  of 
water  and  expanses  of  land;  and  then,  having  shown  them 
that,  let  us  bring  representations  of  what  they  are  to  learn, 
that  they  may  compare  them  with  what  they  know,  and  the 
maps  will  have  a  meaning  to  them.  Then  you  can  go  on 
with  the  books,  and  they  will  understand  what  these  things 
mean,  and  will  know  what  is  north  and  east  and  south,  and 
will  not  merely  read  the  letters  N.  E.  8.  W.  on  a  square 
piece  of  paper,  thinking  that  England  and  the  United  States 
are  about  as  large  as  the  paper  they  learn  from.  When  1 
was  in  the  College  of  Neufchatel,  I  desired  to  introduce  such 
a  rr*ethod  of  teaching  geography.  I  was  told  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  instruct  the  young- 
'est  children  in  the  institution  was  refused.     I  resorted  to 
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Unotber  means,  and  took  my  own  children — my  oldest,  a  boy 
of  six  years,  and  my  girls,  foar  and  one-half  and  two  and 
one*balf  years  old,  and  invited  the  children  of  my  neighbors. 
Some  came  upon  the  arms  of  their  mothers ;  others  coald 
already  walk  without  assistance.  These  children,  the  eldest 
only  six  years  old,  I  took  upon  a  hill  above  the  city  of  Neuf* 
ehatel,  and  there  showed  them  the  magnificent  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  and  told  them  the  names  of  those  mountains,  and  of 
the  beautiful  lakes  opposite.  I  then  showed  them  the  same 
things  on  a  raised  map,  and  they  immediately  recognized 
the  localities,  and  were  soon  able  to  do  it  on  an  ordinary 
map.  From  that  day  geography  was  no  longer  a  dry  study, 
but  a  desirable  part  of  their  education. 

Natural  history,  I  have  already  said,  should  be  taught 
from  objects  and  not  from  books,' and  you  see  at  once  that 
this  requires  teachers  who  know  these  objects,  and  not  mere* 
ly  teachers  who  can  read  and  see  whether  the  lesson  set  has 
been  committed  faithfully  to  memory.  The  teacher  must 
know  th/ese  objects  before  he  can  teach  them.  And  he  ought 
to  bring  them  into  the  school,  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
scholars,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  each  scholar. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  give  some  lectures  on  natural  histo* 
ry  to  the  teachers  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  StatOi 
in  those  interesting  meetings  known  as  teachers'  institutes; 
and  I  had  been  asked  to  give  some  instruction  on  insects 
that  the  teachers  might  be  prepared  to  show  what  insects 
were  injurious  to  vegetation  and  what  are  not,  and  that 
they  might  impart  the  information  to  alL  I  thought  the 
beet  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  place  the  objects  in  their 
own  bands,  for  I  knew  that  mere  verbal  instruction  would 
not  be  transformed  into  actual  knowledge,  that  my  words 
would  be  carried  away  as  such,  and  that  what  was  needed 
was  the  impression  of  objects.  I  therefore  went  out  and 
collected  several  hundred  grasshoppers,  brought  tbem  in,  and 
gave  one  into  the  hands  of  every  one  present  It  create^ 
universal  laughter;  jet  the  examination  of  these  objects  bod 
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not  been  carried  on  long  before  every  one  was  interested,  and 
instead  of  looking  at  me,  looked  at  the  thing.  And  they  be- 
gan to  examine  and  to  appreciate  what  it  was  to  see,  and 
see  carefully.  At  first  I  pointed  oat  the  things  which  no  one 
could  see.  "  We  can't  see  them,"  they  said.  "  Bat  look 
again,^'  said  I,  <^for  I  can  see  things  ten  times  smaller  than 
these ;"  and  they  finally  discerned  them.  It  is  only  the  want 
of  patience  in  the  difficult  art  of  seeing,  that  makes  it  so 
much  more  difficult. 

The  power  of  the  human  eye  is  very  great,  and  it  is  the 
want  of  training  which  sets  so  narrow  limits  to  its  bounda* 
Ties.  After  having  examined  one  object  minutely— one  of 
those  objects  which  can  be  seen  everywhere — ^take  another, 
one  which  has  some  similitude  to  it.  Examine  its  parts,  one 
after  another.  Point  out  the  difference  which  exists  between 
this  and  that  examined  before,  and  you  are  at  once  on  the 
track,  so  important  in  all  education,  which  exists  in  com- 
parison. It  is  by  comparisons  that  we  ascertain  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  things,  and  it  is  by  comparisons, 
also,  that  we  ascertain  the  general  features  of  things,  and 
it  is  by  comparisons  that  we  reach  general  propositions.  In 
fact,  comparisons  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  philosophy.  With- 
out comparisons  we  never  could  go  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  isolated,  disconnected  facts.  Now,  do  you  not  see  what 
importance  there  must  be  in  such  training;  how  it  will 
awaken  the  faculties,  how  it  will  develop  them,  how  it  will 
be  suggestive  of  further  inquiries  and  further  comparisons, 
and  as  soon  as  onQ  has  begun  that  sort  of  study,  there  is  no 
longer  any  dullness  in  it  Once  imbued  with  the  delight  of 
studying  the  objects  of  nature,  the  student  only  feels  that 
bis  time  is  too  limited  in  proportion  to  his  desire  for  more 
knowledge. — Extract  from  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  Agassiz. 
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Rcr.  E.  P.  BoKD,  of  New  Britain,  recently  gave  before  the  Nor- 
mal School  a  veiy  sensible  and  practical  address  on  the  ^  Government 
of  Schoois.**    His  views  are  so  sound  and  timely  that  we  have  ob- 
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taiDed  permission  to  publish  extracts  of  his  address  in  the  Journal. 
We  thu)  month  give  merelj  the  introduction.  In  our  next  we  shall 
continue  with  some  good  advice  and  specific  directions.  Mr.  Bond 
has  been  a  teacher  and  an  acting  School  Visitor,  and  his  views  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration. — Hes.  Ed, 

"Much  depends  upon  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  control  his 
school,  as  well  as  upon  his  employment  of  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  While  it  is  true,  that  the  maintenance  of 
order  without  skill  in  conducting  recitations  and  in  awaken- 
ing interest  is  labor  lost,  it  is  equally  true,  that  very  little 
will  be  accomplished  in  that  sehooWoom  where  disorder  pre- 
vails, under  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  the  most 
persistent  efforts  to  awaken  interest.  No  teacher  can  expect 
to  command  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  nor  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employers  without  a  good  degree  of  success 
in  both  these  departments  of  his  work. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  public  opinion  is  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order  in  our  schools.  Boards  of  Visitors 
insist  upon  its  maintenance  with  entire  unanimity.  District 
Committees  are  usually  quite  solicitous  that  those  whom 
they  employ  should  be  able  to  govern  well.  Very  few  pa- 
rents can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  Qpnd  their  children  to 
a  school  where  proper  discipline  is  not  enforced.  If  occa- 
sionally there  is  one  found  who  thinks  his  own  child  to  have 
received  a  little  more  correction  than  justice  demanded,  he 
is  sure  to  maintain  that  some  of  his  neighbors'  boys  have 
need  of  careful  attention  in  reference  to  their  conduct  AnJ 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  community  which  prizes  educa- 
tion is  willing  to  have  the  reputation  of  supporting  a  dis- 
orderly school.  The  Legislature  has  clothed  the  teacher 
with  ample  powers  to  enforce  good  order,  and  the  decisions 
of  our  Courts  and  their  construction  of  the  laws,  have  al- 
most universally  been  on  the  side  of  upholding  the  proper 
exercise  of  all  needful  authority. 

These  facts  are  most  favorable  to  the  teacher's  work. 
They  clothe  him  with  a  regal  authority  over  the  scholars 
(hat  assemble  in  his  school-room, — they  arm  him  with 
weapons  to  enforce  order, — which  give  him  an  immense  ad- 
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vantage.  The  young  man  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was 
simply  John,  or  James,  or  Willie  among  his  schoolmates, 
crosses  the  threshold  of  his  school-room  in  some  neighboring 
town,  where  he  was  scarcely  known  before,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Jones, — only  to  be  treated  with 
the  deference  due  to  a  magistrate,  whose  word  is  law  to  the 
company  of  children  and  youth  there  gathered.  He  has 
risen  from  the  common  mass  of  his  associates  to  sit  upon 
the  teacher's  seat,  to  receive  a  teacher's  respect,  and  to  wield 
a  teacher's  authority.  The  public  voice  demands  that  he 
shall  be  honored  and  obeyed  in  his  new  position. 

These  facts  give  the  teacher  an  immense  advantage- 
He  may  not  abuse  his  authority,  lest  be  call  down  upon 
himself  the  indignation  which  burns  in  the  public  heart 
against  those  who  abuse  sacred  trusts.  He  may  not  assume 
any  consequential  airs,  lest  he  offend  a  healthful  public  sen- 
timent. He  should  not  be  guilty  of  cherishing  a  cold,  un- 
sympathising,  and  arbitrary  temper,  because  he  has  commit- 
ted to  his  care  the  choicest  treasures  of  our  American  homes, 
the  children  of  the  families :  and  he  is  called  to  deal  with 
the  warm  and  gushing  affections  of  the  heart  of  childhood. 
But  he  should  realize  his  position,  the  advantages  which  it 
gives  him,  and  quietly,  unostentatiously,  generously,  and 
efficiently  use  them.     [  To  be  continued] 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION   ON  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  ^^how  far  a 
teacher  should  bend  to  public  opinion"  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  work.  In  many  of  our  districts  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment is  entirely  at  fault,  and  should  the  teacher  attempt  to 
put  in  practice  the  advice  that  is  freely  proffered  him  on 
every  side,  he  would  pursue  a  course,  many  times,  that 
would  be  at  variance  with  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
Now  what  are  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  "public 
opinion"  is  liable  to  be  at  fault. 

Many  of  our  districts  have  old  troubles  that  were  inaagn- 
rated  years  ago,  and  which  lie  smouldering  like  the  pent  up 
fires  of  the  volcano,  ready  to  break  out  on  the  slightest  occa- 
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sion  that  may  offer — and  the  uasuspecting  teacher,  a  stranget 
to  the  state  of  affairs,  may  bring  down  upon  his  devoted 
bead  the  wrath  of  accumulated  years. 

There  are  also  jealousies  in  neighborhoods,  which  often 
times  ripen  into  rebellion,  and  then  by  common  consent  the 
school-house  is  chosen  as  the  general  battle-ground.  The 
particular  cause  for  this  ^'declaration  of  war''  may  be  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  are  supposed  to  favor  one  party 
inore  than  the  other ;  and  if,  during  the  excitement,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  is  secured  by  some  act  of  diplomacy  by 
either  party,  be  will  find  in  either  case  that  his  influence  for 
good  will  be  most  effectually  blocked. 

Then  we  have  another  class  who  endeavor  to  shape  <'pub*  - 
lie  opinion"  so  as  to  regard  every  improvement  as  an  inno* 
vation  upon  some  old  established  custom,  worth  a  dozen  of 
these  ''new  fangled  notions ;"  and  consequently  they  labor 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  check  the  efforts  of 
the  teacher  in  his  plans  for ,  progress.  Especially  is  it  the 
case  with  this  class,  if  a  question  comes  up  which  involves 
the  outlay  of  a  few  dollars. 

Such  circumstances  as  these  have  not  been  uncommon  in 
the  history  of  our  schools,  and  the  teacher  must  have  a  keen 
eye,  a  quick  ear  and  a  steady  hand  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
these  deep  seated  prejudices.  I  would  not  have  a  teacher 
lose  his  manliness  by  bending  to  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment when  it  is  wrong — ^there  is  no  necessity  for  that — but 
like  a  true  teacher  be  determined  to  know  none  other  interests 
save  those  that  touch  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school.  And 
these  interests  are  too  important  to  allow  of  an  inglo- 
rious retreat  from  any  position  that  may  be  assumed  for  their 
good.  Bitter  opposition  to  progress  is  a  weed  that  will 
grow  in  any  soil  and  it  can  not  be  rooted  out  until  enough 
of  good  seed  is  sown  to  choke  its  growth. 

The  effect  of  this  influence  on  the  labors  of  our  teachers 
is  very  apparent.  In  some  places  in«tead  of  finding  the 
school  as  flourishing  as  circumstances  would  indicate,  we 
find  a  miserable  apology  for  one.  If  we  cut  ofl'  the  top 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  grow  any  higheri 
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it  will  not  cease  to  grow,  but  will  shoot  out  at  the  bottom 
and  form  a  gnarled  and  unsightly  tree — while  if  nature  had 
been  assisted  by  proper  education,  a  healthy,  vigorous  &nd 
beautiful  tree  would  have  been  the  product. 

Whatever  the  teacher,  therefore,  finds  to  be  radically 
wrong,  he  must  labor  with  patience  to  set  right — and  call  to. 
his  aid  that  discretion  which  will  not  only  show  itself  in 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  action.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Caius  Gracchus  was  frequently  hurried  by  his 
passion  into  so  loud  and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  and 
raised  his  voice  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  proceed.  To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  a  faithful  ser- 
vant always  attending  him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instrument 
for  regulating  the  voice ;  and  whenever  he  heard  his  master 
raise  his  voice  too  high,  he  would  immediately  touch  a  soft 
note,  and  Caius  would  modulate  his  voice  to  the  proper  key. 
Thus  the  teacher,  when  passion  and  prejudice  cause  the 
public  voice  to  be  raised  too  high,  should  sound  the  hush" 
note  to  calm  down  and  quiet  conflicting  opinions.  B. 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 
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January.— The  following  duties  are  required  to  be  done 
by  school  ofBcers  this  month : 

The  Committee  of  each  district  must  ascertain  the  name 
of  every  person  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
belonging  to  such  district  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  and 
also  the  names  of  the  parents,  guardians,  or  employers  of 
such  persons,  and  make  a  return  of  the  same  to  the  School 
Visitors  of  the  town  to  which  the^  district  belongs,  on  or  be- 
fore the  twentieth  day  of  January.  In  a  district  composed  of 
parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  all  the  children  of  the  age  men- 
tioned are  to  be  included  in  the  return  to  the  School  Visitors 
of  the  town  to  which  the  district  belongs  for  school  pur- 
poses; and  in  addition,  the'  Committee  of  such  a  district 
must  also  make  a  separate  return  of  all  children  of  the 
above  age  who  belong  to  said  district,  but  reside  within  the 
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limits  of  another  town  than  that  to  which  the  district  be- 
longs, to  the  School  Visitors  of  the  town  in  which  the  chil- 
dren reside. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  enumeration,  it  should  be  made  by  the 
Clerk.  If  the  Committee  and  Clerk  fail  to  make  the  return 
within  the  time  prescribed,  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
School  Visitors  to  make  it  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. If  made  by  a  School  Visitor,  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
five  cents  for  each  child  enumerated. 

Blank  forms  for  these  returns  are  distributed  from  the 
Comptroller's  office.  They  have  been  forwarded  by  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  SvpH  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  December  18,  1862. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES. 

We  intend,  each  month,  to  have  a  few  questions  on  various  subjects 
of  practical  importance,  which  may  be  valuable  to  teachers  for  occa- 
sional use.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  place  a  few  such  questions  upon 
the  blackbond,  daily,  and  require  pupils  to  answer  them  at  a  future 
time.  Let  them  be  stimulated  to  see  which  will  give  the  most  correct 
answers. 

Notes. — James  Benson  owes  George  Barnes  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  and  15-100.  Write  a  note  expressing  this, 
making  it  payable  to  George  Barnes  or  bearer  on  demand,  with  inter- 
est from  date. 

Also — ^write  the  same  as  payable  to  Geo.  Barnes  or  order  in  four 
months. 

Suggestive  Questions. — What  is  a  note  ?  What  is  meant  by 
the  maker  of  a  note?  what  by  payee  f  endorser  f  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  note  made  payable  to  A.  B.  or  bearer  and  A.  B.  or 
order  f  What  is  meant  by  interest  f  Do  all  notes  draw  interest  ? 
What  is  meant  by  discount,  as  used  by  Banks?  When  will  a  note 
dated  Jan.  1,  1863,  on  90  days  be  payable  ?  What  is  meant  by  "  ma- 
turit^  as  applied  to  notes  ?  What  by  **  Days  of  Grace"  f  What 
by  ^^ Protest"?  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  ** honoring,  dishonor- 
ing  and  canceling "  as  applied  to  notes  ?  K  no  rate  of  interest  is 
specified  in  a  note  what  is  to  be  understood  ? 

Political. — How  are  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  elected,  and  for  how  long  a  term  ?  What  compensation 
do  they  receive  ? 
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Who  may  be  eligible  to  these  offices  ?  What  is  meant  by  Presi- 
dential  Electors  ?  Who  may  vote  for  them  ?  How  many  electors 
may  each  state  have  ?  How  are  they  chosen  ?  Where  and  when  do 
the  electors  meet,  and  how  vote  ?  To  whom  is  the  result  sent — and 
where  are  the  votes  examined  and  the  result  declared  ? 

What  is  meant  by  ^  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?"  Of  what  is  it 
composed  ?  Who  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  Representative  ?  How 
many  may  a  state  send  ?  How  elected,  and  for  how  long  a  term  ? 
How  many  Senators  may  each  state  send  to  Congress  ?  ,  How  elected, 
and  for  how  long  a  term  ?  Who  are  eligible  ?  What  oompensation 
do  Representatives  and  Senators  receive?  When  does  Congress 
meet  ?    Who  presides  over  the  Senate  ? 

Fob  Teachers. — The  "Massachusetts  Teacher"  suggests  to  teach- 
ers to  write  the  following  letter  upon  the  blackboard,  and  require 
their  pupils  to  reproduce  it  accurately,  and  punctuated.  We  think  the 
exercise  would  be  found  a  capital  one;  try  it : 

boston  aug  13  1862  a  d^smith  jr  esq  dear  sir  yours  of  the  6th  Inst  has 
been  received  please  send  by  hill  So  cos  express  10  doz  lemons  20  lbs 
sugar  and  1  lb  tea  lieut  geo  c  jones  of  co  b  5th  reg  was  not  as  re- 
ported killed  at  culpepper  va  i  am  as  ever  yrs  truly  c  t  howe 
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Wallinqford. — Again  have  the  youth  of  thb  place  been  placed 
under  great  obligations  to  Moses  Y.  Beach,  Esq.,  whose  noble  deeds 
we  have  previously  recorded.  He  has  recently  given  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  dollars, — ^ten  dollars  to  each  of  the  ten  districts  of  the 
town, — for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  district  libra- 
ries,— the  districts  receiving  a  like  amount  from  the  state.  In  this 
act  we  feel  that  Mr.  Beach  is  doing  a  great  and  permanent  good  to 
the  town, — ^and  the  youth,  especially,  will  have  occasion  to  hold  his 
name  in  lasting  and  grateful  remembrance.  We  regard  those  as 
our  truest  benefactors  who  do  something  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
our  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  By  thus  aiding  to  furn- 
ish entertaining  and  instructive  reading  for  the  youth,  Mr.  Beach  has 
done  much  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  every  family  in  hb  native  town. 
May  he  receive  a  rich  reward  for  his  well  directed  beneficence. 

The  following  are  the  books  selected  for  the  several  districts — ^being 
33  vols,  for  each  district,  in  addition  to  Webster's  Dictionary : 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary ;  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching;  Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent;  Northend's  Teacher's 
Assistant ;  Orcott*s  School  Gleanings ;  Welch's  Object  Lessons ;  Rel- 
ic's Travels  in  Europe,  10  vols. ;  Aimwell  Stories,  6  vols. ;  Oliv^ 
Optic  Books,  6  vols. ;  Abbott's  American  Histories,  4  vols.;  Mrs. 
Tuthill's  Juvenilesi  5  vols. 
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Plaxvyillb.  We  recently  made  a  brief  call  at  &e  new  school- 
house  in  one  of  ihe  districts  in  this  town.  The  buili^ng  is  two  sto- 
ries high  and  accommodates  a  school  of  two  grades.  The  upper 
department  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Blakeslj  and  the  lower  de^ 
partment  <^  Miss  Imogene  Abbott  The  schools  appeared  orderly 
and  industrious,  and  the  teachers  were  evidently  well  performing  their 
duties. 

Terrtville.  The  Union  school  in  this  place  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dyer,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School.  The  lower 
department  is  instructed  by  Miss  JuKa  E.  Goodwin.  We  were  well 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  this  school.  The  order  was  very  good, 
and  the  pupils  were  cheerfully  co5perating  in  their  part  of  the  work. 
A  branch  of  this  school  is  kept  in  a  building  a  few  rods  distant  Miss 
Johnson  has  had  charge  of  this  for  two  years.  The  school  appeared 
well,  but  the  room  was  poorly  ventilated  and  the  air  bad. 

East  Monroe.  The  school  at  this  place  is  kept  by  Mr.  Wm.  0. 
Sharpe,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience,  and  one  who  feels 
deeply  interested  in  his  work.  A  good  feeling  prevailed  in  the  school 
indicating  the  mutual  cooperation  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

Brookfield.  At  this  place  it  was  our  pleasure  to  meet  several 
of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  with  their  parents.  We  had  time  only 
to  visit  the  school  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Wildman,  near  the  depot.  The  school 
was  in  good  condition  and  well  instructed.  In  Rev.  J.  E.  Goodhue^ 
Acting  School  Visitor,  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  a  faithful  friend 
and  co-worker. 

New  Fairfield.  We  believe  this  town  has  sent  forth  many 
good  teachers.  At  an  evening  meeting  we  met  many  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  schools.  Our  thanks  are, especially  due  to  Bev* 
Mr.  Clark,  Acting  Visitor,  and  to  Mr.  Wildman  for  kind  attentions. 

N.  A.  Calkins.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  esteemed  friend 
Calkins,  well  known  to  many  in  this  state,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Assistant  Superintendents  of  the  Schools  of  New  York  city.  We 
know  of  no  better  man  for  the  place. 

ApOLoasTic.  We  had  hoped  for  some  assistance  in  the  editorial 
department  of  this  number,  but  not  readily  obtaining  it  on  account  of 
the  short  time  allowed,  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
jip  the  niuaber  as  best  we  could.  We .  are  assured  of  help  for  f utas0 
numbers,  and  our  readers  may  expect  a  good  variety. 

We  thank  those  Mends  who  have  so  promptly  responded  to  our 
appeal,  and  given  us  assurance  of  continued  suppiMrt    We  have  xe- 
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odved  many  kind  and  cheering  letters  for  which  we  feel  trulj  grate- 
ful, and  from  which  we  may  give  extracts  in  our  next 

One  or  two  articles  and  notices  of  reports  have  been  necessarily 
crowded  out  of  the  present  number. 

The*  February  number  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Buckham,  and  the 
March  number  by  Prof.  Ripley. 

Patterson,  N.  J.  A  few  weeks  since  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  pass- 
ing a  half  day  in  a  primary  school  in  this  city.  The  school  consisted 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  taught  in  two  rooms  which 
were  separated  by  sliding  doors.  The  rooms  were  thrown  together 
for  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morning.  The  Board  of  Education 
have  employed  as  principal  of  this  school  Miss  Parsons,  a  teacher 
from  the  '^Oswego  Training  School."  She  is  endeavoring  to  carry 
out,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  methods  taught  and  re- 
commended by  Miss  Jones  in  the  Oswego  schooL  The  exercises  we 
witnessed  were  two  lessons  in  object  teaching,  a  moral  lesson  and  re- 
citations in  number,  phonic  reading  and  language.  All  were  good, 
and  some  were  superior.  It  was  evident  that  some  of  the  children 
were  making  more  rapid  progress  than  others,  and  we  thought  we  dis- 
covered in  two  or  three  of  the  classes  a  tendency  to  questions  and 
answers  which  exercised  only  a  part  of  the  class,  the  quickest  and 
most  advanced  pupils.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  was 
commendable.  The  children,  though  some  of  them  were  evidently 
from  abodes  of  poverty  and  neglect,  were  better  acquainted  with 
things  about  them,  quicker  in  the  exercise  of  their  perceptive  facul- 
ties, and  possessed  more  of  the  elements  which  must  form  the  basis  of 
all  right  education,  than  those  we  commonly  see  in  schools  of  this 
grade. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  Dr.  McClellan,  the  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to  perfect  the 
system  of  education  in  the  city.  We  regretted  that  we  were  not  able 
to  see  other  primary  schools,  and  also  schools  of  other  grades.  But 
a  Teachers'  Institute  was  in  session  in  the  High  School  room  and  the 
teachers  were  in  attendance. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Hosford,  principal  of  the 
High  School,  and  know  from  his  instructions  in  the  Institute  that  he 
IB  accustomed  to  interest  while  he  instructs  well  in  school.  He  was 
once  a  teacher  in  Litchfield  county  in  this  state,  but  like  many  others, 
has  lefl  the  ^  land  of  steady  habits"  for  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 

We  listened  to  an  able  lecture  from  Hon.  F.  W.  Ricord,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  an  animated  discussion  in  which 
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Prof.  Phelps  of  Trenton,  Dr.  McClellan  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  citizens  of  the  place  took  a  part — Com. 

Thos.  E.  Babbett. — Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  receive  the 
•ad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman.  He  graduated  at  the 
Normal  School  in  1860,  and  at  once  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  Eaton 
School,  New  Haven,  where  he  labored  successfully  and  satisfactorily 
until  last  July,  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist,  in  a  regiment  of  nine 
months'  men,  for  the  defense  of  his  country.  He  went  forth  never 
to  return.  It  became  his  duty  to  lead  the  company,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  at  Fredericksburg,  and  he  fell  while  bravely  contending  for 
our  rights, — and  we  may  safely  say  that  no  better,  no  more  faithful, 
no  more  loyal  man  fell  on  that  eventful  day.  We  have  known  Mr. 
Barrett  many  years.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  devoted  and  efficient 
teacher, — an  earnest  and  sincere  christian.  He  was  ever  anxious  to 
know  and  always  ready  to  discharge  his  duties.  He  has  *<  fought  his 
last  battle,"  and  gone  to  his  reward.  May  a  merciful  Father  bless  her 
whose  home  is  rendered  desolate  by  the  removal  of  him  with  whom 
she  had  passed  many  happy  years.  The  sorrows  of  the  stricken  wife 
are  such  as  but  few  can  know. 

Birmingham. — Our  friend  Pond  writes,  that  the  teachers  of  this 
town  have  for  some  time  held  semi-monthly  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  Educational  topics.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended 
and  profitable.  At  a  late  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  the 
Journal  be  taken  for  each  teacher  in  town, — 15  in  all.  Thanks  to  our 
Birmingham  friends.  Such  aid  is  cheering.  We  may  add  that  the 
teachers  of  Norwich  have  done  likewise.  Twelve  copies, — one  for 
each  teacher, — are  taken  for  The  Eaton  School,  New  Haven.  Of 
other  places  we  shall  speak  in  our  next. 

Special  Notice. — We  shall  send  the  Journal  this  year  only  to 
those  who  may  signify  their  desire  to  have  it,  and  though  we  shall  feel 
grateful  for  advance  payment,  we  shall  feel  perfectly  willing  to  wait  3 
or  6  months  for  those  who  may  find  it  inconvenient. 

We  send  bills  in  the  present  number  to  all  who  have  not  already 
paid^  and  will  thank  them  to  return  the  same  when  it  may  be  conven- 
ientibf  them  to  make  payment.  If  each  present  subscriber  will  send 
us  one'more  name  we  shall  deem  it  a  special  favor. 


80  Book  Notices. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  Manval  or  Elkhkntaet  In8Trcction  :  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Normal 
classes  ;  containing  a  graduated  course  of  Object   Lessons  for   training  the 
lenses  and  developing  the  faculties  of  children.     By  E.  A.  Sheldon,  assisted 
hy  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones  and  Prof.  H.  Krusi.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
Thisvls  an  attractive  12  mo.  vol.  of  465  pp.     It  has  been  prepared  by  those 
eminenily  qualified  for  the  task,  and  from  the  cursory  eiamination   we  have 
been  able  to  give  it  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  worth  far  more  than  the  pub- 
lisher's price  to  any  teacher.     We  shall  at  a  future  time  give  an  extract     (See 
ftdvertisement.) 

Lbctubbs  on  Mo^al  Science  :  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  O.    12  mo.  304 

pp.    Boston :  Grould  &  Lincoln. 

These  lectures  were  prepared  for,  and  delivered  before,  the  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston.  There  are  twelve  lecture,  and  each  one  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction,— fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  one  of  our  most 
interesting  and  able  writers.  This  book  should  be  a  text-book  in  oar 
higher  schools  and  colleges,^-and  no  scholar  should  consider  his  library  com- 
plete  without  a  copy  of  it.    It  is  a  well  printed  and  readable  book. 

Pxtbbson's  Lady's  Magazine  for  January  has  been  received,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent number.  This  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the 
magazines  of  its  class.  The  fashion  plates,  &c.,  are  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  work  for  ladies.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  $2  ;  but  we  will  send  it 
to  any  of  our  subscribers  for  $2.50  and  include  ciir  own  Journal, — or  to  any 
subscriber  who  has  ahready  paid  we  will  forward  Peterson  on  the  receipt  of 
$1.50. 

Godbt's  Lady's  Book  is  another  excellent  publication  for  the  ladies.  Mrs. 
8.  J.  Hale  is  the  editress,  and  every  number  is  well  filled  with  entertaining 
reading  and  richly  embellished  with  plates  and  cuts.  The  subscription  price 
is  $3.00.    For  $3.25  we  will  send  Godey  and  our  own  Journal  to  any  address. 

Clakk's  School  Visitor,  Vol.  Vn.,  a  Day  School  Monthly.  The  Visitor  will 
eonimence  its  seventh  volume  with  the  January  nutnber,  1863  This  is  the 
only  Day  School  Periodical  published  at  fifty  cents  a  year!  Magazine  form 
and  beautifully  illustrated.  Readings,  Mnstc,  Speeches,  Dialogues,  Stories* 
Poems,  Puzzles,  dec,  &c.,  f»  om  the  very  best  writers.  The  Visitor  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  edacational  journal  published. 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  clubs  for  winter  schools.  Send  for  a  specimen,  and 
see  our  inducements  to  clubs. 

Address  Dauohaday  &  Hammond,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7%«  Student  and  Schoolmate  — ^This  favorite  monthly  for  juveniles  is  published 
in  Boston  at  one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  edited  by  the  author  of  the  Oliver  Optio 
books,  and  is  richly  worth  tiie  subsbription  price  to  any  family. 

Merry't  Museum  — This  highly  instructive  and  entertaining  magazine  for 
boys  and  girls,  is  published  monthly  by  J.  N.  Stearns,  111  Fulton  street. 
New  York.  It  is  an  excellent  periodical,  and  we  cheerfully  commend  it  to 
youth. 
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CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitcheirs  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primarj 
Schools  and  Glasses.  Price,  60  cents. 

GAMP'S  li^TERMEDIATE  GE0GRAPH7, 

Prepared  to  accompaQy  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Infermediata 
Schools  and  Classes.    Price  fifty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

1st.  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

Sd.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Gkographt,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  students. 

5th.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  diyisioQ, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Yogabulart  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  MitchelPs  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  higlier  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 
This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Iktbrmediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.    It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outline  cf  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATES, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.    Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Bevised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Price, 
$16.00  per  set. 

The  above  works  furnish  a  greatly  improved  plan  of  instruction,  by  which  the 
use  of  the  Outline  Maps  is  systematized  and  simplified,  combined  with  appro- 
priate lessons  from  the  text-book,  and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

The  maps  in  the  Geographies  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
to  wliich  the  books  are  specially  adapted ;  the  Maps,  Aeys,  Questions,  Descrip- 
tions of  Countries,  Review  Questions,  &c.,  being  aiven  in  their  appropriate  order, 
present  ah  arrangement  of  text- books  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Outline  Maps. 

While  this  arrangement  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
the  Geographies  may  be  used  independently,  and  are  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  than  other  similar  text-books. 

The  Mapping  Plates  are  just  the  thing  for  map-drawing,  and  render  the  exer- 
cise easy  and  highly  beneficial. 

SHERWOOD'S  WRITING  SPELLER,  Price  ten  cento. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  class  to  write  out  lessons  in  spelling.  It  contains  directions 
for  marking  errors,  &c.,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  schools. 

Sherwood'8  Speller  and  Fronouoioer,  Price  ten  oento. 

This  hook  contains  seventy  lessons  composed  of  words  in  common  use  and  of  difficult 
orthography.  Advanced  classes  will  find  it  very  valuable.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage 
with  the  Writing  Speller.  Copies  of  either  Speller  will  be  sent  by  mail  on-receipt  of  the 
price,  ten  cents. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  00,  FubHihen. 

Habtfobd,  Oct,  1802. 


tt^  A  copy  of  the  Book  will  be  sent  per  mail,  prepaid  by  the  Publishen,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  $1.50. 


Jast  Fublished, 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction, 

FOB  THE  USE  OF 

PUBLIC  AND  FBITATE  SCHOOLS  AND  NOBHAL  CLASSES. 

CONTAININO  ▲  GRADUATED  COURSE  OF 

OBJECT   LESSOKTS. 

Bt  E.  a.  SHELDON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  N.  JI, 

Assisted  by  Miss  M.  E.  M.  JONES  and  Prof.  H.  EBUSI. 

The  work  clearly  and  fully  exhibits  the  most  approyed  methods  of 

DEVELOPING  THE  FACULTIES  OP  CHILDREN, 

By  means  of  Oral  or  Object  Lessons,  on 

COLOR,  WEIGHT,  PLACE,  or  GEOGBAPHT, 

FORM,  SOUND,  DRAWING, 

NUMBERS,  LANGUAGE,  HUMAN  BODY, 

OBJECTS,  READING,  ANIMALS, 

SIZE,  SPELLING,  PLANTS, 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  the  largest,  most  complete  and  reliable  work  on  the  snbject  yet  published 
in  this  country ;  and  the  extensive  fbactigal  experience  of  the  authors  must 
make  it  a  nseinl  book  for  teachers. 


PROF.  GUYOT'S  MAPS. 

The  first  Map  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Sebibs  of  Wall  Maps, 

SOUTH  AMEBIOA— Five  Feet  by  Six  Feet, 

will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  to  be  followed  by 

MAP  OF  UNITED  STATES, 

WHICH  18  HBABLT  BBADT. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Maps  will  give  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations  and 
information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  complete  and  reliable  physical  and 
political  Maps,  and  superior  to  any  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execntbn. 

CHARLES  8CRIBNER, 

124  Grand  St.,  New  Tork. 

DM.,ia«l.    lint. 


A  NEW  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

FOR  PVBIilC  AiVD  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

Sabbath  Schools,  Village  Churches,  Parlbrs,  and  Yestries. 
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THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

MASON  &  HAMLIN. 

Valuable  Impkovememts. — Mason  &  HAMLkM's  Harmoniums,  cootaining  the 
new  AUTOMATIC  Swell,  Knee  Stop,  &c.,  are  now  considered  greatlj  superior  to 
Melodeons,  both  for  churches  and  parlors.  The  $80  Harmonium  has  more  power  of 
tone  than  any  $160  Melodeon.  They  combine  sweetness,  power,  durability, 
<;heapnK88.  Prices,  $60,  $76,  $80,  $100,  $125,  $200,  $300,  $350  and  $400.  Send  for 
a  circular  to  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Mason  Brothers,  agents.  New  York 
City. 

Mason  &  Hamun  are  agents  for,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  all  the  school- 
books  and  other  publications  of  Mason  Brothers,  New  York,  which  they  supply 
to  the  trade,  or  for  introduction  into  schools,  at  the  publishers*  lowest  prices.  The 
fbUowing  standard  school  text  books,  among  others,  may  be  specified : — Webster's 
Primary  Dictionary,  Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary,  Webster's  High  School 
Dictionary,  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  Webster's  Count! ug-House  Dictionary, 
Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary;  Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States,  Loading's  PrL 
mary  United  States;  Pinney  and  Amoult's  French  Grammar;  English  into  French, 
by  F.  S.  Williams ;  Pinney's  Easy  Lessons  in  French,  Pinney's  First  Book  in  French 
Pinney*8  and  Badois'  Practical  French  Teacher,  Pinney's  Progressive  French  Reader; 
Pinney's  and  Barcelo's  Spanish  Grammar;  Mattison's  High  School  Astronomy;  Bur- 
nett's Geography  of  the  Heavens;  Whitehall's  Planisphere  of  the  Heavens;  Wells* 
PhysiiMU  Geography;  The  New  York  Speaker. 

]M!asoii  &  SEamlin^ 

274  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

January,  1863. 


I.  The  ISchool  and  Family  Charts. 

By  M4K0IUB  WILL805  and  N.  A.  Calkins.    Twenty-two  in  Number.    Colored.    GOOIlIustrmtiaDft. 
Price  in  Sheets,  $7.    Moontedr  on  Binder^s  Board,  SO.    Atlas  form,  f  U. 

II.  Aa  Aeeoukptokjukg  Mannal  of  Instmctiott  in  Objaei-Lanwnfl^* 

^By  Maboius  Wiusoir.    Price  81. 

III.  WillMtt's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers. 

Fo.*  full  Description  of  Willson's  Readers,  with  Notices,  and  Testimonials  from,  leading  Xdu« 
eator&,  see  our  Pamphlets  of  Educational  Bulletins,  84  pages,  doable  column  large  qctaTO,  Whlcb 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Notiets  of  the  Oiarts  and  Manual. 

The  most  extenslTc  end  perfect  series  published  in  this  country.— Afoss.  Teacher. 

Will  all  who  read  them  notSees  send  for  these  Charts,  and  use  Uiem  ?  If  you  do,  our  word  toar 
it,  you  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. — R.  1.  Schoolmaster, 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  Charts  in  every  school -house  in  the  land.— Conn.  SrJkool  Journal. 

The  most  attractive  and  beautiful  school  charts  ever  published.  We  are  not  afraid  of  prais- 
ingthe  Charts  and  Manual  too  highly.— Mains  Teacher. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of  School  Charts  so  beautiful  and  Taluable  as  these.  The 
Manual  is  a  work  of  great  merit.— OAio  Ed.  Monthly. 

A  school-loom,  with  these  22  Charts  suspended  on  its  walls,  is  converted  from  what  is  too- 
often  a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture  gallery  of  childish  delights. — Ind.  School  JoumtU. 

A  good  Work,  suited  to  the  times,  and  very  successful  in  effecting  the  otyect  aimed  at. — Fewn 
School  Journal. 

There  has  beeu  nothing  published  in  the  educational  line  jfbr  years  ttiat,  to  our  mind,  is  socb 
a  means  of  conveying  knowledge  as  these  Charts  and  the  Manual  that  aeoompanies  them. — 
lotoa  iTtstructor. 

The  truest  ezprpssion  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozxi  that  has  yet  been  made.  There  is  an  en- 
ergy and  naturalness  in  Prof.  Willson's  methods  which  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  fordgn 
works.  The  Charts  and  Manual  promise  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  primary  and  common  school 
education. — New  York  Teacher. 

The  most  beautiful  American  publications  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  the  most  completely 
adapted  to  the  "Object"  method  of  instruction. — lUtnois  Teacher. 

An  admirable  Manual  of  the  fiuwinating  and  impressive  mode  of  teaching,  in  which  Bfr.  WVH- 
son  has  already  won  great  distinction. — Lutfuran  Observer  (Baltimore). 

The  principles  of  "Object"  teaching  are  not  new  with  edueators,  but  these  Charts  and  the  ac- 
companying Mannal  afford  &cilities  never  before  enjoyed  for  carrying  out  the  system. — New 
York  Observer. 

We  desire  very  positively  to  commend  Willson's  Manual  to  parents  and  teachers.  It  should 
bo  in  the  living  room  of  every  family  where  there  are  children ;  it  should  be  read  by  every 
parent,  and  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  who  aims  to  succeed  in  his  or  her  profession. — 
Chicago  Post. 

What  leading  Educators  say  of  them. 

Willson's  Manual  fhmishes  more  substantial  aid  to  teachers  in  arranging  and  filling  out  a 
systematic  course  of  obijcct  lessons,  than  any  other  work  that  has  yet  been  issued.  I  expected 
much  from  the  Charts,  but  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  elaborate  and  complete. — W.  H. 
Wills,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction,  Chicago. 

I  highly  approve  of  the  dei^iffn  and  execution  of  these  Charts  and  Manual. — S.  S.  Kakdall. 
Sup.  Pub.  Instruction,  N.  Y.  Ciiy. 

These  Charts  now  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  are  alrradv  reoardod  by  our 
primary  teachers  as  a  necessity. — Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Prin.  ofN.  J.  State  Normal  School. 

Tlie  demand  for  means  of  illustration  and  aids  in  object  teaching  is  happily  met  by  tbesw 
Charts  and  Manual.— David  N.  Camp,  Sup.  Conn    Schools 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  these  Charts  and  the  Manual,  that  I  shall  use  them  constantly  in 
my  own  family.— Ricqabd  Edwards,  Prin.  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  Charts  and  Manual,  you  have  done  a  great  and  good  work  fbr  the 
cause  of  school  and  home  education  in  America.— J.  L.  Tbaot,  Assistant  Superintendent  o/  PtA- 
lic  Instruction  of  Missouri. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  "  School  and  Family  Charts,"  and  the  accompanying  "  Manual."  I 
design  to  make  the  Charts  the  bafis  of  my  talks  on  Object  Lessons  at  the  ^ucatlonal  Conwn- 
tions  which  I  am  holding. — B.  P.  Wbstox,  Superinlen'lent  of  Schools  of  Maine. 

They  are  the  most  complete  of  any  primary  school  Charts  I  have  yet  seen.— J.  M.  GBMOftTy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

I  have  shown  your  "  School  and  Family  Charts  "  to  our  Board  of  Education,  and  every  one  ia 
delighted  with  them.  No  such  Charts  have  ever  before  been  published  in  any  country. — Gxo. 
W.  MiKNS,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Sin  Francisco. 

The  "  School  and  Family  Charts  '*  are  the  cheapest  and  best  we  have  seen.  We  could  not  welt 
do  without  them.— J.  V.  Montqoiibrt,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  State  Model  School. 

The  whole  plan  of  Charts  and  Manual  is  tjxcellent.  The  *'  Reading  Charts  "  I  consider  U- 
nearly  perfect  as  books  or  charts  can  be  made  — Daniel  Uouoh,  Prin.  1st  Ward  Pub.  Seh.,  CSn. 

Our  teachers  testify  their  warm  admiration  and  delight  in  having  such  efficient  helps  in  carry- 
ing out  the  admirable  plan  of  the  '^School  and  Family  Headers." — J.  T.  Lovkwjell,  Prindpat 
High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 
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WHY  DON'T  YOD  WRITE  FOR  THE  JOURNAL? 

This  question  is  one  which  the  Editor  has  a  right  to  ask 
with  more  sharpness  than  he  does.  There  is  certainly  taleht 
enough  among  "  the  profession ''  in  the  State  to  furnish  so 
much  good  copy  for  each  number,  that  the  editor  could  not 
use  more  than  a  third  part  of  it.  But  not  more  than  a  score 
of  teachers,  outside  of  the  board  of  editors,  have  offered  an 
article  for  it  during  the  past  year.  If  we  have  a  Journal  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  one.  A  poor  Common  School 
Journal  is  a  very  discreditable  affair,  and  no  one  man  can 
write  the  whole  of  it  The  editor  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  abilities  and  the  experience  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  schools.  The  craft  ought  to  have  a  pride  that  their 
-organ  shall  be  a  vigorous  and  authoritative  organ.  So,  and 
BO  only,  can  such  a  periodical  be  made  creditable  and  useful 

Now,  Teacher  who  may  read  this,  what  have  you  done 
for  it?  Perhaps  you  have  said  of  others — ^and  possibly  with 
offensive  emphasis — ^*  They  never  write  for  it.  I  can  never 
point  to  a  piece  of  theirs  in  it;  a  clear  proof    of  their 
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want  of  interest  in  school  matters."  Bat  have  yoar  own 
initials  or  nom  de  plume  ever  been  seen  in  its  pages, 
friend?  Consistency  is  a  jewel.  <' Wherein  thou  judgest 
another,  thou  conderonest  thyself."  Write  for  it  yourself^ 
and  then  throw  turf,  or  stones  if  yoa  please,  at  those  who 
dpn't. 

^  Bat|  "Icran'^  write  anything  W(^th  while."  Thatfs  a 
story,  and  you  know  it.  Your  method  of  teaching  and 
your  tactics  in  managing  are  worth  something  to  a  beginner 
at  any  rate,  and  may  be  valuable  to  an  older  teacher.  If 
you  are.  even  a  tolerable  teacher,  you  can  say  aomething 
that  will  help  others ;  and  if  you  are  not,  you  can  af^k  ques- 
tions. Yon  can  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  detailing  the  trials 
or  the  triumphs  of  a  day  in  school ;  you  can  criticise  your 
neighbors'  teaching  with  your  tongue  fast  enough,  and  you 
do  it.  You  can  at  least  confess  your  own  failings,  and  tell 
how  you  have  tried  to  do  in  this  or  that  case  with  the  result 
The  truth  is,  when  you  say  you  can%  you  mean  you  wotfi 
help  carry  on  the  Journal,  and  it  is  dishonest  to  say  any 
thing  else. 

But  indifference  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  few  do  any 
thing  for  the  Journal.  Few  sit  down  with  the  ddibetitte 
conviction  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  help  it.  The 
majority  say,  ^I  don't  care  for  the  Journal.  It  does  not 
help  me,  and  so  I  am  content  to  let  it  go  its  own  road,  and  I 
will  go  mine."  If  this  is  true  and  must  remain  true,  it 
would  b^  better  to  say  in  the  next  number  that  on  acconoi 
of  the  scarcity  of  paper  its  publication  will  be  discontinued. 
Ought  it  to  be  so,  though  ?  Can  we  not  make  the  Journal 
a  credit  and  a  help?  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
schools  ?  Are  its  subjects  all  exhausted  ?  its  questions  all 
settled  ?  its  means  and  appliances  all  determined  ?  its  pleaa^ 
ant  and  its  trying  incidents  all  narrated?  its  hopes  and  ita 
responsibilities  all  set  forth  ?  To  ask,  is  to  answer,  these 
questions. 

And  so  we  leave  off  as  we  begun,  why  don't  you  wrifd 
for  the  Journal  ?  Will  you  write  a  page  for  it  this  year,  sir, 
4uid  you,  Miss  or  Madam?     Will  you  give  it  the  benefit  of 
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of  yoQf  thoughts  about  your  daily  work — what  sort  of 
a  pemon  a  teacher  shoald  be— -how  he  may  do  tbia  or  tbat«-« 
what  mistakes  will  make  him  anhappy  or  onsacoessfut-^ 
bow  be  may  grow  himself  and  how  he  may  inspire  puprls 
to  be  indastrtoas  or  obedient?  Or,  will  yoa  write  a  good 
essay  on  some  general  subject?  The  Journal  will  havo- 
loom  for  a  few  such. 


ABOUT  PICTUEEa 
Most  people  say  they  ^  like  pictures,"  and  most  peopda 
have  them,  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  lithograph  or  engra- 
ving in  the  poor  man's  house,  repeats  the  oil  painting  in  the 
boose  of  the  rich,  and  though  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  own 
an  original  <  Raphael,'  or  even  an  accredited  copy,  yet  the 
steel  engraving  or  the  photograph  will  serve  a  similar  pur- 
pose  of  ministering  to  the  want  of  its  owner,  will  inspire 
and  comfort  him  all  the  same  by  its  suggestions  of  purity 
and  truth. 

Ownership  of  any  thing  is  attended  by  a  very  keen  sense 
of  enjoyment.  'Mine'  is  a  potent  word,  and  whatever  is' 
consecrated  by  that  token  assumes  and  kas  a  value  quite 
different  from  *  thine.'  And  if  it  has  cost  something,  is  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  labor,  the  result  of  his  own  plan,  if  it- 
satisfies  some  old  longing,  it  becomes  doubly  valuable. 
There  are  few  things  oiltside  the  necessities  of  daily  life, 
in  which  ownership  is  so  pleasant  and  satisfying  as  in' 
books  and  pictures.  Books  are  perhaps  the  more  essential, 
especially  if  one  has  leisure.  They  furnish  to  the  mind' 
what  food  furnishes  to  the  body,  besides  ministering  to  tbe^ 
tastes  and  becoming  the  source  of  the  most  refined  spiritual 
enjoyment  The  oflSce  of  pictures  is  rather  of  this  latter 
nature.  One  can  live,  indeed,  without  them,  but  he  can- 
hardly  afford  to  miss  such  a  range  of  pleasures. 
'  •  Nothing  so  furnishes  a  room  as  books,  so  adorns  it  as 
pictures.  "  What  a  pleasant  home !"  is  often  said  of  a- 
osrtain  boose.  And  why?  The  chairs  and  tables  are 
itncostly,  tbe  carpet  not  Brussels ;  but  there  are  books  am 
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•beWes  and  tables,  and  the  walla  are  full  of  pictnresi  wbereia 
is  written  the  history  of  that  bouse,  its  occupants  began 
pooTi  and  are  not  rich  now ;  at  first  tbere  were  few  books 
and  only  one  or  4two  framed  pictures,  but  engravings  cut 
from  magazines  were  fastened  to  tbe  walls,  smd  tbe  draw** 
ings  of  school  girl  friends  were  made  welcome  over  the 
mantel.  As  the  years  went  by,  each  brought  a  few  books 
and  a  new  picture,  a  trifle  better  than  the  last,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  finer  taste  and  growing  appreciation  of  those 
who  went  without  something  to  buy  them.  Each  was 
studied  and  loved  as  it  came;-  each  did  its  share  in  the 
culture  of  the  household.  So  the  walls,  now  beautiful  to 
stranger  eyes,  are  peopled  by  all  those  years  of  progress,  and 
are  full  of  tangible  treasures,  than  which  this  life  affords 
Utile  better. 

This  same  process  may  go  on  in  any  room  where  a  roan 
or  a  woman  lives.  Not  a  rich  man  or  woman,  but  one 
whose  hardly  earned  money  is  carefully  spent ;  yet  the  one 
dollar,  or  five,  or  ten,  that  can  yearly  be  spared  for  a  luxury, 
is  felt  to  be  well  expended  on  a  new  picture,  provided  only 
it  is  wanledj  is  one  that  can  teach  and  minister.  Then  all 
tbe  year,  hanging  in  the  best  lighted  place,  in  headaches 
and  heartaches,  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  or  it  darkens  in 
shadow,  it  is  an  untold  blessing,  a  powerful  center  of  growth 
and  happiness. 

Givers  of  gifts  would  do  well  often  to  remember  what 
pictures  carry  with  them.  You  want  to  add  something 
lovely  and  cheerful  to  the  life  of  a  friend,  who  goes  every 
day  tired  with  work  to  a  lonely  chamber.  Put  a  merry,  an 
inspiring,  a  comforting,  but  in  any  case  a  true  and  good 
picture  in  the  chilly  room,  where  it  can  be  watched  nights 
and  mornings,  always  turned  to  with  a  sweet  sense  of 
refreshing  and  rest.  Give  a  child  a  picture  to  be  hia  very 
own,  kittens  or  dogs,  or  children  or  flowers,  something  be 
can  understand  and  love,  and  you  are  a  good  angel  to  his 
amall  but  growing  heart. 

Few  are  so  tasteless  as  not  to  relish  the  Horse  Fair,  or 
any  thing  else  from  the  vigorous  band  that  painted  it|  and 
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many  fnll  grown  fingem  have  ached  to  pnll  the  woolly  taih 

of  Landseer's  Twin  Lambs,  to  stroke  the  soft  ears  of  hta 

half  human  dogs,  or  pat  the  noses  of  his  high  bred,  gentle 

horses.     The  boy  of  sixteen  may  begin  a  new  life  with  a 

purpose  in  it,  from  that  day  on  which  he  comes  to  own  a 

Washington  or  a  Napoleon,  a  Webster  or  a  Clay,  a  Milton 

or  a  Shakspeare;  his  sister's  opening  womanhood  may  take 

some  of  its  noblest  impulses  from  the  Josephine  or  Joan,  or 

from  the  sweet  Madonna  face,  hung  on  her  bedroom  wall 

girl  or  woman  that  feels  the  tearrol,  hopeless  pathos  of  the 

^  might  have  been ''  in  the  life  of  that  Maud  MuUer  who 

"  On  a  sammer's  day, 
Baked  tlie  meadowi  swoefc  whli  hay/' 

will  intuitively  value  the  little  photograph  sold  in  all  the 
print  shops;  and  whether  or  not  the  common  Evangeline  is 
a  worthy  embodiment  of  Longfellow's  creation,  yet  the 
patient  mouth,  the  sad,  longing  eyes,  will  touch  a  vibrant 
cord  in  every  gentle,  true  woman's  heart,  or  man's.  Any 
thoughtful  soul  will  turn  to  Beatrice's  calm,  victorious  face, 
with  a  questioning  and  a  prayer,  quite  akin  to  that  of  Dante, 
worn  and  pale  with  seeking,  who  stands  below  her;  and 
there  are  bleeding  hearts  enough,  crushed  by  cruel  desola- 
tions of  life  and  of  death,  which  before  the  tender,  overshad« 
owing,  sustaining  love,  portrayed  in  the  '  Christus  Conso- 
lator,'  can  draw  very  near  the  heart  of  the  real  Comforter 
and  Saviour. 

Certainly  pictures  have  a  mission.  We  can  not  know  or 
love  them  too  much,  or  own  too  many,  so  they  be  true  ones 
and  have  a  meaning.  Our  every  day  life  is  softened,  cooled 
and  purified  by  such  influences  as  books,  music  and  pictures 
bring  to  bear  upon  us.  It  is  sad  to  hear  a  grown  up  person 
say,  '*  I  don't  care  much  for  pictures ;  I  don't  know  much 
about  them ;  I  wish  I  did."  Friend,  I  wish  so  too ;  for  you» 
miss  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  of  this  life.  Begin  to 
learn;  look  at  pictures,  trying  to  see  something  in  them; 
look  at  such  as  those  who  do  know  call  good  ones,  and  find 
out  why  they  are  so.  See  if  something  in  them  does  not 
appeal  to  something  in  you.    If  ever  you  have  felt  refreshed 
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by  the  air  of  It  sormy  moroing  or  a  eool  evening,  have  been 
toacfaed  by  tbe  eight  of  beauty  or  sound  of  melody,  yom 
have  felt  a  pleasure  to  which  that  is  akin,  that  sonaehow 
will  come  to  you  from  understood  and  appreciated  pictures. 
Buy  tbem  for  yourself  and  strive  to  get  near  their  undev- 
iying  meaning.  Give  them  away  if  you  can,  thereby 
pouring  just  so  much  light  and  pleasure  into  the  world. 

And  thank  God  for  the  artists  who  can  tfaos  put  before 
our  mortal  eyes  what  our  hearts  feel  but  couid  never  them- 
selves express ;  and  thank  Him  for  the  great  artist  sun, 
whose  cunning  pencil  paints  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  so 
cheaply  th^  whatever  is  lovely  and  desirable  in  nature  or 
in  man's  imitation,  may  enter  into  any  bumble  home,  to 
delight  and  elevate  all  hearts  that  are  sensitive  to  beauty 
and  truth. 


TEACHERS  OUGHT  TO  READ  MORE. 

We  do  not  mean,  now,  ^'educational  works;"  we  don't 
mean  books  in  any  way  connected  with  "the  profession,*' 
we  mean  real,  living  literature ;  something  that  has  cleary 
pure  English  to  clothe  vigorous  ideas  or  true  sentiments. 

For  at  least  seven  hours  every  day,  we  of  the  fraternity 
must  have  our  minds  fixed  on  our  work.  Children  must  be 
led  over  ground  new  to  them,  but  an  unvarying  routine  to 
us.  Week  after  week,  month  after  month,*  we  go  in  the 
same  beaten  road,  deepening  the  ruts  till  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  out  of  them.  The  same  habits  of  thought 
continued  day  after  day,  with  nothing  but  the  petty  interests 
of  one  small  circle  to  deepen  them,  must  grow  narrow  and 
dull.  There  must  be  impulse  coming  from  somewhere. 
The  work  itself  will  hardly  supply  it.  The  young,  fresh 
minds  that  we  undertake  to  teach,  will  never  be  satisfied  or 
grow  under  those  who  have  no  thoughts  and  no  words 
outride  of  school.  Children's  quick  instincts  have  little 
sympathy  with  a  '  professional,'  and  insist  upon  recognizing 
good  and  pleasant  things,  elsewhere  than  in  the  conventional 
w  ways  of  wisdom.". 
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We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  read  more.  We  acknowledge 
at  once  the  daty  and  the  diflSculty  of  faldlling  it.  There 
ieems  a  conspiracy  to  sat  teachers  apart  from  all  others.  No 
0oe  ever  thinks  of  expecting  a  minister  to  talk  oontinually  % 
•f  ministering,  or  a  doctor  of  bis  practice,  bat  a  teacher  raq9 
tbe  risk  of  being  called  the  reverse  of  earnest,  if  he  ventures 
to  Ignore  the  scboolHroom  for  an  boor.  IVloreover,  the  little 
things  of  life  encroach  terribly  on  a  teacher's  spare  time.  The 
Istigae  of  the  day's  work,  the  calls  of  friends  and  acquaint* 
ances,  the  school  work  that  comes  into  an  evening,  leave 
little  space  for  reading.  One  who  wishes  to  keep  up  even  a 
lEiedium  acquaintance  with  books  caanot  wait  for  an  oppor^ 
tnnity  to  follow  a  plan.  Keep  a  book  at  hand-*there  aro 
always  unoccupied  minutes  that  it  will  fill  up — and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  it  will  be  astonishing  how  many  new  ideas 
and  fresh  thoughts  will  have  been  gained. 
.  It  is  harder  for  the  better  half  of  '  the  profession  '  to  do 
even  so  much.  There  are  so  many  pretty  feminine  trifle^i 
the  manufacture  of  which  keeps  fingers  or  eyes  busy,  or  is 
so  engrossing,  that  a  woman  with  a  crotchet  needle  of 
letting  shuttle  is  apt  to  be  utterly  lost  to  all  conversation. 
Still  reading  is  no  less  a  duty  ;  one  has  no  right  in  the  mat 
titude  of  books  which  lie  in  every  one's  reach,  to  grow  into' 
a  distorted,  self-involved  individuality.  DeQuineey,  Carlyle^ 
and  Macauley,  say  true  things  in  a  good  way,  and  thingi 
that  have  the  blessed  power  of  setting  one's  petty  self  afar 
off.  Theirs  are  fresh  ringing  sentences,  that  strike  musio 
with  every  word.  And  for  other  kinds  of  reading,  Win* 
throp's  books  will  hurt  •  no  one.  Apart  from  their  merit  as 
tnere  novels,  there  is  a  high  type  of  humanity  in  them  that 
Wi41  do  much  toward  freshening  one  for  every  day  work. 
There  are  dozens  of  others  that,  if  one  but  care  for  theip 
can  be  found  everywhere. 

At  all  events  read  somethings*  Forget  for  at  least  one  hoar 
in  the  twenty-four  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  universe  bat 
your  book.  And  if  your  fingers  must  be  busy,  let  it  be  with 
ihe  soldier-knitting,  tliat  there  is  sufficient  need  of  in  these 
iMtter  December  days. 
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"I  DON'T  LIKE  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL." 

•  The  teacher  of  a  Primary  school  asked  the  scholara  at 
'  the  close  of  school  a  few  days  since,  how  many  were  glad* 
they  had  been  in  school  that  day.  Many  little  hands  went 
np  in  reply  instantly  and  with  great  apparent  cheerfulness. 
One  little  boy  alone  did  not  raise  his  hand,  and  when  the 
teacher  said,  <  Walter,  did  yoa  not  want  to  come  to  school 
to-day,"  answered,  "  No,  ma'am,"  very  promptly.  **  Why 
not?"  ''Becaase  I  don't  like  to  go  to  school.  Fd  rather 
stay  at  home  and  play"  The  other  scholars  seemed  to 
think  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  Walter  to  say  so,  and 
possibly  some  of  those  who  looked  so  much  shocked  only 
said  what  they  did,  because  they  knew  the  teacher  supposed 
they  would  all  say  they  liked  very  much  to  come  to  school 
Many  times  teachers  of  both  old  and  young  scholars  put 
questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  only  one  answer,  or 
at  least  so  as  to  show  that  they  expect  but  one. 

Now,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  to  many  a  play- 
loving,  book-hating  boy,  school  is  a  dull  place.  What  is 
the  meaning  to  him  of  the  close  analysis  of  the  questions  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  or  of  spelling  long  columns  of  words,  or 
of  reading  didactic  lessons  in  the  reader  ?  He  may,  and  he 
often  does,  like  Hugh  Miller,  ^' follow  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  in  awful  reverence,  wondering  whither  all  this 
wisdom  will  lead  him ;"  but  like  him^  too,  he  would  prefer  to 
be  chasing  butterflies  in  the  meadow,  or  skimming  stones 
on  the  water,  or  gathering  nuts  in  the  wood,  or  playing 
*  bide-and*seek '  with  the  other  boys.  It  is  quite  natural  and 
not  very  wicked,  that  boys  should  prefer  sports  to  tasks,  the 
freedom  and  fun  of  out*door  games  to  the  restraint  and 
quiet  of  in-door  lessons. 

Now,  teacher,  what  will  you  do  with  boys  like  Walter? 
There  are  many  just  such  in  all  your  schools,  if  they  would 
apeak  as  honestly  as  he.  Are  you  careful  to  let  them  see 
that  you  do  really  like  to  see  them  in  school,  that  you  are 
willing  to  help  them,  that  you  understand  all  their  childish 
difficulties,  and  enter  fully  into  their  struggles  to  do  as  yott 
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tell  tbem  ?    By  showing  that  you  love  to  teach  tbem»  do  yoo 
try  to  make  them  love  to  leara?    Does  a  kindly  expresaioa 
of  eye,  and  a  pleasant  smile,  and  an  affable  manner,  and  a 
cheery  tone-*for  to  all  such  inflaences  are  children's  minda 
ever  open — prove  to  them  that  yoo  have  faith  in  what  you 
do  for  them  and  try  to  make  them  do,  arid  faith  in  them 
that  they  will  do  as  well  as  they  can  ?    Do  you  feel  a  true 
sympathy  with  them  to  the  extent  of  sometimes  helping 
tbem  in  their  sports,  and  showing  that  you  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  appeals /or  aid  in  carrying  out  the  fun  they  so 
much  covet  and  so  much  enjoy  ?     Do  you  dispense  the  sun* 
light  you  carry  in  your  own  heart  by  a  song,  by  a  story,  by 
a  holiday  excursion,  by  a  recess  sometimes  lengthened,  by 
the  invention  of  a  new  game?     Can  you  present  the  lessoa 
in  a  form,  which  while  it  does  not  detract  from  its  nour* 
ishing  power  shall  yet  win  to  its  mastery?     Can  you  inter- 
pret the  picture  in  the  book,  put  the  Greography  lesson  before 
the  very  sight,  help  them  find  out  what  things  are  made  of, 
where  »hey  come  from  and  what  they  are  good  for?     Do 
you  take  them  daily  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  in  the  paths 
you  would  have  them  take  ?     Then  you  will  be  almost  sure 
in  the  end  to  make  boys  like  Walter  loyal  to  your  school 
and  to  you. 

But  a  word  to  youj  Walter,  and  you  may  tell  your  teacher 
and  your  mother  what  I  say,  if  you  like.  Not  like  to  come 
to  school  ?  Why,  all  the  boys  like  you  come,  and  what 
would  you  do  to  stay  out  by  yourself?  You  could  not  play 
marbles  alotie — there  would  be  no  fun  in  that.  You  could 
not  play  all  day ;  you  would  be  so  tired,  you  would  want  to 
go  to  bed  before  supper.  Why,  you  would  never  have  any 
new  book  to  read,  and  you  would  never  know  how  to  find 
stories  for  yourself  in  books.  Has  not  your  father  gone 
to  the  war,  and  don't  you  want  to  write  him  a  letter,  even  if 
you  can  only  print  it?  And  won't  he  be  glad  to  get  such  a 
letter  from  you,  to  know  that  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  that 
you  will  be  in  the  intermediate  school  next  term,  surely.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher,  by  and  by !  I  really  don't  think  any  of 
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the  boys  woakl  piay  with  yon  or  lend  you  their  things,  if 
yoa  could  not  do  as  mach  as  that  And  if  yoa  should  want 
to  be  a  clerk  in  a  store,  nobody  would  have  you  if  you  do 
not  know  anything,  not  if  you  would  go  for  nothing.  Fie ! 
Fie!  Walter;  you  would  have  much  more  fun  to  play 
before  school  and  after  school,  and  at  nooa-time,  and  study 
like  a  little  hero  in  school,  and  learii  to  read,  and  spell,  and 
to  bound  Connecticut,  and  tell  how  much  flour  one*dollar 
will  buy  if  it  takes  ten  dollars  to  buy  a  barrel.  Would  yoa 
not  be  sorry  in  the  spring  if  the  Committee  should  say,  <'dl 
the  boys  in  the  flrst  class  in  the  Primary  school  are  promoted 
to  the  Intermediate  school  but  Walter?^*  I  am  sure  yoa 
would  be  sorry  enough  then  to  cry,  and  you  would  be  so 
ashamed  that  you  would  rather  be  whipped  than  go  home 
and  tell  your  mother. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 
[A  FRIEND  has  sent  us  the  following,  which  we  gladly  hand 
over  to  the  Re?ident  Editor.  Might  not  this  subject,  which 
is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  teachers  to  such  an  extent^ 
be  profitably  discussed,  within  reasonable  limits,  in  (he 
Journal  ?  We  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to 
it;  it  seems  smart,  and  showy,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  flexible 
performer-— no  offence  is  meant  by  the  word — capable  of 
very  taking  results.  And  yet  we  ought,  not  to  say  a  word, 
perhaps,  with  our  imperfect  knowledge,  though  we  have 
seen  something  of  it,  and  ruminated  much  upon  it.  But 
we  are  open  to  conviction,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  it 
appear  as  a  valuable  and  permanent  instrument  for  the 
teacher,  and  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  exhibit  and  defend  the 
aystem,  we,  on  our  part,  will  promise  to  state  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  objections  which  puzzle  us,  and  many 
people  like  us,  and  still  keep  us  aloof  from  its  active  support 
Associate  Editor.]    . 

That  the  Petftalozzian  system  has  its  enemies,  and  its 
bitterest  ones,  among  those  who  know  least  about  it,  is 
lindeniable.    That  it  has  its  faults  is  just  as  undeniaUa* 


It  18  impossible  to  transfer  perfectly  and  a^  once  a  system 
which  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  one  country  to  another 
wholly  different  in  its  requirements.  A  garment  does  not 
slip  from  one  man's  shoulders  to  another's  and  fit  faim 
easily  and  completely,  however  much  he  may  need  it. 

We  confess  to  having  commenced  an  investigation  of  this 
subject  with  a  Yankee  inclination  to  pronounce  it  a  fanm* 
teg.  Even  now  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  infallible  in  iti 
good.  Still  we  do  not  think  its  faults  are  the  faults  of  its 
principles,  bat  of  the  plans  for  their  expression,  and  less  of 
those  plans,  than  of  the  imperfect  way  in  which  they  are 
carried  out.  We  believe  the  principles  themselves  to  ba 
Tight  They  begin,  ss  all  education  should  begin,  with  the 
perceptions,  and  widen  oat  to  the  eoncepiionsy  itmiginaUon 
and  reason.  Tfae  little  uneasy,  wee  things,  in  the  primary 
school  have  something  more  than  the  slate  and  primer  with 
which  to  busy  themselves.  They  learn  to  think  about  the 
objects  snrrounding  them,  and  thinking  they  learn  to  talk  of 
them.  [Query — Don't  they  learn  to  talk  first,  and  to  talk 
only,  many  of  them ;  catching  words  from  the  months  of 
the  quick  ones  in  the  class,  quite  as  mncii  like  parrots  as  in 
other  systems  of  instruction  ?]  They  gather  facts — ^in  g 
small  way,  to  be  sure — but  they  lay  a  foundation  for  i\m 
•higher  grades.  Through  the  first  years  of  their  school  going 
this  foundation  is  broadened  and  solidified,  so  that  when 
they  come  to  books  (for  books  are  not,  as  many  seem  to 
suppose,  superseded  through  all  schools)  they  are  prepared 
to  use  them.  There  is  little  use  in  putting  helps  into  chil* 
dren's  hands  till  they  feel  the  need  of  assistance.  Through 
those  early  years  of  instruction  we  believe  this  synthetic 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  the  true  one.  They  learn  results, 
they  put  facts  together,  they  get  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
world  outside  them,  and  when  they  come  to  the  analytic 
course,  their  faculties  are  strengthened,  their  tools  are  all 
ready  made,  they  can  use  words  and  understand  them, 
instead  of  wasting  time  and  energy  in  acquiring;  practice  in 
the  very  lowest  stage  of  the  subject  in  band. 

Still  the  system  may,  and  very  likely  will,  do  a  good  deal 
of  barm.  The  very  best  instruments  in  unskillful  hands  may 
turn  off  a  sorry  piece  of  work.  It  certainly  requires  teachers 
of  more  than  ordinary  <' smartness,"  tact,  and  judgment  to 
use  it  successfully  in  its  present  immature  condition.  More- 
over, the  question  of  its  introduction  into  mixed  schools  is 
still  an  open  questioo.  That  it  succeeds  well  in  thoroughly 
graded  schools  is  prov^.    But  even  here  numbers  aro  a 
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hindrance,  and  there  are  always  scholars  who  will  ^  slip 
tbroagh'^  a  lesson,  and  others  who  with  a  saperBaity  of 
wordi^,  will  do  roach  talking  with  very  little  understanding. 
But  these  evils  are  not  pecaliar  to  this  system,  and  sicillfal 
and  ready  teachers  will  find  a  way  of  obviating  them  and 
adapting  plans  to  circumstaifces.  Like  every  new  thing  it 
is  liable  to  abase;  Superficial,  easy  teachers  will  catch  a 
little  of  the  sarface  show,  and  attempt  to  nourish  minds  on 
a  regimen  of  bosks.  The  ^^  professionals  "  will  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  mistake  the  necessary  number  of  plans 
for  the  real  matter.  There  is  a  common  sense  medium  in 
this  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  conlmon-  sense  will  find  it. 

At  the  worst,  it  is  surely  no  less  comprehensive  than  the 
old  method,  besides  giving  the  child  a  chance  to  become 
something  beyond  the  mere  machine,  seeing  nothing, 
observing  nothing,  not  referred  to  between  the  covers  of  his 
school  book.  Jt  is  little  more  than  three  years  since  its 
introduction  here,  and  if  the  channel  runs  muddy  now,  it  is 
because  of  its  newness.  Time  will  work  the  remedy.  If 
there  is  any  thing  good  in  it,  the  stream  will  clear  itself. 

The  subjects  taught  (mammals,  birds,  plants,  form,  size, 
place,  color,  weight,  language,  number,  objects,  &c.,  &c.,) 
are  taken  up  in  steps.  The  lessons  included  in  the  first 
steps  are  suited  to  children  daring  their  first  year  at' 
school — 'the  steps  in  most  cases  corresponding  to  school 
years.  Below  are  sketches  on  objects.  As  introductory  to 
these  lessons  on  objects,  lessons  are  given  on  distinguishing, 
naming,  and  arranging  familiar  things. 

SKETCUES   OF    LESSONS   ON    OBJECTS. 

Ist  step.  Object — An  Orange,  Lesson — to  give  Parls^ 
and  Position  of  Parts.  "In  the  first  step  the  Perceptive 
faculty  is  exercised.  In  the  earlier  lessons  the  object  is  con- 
sidered as  a  whole;  in  th^  latter  as  possessing  parts.  In  all 
the  early  steps,  one  important  aim  is  the  formation  of  a 
vocabulary." 

Matter.  I.  Parts  of  an  orange.  The  parts  of  an  orange 
are  peet^  membrane,  pulp^  seeds^  and  juice. 
.  XL  Position  of  parts.  The  peel  covers  the  orange.  The 
membrane  is  betwee^i  peel  and  pulp,  and  divides  parts  of 
the  pulp.  The  pulp  is  within  the  membrane.  The  seeds 
are  in  the  pulp  near  the  center.     The  juice  is  in  the  pulp. 

Method.  I.  Show  an  orange.  Oet  name,  and  after  a 
Kttle  talk  about  use  &c.,  call  on  a  child  to  point  to  a  part; 
get  or  give  names.     Peel  orange  carefully,  and  divide  pulp 
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to  show  membrane.  *  After  parts  have  all  been  given,  and 
names  printed  or  written  on  board,  (if  children  can  read)  let 
them  be  repeated  eimulcaneously. 

II.  Ai^k  a  child  to  pass  his  hand  over  the  orange.  *<  What 
part  did  he  touch?"  "what  parts  did  he  not  toach?** 
**why?"  **  Then  where  is  the  peel."  "The  peel  is  on  the 
oat<<ide  and  covers  the  other  parts."  (Scholars  repeat  the 
answer.)  Let  a  child  point  to  the  pulp  and  peeL  "What 
keeps  them  apart?"  **Then  where  is  the  membrane?" 
^*The  membrane  is  between  peel  and  pulp."  Show  quar* 
ters  so  cut  as  not  to  allow  juice  to  flow.  "  What  are  these 
quarters  parts  of?"  "Pulp."  "What  keeps  these  parts 
apart."  Let  children  form  a  sentence  and  all  repeat,  "mem- 
brane is  between  pulp  and  peel,  and  between  different  parts 
of  pulp."  Let  a  child  prick  pulp  in  center  and  near  surface^ 
then  ask  where  juice  is.  "In  all  the  pulp."  Ask  directly 
where  seeds  are.     **  In  center  of  pulp." 

Summary.  Teacher  names  position  and  requires  children 
to  fill  up  the  ellipses  by  naming  the  parts:  thus — covering 

the  orange  is  the .    Between  the  peel  and  the  pulp  is 

the .    Within  the  membrane  is  the  — -— .     So  till  all 

parts  have  been  located. 

2d  step.  Object,  Sugar.  Lesson,  simple  Qualities  and 
'Uses.  "In  the  second  step,  the  perceptive  and  also  the 
conceptive  faculties  are  exercised.  In  the  earlier  lessons  the 
object  is  considered  as  possessing  familiar  qualities;  in  later 
lessons  as  possessing  some  important  quality  which  other 
objects  also  possess." 

Method.  I.  Qualities — Children  name  the  object  and  tell 
where  they  have  seen  it;  what  they  can  say  about  it,  as 
"sugar  is  sweet;"  (all  repeat)  what  they  can  see  by  looking 
at  it,  as  '* sugar  is  white;"  lead  them  to  see  that  all  sugar  is 
not  white;  "some  sugar  is  white;  what  else  they  can  tell 
by  looking'  at  it;  "sugar  is  sparkling;"  (children  will 
probably  notice  this  quality  at  once;  if  they  are  not  able  to 
name  it,  give  the  term  and  call  for  examples ;)  what  they 
can  find  by  touching  it,  as  "sugar  is  rough;"  what  else; 
"sugar  is  sticky;"  they  have  already  said  it  is  sweet,  what 
else  they  can  discover  by  putting  it  into  their  mouth.^,  a^ 
"sugar  melts." 

II. '  Uses.  "  It  is  good  for  putting  into  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  for 
making  cake  and  candy;  for  preserving  fruits."  (all  repeat) 
Let  them  tell  what  qualities  fitit  for  these  uses.    "  Suppose 

i^ou  should  put  a  piece  oj  marble^  which  look's  like  very  nice 
oaf  sugar,  into  your  tea,  why  would  it  not  do  as  well?" 
"  It  is  not  Bweef'    "  Why  would  not  molasses^  which  is  just 
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as  sweet,  do  as  well?"  <<  Its  taste  is  not  so  pleasamf 
^  Why  will  not  molasses  do  to  make  very  nice  cake  of?** 
*^  Because  it  is  not  white  and  clean,"  &c*,  inc.     Summary. 

Sugar  is ,    Sugar  is Sugar  is  ,  &c.     Sugar 

is  used  for and aiid &c.,  &C 


HARD  WORK  vs.  MACHINERT. 

We  are  very  liable  to  be  misled  by  false  analogies.  The 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  for  ini>tance,  may  be  made  to  furnish 
many  apt  illustrations  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and 
has  always  been  employed  to  point  the  morals  of  the 
Educator.  How  roach  less  laborious  many  of  the  operations 
of  the  farmer  have  become  than  they  were  formerly.  Yoa 
sit  comfortably  in  your  seat,  with  the  reins  in  your  hand, 
and  your  machine  sows  and  reaps,  mows  and  rakes  for  you. 
The  process  of  farming  seems  likely  to  be  reduced  to  drivings 
a  team.  "Why  should  the  other  sort  of  culture  be  still  plod* 
ding  and  sweating  with  the  same  old-fashioned  implements f 
It  is  a  shame  in  this  age  of  invention  to  make  no  advance, 
upon  the  methods  of  our  fathers!  Accordingly,  enterprising 
reformers  have  set  to 'work  and  filled  the  field  with  msi- 
chinery.  Some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  their 
inventions  the  merit  of  so  abridging  labor  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  has  become  as  much  a  pastime  as  drivrng 
one  of  the  latest  mowing-machines  over  a  smooth  meadow. 
Specious  as  this  analogy  b,  its  falsity  is  obvious  on  a 
moment's  reflection.  In  the  one  case,  the  object  is  to  get 
the  lai^est  crop  with  the  least  labor;  in  the  other  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  labor  to  the  utmost.  Not  he  who  has 
acquired  roost  knowledge  is  the  best  educated,  man,  but  he 
who  by  judicious  exercise  of  his  powers  has  best  learned 
how  to  acquire,  impart,  and  use  knowledge. 

How  much  machinery  has  been  employed,  for  example, 
to  •*  awaken  interest,"  in  a  lesson  or  a  subject  You  would 
think,  to  read  some  of  the  <<  regulation-books  "  for  Teacher^ 
that  the  great  thing  in  teaching  was — not  to  give  the  pupU 
an  intelligent  insight  into  the  subject  and  thus  awaken  his 
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interest  in  it,  but— to  create  ao  enthaektsin  about  it.    Do 
not  think  that  interest  in  your  anecdotes  and  pleasant  talk| 
in  pictures  and  experiments — things  all  excellent  in  their 
way— is  interest  in  the  subject.     There  is  an  old  proverb 
which  is  very  good  if  rightly  interpreted;  that  '^all  modes 
of  teaching  are  good  but  the  tiresome ; "  but  another  ought 
always  to  go  with  it;    ^that  all    modes  of  learning   are 
good  except  those  which  dispense  Vitb   labor.     "  The  old- 
fashioned    instrument  for  awakening    interest  was  a   very 
simple  one  and  not  always  easy  to  work,  dawnright  hard 
$iudy  on   the  part  of  the   pupil   until  he  had  .worked  his 
way  to  the  cheering  consciousness  of  making  acqaisitions 
which  added  to  his  power.    This  is  the  real  secret  of  interest 
in  study,  to  feel  that  our  powers  are  growwg.     How  the 
child  will  laugh  and  jump  when  he  has  uttered  a  hard  word 
that  he  never  could  manage  before!     Rudiments  are  not  in 
themselves  interesting,  and  all  your  artifices  can  not  make 
them  so.     Yon  cannot  awaken  an  interest  in  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  or  in  the  paradigms  of  Grammar ;  but  the  consciousr 
4USS  of  learning  almost  any  thing  is  delightful  to  young  or 
old.     Whatever  contrivances  you  can  make  use  of  to  secure 
hard  study  will  be  sure  in  time  to  secure  interest;  but  the 
attempt  to  secure  hard  study  by  first  awakening  interest  in 
the  subject  will  never  have  more  than  a  momentary  success. 
But  the  favorite  machinery  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
sh&pe  of  one   set   way   of  teaching  a   particular   subject. 
"  What  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  Grammar,  or  Geog- 
raphy,  or   Arithmetic,"   is  a  question  discussed  at  every 
, Teachers'  Association.     The  plan,  many  times,  is  to  bestow 
plenty  of  abuse  upon  the  "old  tedious  method;"  (we  have 
beard  parsings  for  example,   as  an   exercise   for    learning 
'Grammar — no,  we  beg  pardon,  as  a  method  of  teaching 
Grammar— ridiculed  by  the  half-hour  to  the  present  delight 
of  most  of  the  listeners)  and  to  favor  some  new  cross-cut 
liberally,  but  not  always   reasonably,  commended   by   its 
inventor.     The  consequence  is  that  twenty  young  teachers 
go  home  and  try  to  lay  down  this  new  short-cut  in  their 
Bchoolsy  and  make  a  botch  of  it    As  though  there  was  any 
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one  best  way  of  teaching  anything^  best  at  once  for  all 
teachers  and  for  all  learners !  As  though  the  most  admirably 
contrived  plan  would  make  ap  for  the  want  of  that  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  adapts  ita 
methods  to  the  varying  needs  of  diflferent  minds  in  differing 
circumstances.  In  reply  to  our  question,  ''How  do  yoa 
teach  the  three  subjects  named  above,  put  to  the  very  best 
teachers  of  them  we  know  —  teachers  whose  praise  on 
these  very  points  is  in  all  the  schools — the  answer  was,  '*I 
never  present  the  subject  to  my  classes  twice  in  th«  same 
manner.  I  have  no  fixed  method."  And  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  there  is  a  vast  diflference  between  a  knack  at  getting 
through  a  routine  of  words  according  to  some  .prescribed 
method,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  as  will  endure 
probing  and  questioning  according  to  all  methods  or  no 
method.  But  how  attractive  are  all  these  inventions  for 
getting  rid  of  work,  realj  solid  work.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use ; 
the  scholar  must  work  for  himself;  and  the  only  legitimate 
artifice  for  lightening  the  work,  is  such  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  tasks,  such  a  nice  gradation  of  the  efTorta 
demanded,  that  the  additional  burdens  in  the  progress  will 
have  been  already  provided  for  by  the  additional  strength 
acquired. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  article,  prepared, 
by  one  fully  conversant  with  facts.  We  feel  that  impress- 
ions so  erroneous  as  those  alluded  to  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  our  State  Normal  School  should  stand  fairly  before 
the  community, — and  not  be  crippled  by  the  false  imputa- 
tions of  those  who  have  never  taken  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves of  its  operations  and  their  results. — Res.  Ed. 

Mr.  Editor:  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  following  resolution  relating  to 
the  State  Normal  8cbool|  was  passed  unanimously : — 


^  JteiobeOi  That  ib  tkt  opknoQ  of  this  AssociatioD,  oar  Nomud 
SehoQil)  for  the  professumal  training  of  teachere,  10  indispensable  (0 
the  true  elevation  of  the  profession  and  to  the  highest  good  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  is  therefore  Tvorthy  a  liberal 
appropriation  from  the  State  Legislature ;  and  we  hereby  pledge  our 
best  efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  important  institution." 

A  aimilar  resolation  was  passed  by  the  School  Visitors  of 
Litchfield  County  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October. 
Sentiments  similar  to  those  contained  in  these  resolutions 
have  been  expressed  the  past  year  at  educational  meetings 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State. 

In  contrast  with  this  action  of  School  Visitors,  Teachers, 
and  the  friends  of  education,  is  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly,  May  session  1&62,  and  the  enquiry  is  often  made 
*'  what  w^  the  cause  or  reason  of  this  legislative  opposi- 
tion ?"  It  is  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  and  in  compliance 
with  requests  of  school  officers  and  others,  that  the  following 
facts  are  given.  We  believe  that  the  opposition  arose 
mostly  from  ignorance  or  misapprehension  of  the  aim  and 
the  work  of  the  Normal  School.  The  Committee  on 
Education  visited  the  school  and  examined  its  operations, 
and  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  usual  appropria- 
tion. Some  of  the  committee  frankly  stated,  that  they  came 
to  the  Legislature  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  school, 
but  these  prejudices  had  been  removed,  and  they  had  become 
firm  friends. 

In  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted, 
and  the  usual  appropriation  passed  with  little  opposition. 
But  when  the  resolution  came  to  the  House  it  was  severely 
attacked.  We  were  not  present  at  any  of  the  debates  and 
must  consequently  quote  from  reports  as  published  in  the 
daily  papers. 

In  a  New  Haven  paper  of  June  11th,  a  member  from 
Plainfield,  is  reported  as  saying,  that  '*  in  bis  section,  they 
would  prefer  a  graduate  from  the  Reform*  School  to  one 
from  ihe  Normal,  to  teach  a  school ;"  and  again,  "  instead  of 
benefiting  the  school  system,  it  had  added  confusion  to  con- 
fusion. Their  humbug  agents  insisted  upon  changing  the 
school  books  at  great  expense  without  system  or  reason. 
Many  of  these  agents  bad  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  some  impracticable  notions."  These  statements  wera 
repeated  by  the  same  gentleman,  several  days  after,  in, 
another  debate  on  the  resolution.  These  remarks  need  no 
oorament  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Normal 
School,  but  coming  from  a  prominent  member  they  had 
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their  inflaence  on  the  Legislature.  We  believe  that  if  the 
gentleman  had  been  acquainted  with  the  school,  or  its  work, 
he  would  not  have  made  these  statements.  With  regard  to 
them,  it  may  be  said  that  the  testimony  of  school  visitors  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  been  almost  universally  in 
approval  of  teachers  from  the  Normal  School,  and  directly 
opposed  to  these  statements.  In  confirmation  of  this  fact, 
we  refer  to  the  language  of  school  visitors  of  Windham 
County  as  found  in  the  Superintendent's  Reports  for  almost 
every  year  since  1855.  There  have  been  but  few  graduates 
from  "  his  section ''  but  there  have  been  successful  teachera- 
They  are  mostly  now  teaching  in  Connecticut  Several  are 
occupying  important  positions  which  they  have  filled  for 
years ;  some  are  now  in  the  army,  but  all  have  received  the 
approval  of  school  Committees  and  school  Visitors.  As 
to  the  "  humbug  agents  "  and  "  book  agents  "  to  which  the 
gentleman  alluded,  the  Normal  School  has  no  connection 
with  them  whatever.  It  never  sp nt  out  or  employed  any 
agents  of  any  kind,  for  any  purpose. 

The  member  from  Rocky  Hill  opposed  the  appropriation 
but  gave  no  reason  except  State  expenses. 

It  would  seem  from  reports  of  debates  in  the  House  that 
several  gentlemen  participated  in  the  debate,  but  the  only 
additional  argument  that  we  have  seen  printed  was  that  of 
one  of  the  members  from  Hartford.  We  quote  his  remarks 
as  published  in  the  Daily  Register  of  June  25th.  <'  The  State 
had  been  seduced  into  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
(Normal  School)  and  carried  it  on  step  by  step  until  it  was 
costing  nearly  (10,000  to  graduate  a  dozen  pupils  who  were 
not  to  be  found  a  year  afterwards."  He  regarded  the 
*^  demand  of  the  Trustees  for  a  fixed  appropriation  as  a 
piece  of  impudence  which  should  be  rebuked.''  This  state- 
ment made  by  a  person  residing  within  ten  miles  of  the 
school,  who  was  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  matter 
of  which  he  was  speaking  was  not  without  its  effect. 

He  said,  **the  State  had  been  seduce  1  into  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution.*'  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  was  proposed  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1838, 
was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1S39,  by  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  (he  General 
Assembly  the  same  year,  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  by  their  Secretary  in  1840  and  1841.  In  1844  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  members,  one  from  each  county  was 
appointed    to    take  into    consideration    the  condition   of 
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Common  Schools  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly.  In 
1845.  this  committee  reported  that  they  were  of  "the 
opinion  that  true  economy  as  well  as  the  higher  inducement 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  State  in  the  improved  edacation 
of  its  children  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School."  In  1846,  the  general  plan  of  such  an 
institution  was  approved  by  vote  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Seth  P. 
Beers,  in  his  report  says,  "  The  most  important  improvement 
recommended  by  the  Committee  is  the  establishtnent  of  a 
Normal  School."  In  1847,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
on  Education  to  whom  this  report  was  referred,  say,  "  Your 
Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  State  to  do  something  for  the  establishment  of  such 
seminaries."  The  Legislature  of  that  year  appointed  a 
committee  "to  make  due  examination  and  report  to  the 
next  Legislature,  a  definite  plan.  This  committee  visited 
the  Normal  Schools  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and 
submitted  a  report  recommending  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School  in  Connecticut.  They  say  that 
**  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  have  previously  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools  and  the  expediency 
of  establishing  them,  those  doubts  have  been  entirely 
removed." 

The  act  of  incorporation  reported  by  the  Committee 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority 
and  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  next  year  it 
passed  both  Houses.  We  think  these  successive  steps  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  State  officers  will  show  that  the 
State  was  not  "seduced  into  the  establishment  of  this 
institution." 

But  further,  the  Hartford  member  said  that  "  it  was  cost- 
ing nearly  $10,000  to  graduate  a  dozen  pupils  who  were  not 
to  be  found  a  year  afterwards."  Charity  would  require  us 
to  believe  that  this  statement  also  was  made  in  ignorance. 
The  report  of  the  Trustees  stated  that  the  expenses  of  the 
school  for  the  past  year  were  $4,749,91,  and  the  whole 
annual  appropriation  was  never  more  than  $5,000  and  this 
has  included  repairs  on  the  building  and  all  other  incidental 
expenses.  It  is  true  that  the  report  gave  the  names  of  but 
twelve  who  had  graduated  the  preceding  year,  but  it  did 
give  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  during  the  year.  Previous 
reports  which  were  easily  obtained  showed  that  nineteen 
were  graduated  in  1860,  and  seventeen  in  1859,  and  that  the 
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average  namber  for  the  eight  years  preceding  the  last,  waa 
nineteeo. 

The  report  farther  states  that  more  than  97  per  cent  of 
the  gradaates  have  taught  in  Connecticut.  Instead  of  ita 
being  true  that  the  gradaates  were  not  to  be  found  a  year 
afterwards,  the  list  of  alumni  with  residence  and  number 
teaching,  which  is  published  every  year,  shows  that  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  graduates  of  the  last  eight 
years,  ninety-seven  have  been  teaching  the  past  year  in 
Connecticut  A  large  proportion  of  them  have  been  teach- 
ing ever  since  their  graduation,  some  of  the  others  were  in 
the  army,  some  sick  and  some  prevented  by  domestic  duties. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  county.  At  the  time  this 
statement  was  made,  eight  of  the  graduates  were  teaching 
in  Hartford,  the  town  represented  by  the  member,  and  ten 
in  New  Haven,  where  the  statement  was  made,  and  more 
than  forty  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  were  employed 
in  these  two  towns  alone.  More  than  five  hundred  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  or  nearly  one  third  of  those  teaching 
in  Common  Schools  are  from  this  institution. 

We  make  no  comments  upon  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
tnre  and  have  no  desire  to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the 
motive  which  actuated  the  opposition,  but  we  believe  that 
many  who  voted  against  the  usual  appropriation  were  igno* 
rant  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  Normal  School.  These 
facts  have  been  brought  together  in  compliance  with  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  There  were  many  true  friends  of  the  Normal  School 
and  of  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  last  General 
Assembly,  and  there  are  many  others  in  the  State  who  have 
expressed  their  svmpathy  with,  and  interest  in,  this  institu- 
tion.  The  school  is  now  prosperous  and  we  believe  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
continue  it  in  an  efficient  condition.  X. 


FITNESS  FOR  WORK. 
"Blened  u  he  who  haa  found  hi<  work,  let  him  aak  no  other  blessedneee." 

Caritls. 

This  fine  sentiment  has  a  forcible  application  to  the 
teacher  who  has  found  his  work!  But  many  enter  the 
teachei^a  profession  who  are  entirely  unfit  for  the  work; 
others  promise  fairly  for  a  season  but  lack  firmness  and  per- 
severance,— these  never  find  their  wojk  and  know  nothing  of 
its  blessedness. 
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ADd  it  often  occurs  that  the  devotedly  persevering  teacher 
has  many  days  of  weary  waiting  and  months  of  dispiriting 
toil  ere  he  finds  bis  work*  True,  be  may  labor  as  an  itinerant 
and  find  pleasure  therein  for  a  season.  With  his  pupils  he 
may  succeed  in  removing  settled  prejudices  and  may  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  right  influences.  He 
knows  their  weak  points  and  how  to  *^ double"  those  points 
without  encountering  a  storm.  He  has  learned  to  love  those 
who  so  constantly  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  there  seems 
an  answering  chord  of  love;  ^Uhe  heart  strings  have  begun 
to  take  a  little  hold  and  snap  it  goes."  His  term  of  labor 
has  expired,  again  and  in  another  field  be  must  labor  and 
have  the  same  experience  repeated.  Perhaps,  this  may  be 
necessary  discipline  for  the  true  teacher,  but  it  is  a  discipline 
fraught  with  much  ill  to  the  children  who  are  made  the 
victims  of  frequent,  change. 

But  blessed  is  the  teacher  when  he  has  found  his  work* 
It  is  all  the  more  sweet  because  be  has  so  long  been  tossed 
on  tempests  of  the  false  ideas  of  his  patrons.  He  now  may 
rest  not  fronij  but  in  his  work.  He  may  plant  the  germs  of 
truth  and  right  in  the  hearts  of  bis  pupils  and  joyful  shall  be 
his  watching  as  he  sees  them  expand  and  grow.  The  genial 
beams  of  love  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cold,  stub- 
born heart  until  it  yields.  Daily  the  teacher  finds  increased 
pleasure  in  his  work  for  in  each  act  he  has  a  design  and  he 
sees  that  he  labors  not  all  in  vain.  As  his  pupils  grow  in 
years  they  grow  in  character  and  in  giving  noble  characters 
to  the  world  the  highest  blessedness  of  the  teacher  is  reached. 

C.  E.  H. 


For  tlM  OoBiB<m  Bohool  JonmaL 

A  SUGGESTION, 

It  is  said  'that  the  best  wrirers  are  not  free  from  errors, 
which  is  doubtless  too  true.  One  of  these  errors  is  the 
separation  of  the  infinitive  from  its  sign,  to^  by  an  adverb, 
as,  "  to  gratuitously  convey, ^^  **  to  indefinitely  postpone,^^  "  to 
utterly  abhor ; "  surely  a  very  inelegant  form  of  expression, 
yet  one  that  seems  to  be  fast  gaining  ground  in  our  litera- 
ture. Would  not  a  /ittle  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  taste  save  our  scholars  from  the  formation  of  a  style 
marked  by  such  inelegancies  ?  K. 
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Just  back  from  the  dustj  road-side,-^ 

Nestled  down  by  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Is  my  work-shop— a  little,  white  school-hoiisey 

Where  I  labor  with  hearty  good  wilL 
Though  many  would  deem  it  unpleasant. 

My  work  is  delightful  to  me, 
And  with  bright  loving  faces,  for  sunshine, 

I  am  happy  as  happy  can  be. 

The  little  ones  gathering  'round  me 

So  closely  have  grown  to  my  heart, 
That  its  tendrils  redch  out  to  welcome  them. 

And  they  seem  of  my  being  a  part. 
I  love  them  with  purest  affection, 

And,  sure,  'tis  no  wonder  I  do— 
If  you  could  but  see  their  dear  faces 

You  could  not  help  loving  them  too. 

There  is  Willie,  with  fun  overflowing, 

And  Anna,  with  bright,  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  Maggie,  a  chubby  cheeked  darling. 

And  £mma,  intent  on  **  the  prize," 
Little  Minnie,  with  dark  curls  dancing, 

And  Helen,  with  pale,  sweet  face, — 
Frank  and  Ed.  ever  ready  for  frolic, — 

And  Fannie,  with  childish  grace ; 

Alice,  with  light  brown  tresses, — 

And  Walter,  with  eyes  of  jet — 
With  many  another,  whose  features 

Their  "  Teacher  "  will  never  forget. 
And  I  ask  our  dear  Father  in  Heaven, 

To  hold  them  in  loving  embrace. 
And  prepare,  in  the  mansions  celestial, 

For  each  of  my  darlings  a  place.  Jemkie. 


MEMOMES  OP  SCHOOL  DAYa 
Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise. 
We  love  the  play- place  of  our  early  days; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone. 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed. 
Though  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed  not  yet  destroyed ; 
The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot; 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chaficy  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw ; 
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To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 

Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat ; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 

Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 

That,  viewing  it  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 

Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 

This  fond  attachment  to  the  well  known  place, 

Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race. 

Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 

We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day.       [Cowper. 


THE  GULF  STREAM. 
As  the  best  known  and  longest  studied  of  oceanic  cur- 
rents, the  Gulf  streanfi  aflfords  us  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
other,  perhaps  greater,  but  less  appreciated  rivers  of  warm 
and  cold  waters  which  traverse  our  seas.  Heated  in  a  trop- 
leal  furnace  to  about  86  degrees  Fahrenheit^  a  current  of  hot 
water,  with  a  sharply  defined  edge  on  either  side^  and  flow- 
ing  over  a  cushion  of  cold  water  running  down  from  the 
Arctic  zone,  rushes  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  Amazon, 
but  with  many  times  its  volume,  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
along  the  shores  of  Florida.  There,  curving  upon  a  great 
arc  to  the  northeastward,  it  flows  three  thousand  miles,  into 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude;  yet  such  is  the  volume  of 
that  heated  water,  that  its  temperature  through  so  long  a 
journey  only  falls  to  83  or  8 1  degrees.  In  that  latitude  the 
Gulf  stream  overflows  its  banks,  and  flaring  out  over  many 
thousand  square  leagues,  diminishes  much  in  heat  and  ve- 
locity, yet  reaches  our  shores,  retaining  enough  of  the  former 
to  rescue  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  Labrador  climate — to  keep 
our  seas  open  up  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  when,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  American  continent  is 
sealed  up  with  ice  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of 
the  Orkneys;  and  that  warm  current  of  water  causes  the 
vapor-laden  atmosphere  of  Britain,  which,  although  much 
abused,  it  is  still,  we  believe,  preferable  to  the  six  months  of 
frost  to  which  Canada  and  Russia  are  subjected  to  in  simi- 
lar latitudes.  Such  a  torrent  of  hot  water  traversing  the  At- 
lantic  wastes,  naturally  occasions  great  perturbations  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  fcJulf  stream  may  justly  be  called  **a 
foul-weather  breeder."  The  English  trader  knows  this  well; 
but  it  must  come  much  more  home  to  the  American  naviga- 
tor, because,  on  either  quitting  or  sailing  towards  his  shores, 
he  has  invariably  to  traverse  the  Gulf  stream,  and  stretch 
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across  a  belt  of  cold  water,  the  Arctic  current,  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  his  home.  There,  and  especially  in 
the  winter  season,  the  storm,  circling,  and  cross  carrents, 
raise  such  a  sea  as  shatters  the  best  found  bark,  and  tests  the 
skill  and  hardihood  of  the  seamen.  Prom  New  York  to  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake,  snow  storms  and  gales  are  encountered 
which  mock  all  human  skill  and  nerve.  The  trader  from  the 
Pacific,  or  China,  finds  herself  in  a  few  hours  an  ice«>eucum- 
bered  wreck,  with  a  crew  paralyzed  by  cold,  and  but  for 
the  beneficent  Gulf  stream,  would  assuredly  be  lost.  Then 
the  cunning  master- mariner,  undismayed  by  the  battle  of  the 
elements,  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the  Gulf  stream  with 
the  Acrtic  current,  turns  his  ship's  prow  again  towards  the 
former,  and  confidently  steers  towaras  its  well-defined  limits. 

'^  His  bark  reaches  its  edge,  and  almost  at  a  bound  passes 
from  the  midst  of  winter  into  a  sea  at  summer  heat.  Now 
the  ice  disappears  from  her  apparel ;  the  sailor  bathes  his 
stiffened  limbs  in  tepid  water.  Feeling  himself  invigorated 
and  refreshed  with  the  genial  warmth  about  him,  he  realizes, 
out  there  at  sea,  the  fable  of  AntsDUs  and  mother  Earth. 
He  rises  up,  and  attempts  to  make  his  port  again,  and  is 
again  perhaps  as  rudely  met  and  beat  back  to  the  north- 
west; but  each  time  that  he  is  driven  off,  he  comes  forth 
from  the  stream,  like  the  ancient  son  of  Neptune,  stronger 
and  stronger,  until,  after  many  days,  he  at  last  triumphs  and 
enters  his  haven  in  safety — though  in  this  contest  he  some- 
times falls,  to  rise  no  more,  for  it  is  terrible." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  cause,  the  purpose,  and  some  of  the 
phases  of  this  river  of  the  sea.  We  must  pass  on  to  other 
features  as  wonderful  and  strange — although,  before  doing 
so,  we  can  not  help  remarking,  that  if  these  currents  which 
flow  through  the  surface  of  the  waters  are  awe-inspiring| 
how  much  more  so  are  the  still  more  mysterious  "  under-cur- 
rents,"  some  of  which,  rolling  over  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
earth's  crust  beneath,  tear  up  the  surface-waters  which  are 
auper-imposed,  and  occasion  those  strange  ''overfalls,"  or 
"rips,"  whose  waves,  even  irt  calm  weather,  will  throw  their 
crests  upon  the  decks  of  tall  ships,  and  the  force  and  direo- 
tion  of  which  the  inquiring  mariner  may  occasionally  ascer- 
tain, by  lowering  objects  down  through  the  ocean,  until  they 
are  gripped  and  swept  away  in  the  submarine  river. 

Capitally  do  the  officers  of  the  United  States  brig  Dolphin 
describe  such  a  recent  experiment  They  sent  a  log  of  wood 
five  hundred  fathoms  down  in  the  Atlantic,  and  attached 
a  cask  as  a  float  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line.  Down  sinks 
the  loaded  log  of  wood  through  the  still  depths  of  the  upper 
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waters,  until  it  strikes  a  s^am  of  nnder-curreot.  It  is  thda 
at  once  grasped  by  mysterious  hands,  and,  to  the  astonish** 
ment  of  the  sitters  in  the  boat,  the  float  moves  off  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile,  and  sometimes  at  two  miles  an  hour,  up  in  the 
eye  of  the  wind,  and  in  spite  of  the  wash  of  the  sea !  Well 
might  the  blue  jackets  rub  their  eyes,  and  wonder  what  mon- 
.ster  of  the  deep  bad  swallowed  the  tough  bait,  and  doubt 
the  explanation  given  by  their  officers ;  for  even  we,  who 
daily  witness  two  currents  of  air  overhead,  carrying  the 
clouds  in  opposite  directions,  or  observe  the  mountain  tops 
lashed  by  a  storm,  while  the  valley  rejoices  in  calm,  can  not 
help  expressing  admiration  and  wonder  at  a  system  of  circu- 
Jution  in  the  ocean,  more  grand,  because  more  mysterious 
than  the  circuits  of  the  winds. — Blackwood. 

The  scientific  expedition  which  the  Swedish  Government 
sent  out  last  year  to  Spitzbergen  has  just  returned  to  Troruss, 
whence  it  started,  after  having  accomplished  its  mission  very 
satisfactorily,  in  spite  of  the  rigor  of  the  weather.  The  old 
maps  have  been  corrected ;  fresh  ports  have  been  discovered, 
and  numerous  experiments  made,  which  have  thrown  fresh 
light  on  meteorology  and  natural  history.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  animal  and  vegetable  life  exists  in  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  2,500  yards,  and  that  the  great  current  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  pieces  of  broken 
wood,  bottles,  &c.,  having  been  found  there. 


LOW  READING. 

A  subscriber  asks  '*  What  shall  be  done  to  cause  pupils  to 
read  in  a  louder  tone?"  This  is  a  pertinent  question. 
Teachers  are  often  troubled  by  the  low  and  indistinct  tones 
in  which  some  of  their  pupils  speak.  How  often  is  the 
teacher  heard  to  say,  <' Read  louder.'*  But  the  question  is, 
"how  shall  the  pupil  be  made  to  read  louder?"  We  must 
first  ascertain  why  he  reads  in  a  low  tone.  It  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  diffidence,  and  in  that  case  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  done  is  to  inspire  confidence.  This  must  be  done  by 
continued  kindness  and  effort.  But  most  cases  of  low  and 
indistinct  reading  result  from  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  from 
defective  early  training.     If  a  pupil  has  been  allowed  from 
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the  commencement  of  his  school-days  to  read  inaadibly  and 
carelessly,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  secure  the  right  tones 
and  proper  interest.  We  have  not  space  to  answer  oar 
friend's  inquiry  very  fully,  but  we  will  give  a  few  brief  hints. 

1.  From  the  outset  make  your  pupils  feel  that  a  mere  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  lesson  does  not  constitute  good 
reading. 

2.  By  illustrative  examples  let  him  see  the  difference  be- 
tween good  reading  and  poor  reading;  between  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation,  and  indistinct  and  imperfect  enunciatioiu 

3.  Endeavor  to  awaken  and  foster  a  desire  to  excel  in 
reading. 

4.  If  a  pupil  reads  in  a  low  and  indistinct  tone,  and  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  result  of  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence, require  him  to  read  the  same  piece  again  and  again  un- 
til he  gives  the  desired  amount  of  voice  and  clearness.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  to  a  pupil  who  has  read  in  a  low  tone, 
**  You  did  not  speak  loud  enough."  If  he  did  not  read  loud 
enough  labor  with  him  until  he  does. 

With  these  few  hints  we  leave  the  subject  with  the  hope 
that  some  one  will  favor  us  with  an  article  on  the  same 
point. 


For  the  Common  School  JoamaL 

Mr.  Editor:  In  a  late  number  of  the  Common  School 
Journal  I  read  a  short  list  of  teachers  who  have  enlisted  in 
the  national  army,  and  also  a  request  for  the  names  of  other 
teachers  who  have  enlisted.  The  following  named  from  this 
town  have  volunteered  as  follows,  viz.:  1st,  Ashbel  Landon, 
a  very  successful  teacher,  and  now  teaching  a  school  of  col- 
ored children  at  Hilton  Head;  was  at  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Pulaski  and  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  guns.  Ilis 
efforts  on  that  occasion  cost  him  five  months'  sickness,  from 
which  he  has  recently  recovered.  2d,  J.  Newton  Dexter,  who 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  signaNman  at  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  and  who  was  afterward  wounded  in  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Secessionville,  James'  Island,  8.  C,  on  the 
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16th  of  June  last,  while  in  the  act  of  carrying  from  the  field 
Captain  Hitchcock,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  two 
above  mentioned  are  in  the  same  regiment  and  company  (7th 
regiment,  C.  V.,  Company  G,  Townsend  Rifles)  with  K 
Lewis  Moore,  before  reported  in  the  Joarnal.  Ud,  Samuel 
Wolcott,  also  in  the  same  regiment.  Company  F.  In  the 
19th  regiment  will  be  found  Lieutenant  O.  Knight,  and  in 
the  28th  regiment  Captain  Charles  B.  Landon,  E.  F.  San* 
ford,  and  Ward  W.  Sweet.  These  are  all  I  now  remember, 
and  if  I  have  omitted  any  names  1  have  done  so  unintentioa- 
ally.  If  the  above,  which  is  merely  written  for  your  inform- 
ation, will  be  of  any  value  in  making  an  item  for  the  Journal 
it  is  at  your  service.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  the 
above  named  volunteers  taught  most  in  winter  schools — sel- 
dom  in  summer  schools.  D. 

Salisbury,  December  22d,  1862. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

February. — The  following  acts  are  required  of  school 
officers  this  month : 

The  School  Visitors  of  each  town  must  examine  and 
correct  the  returns  made  to  them,  and  transmit  to  the 
Comptroller  of  public  accounts,  on  or  before  the  fifth  of 
February,  a  certificate  in  which  the  number  of  persons  shall 
be  inserted  at  full  length.  The  school  visitors  must  also 
lodge  the  returns  from  the  districts  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
town.  The  Comptroller  of  public  accounts  will  make  a 
division  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  and  distribute  it 
to  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
enumerated.  This  division  will  be  made  on  the  2bth  of 
this  month.  No  order  will  be  drawn  in  favor  of  any  town 
until  the  School  Visitors  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the 
schools  have  been  kept  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year, 
ending  3lst  of  August  last;  by  teachers  duly  examined  and 
approved,  and  have  been  visited  according  to  law,  and  *Hhat 
the  public  money  for  the  last  year  has  been  faithfully  applied 
and  expended  in  paying  for  the  services  of  teachers,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  whatever.'' 


The  law  provides  also  that  no  town  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  its  share  of  the  pablic  money  from  the  treasury  of 
the  State,  unless  the  report  required  by  law  has  been  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  blank 
forms  for  enumerating  children  and  for  certificates  of  school 
visitors  were  sent  out  from  the  Comptroller's  office.  The 
blanks  for  the  September  reports  of  District  Committees 
and  for  the  October  returns  of  School  Visitors  have  just 
been  sent  from  this  office  by  mail  directed  to  the  Acting 
School  Visitor  of  the  town,  except  in  cases  where  particular 
requests  have  been  made  for  a  different  direction. 

School  Visitors  will  please  see  that  the  District  blanks 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  District  committees  before  the  winter 
schools  close,  and  will  preserve  the  town  blanks  for  their 
returns  in  October. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  SupH  of  Common  Schooli. 

New  Britain,  January  25,  186d. 


MISCELLANY. 


Vrbhont.  .  It  was  our  privilege  to  be  preseai  at  the  aaQual  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Vennoot  Teachers'  Association^  and  to  meet  there  maxkj 
devoted  friends  of  our  common  cause.  The  meeting  was  an  unusualljr 
large  and  interesting  one,  and  the  several  lectures  and  discussions  were 
pertinent  and  spirited.  Hon.  J.  S*  Adams,  the  state  superintendent, 
is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  is  doing  much  towards  increasing  popular 
interest  in  behalf  of  schools.  He  has  already  gained  a  strong  hold  of 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  his  earnest  and  direct  appeals  for  more 
effort  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education  must  result  in  great 
good.  We  wish  Mr.  Adams  and  his  many  co-laborers  abundant  suc- 
cess. 

New  Haven.  We  learn  that  some  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  schools  of  this  city.  The  Dixwell  School  has  been,  in  part,  dis- 
banded or  annexed  to  adjoining  districts.  The  High  School  has  been 
removed  to  the  building  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Boardman  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Dixwell  S<^ool.  Mr.  Boardman  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
school  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  it  is  alike  creditable  to  him  and  to 
the  school  committee  that  his  salary  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year.    Mr.  Boardman  has  been  a  &ithfal  laborer  in  the  school- 
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room,  and  we  trast  he  msj  again  engage  in  the  work  with  improved 
health. 

Teacher  of  French.  We  learn  that  car  friend  Mons.  V.  Al- 
▼ergnat,  late  of  New  Britain,  has  taken  rooms  in  Hartford.  We  moet 
eordiallj  oommend  him  as  an  excellent  teacher  and  as  a  Christian 
gentleman.  We  hope  he  will  receive  the  patronage  he  so  well  merits. 
He  may  be  found  at  No.  83  Hungerford  &  Cone's  Block. 

Our  Journal.  We  most  sincerely  thank  our  friends  in  variona 
parts  of  the  state  for  the  interest  tbej  have  manifested  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Journal.  We  have  received  many  cheering  letters  from 
which  we  intended  to  make  extracts,  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
defer  the  same  till  our  next 

ll^To  any  person  who  will  send  as  the  names  of  ten  new  subscrib- 
ers we  will  send  a  copy  of  our  own  Journal  and  the  Indiana  Journal 
6f  Education  ibr  1863,  or  either  of  them  for  six  new  names.  We 
will  continue  to  send  our  Journal  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  any  ad«^ 
dress  for  one  year  for  $3. 

Hartford.  The  schools  in  this  city  are  in  good  condition,  having 
good  teachers  who  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  The  Main  Street  School  recently  opened  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  John  Gafihey,  is  well  filled  in  its  several  departments, 
and  appears  in  very  good  condition.  Mr.  Gaffhey  has  charge  of  the 
upper  department.  Miss  Bowes  of  the  intermediate,  and  Misses 
Pembroke  and  Kelly  of  the  primary.  We  were  much  pleased  in 
looking  through  the  several  rooms. 

The  Branch  School  at  Colt's  Meadows  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Paddock,  who  is  well  fitted  for  his  work,  and  labors  with  zeal 
and  success.  The  Secondary  department  is  instructed  by  Miss  C.  M. 
Welles.  The  two  departments  were  in  excellent  condition,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  orderly  and  attentive  appearance  of  the  pupils. 

Both  Messrs.  Gafiney  and  Paddock  are  recent  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School. 

0*  Mr.  Bond's  article  on  ^  School  Government"  will  be  continued 
in  our  next.  Also  one  or  two  other  articles  unavoidably  crowded  out 
of  this  number. 

Patent  Ink  Wbll^— Our  enterprising  friend  Gkoboe  Shbrwood,  of  Chicago, 
has  recently  invented  a  new  ink  well  which  we  think  will  come  into  general 
use.     Its  advantages  are  thus  summed  up; — 

1st.  By  this  invention  a  very  convenient,  neat  and  secure  fastening  for  the 
eover  is  produced  which  can  only  be  removed  with  the  key  provided  for 
it,  which  is  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher  or  janitor. 

2d.  The  Well  itself,  after  being  fastened  l)y  two  common  screws,  never  has 
to  be  removed — the  glass  lining  only  being  removed  when  necessary  for  clean- 
ing, which  can  be  done  by  unscrewfhg  the  cap  with  a  simple  turn  of  the  key. 

3d.  It  will  not  get  out  of  order,  as  by  its  simplicity  of  arrangement  there  is 
no  lining  to  corrode.  It  can  not  burst  and  spill  the  ink — and  can  r*ot  be  re- 
moved and  lost  by  the  pupils. 

4th.     It  can  h(^  used  in  the  holes  where  other  wells  have  been  inserted. 

5th.  It  is  economical,  as  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  (where  double 
'desks  are  used,)  is  but  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  his  whole  school  going  time. 

Price  of  Ink  Well  per  dozen,  93.00,  necessary  keys  furnished  gratis. 

Address  Qkobok  Shbrwood,  118  Lake  street,  Cbioago;  or  F.  C.  Bbowmsu.* 
25  Howard  street,  New  York. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMARS  WITH  ANALYSIS. 

,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tbb  Fuflrr  Lms  of  Bvoush  Okammak.— Being  »  brief  ftbstnet  of  the  author*! 
larger  work,  the  "  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,**  by  Goold  Brown. 

A  new  stereotype  edition,  carefully  revised  by  the  author;  with  exercises  in  Anal* 
ysis  and  Parsing,  by  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  New  Yorlc  City.    122  pages,  12  mo.,  strongly  bound  in  half  roan. 
Price, ^ $0M 

II 

Ths  iNffnTOTBS  Of  English  6RAMKAB.~Methodicany  arranged,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Private  Learners,  by  Goold  Brown* 

A  new  stereotype  edition,  carefully  revised  by  the  author;  with  exercises  In  Anal- 
ysis and  Parsing,  by  Henry  Kiddie,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common 
iohools,  New  YorlL  City.    88S  pages,  12  mo.,  strongly  bound  in  leather. 
Price, $0.75 


These  popular  School  Books,  heretofore  so  widely  known  and  used,  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  others,  fully  brought  up  to  the  times.  The  addi* 
tions  of  H.  Kiddle  are  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  examined  them  to  be 
exceedingly  judicious,  and  as  adding  much  to  the  previous  high  character  of  the 
books* 

A  peculiar  value  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  new  editions,  consists  in  the  sim- 
pUeihf  and  progresdveMss  of  the  sentences  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  analyze  and 
pane.  These  have  been  so  selected  and  arranged  that  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  meet 
with  only  a  few  difficulties  at  a  time;  and  he  thus  masters  the  intricacies  of  the  sub. 
ject  by  successive  steps. 

There  has  been  inserted  apian  fir  escJubUing  the  structure  iff  smtmcu,  and  Ihe  refa. 
Uon  of  (heir  parts^  in  written  exerciseif  which  is  entirely  original  in  its  character,  aii4 
can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Tioenty-five  models  of  Analysis  have  been  inserted,  each  one  illustrating  a  particular 
variety  of  structure,  and  thus  enabling  the  pupil,  who  goes  through  the  whole  pro. 
gressively,  to  analyze  any  ordinary  sentence,  and  to  parse  the  separate  words  ifUeHL 
fmUly^  without  the  mechanical  repitition  and  guess-work  whieh  generally  charaoter- 
Ue  this  exercise. 

It  is  also  claimed  for  the  new  editions,  that  the  definitions  pertaining  to  analysis 
are  more  accuratt  and  comprehensive  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  in  common  use* 

For  information  as  to  the  other  peculiar  features  of  these  valuable  text-books, 
please  send  for  a  circular.- 

Q^  The  new  editions  of  Brown's  Grammars  cam  be  used  in  the  same  chsses  with  As 
oU  without  inconvenience,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  substitute  gradually  one  for  tfao 
other  without  expense." 

O:^  Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  copies  of  the  books  ibr  examination,  whicb 
irlll  be  famished  at  half  the  prices  above  mentioned. 

WILiLIAlIt    WOOD,  Pabllther, 

61  Walker  street,  New  Yoik. 
February,  186t. 


TO  THE 

READERS 

OF    THB 


''CONNECTICUT  COMMON-SCHOOL  JOURNAL/ 


A  LATE  number  of  the  "  School  Journal  "  contains,  in  its  adver- 
tising pages,  what  purports  to  be  a  repl^  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  a 
pamphlet  and  to  an  advertisement  of  ours  in  defence  of  our  school 
publications.  These  issues,  on  our  part,  were  wholly  in  self-defence. 
They  were  in  reply  to  unjust  and  unprovoked  attacks  made  both  upon  our 
house  and  upon  our  school  publications.  In  these  replies,  we  dia  not  go 
one  line  beyond  the  most  naked  self-defence.  We  made  no  attacks  upon 
Mr.  Ellsworth's  publications,  however  vulnerable  they  are  known  to  be. 
We  made  no  charg&  against  him  individually,  other  than  his  own  untruth- 
fulness had  made  an  absolute  necessity  on  our  part,  in  pure  self-defence. 
In  this  '*  Reply,"  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  virtually  re-af&rmed,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evidence  whatever,  each  one  of  his  previous  misrepresen- 
tations, with  one  exception  only.  He  is  forced  to  concede,  in  a  matter 
which  admits  of  matnematical  demonstration,  that  his  statements  an& 
columns  of  figures  purporting  to  give  the  number  of  pages  in  Hillard's 
Readers,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  repeatedly  published,  were  not  true. 
Not  only  were  these  statements,  thus  repeatedly  issued  and  re-issued  by 
him,  suppressive  of  the  truth,  but  their  untruthfulness  was  at  once  so 
essential  to  the  point  he  was  seeking  to  establish  by  means  of  his  incor- 
rect tables,  and  the  falsehood  itself  is  so  plain  and  transparent,  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  did  not  know  them  to  be  untrue 
when  he  made  them,  issued  and  re-issued  them,  month  after  month,  in 
the  columns  of  teachers'  journals  and  in  secret  circulars.  This  inaccuracy, 
for  which  he  can  give  no  valid  excuse,  and  which,  while  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble he  did  not  know  to  be  such,  he  repeatedly  caused  to  be  republished, 
he  is  now  forced  to  admit  to  have  been  a  fabrication  on  Ms  part,  or  rather 
a  suppression  of  the  truth.  ^ 

The  latest  production  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  like  that  of  most  of  his  pre- 
vious productions,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  high  legal  authority,  libellous  in 
its  character.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  give  the  legal  opinion  of  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Ball,  universally  regarded  as  among  the  soundest  legal  ad- 
visers of  this  city.    It  does  not  require  comment. 

Boston,  Dec.  28, 1862. 
Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

Gentlemen,  —  We  have  carefully  examined  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Even  Exchange,  or  Progressive  Truth  Vindicated ;  A  Reply  to  Messrs. 
Brewer  and  TUeston's  Pamphlet  and  Advertisement,"  which  bears  the 
printed  name  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  as  author;  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  grossly  libellous,  and  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  is  liable  to  you 
for  damages  sustained  by  you  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  it. 
The  publishers  of  the  "  Maine  Teacher,"  and  all  others  who  have  published 
the  Elbworth  paper,  are  alike  liable  with  him  for  damages. 

Yours  truly, 

BROOKS  AND  BALL. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Hillard  is  not  the  compiler  of  his  own  reading- 
books,  &C.  (which  we  have  shown,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  both  of  }&» 
Uillard  and  of  Hon.  William  D.  Swan,  to  be  an  unrelieved  and  unqualified 
untruth),  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  neither  the  manliness  to  retract  nor  the  ability 


to  substantiate.  Mr.  Hillard  has  sought  redress  in  a  legal  tribunal  for 
this  libellous  attack.  We  leave  this  subject  to  that  decision,  and  the 
author  of  the  charge  to  make  good  his  allegation ;  or,  failing,  as  he  must, 
to  do  that,  to  meet  the  consequences  of  the  -wrong. 

As  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  not  adduced  any  valid  testimony  in  support  of 
one  of  his  untruthful  statements,  we  shall  waste  no  time  in  re-affirmations. 
His  long  parade  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  has  no  bearing  upon  the  real  question  at  issue.  All  that  we  have 
contended  for  is  simply  that  wholesale  prices  mainly  control  the  retail,  and 
are  the  proper  test  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  publications.  This  point 
no  one  has  controverted,  and  no  one  can  controvert. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  not  only  fails  ^o  substantiate  his  former  untruthful 
statements,  but  his  latest  production  contains  additional  allegations  equally 
untrue.  We  shall  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  and  inexcusable 
of  these  fabrications. 

His  pamphlet  states  that  "  Hillard's  books  were  partiaUy  adopted 
by  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  displaced  almost  immediately.^'  This 
is  simply  not  true.  How  far  this  untruthful  statement  was  a  wilful 
or  malicious  fabrication  on  the  part  of  its  author,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  We  do  know,  however,  that  it  has  nft  foundation  what- 
ever in  truth;  nor  can  -we  imagine  anv  excuse  for  a  statement,  the 
untruthfulness  of  which  could  so  easily  be  ascertained  and  so  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  entire  series  of  Hillard's  Headers  were  adopted  two 
years  since  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  so  far  from  having  been  displaced,  have 
ever  since  been  in  increasing  use  throughout  that  city.  They  are,  at 
this  moment,  more  largely  in  use  than  any  other  series  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  Our  account-books  show,  that,  during  the  present 
year,  our  sales  to  tne  city  of  Philadelphia  have  been  largely  increased. 

In  illustration  of  the  reckless  and  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  the 
Ellsworth  pamphlet  ventures  upon  wholesale  and  sweeping  statements, 
totally  without  foundation,  we  may,  in  passing,  refer  to  one  more,  —  that 
in  regard  to  the  use  made  of  Hillard's  Readers  in  the  New- York  public 
schools.  His  pamphlet  states  that  they  are  merely  on  the  list  of  permit- 
ted books,  but  that  they  are  not  in  use  in  one  school  in  a  hundred  in  that 
city.  Now,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  if  he  knows  any  thing  about  the  matter, 
knows  that  this  is  not  true.  If  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  what  right  had 
he  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  it  P  The  facts  are,  that  Hillard's 
Readers  are  largely  used  in  the  New- York  public  schools ;  that  they  are 
in  use  in  nearly  all  the  wards ;  and  that,  in  several  wards,  they  are  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  series.  There  are,  in  all,  but  about  ninety^ 
schools,  including  both  ward  and  primary,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  To  "^v 
what  extent  Hillard*s  Readers  are  used  in  these  schools,  will  appear  from  > 
the  accompanpng  letter  furnished  us  by  our  agents,  who  have  recently  ^ 
canvassed  the  city,  and  "whose  statement  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon : —  * 

New-York  Citt,  13th  January,  1868. 
Messrs.  Brewer  and  Tileston. 

Gentlemen,  —  We  find,  upon  examination  of  our  list  (which  contains 
the  names  of  the  various  reading-books  at  present  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  New- York  City),  that  Hillard's  Readers  are  now  in  use  in  sixty- 
one  different  schools,  or  departments ;  the  names  and  grades  of  which 
schools  we  can  give  you,  it  they  are  desired. 

Very  respectfully  yours,      H.  D.   SMITH, 

L.  J.  CAMPBELL. 

In  our  previous  publications,  we  have  stated,  in  reply  to  a  false  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  that  no  member  of  our  house  had  any  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  legislation  in  Maine  during  the  last  session, 
direct  or  indirect  This  accusation,  without  the  ability  to  substantiate, 
Mr.  Ellsworth  has  the  effrontery  to  repeat;  with  the  additional  untruth, 
that  Mr.  Brewer  "  visited  Augusta  on  this  business."     We  need  hardly 
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say  that  this  is  eaually  incon'cct  Mr.  Brewer  did  not  visit  Augusta^  either 
on  this  or  any  other  ousiness,  at  anv  time  during  the  entire  year.  So  far 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  legislation  in  Question,  he  did  not 
know  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  was  in  contemplation  until  after  it 
had  become  a  law.  No  member  of  our  firm  had  any  connection,  however 
remote,  with  the  law.  Mr.  EUsworth,  in  making  and  in  repeating  this 
accusation,  utters  that  which  he  can  hardly  but  know  to  be  untrue,  and 
unsusceptible  of  proof. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  jun.,  now  Speaker  of 
the  Maine  House  of  Kepresentatives,  effectually  (usposes  of  this  most 
unwarrantable  accusation:  — 

House  of  Represe^ttatives, 
Augusta,  Jan.  14, 1863. 

Deak  Sir, — Yours  of  the  6th  has  been  before  me  several  days ;  but 
the  pressure  of  mv  private  and  public  duties  has  prevented  me  from 
repljing  earlier.  You  inform  me  that  "  one  Oliver  Ellsworth  has  made  an 
accusation  in  print  to  the  effect  that  I  {you\  visited  Augiusta  last  tvititer, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  a  law  regidaiing  the  too-frequent 
changes  of  text-hooks*^  in  the  public  schools  of  Maine ;  and  you  ask  me  to 
contradict  this  accusation  (if  consistent  with  the  truth)  from  my  own 
knowledge.  It  so  happens  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  law,  or  rather 
section  of  the  school-law,  passed  at  the  session  of  1862,  to  which  you 
refer ;  and  can  and  do,  of  my  own  knowledge,  pronounce  the  accusation 
groundless,  and  unqualifiedly  false  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  ^ou,  and  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  saw  you :  certainly 
you  never  communicated  with  me  previous  to  the  6th  inst,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  I  was  Chairman,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  draughted  and  pro- 
posed to  the  House  the  section  of  the  school- law  to  which  you  refer, 
without  any  solicitation  or  advice  from  any  quarter.  After  a  brief  ex> 
planation  on  my  part,  the  House  adopted  it  as  amendoient  to  the  school- 
oill  then  under  consideration,  without  an  opposing  voice  or  vote ;  and  the 
next  day  it  passed  the  Senate  with  the  same  unanimity. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Esq.,  Boston.  NELSON  DINGLEY,  Jr. 

Equally  incorrect  is  the  statement,  that  Mr.  Brewer  "  made  a  visit  to 
the  residence  of  a  member  of  the  New-Hampshire  Legislature,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  similar  school-law  to  the  one  recently  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,"  &c.  Mr.  Brewer  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  not 
in  New  Hampshire  at  any  time  during  the  past  year.  The  whole  state- 
ment is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  Neither  Mr.  Brewer,  nor  any  member 
of  the  firm,  nor  any  one  in  its  employ,  visited  New  Hampshire,  or  called 
upon  any  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  made  any  attempt,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  affect  in  any  maimer  the  legislation  of  that  State. 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  James  W.  Patterson,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  in  the  last  Legislature,  disposes  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  unwarrant- 
able allegation.  It  shows  that  the  inteiference  in  the  New-Hampshire 
Legislature  at  least  was  from  quite  another  source.  What  possible  excuse 
or  palliation  can  Mr.  Ellsworth  find  for  an  accusation  so  utterly  without 
the  smallest  foundation  in  truth  ? 

Hanover,  N.H.,  Dec.  27, 1862. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  — The  charge  made  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  is  totally  without 
foundation.  With  a  single  exception,  no  book  publisher,  seller,  or  agent, 
attempted,  during  the  last  June  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  interfere, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, or  with  the  action  of  the  House  on  any  subject  brought*  before  it 
from  that  Committee,  to  my  knowledge.  The  exception  to  which  I  refer 
was  in  the  case  of  the  book-bill,  as  it  was  styled. 
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Having  been  School  Commissioner  for  four  years,  I  well  knew  tiiat  the 
wants  of  the  State  imperatively  demanded  such  a  bill.  I  therefore,  with- 
out consultation  with  or  suggestion  from  any  one,  drew  the  biU,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Committee.  It  met  with  a  unanimous  approval  from 
the  Committee.  Before  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  House,  however,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  professing  to  act  as  the  a^nt  of  a  friend  in  Boston, 
appeared  before  the  Committee,  and  spoke  against  it.  Before  closing,  he 
suggested,  that,  if  the  Committee  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  bill,  it 
should  be  amended  by  adding  a  penal  section.  ^  He  finally  drew  up,  and 
presented  to  the  Committee,  the  amendment  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  made.  The  design  doubtless  was  to  kill  the  bill  by  the  amendment. 
But  the  Committee  modified  the  proposed  amendment,  and  adopted  it  as 
an  additional  section  of  ths  bill.  As  modified,  it  gave  new  popularity  to 
the  bill.  Henceforth  it  was  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who 
was  on  the  ground,  had  employed  two  able  lawyers,  and  one  or  more  lobby 
members,  to  defeat  the  bill.  It  went  through  the  House  with  a  struggle, 
but  was  killed  in  the  Senate :  how,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  learn. 

I  give  you  merely  the  general  understanding  as  to  how  the  bill  was 
killed.    I  make  no  charges. 

Aside  from  what  I  have  given  you  above,  I  know  of  no  attempt  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  action  of  the  Committee,  or  with  the  fate  of 
any  bill  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Education. 

As  to  yourself,  I  can  say,  that  you  were  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Con- 
cord dunnff  the  session ;  and  that  you  did  not  bring  any  influence,  near  or 
remote,  to  oear  on  any  educational  or  book  question  which  came  before 
either  the  Committee  or  the  Legislature. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  PATTERSON. 

Dr.  Bbewbb. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  pamphlet,  pretending  to  quote  our  language, 
makes  us  apply  to  him  the  epithet  of  '<  liar.^  If  he  will  refresh  his  me- 
mory in  the  matter,  he  will  nnd  that  this  term  nowhere  occurs  in  our 
articles.  That  its  absence  may  have  been  a  serious  omission  on  our  part, 
and  may  have  done  him  less  than  iustice,  these  several  statements,  all  of 
which  are  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  are  certainly  most  sug- 
gestive. One  subject  more,  and  we  shall  dismiss  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  his 
pamphlet.  He  complains  of  our  **  espionage,"  and  with  the  most  unblushing 
efirontery  proceeds  to  publish  extracts  from  a  private  letter  addressed  by 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm  to  his  senior  partner,  then  in  New  Bedford. 
How  did  this  private  letter,  the  property  of  Hon.  William  D.  Swan,  come 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  ?  It  was  Mr.  Swan's  private  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Ellsworth  knew  it  to  be  such.  What  right  had  ne  to  appro- 
priate it  or  to  make  it  public,  without  the  consent  either  of  the  writer  or  of 
Mr.  Swan,  more  than  he  had  to  pick  Mr.  Swan's  pocket,  or  appropriate  any 
other  of  Mr.  Swan's  property  to  his  own  use  ?  All  honorable  and  high- 
minded  men  will  be  able  to  characterize  as  it  deserves,  without  comment 
from  us,  this  dishonorable  act  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who,  coming  in  posses- 
sion of  a  private  letter  by  means  best  known  to  himself,  publishes  it 
without  the  consent  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  person  to  wnom  it  was 
written! 

We  have  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  in  regard  to  this  production, 
replete  from  beginning  to  end  with  untruthful  and  libellous  attacks.  Its 
whole  spirit  is  so  apparent  throughout,  as  to  carry  its  own  refutation 
with  it 

BREWER  AND  TILESTON. 
Boston,  Jan.  19, 1868. 


CAMFS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

CAMP'S  FRIMART  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary 

Schools  and  Classes. 

CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GE0GRAPH7, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Series  of  Ontllne  Maps,  and  designed  for  Intermediate 
Schools  and  Classes.    Price  sixty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

Ist  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

3d.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  students. 

6th,  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  division, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 
This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.     It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outhne  of  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  mapping  plates, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.    Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Bevised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Gamp,  Principal  of  the 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.    Price, 

$15.00  per  set 

The  above  works  furnish  a  greatly  improved  plan  of  instruction,  by  which  the 
use  of  the  Outline  Maps  is  systematized  and  simplified,  combined  with  appro- 
priate lessons  from  the  text-book,  and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

The  maps  in  the  Geographies  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
to  which  tne  books  are  specially  adapted ;  the  Maps,  Keys,  Questions,  Descnp- 
tions  of  Countries,  Review  Questions,  &c.,  being  given  in  their  appropriate  order, 
present  an  arrangement  of  text-books  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Outline  Maps. 

While  this  arrangement  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
the  Geographies  may  be  used  independently,  and  are  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  than  other  similar  text-books. 

The  Mappins  Plates  are  just  the  thing  for  map-drawing,  and  render  the  exer- 
cise easy  and  highly  beneficial. 

SHERWOOD'S  WBITING  SPELLEB»  Price  ten  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  class  to  write  out  lessons  in  spelling.  It  contains  directions 
for  marking  errors,  &c.,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  schools. 

Sherwood's  Speller  and  Pronotmoery  Price  ten  cents. 

This  book  contains  seventy  lessons  composed  of  words  m  common  use  and  of  difficult 
orthography.  Advanced  classes  will  find  it  very  valuable.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage 
with  the  Writing  Speller.  Copies  of  either  Speller  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  ten  cents. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

HiLBTFOBD,  Oct,  1862. 


I.  The  School  and  Family  Charts. 

By  Marciub  WiLLSOK  and  N.  A.  Calkins.    Twenty-two  ia  Number.    Colored.    600111astrat!ons. 
Price  in  Sheets,  $7.    Mounted,  on  Biuder^s  Board,  S9.    Atlas  Form,  $11. 

II.  An  Accompanying*  Mannal  of  Inttruction  in  Object'Lessons. 

By  Maroius  WaLSON.    Price  $1. 

III.  Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers. 

Fo;  full  DeKription  of  Willson'g  Readers,  with  Notices,  and  Testimonials  from  leading  Edu 
catorf,  see  our  Pamphlets  of  Educational  Bulletins^  64  pages,  double  column  largo  octaro,  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


Notices  of  the  Charts  and  Manual. 

The  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  published  in  this  country.— Mm.?.  Teacher. 

Will  nil  who  rendtht'fw  notices  send  for  thene  Charts,  and  usu  them?  If  you  do,  oar  word  for 
it,  you  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. — R.  1.  Schoohnnsttr. 

VVe  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  Charts  in  every  school-house  in  the  land. —  Conn.  Srhonl  .Toumal. 

The  most  attractive  and  beautiful  school  charts  ever  published.  Wo  are  not  afraid  of  prais> 
ing  the  Charts  and  Manual  too  highly. — Maine  Teacher. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of  School  Charts  so  beautiful  and  valuable  as  these.  The 
Manual  Is  a  work  of  great  merit. —  Ohw  Ed.  Montkly. 

A  Hchnolroom,  with  these  22  Charts  suspended  on  its  walls,  is  converted  from  what  is  too 
often  a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture  giillery  of  childish  delii^hts. — Ind.  Srhool  Journal. 

A  pcod  Work,  suited  to  the  times,  and  very  successful  in  effecting  the  object  aimed  at. — Petin 
School  .Toumal. 

Tijere  has  been  nothing  published  In  the  educational  line  for  years  that,  to  our  mind.  Is  such 
a  moans  of  conveying  kuowledgo  as  these  Charts  and  the  Manual  that  accompanies  them. — 
Joica  Instruct  or. 

The  truest  ♦  xprcssion  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzl  that  has  yet  been  made.  There  is  an  en- 
ergy and  naturiilncss  in  Prof  Wilison's  methods  which  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  foreign 
works.  The  Charts  >ind  Manual  promise  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  primary  and  common  school 
eduf'ation. — AVu?  York  Teacher. 

Tlie  most  bejiutiful  American  publications  of  the  kind  we  have  Been,  and  the  most  completely 
adapted  to  tlie  "Object''  method  of  instruction. — Illinois  Tearhrr. 

An  admirable  Manual  of  the  fa.«rinating  and  inipresnive  mode  of  teaching,  in  which  Mr.  Will- 
son  has  alixady  won  gro^it  di.stinction. — Lutheran  Ob'ifrver  (Baltimore). 

The  priiK  i]>les  of ''Object''  tearhing  are  not  new  with  edueutors,  but  these  Charts  and  the  ac- 
couipunying  Manual  afford  facilities  never  before  enjoyed  for  carrying  out  the  system. — New 
York  iibstrvtr. 

W<'  desire  very  positively  to  commend  Willson's  Manual  t«  parents  and  teachers.  It  sbould 
be  in  the  living  i-oom  of  every  family  where  there  are  childr^m ;  it  should  be  reail  by  every 
pjmnt,  and  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  who  aims  to  succeed  in  his  or  her  profession. — 
Chicago  Post. 

What  leading;  Educators  say  of  them. 

WlUson's  Manual  fhrnishes  more  substiuitial  aid  to  t<»achers  in  arranging  and  flUing  out  a 
systematic  cour.'c  of  object  lessons,  than  any  other  work  that  lia.**  yet  been  issued.  I  expc-oted 
much  from  the  Charts,  but  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  elabomte  and  complete  — W.  H. 
WuLLS,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction,  CJiicai^o. 

1  highly  approve  of  the  design  and  execution  of  these  Charts  and  Manual. — S.  S.  Randall. 
Sup    Pub.  Ill  f  I  met  ion  ^  N.  Y.  City. 

These  Charts  now  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  of  New  .Tersry,  are  already  regarded  by  onr 
prhnary  tenchers  as  a  neees.sity.— Wm.  F.  Phelps.  Prin.  of  N.  .T.  State  Normal  School. 

The  demand  for  means  of  illustration  and  aids  in  object  teaching  is  happily  met  by  thene 
Charts  .ml  Minuil.— David  N.  Camp,  Sup.  Conn    Schools 

I  am  so  well  please  t  with  these  Chart.s  and  the  Manual,  that  I  shall  use  them  constantly  in 
my  own  family. — Richard  Kdwakds,  Prin.  Illinois  State  Nortnal  School. 

In  the  pre|)aration  of  these  Charts  and  Manual,  you  have  done  a  great  and  good  work  for  the 
cause  of  schfK)l  and  home  education  in  America.— -J.  L.  TaACr,  Assistant  Super inleiuUnt  of  Pub- 
lic In<^trurlinn  of  Missouri. 

I  am  delighted  with  tlie  "School  and  Family  Charts,''  and  the  accompanying  "Manual."  I 
desigu  to  make  the  i 'harts  the  ba>l9  i)f  my  t-tlks  on  Object  Ix'skous  at  the  Educational  Conven- 
tions which  I  am  hoMing.— E.  P.  Westox,   Supprintewlt'nt  of  Schooh  of  Maine. 

They  ar-  the  most  complete  of  any  primary  school  Charts  I  have  yet  seen.— J.  M.  Grkoort, 
"upfrintcnd^nl  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

1  have  sliown  your  "  S^chool  auil  Family  Chart,^  "  to  our  Board  of  Kducation,  and  every  one  is 
delighted  with  them  No  such  Charts  have  ever  before  been  published  in  any  country. — (tKO. 
W.  Minns,  Principu!  of  NoduuI  Srhool,  Scni  Francisco. 

The  "  t^chnol  and  Family  Charts  '"  are  the  cheapest  and  he.st  we  have  seen.  We  could  not  icell 
do  without  them. —  I    V.  Montoomerv,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  State  Model  School. 

The  wlinlc  plan  of  Charts  and  Manual  is  excellent.  The  "Heading  Charts"  I  consider  aa 
nearly  ])erfe<-t  as  hooks  or  charts  can  be  made  — Dvmf.i.  Houoh,  Prin.  \st  Ward  Pub.  S>/i ,  (Vn. 

Our  teachers  lo.^tifv  their  warm  admiration  and  delight  in  having  such  efficient  helps  in  carry- 
ing out  the  admiralile  plan  of  the"  School  and  Family  headers."'— J.  T.  LoVKyiLLL,  Principal 
High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien.,  Wisconsin. 
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VaL.  XL  NEW  BRITAIN,  MARCH,  1863.  No.  8. 

THE  STUDY  OP  MATHEMATICS. 

We  Iiave  been  mach  interested  of  lat-e  in  tiie  perusal  of 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the 
inflaence  of  Mathematics  as  a  mental  discipline ;  and, 
tfaongh  we  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  all  bis  views  on  this 
point,  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  connected  with  the 
profession  of  teaching,  together  with  the  standing  and  repu^ 
tation  of  the  author,  render  his  views  worthy  the  attention 
and  respectfal  consideration  of  teachers.  It  may  be  pre- 
mised that  the  question  he  discusses  relates  not  to  the  value 
of  mathematical  science,  considered  in  itself,  or  in  its  object- 
ive results,  but  to  the  utility  of  mathematical  study  as  a 
means  for  developing  and  training  the  intellectual  powers. 
For  while  contending  against  mathematics  as  the  exclusive,  or 
even  the  principal  study  employed  in  mental  culture,  he  does 
not  question  the  expediency  of  leaving  it  to  find  its  proper 
level  among  other  branches  of  instruction. 

His  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  ^^differ- 
ent  studies  cultivate  the  mind  to  a  different  development;'* 
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and  that  the  end  of  a  liberal  education,  (that  is,  of  all  edu- 
cation not  professional,)  is  ''the  general  and  harmonious  evo- 
lution of  all  its  faculties  and  capacities  in  their  relative  sub- 
ordination,"— an  assumption,  the  soundness  of  which  few 
will  be  disposed  to  question. 

He  then  labors  to  prove  the  following  proposition :  "  If  we 
Qonsult  reason,  experience,  and  the  common  testimony  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies 
tend  to  cultivate  a  smaller  number  of  the  faculties,  or  in  a 
more  partial  or  feeble  manner,  than  mathematics."  And  he 
affirms  that  this  **  is  acknowledged  by  every  writer  on  educa- 
tion, of  the  least  pretension  to  judgment  and  experience." 
To  show  that  even  Sir  William  Hamilton  may  be  betrayed 
by  the  heat  of  argument  into  extravagant  and  reckless  asser- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  merely  to  say  that  the  article  was 
written  in  opposition  to  the  published  opinions  of  no  less  dis- 
tinguished a  scholar,  and  writer  than  Whewell  of  Cambridge 
University,  of  whom  Hamilton  himself  holds  the  following 
language:  "Mr.  Whewell  has  already,  by  his  writings,  ap- 
proved to  the  world,  not  only  his  extensive  acquirements  in 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  but  his  talent  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  independent  thinker." 

But  to  proceed.  In  support  of  the  main  proposition  re- 
ferred to  above,  he  first  cites  the  testimony  of  Bernhardi, 
"one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  authorities  on 
education  in  Prussia:" 

"It  is  asked:  Do  mathematics  awaken  the  judgment^  the 
reasoning  faculty^  and  the  understanding  in  general^  to  an 
all'Sided  activity  ?  We  are  compelled  to  answer,  No.  *  • 
The  slightest  survey  of  the  sciences  teaches  us  that  mathe- 
matics tend  necessarily  to  induce  that  numb  rigidity  into 
our  intellectual  life,  which,  pressing  obstinately  straight  for- 
ward to  the  end  in  view,  lakes  no  account  of  the  means  by 
which,  in  dilTerent  subjects,  it  must  be  differently  attained." 

He  next  quotes  from  Von  Weiler,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Institute  in  Munich,  who  says: 

"  Mathematics  have  to  do  only  with  the  intuitions  of  space 
and  time,  and  are  therefore  limited,  even  in  their  foundationi 
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to  a  special  department  of  onr  being.  *  *  *  By  mathe- 
matics, the  powers  are  less  stirred  up  in  their  inner  essence, 
than  drilled  to  outward  order  and  severity ;  and  consequently 
manifest  their  education  more  by  a  certain  formal  precision, 
than  by  their  fertility  and  depth.  This  truth  is  signally  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  our  own  Institution.  The  best 
of  our  mathematical  scholars,  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  those  engaged  in  other  studies,  could  hardly  compete 
with  the  most  ordinary  of  these,  not  merely  in  matters  of 
language,  but  in  every  thing  which  demanded  a  more  devel- 
oped faculty  of  thought" 

He  next  cites  from  Prof.  Klumpp,  as  follows: 

^^  Mathematics  cultivate  the  mind  in  a  single  phase  only. 
Their  object  is  merely  form  and  quantity.  They  thus 
remain,  as  it  were,  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  without 
reaching  their  essential  qualities,  or  their  inner  and  far  more 
important  relations,  namely,  the  feelings  and  the  will;  and 
consequently,  without  determining  the  higher  faculties  to 
activity.  •  •  •  Strictly  speaking,  the  understanding 
alone  remains  to  them,  and  even  this  is  cultivated  and 
pointed  in  one  special  direction  only." 

Goethe,  the  great  German  poet,  is  introduced  as  saying, 
that  "the  cultivation  afforded  by  mathematics  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  one-sided  and  contracted."  And  even  D'Alem- 
bert,  the  mathematician,  is  thus  made  to  testify  against  his 
favorite  science: 

"If  mathematics  only  make  straight  the  minds  which  are 
without  a  bias,  so  they  only  dry  up,  and  chill  the  minds 
already  prepared  for  this  operation  by  nature." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  argue  the  question  on  ab- 
stract grounds,  and  affirms  that  all  that  has  been  asserted  of 
the  unfavorable  tendencies  of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a 
gymnastic  of  the  mind,  might  have  been  inferred  beforehand 
from  its  endsj  its  objects^  and  its  mode  of  considering  its 
objects.  He  thus  sums  up  his  reasoning  on  these  points: 
"An  excessive  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  not  only 
does  not  prepare,  but  absolutely  incapacitates  the  mind  for 
those  intellectual  energies  which  life  requires.     We  are  thus 
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disqualified  for  observatioDi  either  internal  or  externali  for 
abstraction  and  generalization!  and  for  common  reasoning; 
nay,  disposed  to  the  alternative  of  blind  credality,  or  of  irra- 
tional skepticism." 

From  some, of  the  author's  assertions  most  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  dissent  Such  as  this,  for  example:  ^To 
minds  of  any  talent,  mathematics  are  only  difficult  because 
they  are  too  easyP  Or  this:  <<In  mathematics,  dullness  is 
elevated  into  talent,  and  talent  degraded  into  incapacity." 
And  he  quotes  approvingly  from  the  learned  Scaliger,  to  the 
effect  that  ^<  a  great  genius  can  not  be  a  great  mathemati- 
cian." If  this  is  true,  in  what  class  shall  we  rank  such  men 
as  Dugald  Stewart,  Isaac  Newton,  Descartesi  Mallebranche, 
and  Pascal? 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  arguments 
and  illustrations  which  Hamilton  adduces,  and  the  author- 
ities he  cites,  is  this :  Mathematical  exercises,  merely  as  a 
gymnastic  for  the  mind,  should  seldom,  and  perhaps  never,  be 
employed  except  in  connection  with  other  studies,  and  even 
then  only  to  a  limited  extent. 


A  WISE  ECLECTICISM  IN  TEACHING. 

^ Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
This  injunction  of  the  Apostle  is  cited  both  as  a  warrant 
for  a  proper  eclecticism,  and  a  definition  of  what  such  eclec- 
ticism is*  It  seems  to  us  that  the  man  of  progress  in  any 
department  of  life — ^the  man  who  would  make  the  utmost 
of  himself,  and  accomplish  the  utmost  possible  for  himself 
and  for  others — must  be  essentially  an  eclectic.  By  this  is 
meanty  that  auch  a  man  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  all  the 
means  for  accomplishing  his  purposes,  that  seem  to  him 
adapted  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  In  fact,  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  the  act  of  one  devoid  of  sense.  The  difierence 
between  such  a  man  and  one  who  is  content  to  go  on  in  the 
old  humdrum  way  his  father  and  grandfather  did  before  himt 
may  be  thus  given :  The  one  has  constantly  before  him  an 
ideal  of  something  better  than  he  has  yet  realized;  the  other 
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is  never  distarbed  by  any  snob  consciousness  of  imperfec- 
tion. The  one  is  prepared  to  expect  in^provements  and  to 
welcome  them  whenever  presented,  and  is  ready  to  incur 
any  expense  or  trouble  which  may  be  requisite  to  introduce 
tbem ;  the  other  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  as  good 
enough  for  him,  and  so  he  lacks  all  incentive  to  effort,  or 
sacrifice  for  any  that  is  better. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  other  departments  of  life,  is 
equally  true  of  teaching.  Antecedently  to  all  experience 
and  observation,  we  might  have  inferred  that  the  business 
of  education  would  be  in  some  sense  empirical,— one  of  ex- 
periments in  no  small  degree, — and  hence  one  susceptible  of 
constant  improvement,— *one  in  which  a  teacher,  though 
absolutely  the  best  that  ever  lived,  could  never  feel  that  for 
him,  there  was  nothing  more  to  learn,  or  to  improve  in  his 
profession. 

But  what  is  eclecticism  in  teaching?  It  is  the  prompt 
adoption  from  whatever  quarter,  of  any  study,  or  method  of 
study,  that  upon  examination  commends  itself  to  the  teach- 
er's  judgment.  Of  course,  to  be  a  wise  eclecticism,  this 
adoption  of  new  studies  or  new  methods  should  only  take 
place  after  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  appropriateness  and 
value  in  the  work  of  instruction.  It  is  evident  that  the 
teacher  should  have  no  siich  prejudices  against  proposed 
improvements  as  to  preclude  them  a  hearing,  or  if  need  be 
a  trial ;  unless,  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  shock 
the  plainest  principles  of  philosophy  and  common  sense. 
•*  Latin  in  twelve  lessons  without  a  master,"  may  be  dis- 
missed without  ceremony  as  the  baldest  charlatanry.  The 
man  who  proposes  a  method  of  taking  pupils  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill  of  science  without  toil  or  effort  on  their 
part,  he  may  turn  his  back  on,  as  presumptively  either  knave 
or  fool;  for  his  project  contravenes  one  of  the  most  obvious, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  principles  of  the  divine  gov* 
emment;  namely,  that  nothing  intrinsically  valuable  shall 
be  obtained  without  exertion.  The  writer  once  heard  the 
remark  from  a  distinguished  man,  that  *'the  Americans  were 
a  hobby-horsical  nation."    Whether  it  is  characteristic  of 
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as  as  a  people,  that  we  are  specially  given  to  riding  hobbies, 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire :  the  chief  concern  of  those  who 
read  the  Journal  should  be,  to  see  to  it  that  our  profession  is 
not  justly  exposed  to  such  an  imputation.  But  teachers, 
like  other  people,  do  sometioies  mount  hobbies,  and  ride  fast 
and  far, — until,  like  one  of  old,  they  may  be  known  chiefly 
by  iheit  furious  driving. 

While,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  avoid  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion, that  of  catching  at  any  and  every  alleged  improvement 
in  his  profession,  without  due  examination,  he  should  ever 
be  ready  to  examine  and  adopt  whatever  seems  adapted  to 
further  the  great  interests  of  education.  In  short,  let  him 
prove  all  things,  and  then  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 


MAKE  STUDY  INTERESTING. 
We  have  neither  sympathy  nor  patience  with  those,  who 
claim  to  have  found  a  way  to  educate  the  mind,  without  toil 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, if  by  this  is  meant,  that  wealth,  or  social  position  may 
procure  for  the  few,  who  may  be  thus  favored,  the  substantial 
advantages  of  learning,  without  serious  effort  on  their  own 
part.  There  is  no  short,  and  ea^y  method  of  reaching  the 
lofty  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  kingdom  of  science  and 
learning,  like  that  of  heaven,  can  only  be  entered  by  earnest 
personal  effort.  Like  the  latter,  ^*it  suffereth  violence,  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force."  And  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  should  daunt  or  discourage  no  one ;  it  should  rather  be 
an  incentive  to  effort  We  are  so  constituted  that  exertion, 
wisely  directed,  is  positive  enjoyment.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  the  actual  attainment  of  roost  of  the  ob- 
jects we  seek,  ever  yields  the  satisfaction  which  their  pursuit 
afforded  us.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  paths  of  learning 
are  often  steep,  and  sometimes  they  are  rugged  and  stormy  ; 
but  they  can  always  be  made  for  the  diligent  student  paths 
of  pleasantness,  and  paths  of  peace.  And  this  is  the  work 
for  the  teacher, — ^to  invest  study  with  attractions, — ^to  make 
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it  appear  not  only  honorable  and  ennobling,  bat  a  source,  in 
itself,  of  real  enjoyment 

The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  the  inflaence  of  Dr. 
Arnold  upon  his  pupils  in  this  matter,  are  cited  as  quite  in 
point,  and  at  the  same  time  as  highly  suggestive  of  one  of 
the  secrets  of  a  teacher's  power : 

"Dr.  Arnold's  great  power  as  a  teacher  resided  in  this, 
that  he  gave  such  intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil 
was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do,— that 
his  happiness,  as  well  as  bis  duty,  lay  in  doing  that  work 
well." 

And  after  speaking  of  his  "unfeigned  regard  for  work  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its  value  both  for  society 
and  the  perfection  and  growth  of  the  individual,"  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say : 

•  "  His  hold  over  all  his  pupils  perfectly  astonished  me.  It 
was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  genius,  or 
learning,  or  eloquence,  which  stirred  within  them ;  it  was  a 
sympathetic  thrill,  canght  from  a  spirit  earnestly  at  work  in 
the  world, — a  work  that  was  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its 
duty,  and  its  value." 

These  quotations,  in  relation  to  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers of  modern  times,  not  only  show  what  is  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  do,  but  also  suggest  the  most  effectual  way  of 
doing  it.  The  pupil,  so  far  from  being  permitted  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  study  is  and  must  necessarily  be  a  drudg- 
ery, must  be  taught  to  love  work  as  a  good  in  itself,  as  well 
as  the  necessairy  means  of  good ;  and  that  such  love  of  work 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ends  to  be  secured  in  education. 
And  this  can  not  effectually  be  taught  by  precept  alone,  but 
must  be  seconded  and  enforced  by  example.  It  must  be  a 
sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from  a  spirit  earnestly  at  work  in 
the  teacher  himself.  And  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
teacher  living,  who  can  permanently  interest  his  pupils  iu 
the  studies  requisite  to  their  highest  culture,  who  does  not 
love  study  as  such  himself. 


7S  IUpem\ 


REPETITION. 

An  inspired  teacher  once  gave  the  following  as  the  only 

sore  method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  children : 

^  Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line 

upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.'^ 

And  what  is  true  of  religious  truth,  is  measurably  so  of  all 

the  instruction  which  teachers  are  expected  to  impart  to 

itbeir  pupils.     Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter, 

know  that  it  is  not  enough  to  explain,  and  illustrate,  and 

demonstrate  principles,  and  processes  once  or  twice;  but  that 

here,  too,  there  must  be  precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon 

line.    And  any  teacher,  however  great  his  experience,  may 

sometimes  be  surprised  to  find,  how  little  some  of  his  pupils 

comprehend  to-day   of   facts   and    principles,   which  they 

■eemed  to  oomprebend  most  fully  ten  days  ago.     Let  tl^ 

teacher  who  reads  this  statement,  and  feels  perhaps  disposed 

to  doubt  its  correctness,  make  the  experiment  upon  the  first 

class  he  calls  before  him,  and,  if  the  experiment  be  a  fair  one, 

be  will  doubt  no  longer.     Hence  the  necessity  for  repetition 

in  the  statement,  and  illustration  of  important  principles; 

and  hence,  too,  the  necessity  for  frequent  and  searching 

reviews*     Quintilian  says:   "A  teacher  ought  npt  only  to 

instruct  his  pupils ;  but  also  to  interrogate  them  frequently, 

and  test  their  proficiency," 

We  think  it  well  for  these  reviews  occasionally  to  take  the 
form  of  written  examinations, — in  some  respects,  the  best  test 
of  the  proficiency  of  a  large  class  that  can  be  given ;  and  one 
which  will,  now  and  then,  bring  to  light  an  amount  of  igno- 
rance in  some  of  its  members,  that  neither  the  teacher,  nor  the 
class,  could  have  believed  to  exist.  Precept  upon  precept, 
and  line  upon  line  then,  is  as  necessary  in  our  day,  and  in  our 
profession  as  it  was  in  Isaiah's. 


*  The  buds  that  are  longest  in  blossoming  will  last  longest 
in  flower." — Scott. 

**  The  fruit  that  will  fidl  without  flbaking. 
Is  rather  too  mellow  for  me."— ilnoR. 
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ARNOLD  (KN  PDKISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 

/'The  beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard  to  yoang 
boys  would  seem  to  bf  this,  that  whilst  corporeal  punish- 
ment was  retained  on  principle,  as  fitly  answering  to  and 
marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of  boyfiood,  and  there- 
fore as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all 
attempts  made  by  the  several  boys  as  individuals  to  escap0 
from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by  rising  above  its 
naturally  low  tone  of  principle/' 

Speaking  of  the  Bugby  School,  he  says : 

^Flogging  will  be  only  my  nUimi^  ratio;  and  talking  I 
shall  try  to  the  utmost.  I  believe  that  boys  may  be  gov- 
erned a  great  deal  by  gentle  methods  and  kindness,  and  by 
appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  if  you  show  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  them.  *  *  *  But  of  course  deeds  must 
second  words  when  needful,  or  words  will  soon  be  laughed 
at" 


JOHNSON'S  IDEA  OF  GENIUS. 
*'  Accidents  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  some- 
times forgotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind, 
and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employment, 
which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The  true  genius  is  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined  to 
some  particular  direction." 


ESTIMATE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Plato,  when  near  his  end,  blessed  God  for  three  things, 
viz.:  that  he  was  a  man,  and  not  a  beast;  that  he  was  born 
in  Greece,  and  brought  up  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  so  that 
be  could  enjoy  the  bene6t  of  his  instruction. 

Gibbon  says :  '<  A  liberal  mind  will  delight  to  cherish  and 
celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents;  and  the  teachers  of 
science  are  the  parents  of  the  mind!^ 
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ESTIMATE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"It  is  a  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and 
that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man 
for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They 
say  nay  in  words,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one 
they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by 
year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings. 
God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn, 
and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth 
them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  un- 
fortunate children;  and  therefore,  in  the  end,  they  find  more 
pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  their  children."— 
Roger  Ascham,  Preceptor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


PROVERBS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
What  Johnny  did  not  learn,  John  will  never  learn. 
He  who  does  not  improve  to-day,  wiii.be  worse  to-morrow. 
He  who  wishes  the  kernel,  must  break  the  shell. 
He  who  makes  nothing  of  himself,  is  nothing. 
He  into  whose  mouth  the  water  runs,  learns  to  swim. 
God  permits  us  to  sink  but  not  to  drown. 
A  little  too  late  is  much  too  late. 
Severity  I  have  been  sorry  for ;  mildness,  never. 
Let  him  who  has  a  good  seat,  sit  still. 
God's  mills  grind  slow,  but  remarkably  fine. 
The  worst  berries  are  not  those  the  wasps  feed  on. 

Envy  does  merit,  like  its  shade,  pursue ; 

And  like  the  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

How  to  teach  geography  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  gen- 
eral problems  of  the  school-room.  The  object  to  be  secured 
in  the  study  of  this  science  is  a  knowledge  of  the  earth's  sur* 
face ;  a  field  of  research  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  wide  and  va- 
ried, and  more  deeply /e/^  to  be  so  with  every  term's  work. 
In  view  of  this  range,  limited  in  its  extent  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  earth,  and  in  its  variety  and  interest  only  by  the  earth's 
duration,  the  first  practical  question  becomes — what  to  teach? 
What  facts  and  what  principles  will  constitute  the  best 
groundwork  for  after  acquirements  and  life-long  use?  It  is 
not  easy  to  limit  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  but  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  prominent  among  these  necessary  foundation 
stones  are  the  ideas  of  Place.  To  know  where  places  are  is 
very  far  from  knowing  all  geography,  but  it  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential parts  of  such  knowledge. 

If,  when  the  student  comes  to  the  broader  scope  of  what 
is  called  Physical  Geography,  all  bis  facts  and  the  theories 
they  support  are  flgating  loose  over  the  world,  he  might  al- 
most as  well  have  similar  facts  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune.  He 
may  know  there  are  such  cities  as  Paris  and  Rome,  and  Cal- 
cutta, and  these  names  may  suggest  buildings  and  buildersi 
streets,  brrages,  events  and  men,  but  the  knowledge  is  like 
three  balls  rolling  at  large,  unless  it  is  located  by  accurate 
notions  of  place  in,  and  distance  from  some  fixed  country  or 
point  The  climate  and  productions,  even  the  people  of  a 
country,  depend  greatly  for  their  characteristics  upon  its  situ- 
ation ;  the  zone  in  and  the  slope  on  which  it  lies  silently  de- 
termine its  progress  and  destiny. 

It  may  be  possible,  by  beginning  right,  to  inspire  such  an 
'  interest  in  the  study  of  geography  as  to  make  the  whole  work 
pleasant;  but  this  is  the  rare  exception.  Pupils  dislike  the 
dull  minutiae  of  << exactly  where;"  they  tire  of  drilling  over 
hard  names  and  meaningless  figures;  they  leave  to-day's 
*< state"  or  <* map-lesson,"  and  forget  it  before  to-morrow's  can 
be  put  by  its  side  ready  for  comparison;  they  have  yet  to 
learn  by  experience  that  absolute  knowledge  is  of  little  worth- 
And  the  teacher  must  take  scholars  and  books  as  he  finds 
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them;  those  veiy  igooranty  and  these  of  necemty  very  in* 
complete,  and  with  such  materials  work  out  the  desired  re- 
sults as  best  be  can. 

Bat  bow  to  do  it?  There  are  various  means  designed  to 
aid  in  the  learning  of  Place.  Many  school  geographies  are 
constructed  with  special  reference  to  this  point,  but  if  left  to 
themselves  such  books  must  fail  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
•♦Perpetual  vigilance"  in  the  teacher  is  the  price  of  success 
in  this,  as  of  safety  in  other  things.  The  student  gets  the 
material  from  the  book,  he  learns  the  long  list  of  rivers, 
mountains  and  cities;  now  be  must  distinguish  them,  point 
them  out  singly,  tell  where  they  are,  compare  their  distance 
and  direction.  It  is  better  yet,  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  in- 
terested in  learning  something  else  about  them;  indeed  this 
work  should  always  be  in  progress. 

The  position  of  places  once  found  out,  nothing^e^  it  like 
map-drawing  on  paper,  black-board,  or  globe.  If  the  pupil 
knows  New  England  well  enough  to  make  a  recognizable 
map  of  it,  he  will  never  say  that  Boston  is  west  of  Hartford, 
or  that  the  Merrimac  River  runs  into  Long  Island  Sound. 
And  if  this  ability  is  valuable  in  respect  to  a  region  in  which 
lies  all  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  world,  how  much  more 
is  it  so  in  respect  to  states  he  has  never  visited,  an^  countries 
beyond  the  sea  which  he  never  will  visit.  This  is  a  slow 
work;  a  river,  a  state,  a  division,  a  continent  at  a  time;  and 
the  end  is  not  accomplished  until  both  continents,  with  their 
large  rivers,  high  mountains,  and  great  towns,  their  relative 
length  and  breadth  and  area  are  literally  <' engraved"  on  the 
memory.  He  can  not  of  course  be  expected  to  map  down, 
or  to  know  every  particular  town  and  river;  this  is  to  be  the 
unfinishable  work  of  his  life. 

Map-drawing  to  this  extent  makes  if.  necessary  to  know 
quite  exactly  the  position  of  many  places,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  use  of  the  circles  of  the  earth  and  the  ability  to  read 
latitude  and  longitude  are  essential.  There  are  few  people 
Who  do  not  hesitate  when  attempting  to  tell,  even  from  the 
map,  where  a  place  is;  and  this  is  a  point  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers.  There  are  two  ways  of  locating  Boston. 
^  tt  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  on  Massachusetts 
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Bay,"  and  "It  is  in  42°  21'  north  latitude,  and  71°  4'  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich."  Often  and  for  many  purposes 
the  first  is  enough,  but  it  gives  no  such  clue. to  the  situation 
of  Boston  as  wonld  enable  one  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
New  York  or  St  Louis. 

By  using  the  map  the  student  may  have  come  to  know  the 
direction  of  these  places  from  each  other,  but  he  can  hardly 
have  any  idea  of  their  distance,  nor  can  he  accurately  repre- 
sent either.  He  must  find  a  basis  for  an  exact  comparison 
by  observing  which  way,  and  how  far  each  is  from  the  same 
great  fixed  circles.  But  nothing  is  more  dry  and  difficult  than 
■  to  commit  to  memory  these  numerical  details  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  common  mind  to  retain  ab« 
solutely  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  many  places.  What 
the  scholar  wants  then  is  the  ability  to  read  very  readily  this 
"alphabet  of  place,"  and  the  habit  of  doing  so  whenever  his 
attention  is  directed  to  any  geographical  fact  Let  his  maps 
be  drawn  with  constant  regard  to  accuracy  in  this  respect, 
and  he  will  have  unconsciously  acquired  a  correct  practical 
knowledge  of  location.  He  will  rarely  be  at  fault  in  telling 
the  countries  crossed  by  any  great  meridian  or  parallel. 

Another  invaluable  aid  in  securing  this  general  yet  exact 
knowledge,  is  the  artificial  globe.  Of  course  the  world  must 
be  studied  in  detail,  but  there  should  be  a  perpetual  reference 
to  the  whole.  The  scholar  who  knows  London  only  on  the 
map  of  England,  can  hardly  find  it  on  the  globe,  and  he  finds 
Spain  and  China  taken  separately  quite  unlike  the  Spain 
and  China  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  continent  For  this 
purpose  drawing  on  a  globe  as  well  as  on  slate  and  board 
will  be  found  great  assistance.  The  outlines  learned  in  parts 
will  thus  be  brought  together  in  their  trae  relative  position 
and  proportion,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  land  and  water 
more  securely  fixed  in  the  mind  than  by  only  looking  at  a 
(Hinted  globe. 

Again,  it  may  be  repeated,  the  location  of  places  can  not 
be  separated  from  the  study  of  other  parts  of  geography. 
It  is,  in  one  sense,  the  beginning,  but  it  can  not  be  learned 
by  itself,  finished,  and  left  for  something  else;  it  is  the  ac- 
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companiment  and  helper  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  to  be  done  habitually.  A  volcano  is  in  eruption;  a 
ship  is  wrecked;  a  battle  is  fought;  a  mine  discovered;  a 
city  built;  remarkable  phenomena  are  observed ;  our  interests 
or  our  culture  leads  us  to  value  the  item ;  and  our  first  ques- 
tion is — where?  Where  before  when^  before  why,  before  how. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  schools  will  at  best  but  lay  the 
foundation,  arouse  interest  Let  the  mind  properly  work, 
and  prepare  the  child  to  be  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
daily  student  of  geography  to  the  end  of  his  life. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

BT  REV.  E.  P.  BOND. 

It  will  be  my  object  now  to  point  out  some  of  the  mis- 
takes which  are  committed,  often  unconsciously,  by  teachers 
in  the  school-room. 

Little  errors  seriously  vitiate  what  is  good  in  the  main. 
Little  mistakes  may  do  much  mischief  in  so  delicate  a  work 
as  the  control  of  a  school. 

1.  One  mistake  that  is  made  is  neglect  to  see  that  scholars 
are  properly  employed  when  not  engaged  in  recitation.  K 
a  class  of  children  are  dismissed  from  the  recitation-seat  and 
another  called,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher  to  say, ''  Let  me 
see  all  now  in  their  seats  engaged  in  doing  something."  It 
is  good  advice;  but  children  are  not  to  be  expected  to  emploj^ 
their  time  to  the  best  advantage  without  something  more 
definite  than  this.  A  few  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  may 
judiciously  use  their  time  without  minute  and  specific  direc- 
tions; but  the  great  majority  need  some  special  supervision 
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and  advice  in  reference  to  how  they  shall  employ  their  time. 
A  teacher  must  care  for  all  the  minate  details  of  the  Rchool- 
room,  or  he  will  not  succeed.  He  must  not  only  have  an  or- 
der of  recitations,  but  an  order  of  study  and  employment. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  hap-hazard.  Avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  appearance  of  a  sterrif  mechanical^  machine-like 
order  of  things,  there  should,  nevertheless,  be  in  his  mind  not 
only  a  general  plan,  but  a  detailed  plan  for  the  day's  work, 
developing  a  cheerful  systematic  adherence  to  the  work.  In 
this  way  much  mischief  and  disorder  will  be  prevented,  and 
the  old  adage  respecting  an  ounce  of  prevention  suggests  a 
most  valuable  hint  to  the  teacher.  It  is  this  failure  fully  to 
grasp  the  minute  details  of  the  work  in  the  school-room  that 
is  one  source  of  trouble  in  the  management  of  a  school. 
Hence,  when  a  class  is  not  occupied  in  recitation,  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  assign  them  some  definite  employment, 
if  possible. 

2.  Another  mistake  made  is  in  failing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  departure  from  propriety  and  a  violation  of  right.  I 
once  heard  of  a  police  justice,  whose  invariable  sentence 
against  an  offender  arraigned  before  him  was  said  to  be, 
"seven  dollars  and  costs,"  whatever  the  offense  was.  If  what 
report  said  of  his  honor  be  true,  the  example  is  not  a  good 
one  for  the  teacher  to  copy. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  sbme  teachers  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  affixing  a  penalty  to  every  violation  of  propriety  as  well 
as  every  transgression  of  moral  principle.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  certain  teachers  whose  early  efforts  gave 
promise  of  success  incur  the  dislike  of  their  pupils.  They 
are  most  excellent  and  exemplary  persons,  the  exact  pattern 
of  precision  and  propriety,  but  for  some  mysterious  reason 
when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  school  there  is  a  re- 
pulsion instead  of  an  attraction  excited.  They  aim  at  perfect 
propriety  in  the  school-room;  inflict  many  penalties  to  secure 
it;  are  sure  to  have  a  great  many  pupils  that  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with ;  and  have  to  sigh  often  that  it  falls  to  their 
lot  to  encounter  such  incorrigible  children. 

It  seems  at  first  a  mystery  that  they  do  not  succeed.    But 
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if  you  sit  down  and  observe  the  coarse  of  events  in  their 
school-room,  you  soon  detect  the  secret.  James  loses  two 
credits  for  not  standing  erect  through  the  recitation;  Susan 
must  deduct  one  credit  for  getting  out  of  position  in  her  seat; 
while  Fannie  contrives  to  whisper  to  her  neighbor  with  im- 
punity, and  William  slily  shows  three  or  four  school-mates 
a  comic  picture,  at  which  they  laugh  and  are  reproved,  while 
the  real  rogue  is  unsuspected.  Now  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  a  teacher  will  always  detect  every  violation  of  order. 
But  if  mere  departures  from  propriety  are  punished  as  crimi- 
nal offenses,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  every  opportunity 
will  be  taken  to  commit  these  more  serious  offenses.  The 
man  who  was  fined  for  violating  law  when  he  was  really  in- 
nocent, only  showed  what  is  in  human  nature,  when  he  de- 
clared that  if  he  was  punished  for  crime  when  he  was  not 
guilty,  he  would  do  what  was  wrong;  for  he  would  not  pay 
a  fine  and  not  do  the  deed.  There  is  nothing  that  will  do 
more  to  break  down  the  influence  of  a  teacher  and  strip  him 
of  his  prestige,  than  the  violation  of  the  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive sentiments  of  justice  in  the  bosom  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  must  recollect  that  these  sentiments  of  justice  are 
written  on  every  child's  heart  by  the  finger  of  the  Eternal 
Creator,  and  the  hand-writing  should  never  be  marred  by  any 
act  of  his. 

It  is  a  teacher's  business  to  inculcate  propriety,  but  never 
to  do  any  thing  that  shall  lead  pupils  to  think  that  he  esti- 
mates a  mere  conventional  propriety  of  the  place  as  impor- 
tant as  one  of  the  ten  commandments.  If  a  boy  through 
negligence  or  thoughtlessness  holds  his  book  wrong,  or  as- 
sumes an  ungraceful  and  improper  position,  the  teacher  may 
do  him  a  great  kindness  in  correcting  him,  for  the  formation 
of  good  habits  in  these  matters  is  important.  But  it  can  be 
done  by  a  look  of  the  eye,  a  motion  of  the  hand,  or  at  most 
a  kind  word,  much  better  than  by  inflicting  a  penalty. 
To  be  continued* 
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COMPOSITION. 

A' SUBSCRIBER  asks  at  what  age  pupils  should  commence 
writing  composition,  and  also  for  some  hints  in  relation  to 
the  exercise.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  it  has 
not  received  deserved  attention  in  our  schools.  We  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  pupils  may  not  be  able  to  compose 
readily  and  intelligently  at  the  proper  age  for  leaving  school, 
and  unless  they  can  do  so  they  are  not  properly  educated. 
Every  person  who  intends  to  occupy  any  position  of  impor- 
tance or  respectability,  should  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter; 
yet  how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  can  do  this  on  leaving 
scbooL 

But  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  few  practical  hints,  and  hope 
some  of  our  readers  will  give  us  their  views,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  if  aught  can  be  said  or  done  to  awaken  more  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  so  lead  to  better  results  than  we  have  yet 
met  with  in  most  schools. 

1.  Commence  Early. — As  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  write 
or  print  words  upon  their  slates  they  may  begin  to  compose 
sentences.  These  of  course  must  be  simple  at  first,  and  some 
faiTiiliar  subject  must  be  given — a  subject  in  which  the  chil- 
dren will  feel  an  interest.  Let  us  suppose  a  teacher  has  four 
or  five  pupils  whom  he  wishes  to  initiate  into  the  art  of  com* 
position — a  term,  by  the  way,  which  it  may  not  be  best  or 
necessary  to  use  with  beginners.  At  first  the* teacher  maj 
hold  a  familiar  conversation  with  them,  and  by  kindness  and 
gentle  ways  induce  them  to  express  their  thoughts  on  some 
common  subject.  We  will  suppose  "Horse"  to  be  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  step  may  be  a  sort  of  object  lesson  in  whidi 
the  teacher  shall,  by  appropriate  questions,  awaken  interest 
and  thought.  As  a  next  step  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to 
write  upon  their  slates  something  about  a  horse,  and  then  be 
called  to  read  aloud  what  they  have  written.  The  result 
may  be  something  as  follows: 

William. — I  saw  a  white  horse  this  morning. 

Mary. — A  horse  can  run  very  fast 

Thomas. — My  father  has  a  lame  horse. 
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John. — The  horse  is  called  an  animal  and  he  is  very  useful. 

Sarah. — A  horse  eats  hay  and  oats. 

Of  courise  these  first  exercises,  as  written  by  the  pupils,  may 
contain  errors,  but  if  some  tbonght  or  idea  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed, one  important  step  has  been  taken.  The  errors  may 
be  pointed  out,  and  the  pupils  by  kind  words  be  encouraged 
to  further  effort,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  write  several 
sentences.  And  they  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  it.  The 
exercise  may  be  called  "sentence  building.'^  They  maybe 
told  that  sentences  are  made  of  words,  and  words  of  letters. 

2.  Always  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  a  subject. — Friend- 
ship, Temperance,  Charity,  Virtue,  &c.,  are  all  excellent  sub- 
jects, but  not  at  all  suitable  as  themes  for  beginners  in  com- 
position writing.  Under  this  bead  we  would  say  briefly,  give 
some  subject  about  which  you  may  reasonably  expect  tbe 
pupils  to  have  some  thoughts  or  ideas,  and  then  lead  them  to 
express  their  own  ideas  in  their  own  way,  always  encourag- 
ing them  in  the  use  of.  simple  language.  These  simple  ex- 
ercises for  beginners  may  be  given  every  day. 

8.  For  more  advanced  pupils  a  regular  exercise  in  compod^ 
tion  may  be  required  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks. — Occa- 
sionally let  them  be  required  to  write  a  letter  in  which  they 
may  give  a  description  of  some  place  or  object  of  interest  to 
them.  An  account  of  some  visit  or  journey,  a  description  of 
the  town  in  which  they  live,  or  of  the  school  they  attend,  etc., 
may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  letter.  Let  them  be  taught  how 
and  where  to  commence  and  end  a  letter,  how  to  fold  and 
superscribe  it,  &c. 

4.  Occasionally  make  the  re-writing  of  some  story  a  compo' 
sition  exercise. — On  one  day  read  to  the  school  some  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  story,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
they  are  to  re-produce  the  same  at  a  future  time  in  their  own 
words.  This  will  be  both  an  interesting  and  useful  aid  in 
tbe  right  direction,  and  if  a  pupil  can  write  out  the  substance 
of  some  story  he  has  heard  read  or  narrated,  he  will  find  fio 
difficulty  in  taking  more  advanced  steps. 

5.  Give  a  few  words  to  be  incorporated  into  sentences. — 
This  may  be  a  daily  exercise,  given  to  occupy  time  that 
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might  otherwise  be  spent  in  idleness  or  mischief.  For  be* 
ginners  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  place  a  few  words  oa 
the  blackboard  and  request  the  pupils  to  write  as  many  sen* 
tences  as  there  are  words,  having  one  of  the  words  in  each 
sentence.  For  young  pupils  such  words  as  dog,  horse,  kite, 
kitten,  doU,  &c.,  may  be  used.  More  advanced  pupils  may 
go  farther  and  incorporate  several  designated  words  into  one 
sentence.  This  will  prove  a  useful  daily  exercise  for  occupy** 
ing  the  '< spare  moments"  which  most  pupils  have.  Let  qs 
suppose  the  teacher  places  upon  the  blackboard  in  the  morn^ 
Ing  the  following  words :  ^  pleasant,  improve,  scholar,  timet 
morning."  It  is  understood  that  the  older  pupils  are  to  write 
or  ^* build"  a  sentence  from  these  words,  and  that  the  sen* 
tences  are  to  be  read  before  the  school  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  We  will  imagine  two  of  the  sentences  to  be  as  fol* 
lows:  ^ It  is  a  pleasant  morning,  and  every  good  scholar 
should  strive  to  improve  his  time  in  learning  useful  lessons." 
*<  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  scholar  going  to  school  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  desire  to  improve  his  time  in  studying  the 
lessons  of  the  day."  Exercises  of  this  kind  may  be  extended^ 
and  they  will,  as  we  know  from  experience,  prove  very  useful 
and  interesting. 

But  we  must  defer  additional  hints  for  a  future  time.  If 
the  simple  suggestions  already  given  shall  prove  of  service  to 
any  we  shall  be  glad. 


For  fhe  OoBunon  School  JoaraaL    ^ 
LOVE  OF  TRUTH. 

What  is  more  beautiful,  more  elevating  than  Truth  ?  Look 
where  we  will  among  the  works  of  nature  and  our  admiration 
is  called  forth  by  the  perfection  and  symmetry  of  objects 
which  many  pass  by  unnoticed,  not  dreaming  of  beauty  in 
them.  At  every  step  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  we 
meet  new  proofs  of  one  creating  hand  ordering  every  thing 
in  strictest  accordance  with  the  laws  of  science.  That  which 
seemed  but  chaos  we  see  to  be  but  part  of  one  harmonious 
whole.     That  which  seemed  too  great  to  be  measured  or  too 
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small  to  be  measared,  is  balanced,  is  perfect.  Without  fail- 
ure,  without  turning  aside,  without  overpassing,  the  planets 
move  on  in  their  orbits,  the  seasons  pass  in  order,  the  wealth 
of  the  mines,  the  treasures  of  science  are  opened  to  man. 

*<Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  roan;"  what  man  would  ask 
it?  His  fellow«mGLn  in  whom  he  trusts  makes  him  a  promise; 
becoming  a  better  man,  he  sees  his  promise  to  be  wrong  and 
retracts  it;  or  becoming  a  worse  man  repudiates  it,  or  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  per- 
form it;  but  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  the  waves  ebb  and  flow 
as  ever- since  the  creation.  No  such  contingency  hangs  over 
the  fertility  of  his  fields,  or  over  the  tides  that  bear  hither 
and  thither  his  merchandise. 

One  has  said  he  would  respect  a  person  who  should  dailj 
take  from  its  cushion  and  replace  a  pin.  In  things  small  or 
great  we  instinctively  give  our  respect  to  regularity  and 
punctuality,  to  truth  in  manner  and  in  time;  especially,  it 
nay  be,  as  ej^ponents  of  Truth  in  duty,  for  many  acknowl- 
edge obligations,  who  yet  seem  to  think  there  is  no  need  of 
exactness  or  punctuality  in  their  discharge. 

What  but  Right  and  Light  is  Truth  ?  Perfection  in  na- 
ture, in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  oratory,  in  authorship,  in 
grt  of  whatever  branch,  claims  our  admiration.  Yes,  more, 
we  demand  this  perfection ;  the  simplest  and  the  most  elab- 
orate work  alike  must  in  some  way  be  the  vehicle  of  Trutbi 
or  it  is  a  failure. 

How  we  admire  one  who  in  the  common  interchange  of 
thought  speaks  his  native  language  fluently,  correctly  and 
gracefully,  for  this  alone. 

That  all  this  may  be,  the  love  of  Truth  must  be  the  guid- 
ing influence.  In  what  does  he  excel  who  loves  not  the  ob- 
ject of  his  labors  ?  To  whom  does  the  world  owe  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  sculpture,  painting,  music?  There  is  something 
grand  in  absorbing  devotion  to  one  aim,  whatever  it  be;  how 
much  more  if  that  aim  be  worthy,  if  its  advancement  be  also 
the  advancement  of  the  Right. 

What  better  can  be  our  work  than  to  cultivate  in  ourselves 
the  love  of  truth,  and  by  all  the  influence  we  can  exert  to 
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win  those  about  us  to  the  same  love?  Teach  the  little  one 
to  admire  the  bird,  the  flower,  the  sea-shell,  the  snow-crystali 
the  beautiful  every  where,  to  copy  the  right  in  every  labor,  to 
be  true  in  form,  time,  intent,  word,  deed;  true  to  man,  to 
Ood. 
A  little  less  of  gloomy  repining,  of  useless  fault-finding. 

"A  better  lesson  we  are  taaght,  by  the  lUies  of  the  field, 
A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  heaven — ^which  tell  ns  in  their  flight, 
Of  One  that  tfaroagh  the  desert  air  for  erer  gnides  them  right." 

October,  1862.  K. 


For  the  Common  Sohod  Jonmal. 
WORDS  IN  EARNEST. 

There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  our  common  schools: 
this  no  one  will  deny  who  considers  for  a  moment  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  wh6  for  six  hours  every  day  are  gath- 
ered together  in  our  school-rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing that  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
life. 

It  becomes  then  a  question  of  great  moment — ^^  How  shall 
the  essential  branches  be  most  successfully  taught?*'  To 
begin  at  the  starting  point — what  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read?  A  child  comes  into  school  for  the 
first  time,  we  will  say,  at  four  years  of  age;  he  knows  usu- 
ally one  or  two  letters  of  the  alphabet.  How  can  we  best 
(best  means  soonest)  teach  him  to  read,  viz.:  how  can  we 
teach  him  to  call  words  correctly  in  the  shortest  possible  time? 
Children  usually  remain  in  our  public  schools  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  In  these  years  they  must  learn  a  great  deal  to 
fit  them  for  the  business  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities.  To  learn  to  read  is  the  first  step;  this 
is  essential  to  an  introduction  to  any  and  all  other  branches 
of  study — true  children  learn  much  from  oral  instruction — 
but  to  any  thing  like  study,  reading  must,  as  we  have  said^ 
be  the  introduction.  When  we  say  learn  to  read,  we  mean 
simply  to  pronounce  words  correctly.  The  method  which 
has  been  adopted  for  years  and  years  agone  has  been  to  teach 
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first  of  all  the  twenty-six  characters  which  go  to  make  up 
out  language.  These  have  been  taught  from  A  to  Z,  in  time 
varying  from  two  weeks  to  as  many  years,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  Within 
a  few  years  the  word  system,  so  called,  has  been  introduced. 
Of  its  success  permit  us  to  say  a  word.  It  is  said  that  chil- 
dren will  learn  a  word  of  three  or  four  letters  as  quickly  as 
a  single  letter.  This  we  know  to  be  true.  The^  and^  but^ 
catij  homCy  6ic^  can  be  learned  very  readtly  by  taking  one  or 
two  words  at  a  lesson.  Print  the  word  upon  the  blackboard, 
require  the  pupils  to  print  it  upon  the  slate.  This  they  will 
easily  and  cheerfully  do,  and  after  one  or  two  lessons  the 
word  is  fixed— they  know  it  whenever  and  wherever  they  see 
it.  This  is  so  much  gained ;  it  pleases  the  children  to  be  able 
to  call  a  word  readily;  they  like  it  better  than  calling  simf^y 
a  single  letter.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  really  know 
the  word.  ''That  is  cat,"  said  a  little  boy  pointing  to  the 
letter  "a,"  "for  Miss  C.  said  so ;"  and  it  was  hard  to  convince 
bim  that  it  was  not  so.  Children  fall  into  errors  of  this  kind 
from  want  of  care.  We  have  seen  pupils  who  had  learned 
<me  word  a  day  for  four  or  five  weeks,  who  at  the  end  of  that 
time  could  read  a  little  story  prepared  by  their  teacher,  and 
lead  it  correctly.  From  observation  and  experience  we 
should  say  emphatically,  begin  with  words.  Teach  many  of 
the  principal  words  in  common  use  before  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet at  all.  Then  should  it  be  found  that  the  children  do  not 
know  the  letters,  (strange  as  it  may  appear  they  will  know 
nearly  all  of  them,)  teach  the  alphabet  thoroughly.  Teach 
A,  B,  C,  &c.,  simply  as  letters — ^as  you  would  teach  that  the 
sides,  ends,  top  and  bottom  boards  when  fastened  together 
make  a  box,  so  6,  and  o^  and  x,  when  put  together,  make  the 
word  box.  Teach  the  pupils  to  spell  the  words  they  have 
learned  to  read.  One  great  advantage  of  this  plan,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  interest  thus  awakened  at  the  start. 

But  learning  to  read  is  no  easy  matter.  The  hill  of  science 
is  hard  to  climb,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  ascent  are  by  no 
means  the  easiest.  Patient  persevering  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  hard  work  on  that  of  the  pupil,  are  abso- 
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lately  essential;  and  the  question  often  arises  in  my  owh 
mind  whether  we  are  not  thinking  too  mnch  of  the  appear" 
once  of  our  schools,  and  too  little  of  real  progress.     To  sit 
np  and  behave  well,  especially  for  the  eye  of  visitors,  is  the 
lesson  which  too  many  of  our  little  children  learn  at  schooli 
a  long,  long  time  before  they  learn  to  read.     The  former  les- 
ion is  well,  but  <Hhis  ought  ye  to  have  done,  yet  by  no  means 
to  leave  the  other  undone."     We  are  too  apt  to  undervalue 
the  time  of  little  children  in  our  primary  schools.     It  is  often 
their  best  time  for  learning.     At  all  events,  from  experience 
and  observation  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  children  in 
our  public  schools  ought  to  learn  to  call  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables  well;  to  county  add^  subtract^  and  multiply  (mentally 
of  course)  during  'the  first  two  years  they  spend  at  school* 
This  is  as  much  time  as  they  can  afford  to  give  to  these  topics ; 
— ^understand  us  now  as  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the  pu- 
pils in  our  public  schools,  not  of  those  whose  parents  expect 
them  to  remain  in  school  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  no 
special  object  beyond,  except  it  may  be  to  squander  the 
money  they  have  toiled  for  a  lifetime  to  acquire :  we  mean 
the  '^.children  of  the  people,"  those  who  have  their  own  living 
to  earn — they  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  day  of  school  life. 
These  children  at  six  or  eight  years  of  age  should  enter  oar 
intermediate  schools,  and  having  previously  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  seems  to   us  to  belong  to  the  primary 
schools,  they  are  prepared  to  begin  study  in  earnest.     Writ- 
ten arithmetic,  essential  geography  (don't  smile,  we  mean  just 
this,  and  nothing  more)  now  demand  attention.     Reading 
and  spelling  are  of  course  continued;  but  f)ermit  us  to  ex- 
plain essential  geography.    By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  learn 
the  name  and  location  of  every  stream  dignified  by  the  name 
of  river,  every  town  which  can  boast  of  a  church  or  school- 
house,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  dwellings — we  mean 
the  United  States  and  their  capitals,  the  large  rivers,  large 
cities  and  towns,  towns  remarkable  for  historical  associations! 
the  principal  railroads;  the  geography  of  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  way,  though  perhaps  not  so  thoroughly:  to  this 
•boald  be  added  the  large  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans  of  the 
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world,  and  yoa  have  essential  geography.  Bat  to  keep  a  boy 
who  has  only  six  or  eight  years  of  school  life  trying  to  learn 
book  geography  as  it  is  commonly  taaght,  seems  to  us  not 
merely  nonsense,  but  a  downright  wrong.  Beading,  spellings 
and  practical  arithmetic^  are  the  essentials  to  a  common 
school  education;  teach  a  little  geography,  a  little  history, 
and  a  very  little  grammar,  but  let  these  be  the  branches  to 
which  the  energies  of  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  directed. 

Make  every  thing  practical.  Let  reading  be  learning  to 
call  words,  rather  than  rhetorical  display — ^spelling,  learning 
to  write  words  in  common  use;  let  arithmetic  teach  practical 
examples,  not  merely  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  When  Mr.  B.  takes  John  into  his  store,  he 
wishes  him  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  bill  neatly  and  rapidly, 
to  tell  instantly  how  much  twenty  pounds  of  meal  will  cost 
at  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  not  that  he  should  be  able  to  go 
through  a  form  of  explanation  which  astonishes  so  many  vis- 
itors in  our  public  schools,  who  may  well  wonder,  not  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils,  but  at  the  amazing  glibness  of  their 
tongues. 

In  this  way,  that  is,  by  practical  teaching,  can  our  schools 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  great  end  for  which  they  are  es- 
tablished. 

Among  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  employed  in 
this  state,  there  are  many  of  earnestness  and  capability — 
many  who  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work  for  the  rising 
generation.  Some  are  in  our  cities,  in  large  schools,  known, 
understood,  and  respected,  whose  plans,  great  and  successful, 
are  copied  by  others,  and  made  by  them  successful ;  many 
are  in  our  country  towns  laboring  just  as  faithfully  so  far  as 
their  work  extends,  but  whose  praise  is  not  in  the  school- 
rooms simply  because  they  are  not  known.  To  these,  to  all 
we  would  say,  "Tell  us  how  it  is  done;"  what  is  the  secret 
of  your  success?  One  teacher  is  eminently  successful  in  one 
department  of  instruction,  another  in  another.  Why  not 
make  your  knowledge  useful  to  others?  The  machinery 
by  which  mind  works  upon  mind  is  not  patented.  Why,  then, 
keep  your  plans  to  yourselves?  why  not  make  them  known 
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for  the  benefit  of  others?  True,  no  teacher  can  copy  another 
exactly,  bat  a  thorough  auccessfal  teacher  can  do  much  for 
others  by  stating  means  employed  by  which  success  is  at- 
tained. As  well  might  we  place  upon  our  school-houses  the 
factory  notice,  <<No  admittance  without  permission  from  the 
proprietor,''  as  to  pursue  the  course  adopted  by  some  of  our 
Connecticut  teachers.  They  have  no  information  to  give  to 
othejrs,  and  ask  no  help  from  others — ^'^  every  man  for  himself," 
they  say. 

The  best  and  surest  avenue  for  communicating  and  secur- 
ing  information  is  through  the  Common  School  Journal.  It 
is  of  course  taken  for  granted  that  all  earnest,  successful 
teachers  are  subscribers  at  least,  and  many  of  them  contrib- 
utors to  our  educational  journal.  We  do  not  of  course  in- 
clude those  who  know  every  thing  there  is  to  be  learned  about 
teaching,  but  those  who  while  discharging  faithfully  every 
known  duty,  are  ever  on  the  alert,  ready  to  embrace  a  better 
way,  and  to  carry  out  any  plan  better  or  more  successful  than 
their  own.  Why  not  furnish  to  others  your  own  plans? 
Why  not  help  those  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  years  of  ex- 
perience, that  they  instead  of  arriving  at  success  by  long  and 
damaging  experiments,  may  come  up  and  walk  by  your  side 
cheerfully  and  hopefully,  knowing  the  way?  This  is  no  self- 
ish work.  We  are  dealing  with  that  which  is  immortal,  and 
while  ignorance  is  sin,  is  not  the  sin  of  withholding  knowl- 
edge of  the  better  way  a  still  greater  sin  ?  So  it  seems  to  us. 
Every  burden  thrown  ofi*  by  the  inexperienced  because  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  alone,  witnesses,  against  the  successful. 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  the  successful  teachers  every  where 
to  come  up  to  this  work  in  earnest  Teach  with  all  your  en- 
ergies, and  while  striving  for  the  best  way  for  yourselves,  do 
not  forget  the  inexperienced  but  not  less  zealous  workers  who 
are  so  often  tempted  to  forsake  their  work,  and  to  leave  their 
high  mission  unfulfilled,  for  want — ^not  of  zeal,  but  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Bhovlder  to  aboalder,  hand  to  hand. 
Each  to  the  other  true; 

In  this  great  work  as  brothers  stand. 
Keeping  the  end  in  Tiew. 


90  Oood  Thicken. 

Our  IJA  i«  giv«Q  ofl  here  on  earth, 

To  live  for  that  to  come, 
The  mind  is  of  immortal  birth, 

And  earth  is  not  its  home. 

Then  let  ns  work  with  all  our  might. 

Work  while  'tis  called  to^aj, 
Strong,  fidthfiil,  earnest  in  the  right, 

Let's  labor,  watcl^  and  pray. 

Nbw  Haven,  Febraary  4th,  1663.  Nsllib  C.  C. 


CoNNECTicuTi  Febraary,  1863, 

Mr.  Editor:  It  i^  really  unfair  for  roe  to  withhold  iDy  ooq- 
tributiona  from  the  Common  School  Journal. 

One  possessing  snch  valuable  experienoe,  and  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  power  of  mind  ought  to  be  willing 
to  stoop  and  help  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 

But  to  speak  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  do  my  part 
in  sustaining  the  Journal,  and  if  I  can  write  any  thing  ac- 
ceptable I  shall  cheerfully  do  so. 

It  has  not  been  my  indifference,  but  because  I  am  in  diffi- 
dence that  has  kept  me  from  contributing  before,  though  I 
did  not  suppose  you  were  in  want  of  writers.  Your  first  ar« 
tide  in  the  February  number  convinces  roe  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  many  more  letters  from  teachers. 

You  say,  ^'will  you  give  it  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
thoughts  about  your  daily  work— what  sort  of  a  person  a 
teacher  should  be."  I  answer,  I  will  try  to  give  my  idea  of 
a  good  teacher. 

One  who  offers  his  services  to  the  public  as  an  instructor 
of  youth  should  himself  be  well  informed.  His  mind  should 
be  a  store-house  of  valuable  knowledge,  arranged  with  such 
order  that  he  can  easily  find  and  bring  forth  any  facts  which 
circumstances  may  call  for.  He  should  be  fitted  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  that  old  as  well  as  young 
may  be  benefited  by  his  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

His  influence  in  the  community  should  be  such  that  bis 
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pupils  cmi  not  fail  to  observe  the  respect  wil^  which  be  is 
treated  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

He  should  exercise  self-control— have  ail  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind  in  complete  subjection. 

How  many  weaken  their  influence  by  giving  way  to  pas- 
sion, thus  lowering  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whoiti 
theyishould  be  an  example  in  all  goodness. 

How  different  the  effect  on  a  school  when  the  governor 
thereof  shows  by  his  looks  and  actions  that  punishment  give» 
him  no  savage  enjoyment,  because  affording  an  opportunity 
to  let  out  the  pent  up  fires  of  passion  shining  through  his 
face;  but  that  it  is  inflicted  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  of- 
fenders and  those  who  have  witnessed  his  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  school. 

If  teachers  and  parents  so  used  the  rod  of  correction  as  to 
convince  the  offending  that  not  passion  but  kindness  called 
for  punishment,  would  we  not  see  more  well  behaved  and 
orderly  children  and  youth? 

A  good  teacher  should  possess  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Great  Teacher  and  should  be  a  professed  believer  in  Hinol. 
As  he  is  in  daily  contact  with  beings  who  have  the  germ  of 
immortality  within  them,  whose  existence  is  never  to  eudf 
and  whose  future  depends  on  the  characters  which  they  form 
this  side  the  boundary  of  our  earthly  life,  he  should  be  ex-> 
eeedingly  careful  to  avoid  saying  or  doing  aught  that  will  be 
as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  true  advancement.  He 
has  much  to  do  in  moulding  character,  and  by  his  words  and 
acts,  may  do  much  to  lead  his  pupils  to  love,  reverence  and 
obey  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  if  they  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  with  Christian  characters  what  a  blessing 
to  the  world  do  they  become;  taking  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  relates' to  human  progress,  throwing. their  energies  into 
the  work  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform  and  which  Providence 
calls  them  to,  they  do  not  a  little  towards  making  the  world 
a  better  and  happier  place.  The  good  teacher  so  walks  with 
his  pupils  that  they  perceive  that  one  thing  is  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  learning  or  culture;  that  he  esteems 
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most  highly  and  looks  most  admiringly  on  those  who  are  en* 
deavoring  to  keep  in  their  proper  places  before  God. 

Who  own  hiB  right  "to  every  sernce  they  can  pay/' 

And  make  it  their  "supreme  delight  to  hear  hiB  ^ctatee  and  obey." 

A  Teacher. 

OFFICIAL  DEPAKTMENT. 

March. — The  following  acts  are  required  of  school  officers 
this  month : 

The  Comptroller  of  Pablic  Acconnts  will  be  prepared  on 
the  first  day  of  this  month  to  dtvide  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  for  the  past  year.  Orders  will  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
different  towns  upon  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  school 
visitors,  in  form  prescribed,  that  the  schools  have  been  kept 
in  all  respects  according  to  law.  Any  school  visitor  making 
a  false  certificate  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  sixty  dollars.  If  any 
school  district  has  not  sustained  a  school  which  has  been  kept 
in  all  respects  according  to  law  for  at  least  six  months,  the 
school  visitors  should  state  such  fact,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enumerated  in  such  district 

All  districts  which  have  sustained  a  legal  school  for  six 
months,  that  do  not  receive  $35  from  the  state  fund  by  per 
capita  distribution,  are  to  receive  such  a  sum  from  the  income 
of  the  town  school  tax  and  town  deposit  fund  as  will,  with 
the  public  money  from  the  state  treasury,  make  the  sum  of 
fits.  The  balance  of  income  from  the  town  school  tax  and 
town  deposit  fund  must  be  distributed  on  or  before  the  4th 
day  of  March  to  the  several  school  districts,  and  parts  of 
school  districts,  within  the  limits  of  each  town,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  selectmen  and  school  visitors.  The  whole  of 
the  town  school  tax  must  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
mon schools  without  deviation  or  abatement,  and  the  towns 
are  to  account  and  pay  for  the  use  of  schools  an  amount 
equal  to  six  per  cent,  interest  of  the  town  deposit  fund,  though 
the  towns  may  have  loaned  this  fund  at  a  less  rate  of  interest 
than  six  per  cent  DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

Superiniendent  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  February  16th,  1863. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES. 

Thb  following  military  terms  should  be  familiar  to  alL  The  spell- 
ing, pronoimcing  and  defining  of  them  will  constitate  a  good  general 
exercise  in  school: 

Abatis.  Felled  trees  with  their  sharp  branches  placed  outward, 
and  so  interlaced  as  to  present  an  irregular  and  thick  row  of  pointed 
stakes  towards  the  enemj. 

Accoutrements.  A  word  which  comprises  the  belts,  cartridge^ 
box,  bayonet-scabbard,  &c.,  of  a  soldier.  When  besides  these  he  has 
his  arms,  he  is  said  to  be  armed  and  accoutred. 

Adjutant.  The  regimental  staff  officer  who  assists  the  colonel  or 
other  commander  in  the  details  of  regimental  or  garrison  duty.  When 
serving  with  a  detachment  of  a  regiment  at  a  post,  he  is  called  a  post- 
adjutant  The  adjutant  is  usually  selected  from  the  rank  of  lieutenants^ 
and  receives  extra  pay  and  allowances.  He  receives  and  issues  or- 
ders, forms  the  daily  parade,  details  and  mounts  the  guards,  &c. 

Alignment.  The  straight  line  upon  which  troops  are  formed  in 
battle  order. 

Ambulance.  An  easy  carnage  or  litter  for  transporting  one  or 
more  wounded  men  from  the  field  to  a  hospital  or  other  place  where 
their  injuries  may  be  attended  to.  « 

Ambush^^^  \  ^  secret  station  in  which  men  lie  to  surprise  others. 

Approaches.  The  lines  of  intrenchment,  ditches,  &c,  by  which 
the  besiegers  approach  a  fortified  place.  The  principal  trenches  are 
called  the  first,  second  and  third  parallels. 

Apron.  A  piece  of  sheet  lead  used  to  cover  the  vent  of  a  cannon 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

Armament.    A  force  equipped  for  war. 

Armistice.    A  temporary  sus^nsion  of  hostilities. 

Armor.    Defensive  arms  for  tR  body. 

Armort.    a  place  in  which  arms  are  deposited  for  use. 

ARMSTRONa  Gun.  A  rifle  cannon  loaded  at  the  breech.  Its  pro- 
jectile is  made  of  cast  iron,  surrounded  by  two  leaden  rings  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cylindrical  part,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
grooves  when  it  is  forced  through  the  bore. 

Arsenal.  A  place  where  arms  are  made  and  repaired,  or  depos- 
ited, and  also  where  military  stores  are  kept 

Artillert.  Troops  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  the  cannon,  either 
in  the  field  or  in  fortifications.  They  are  armed  with  swords.  They 
are  divided  into  light  and  heavy  surtillery.  The  former  have  light 
guns  and  gun-carriages,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules.  The  latter  have  charge  of  siege 
and  other  heavy  guns.  The  artillery  usually  constitutes  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  force. 

Absemblt.  An  anny-call  beaten  upon  the  dram  for  assembling 
the  troops  by  company. 
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Banquette.  A  small  elevation  of  earth  inside  of  a  fort  upon 
which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  over  the  parapet 

Barbagan.  a  fortification  before  the  walls  of  a  town;  a  fortress 
at  the  end  of  a  bridge;  an  opening  in  a  wall  for  gans. 

Barbette  Guns.  Guns  fired  over  a  parapet  with  wide  range,  dis- 
tinguished from  guns  in  embrasure,  which  fire  through  a  narrow  cat 
in  the  embrasure,  and  with  a  limited  field  of  range. 

Bar-shot.    Two  half-bullets  connected  by  a  bar. 

Bastion.  In  fortifications  the  advanced  portion  of  a  regular  work 
consisting  of  two  faces,  enclosing  a  salient  angle  and  two  flanks. 

Battalia.    The  order  of  battle. 

Battalion.  A  bodj  of  infantry  of  two  or  more  companies  under 
one  commander. 

Battery.  The  frame,  mound  or  parapet  on  which  cannon  or  mor- 
tars are  mounted. 

Bayonet.  A  sharp  pointed  steel  dagger,  made  to  fit  upon  the  end 
of  a  musket,  as  an  additional  weapon. 

Bomb.  A  word  formerly  used  to  mean  a  shell,  such  as  is  thrown 
from  a  mortar.  When  mortars  or  Dahlgren  guns  are  fired  upon  a 
place  they  are  said  to  homhard  it 

Breach.  An  opening  made  by  cannon  in  a  wall  or  fort,  by  which 
infantry  troops  may  attack  it. 

Breastwork.  Any  wall  of  defence  breast  high  which  shelters  in- 
fantry in  loading  and  firing  upon  the  enemy. 

Breech.    The  extremity  of  a  gun  near  the  vent. 

Brevet.  An  honorary  commission  given  to  officers  for  meritorioos 
service,  but  not  affecting  the  lineal  rank  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

Brigade.    A  body  of  troops  consisting  of  two  or  three  regiments. 

Briqadier-general.  An  officer  who  commands  a  brigade.  The 
second  rank  in  our  service,  next  below  a  major-general  and  above  a 
colonel. 

To  he  c^inued. 


DWIGHT  ELY. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Barrett,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  in 
1859,  has  been  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his  class-mate,  Dwight 
Ely. 

When  Mr.  Ely  graduated  his  throat  and  lungs  were  so  weak  as  to 
make  immediate  teaching  impossible,  and  he  spent  two  years  in  trav- 
eling in  Florida  and  Cuba,  but  returned  to  Ck)nnecticut  in  1861,  still 
in  feeble  health.  From  that  time  his  disease— consumption — ^has  been 
making  slow  but  sure  progress,  and  he  died  on  Febraary  Ist,  at  his 
home  in  Cromwell,  i^ed  thirty«two. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  power  as  a  teacher,  and  had 
been  very  enthusiastic  and  suocessfiil  in  the  work.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him  that  he  could  not  at  once  go  on  with  it  after  lear* 
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ing  New  Britain,  and  for  two  years  he  believed  he  might  BtOl  be  able 
to  do  80.  But  he  at  last  came  to  see  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
recovery,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  meet  death  with  unusual  calm- 
ness and  resignation. 

His  Christain  character  through  many  years  of  culture  had  become 
a  noble  and  manly  one,  and  his  death  is  felt  by  his  friends  to  be  a  loss 
such  as  can  not  well  be  made  op,  and  they  are  only  consoled  by  the 
belief  that  the  promise  of  his  early  manhood  will  be  fulfilled  in  the 
other  life  on  which  he  has  entered. 


Normal  School. — The  next  term  of  this  institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  22d  of  April,  and  those  desirous  of  attending  should 
make  early  application  to  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain. 

In  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  nearly  forty  of 
the  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  are  subscribers  to 
the  Journal.  We  trust  they  will  not  have  occasion  to  regret  the  step. 
We  believe  it  is  wise  for  teachers  to  manifest  an  interest  in  their  edu- 
cational periodical  and  do  what  they  can  for  its  support  and  improve- 
ment 

We  are  informed  that  the  school  examiners  of  Indiana  have  voted 
to  add  5  per  cent,  to  the  standing  or  rank  of  certificates  of  all  candi- 
dates whom  they  examine  on  learning  that  they  are  subscribers  to  an 
educational  periodical,  and  we  believe  they  may  justly  and  safely  do 

BO. 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  certificate  given  to  teachers  in  Indiana: 
TEACHER'S  LICENSE. 


Statb  of  Ixdiaka,  )  ^ 


"  Common  Schoola—ihe  Bope  of  our  Oouniry,** 

County, 


haTine  presented  satisfactory  eyidence  of  good 
moral  character,  and  having  passed  an  examination  in  Orthograpy,  Beading,  Wnting 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  English  Grammar, 

with  the  result  indicated  in  the  annexed  grade,  is  hereby  licensed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  said  county  for  the  term  of  months  from  date. 

GRADB. 

Orthography,  Elementary  Rhetoric,  __ 

Beading,  History  of  the  United  States,  

Writing,  Physiology,  ■ 

Arithmetic,  Mental,  — — .  . 

Arithmetic,  Written,  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching,    

Geography,  __  Has  taught  year, 

£n^h  Grammar,  Takes  Educational  Journal. 

GENERAL  AYEBAGIL— Explanation. 

1.  General  Average  is  made  on  the  six  common  school  branches,  but  may  be  modi- 
fied by  other  evidences  of  professional  ability. 

2.  The  General  Average  determines  the  time  of  the  certificate;  §0  to  70  per  cent 
glvlns  6  months;  70  to  80, 12  months;  80  to  95. 18  months;  96  to  100,  24  months. 

S.  No  certificate  is  given  when  the  General  Average  is  under  60/or  the  per  cent,  in 
any  one  of  the  six  common  school  branches,  under  40. 

4.  By  resolution  of  Examiners'  Convention,  the  taking  of  an  educational  joBnud 
entitles  to  an  increase  of  General  Average,  6  per  cent. 

School  JBtaminer. 
186  . 


96  To  Correspondents. 

To  Correspondents. — ^We  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  cor- 
respondents, some  of  whose  articles  we  are  unable  to  insert  in  this 
number.  They  shall  receive  earlj  attention.  As  one  proof  of  inter- 
est in  the  Journal  we  may  state  that  the  number  of  well  written  com- 
munications received  within  the  last  three  months  are  three-fold  more 
than  for  anj  previous  term  of  the  same  length.  Good  practical  arti- 
cles will  always  be  acceptable. 

We  have  received  many  cheering  letters  from  subscribers  for  which 
we  heartily  thank  them.  One  excellent  teacher  writes:  "I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  pay  any  price  rather  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
'which  I  derive  from  the  Common  School  Journal.** 

We  hope  we  may  continue  the  Journal  without  being  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  an  increase  in  the  subscription  price.  We  shall  be  grateful  to 
any  of  our  friends  who  will  send  us  the  names  of  new  subscribers* 
It  is  not  necessary  that  payment  be  made  in  advance.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  our  subscribers  consult  their  own  convenience  in 
this  matter.  \ 

Our  friends  in  Hartford  have  done  nobly  and  furnished  us  with  a 
large  list  of  subscribers.  We  sincerely  thank  the  teachers  for  their 
kindly  interest  and  substantial  aid.  If  all  the  teachers  of  the  state 
would  imitate  their  example  the  Journal  would  receive  a  most  gener- 
ous support.     Next  to  the  city  of  Norwich  we  must  place  Hartford. 

4^  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  book  notices,  local 
items,  &&,  to  our  next. 

Correction. — ^In  our  last  we  stated  that  Elias  F.  Sanford  was  a 
member  of  the  28th  Connecticut  regiment.  We  are  informed  that  he 
is  in  the  2dd. 
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CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

CAMP'S  FBIMABT  aEOORAFHY, 

Prepared  to  acoompaoy  Mitchell's  Series  of  OntHne  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary 

Schools  and  Classes. 

CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  aEOaRAFHF, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell*s  Series  of  Ontline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Intermediate 
Schools  and  Classes.    Price  sixty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

l8t  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Gbographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

Sd.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  hj  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Gboorapht,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  students. 

5th.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  division, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6Ui.  A  Pronouncing. YoGABULART  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  HiaHER  aEOaRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitcheirs  Series  of  Ontline  Maps,  and  Resigned  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.  •  Price  $1.20. 
This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.    It  contains  a  eomplete  Key  to  the  Ontline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outline  cf  Physical  G^eography. 

CAMP'S  MAPFINO  PLATES, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.    Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Revised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the 

Connecticat  Stare  Normal  School,  and  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools.    Price, 

$16.00  per  set. 

The  above  works  furnish  a  greatly  improved  plan  of  instruction,  by  which  the 
use  of  the  Outline  Maps  is  systematized  and  simplified,  combined  with  appro- 
priate lessons  from  the  text-lxwk,  and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

The  maps  in  the  Geographies  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
to  which  tne  books  are  specially  adapted ;  the  Maps,  Keys,  Questions,  Descrip- 
tions of  Countries,  Review  Questions,  &c.,  being  given  in  their  appropriate  order, 
present  an  arrangement  of  text-books  in  perfect  harmony  with  tne  Outline  Maps. 

While  this  arrangement  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
the  Geographies  may  be  used  independently,  and  are  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  than  other  similar  text-books. 
^  The  Mapping  Plates  are  just  the  thing  for  map-drawing,  and  render  the  exer- 
cise easy  and  highly  beneficial. 

SHEBWOGB'S  WBITING  SFELLEB,  Price  ten  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  class  to  write  oat  lessons  in  spelling.  It  contains  directions 
for  markhig  errors,  <Scc.,  and  is  well  salted  to  the  wants  of  schools. 

Sherwood's  Speller  and  Fronounoer,  Price  ten  cents. 

This  book  contains  seventy  lessons  composed  of  words  in  common  use  and  of  difficult 
orthography.  Advanced  classes  will  find  it  verv  valaable.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage 
with  tne  Writing  Speller.  Copies  of  either  Speller  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  ten  cents. 

0.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Puhliihert. 

Habtford,  Oct,  1862. 


!•  The  School  and  Family  Chartti. 

By  Harcius  W1LLS05  ud  N.  A.  Calkins.    Twenty-twoln  Number.    Colored.    600IUii8tntioii«. 
Price  In  SheeU,  87.    Mounted,  on  Binder's  Board,  88.    Atlas  Form,  811  • 

n.  An  Accompanying'  Maanal  of  Instmetion  in  Objoct-Loiions. 

By  Habcius  Wauo9.    Price  81- 

III.  Willion'8  SeriM  of  School  and  Family  Roaderi. 

Fo.  full  Description  of  Willson's  Readers,  with  Notices,  and  Testimonials  from  loading:  >da 
eators,  see  our  Pamphlets  of  Educational  Bulletins,  64  pages,  double  column  lai«e  octaro,  Which 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Notices  of  the  Charts  and  Manual. 

The  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  published  in  this  country.— 3fas5.  Teacher. 

Will  all  who  read  these  notices  send  for  thetse  Charts,  and  ttse  them  ?  If  you  do,  our  word  for 
it,  you  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. — R.  1.  Schoolmnstrr. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  Charts  in  every  school -houMo  in  the  land. —  Conn.  School  Journal. 

The  most  attractive  and  beautiful  school  charts  ever  pubiishetl.  We  are  not  afraid  of  prais- 
ing the  Charts  and  Manual  too  highly.— Ma/n*  Teacher. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of  School  Charts  so  beautiful  and  valuable  as  these.  The 
Manual  is  a  work  of  great  merit.— Ohio  Ed.  Monthly. 

A  school-ioom,  with  thefso  22  Charts  suspended  on  its  walls,  is  converted  from  what  is  too 
often  a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture  gallery  of  childish  delighU. — Ind.  School  Journal. 

A  good  Work,  suited  to  the  times,  and  very  successful  in  cflFuctiug  the  object  aimed  at. — Penn 
School  Journal. 

There  has  been  nothing  publinhed  in  the  educational  line  for  years  that,  to  our  mind.  Is  such 
a  means  of  conveying  knowledge  as  these  Charts  and  the  Manual  that  accompanies  them.-~ 
Jowa  Instructor. 

The  truest  expression  of  the  principles  of  Pestalowi  that  has  yet  been  made.  There  is  an  en- 
ergy and  naturalness  in  l*rof.  Willson's  methods  which  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  foreign 
works.  The  Cliart.*<  and  Manual  promise  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  primary  and  common  school 
education. — Netc  York  Teacher. 

The  most  btiuutiful  Anierican  publications  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  the  most  completely 
adapted  to  the  ••Object"  nn'tliod  of  instruction. —  Illinois  TeacAer. 

An  admirable  Manual  of  the  fa.<5oinating  and  impressive  mode  of  teaching,  In  wiiich  Mr.  Will- 
son  has  already  won  great  distiuction. — Lutheran  Observer  (Baltimore). 

The  principles  of  •Object"  teaching  are  not  new  with  edueators,  but  these  Charts  and  the  ac- 
companying Manual  afford  fjicilitics  never  before  enjoyed  for  carrying  out  the  system. — New 
York  Observer. 

We  desire  vcrj'  positively  to  commend  Willson's  Manual  to  parents  and  teachers.  It  should 
bo  in  the  living  room  of  fv»?ry  family  where  there  are  children;  it  should  be  read  by  every 
parent,  and  carefully  studictl  by  every  teacher  who  aims  to  succeed  in  his  or  her  profession. — 
Chicago  Post. 

What  leading  Educators  say  of  them. 

Willson's  Manual  furnishes  more  substantial  aid  to  teachers  in  arranging  and  filling  out  a 
systematic  courw  of  object  lessons,  than  any  other  work  that  htis  yet  been  wsued.  I  expected 
much  from  the  Charts,  but  w;w  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  elaborate  and  complete. — W.  II. 
Wells,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction.,  Oiicoi^o. 

I  highly  approve  of  the  dc^i^  and  execution  of  these  Charts  and  Manual. — S.  S.  Randall. 
Sup.  Pub.  Instruction,  xY.  Y.  Ciiy. 

These  Charts  now  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  are  alreatly  regarded  by  our 
primary  teachers  as  a  ne<-ejt5ity.— Wm.  F.  1*help8,  Prin.  of  N.  J.  State  Normal  School. 

The  demand  for  uu'ans  of  illustration  and  aids  in  object  teaching  is  happily  met  by  these 
Charts  an  I  Muuiil.— David  N.  Cami»,  Sup.  Conn    Schools 

I  am  so  well  please>t  with  these  Charts  and  the  Manual,  that  I  shall  use  them  constantly  in 
my  own  faniily. — Richard  Edwards,  Prin.  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  Charts  and  Manual,  you  have  done  a  great  and  good  work  fbr  the 
cause  of  school  and  home  education  in  America. — J.  L.  Taxcr,  Assistant  Superintendent  0/  Pub- 
tic  Instruction  of  Missouri. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  "  School  and  Family  Charts,"  and  the  a<rcx>mpanying  **  Manual."  I 
design  to  make  the  Charts  the  basis  of  my  talks  on  Object  Jjessons  at  the  Educational  Conren- 
tions  which  I  am  holding. — B.  P.  Wbstox,   Super intenlent  of  Schools  of  Maine. 

They  are  the  most  complete  of  any  primary  school  Charts  I  have  yet  seen. — J.  M.  GrigorTi 
Super'intetu/ent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

1  have  shown  your  *'  School  and  Family  Charts  "  to  our  Board  of  Education,  and  every  one  if 
delighted  with  them.  No  such  Charts  have  ever  l)eforc  been  published  in  any  country. — Qm. 
W.  .M1NN8,  Principal  of  Normal  School.,  San  Francisco. 

The  "  School  and  Family  Charts ''  are  the  cheapest  and  best  we  have  seen.  We  could  not  well 
do  without  them. — J.  V.  Moskjomert,  Principal  of  Ptnnsylvania  State  Model  School. 

The  whole  plan  of  Charts  and  Manual  is  excellent.  The  "Reading  Charts"  I  consider  U 
nojirly  perfect  as  books  or  charts  can  be  made  — Daniel  Hoooh,  Prin.  1st  Ward  Pub.  Seh.y  Om. 

Our  teachers  rcstify  their  warm  admiration  and  delight  in  having  such  eflicient  helps  in  carry- 
ing out  the  admirable  plan  of  the  ''School  and  Family  Readers." — J.  T.  Lovewjcll,  iVtncfpa/ 
High  Schooly  Prairie  du  Oiien,  Wisconsin. 

PnbUshed  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Sqnare,  Naw  York. 

Jan.  1,  1863. 
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Vol.  XL  NEW  BRITAIN,  APRIL,  1863.  No.  4. 

MAKE  YOUR  SCHOLARS  MIND. 

PfiEHAPS  there  is  no  educational  topic  which  has  been 
dwelt  upon  more  at  length,  or  more  fally  discussed,  than 
school  government;  and  yet  many  of  our  teachers  need, 
quite  often,  a  fresh  allusion  to  the  subject.  Talking  and 
writing,  to  be  sure,  will  never  mend  the  matter;  but  it  may 
possibly  provoke  some  halting,  doubting  teacher  to  emotion. 

It  seems  to  be  very  generally  conceded,  by  parents  and 
teachers,  that  schools  imust  be  governed,  and  somewhat  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  by  practice  at  least,  that  they  can?t 
be.  *'  There  must  be  order  if  we  would  accomplish  any- 
thing," says  the  teacher ;  and  he  goes  to  his  school-room, 
and — ^what? — why,  lives  day  after  day  amid  '<  confusion 
worse  confounded.''  It  is  not  to  you,  O  teacher,  whose  schol* 
ars  usually  mind  the  third  or  fourth  time  you  speak  to  themi 
that  we  purpose  to  write,-^though  you  deserve  to  read  a 
prosy  essay  spun  out  through  six  folio  volumes  for  not  mak- 
ing  them  mind  the^^^  time,— but  to  your  unfortunate  bretb- 
ien  and  sisters,  who  tell  John  to  ^'  8U  up^^  exactly  tbirteien 
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times,  while  he  very  macb  at  leisure  continues  sundry 
mysterious  explorations  under  the  seat.  It  is  true,  we  are 
somewhat  afraid  our  friends  of  this  class  don't  take  the 
Journal;  but  as  those  who  go  to  church  through  wind  and 
storm  on  rainy  Sabbaths,  sometimes  get  a  good  scolding 
because  somebody  else  isn't  there, — and  it  don't  hurt  them 
any,  either, — so  we  propose  to  talk  plainfy  about  matters 
and  things.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  ministers 
find  their  audiences  quite  willing  to  give  away  the  sermon 
to  other  people,  and  we  presume  the  readers  of  the  Journal 

.  will  be  equally  generous  with  these  hints,  though  we  really 
hope  they  won't  be  at  too  much  trouble  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  there  are  a  great  many  schools  of  the  class  alluded 
to,  miserably  governed  and  unprofitable,  nobody  who  has 
visited  schools  much  will  doubt.  They  have  been  often 
written  about,  and  very  doleful  pictures  they  make  on  paper 
Every  earnest  teacher  has  remembrances,  ludicrous,  yet 
mournfully  sad,  of  calls  at  such  schoolrooms.  We  were 
visiting,  not  long  since,  in  a  school  where  the  younger  pupils 

«were  clustered  round  the  stove,  laughing,  playing,  whisper- 
ing, and  having  a  good  time  generally;  and  yet  the  teacher, 
who  must  have  seen  them,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  Oh,  how 
our  fingers  ached  to  get  hold  of  one  or  two  of  the  little 
rogues!  We  know  another  district  famous  for  its  unruly 
schools.  The  school*house  shows  it  by  broken  windows  and 
defaced  walls.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  report  has  it  that 
during  a  recent  term  the  enterprising  boys  broke  a  hole 
through  the  roof,  and  used  to  enter  that  way  and  drop  down 
into  the  school-room  during  school  hours.  Scores  of  sim- 
ilar incidents,  many  of  them  more  ridiculous,  might  be  nar- 
rated. 

A  question  comes  up:  "Who  is  in  fault?"  We  answer, 
both  parents  and  teachers.  A  well-governed  child  is  getting 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  We  say  it 
with  all  deference  to  those  kind*hearted  parents  who  have 
such  full  faith  in  their  bright  little  Johns  and  Marys.  It  is 
almost  always  true  that  a  child  who  is  well-governed  at 
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borne,  wiU  do  well  at  school  Bat  teachers  are  to  be  blamed 
also,  for  a  child  who  is  not  made  to  mind  at  home,  con  and 
tmghi  to  be  governed  at  school.  Teachers  who  allow  great 
confusion  in  their  schoob,  month  after  month,  deserve  to  be 
,  fernled  themselves. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  one  caase  of  the  disorder  in 
many  schools  is  a  fear  among  teachers. of  using  corporal 
punishment.  A  great  deal  has  lately  been  writteni  and  moat 
truthfully  and  beautifully  written,  too,  concerning  the  won- 
drous governing  power  of  love.  There  is  a  mighty  power  in 
love  to  guide  pupils  in  the  right  path,  and  we  say  to  teachersi 
"Govern  by  love  if  you  can ;^^  but  we  further  say,  ^< By  all 
means,  govern."  There  are  cases  in  school  discipline  whera 
something  t>eyond  commands  and  requests  is  needed.  We 
may  write  as  much  poetry  as  we  please  about  ''rosy  child- 
hood,"  ^'sunny  faces,"  ''golden  ringlets,"  "merry  (}lue  eyes," 
and  "  broad  white  brows,"  and  we  may  dream  sweet  dreams 
of  flowery  pathways  beguiled  with  songs  and  joys,  along 
which  we  hope  to  lead  our  precious  charge;  but  the  stern, 
living  reality  of  a  dozen  rogues  intent  on  mischief,  or  a 
spunky  boy,  or,  worst  of  all  bad  things,  a  spunky  girl,  deter- 
mined not  to  mind,  often  breaks  through  these  bright  visions. 
Now  and  then  we  find  an  angel-child,  but  the  majority  of 
children  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  noisy, 
roguish,  restless  things,  prone  to  act  astonishingly  diiferent 
from  the  nice  little  boys  and  girls  we  read  of  in  story-bookSf 
and  requiring  a  gentle,  firm,  persevering  hand  to  guide  them 
up  to  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood.  If  all  other  means 
fail  to  conquei^  a  disobedient  child,  let  no  teacher  hesitate  to 
use  corporal  punishment.  Solomon  advocated  it,  and  art 
thou,  O  teacher,  wiser  than  he  ?  Avoid  it  if  possible,  but  if 
absolutely  necessary,  use  it  without  apologizing  and  regret- 
ting till  you  have  spoilt  all  its  good  influence  on  the  school. 
Yes,  teacher,  make  your  scholars  mind.  You  wonder,  do 
you,  why  they  will  behave  so  ?  You  wonder  why,  when  you 
have  told  them  again  and  again  how  important  it  is  that 
they  should  learn,  how  they  will  wish  by  and  by  that  they 
had  learned,  how  time  once  lost  can  never  be  regained,  when 
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yon  Itave  plead  and  reasoned  wUh  yoar  Bweetest  tones  i 
most  winning  ways, — ^yea,  verily,  yon  wonder  why,  as  i 
as  yoar  back  is  tarned,  they  will  build  pens  witb  their  boohs 
and  slates,  and  << accidentally''  knock  them  down  with  a  tM« 
mendoQs  crash, — why  they  will  close  their  books  and  sit 
idle,  or  scrape  their  cowhide  boots  with  such  pvodigioos 
ceal  across  the  floor, — ^why  they  will  pinch  their  neigbbofi . 
and  as  soon  as  yonr  eye  is  npon  them,  be  studying  so  an* 
conscioQsIy.  It  is  inexplfoable,  and  children  are  strange 
breatures, — (and  so  are  some  teachers!)  Bat  notwithstand* 
ing  this,  yon  mast  take  them  as  they  are.  There  are  two 
^dangers  into  which  you  may  fall.  Seeing  yonr  ideal  of 
school  life  not  falfiHed,  yon  may  -go  on  in  the  tveadnull  round 
of  stern  formality,  strict  and  exact  in  discipline,  bat  forget^ 
ting  the  immortal  part  of  the  child's  nature,  and  failing  to 
sow  in  the  young  heart  the  seeds  of  nobler  purposes  and 
higher  desires,  which,  though  somewhat  choked  by  imperfeo- 
tions  here,  shall  bloom  in  beauty  by  and  by;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  the  child  is  not  angelic  in  its  nature,  you  may 
lose  yourself  in  dreams  of  what  ovg'ht  to  be,  and  neglect 
that  patient  training  and  discipline  by  wbich  alone,  witii 
God's  blessing,  any  of  us  are  fitted  for  usefulness  here  or 
glory  hereafter.  Do  neither;  but,  taking  the  child  as  he  is, 
with  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  and  remembering  that  he  has 
a  deathless  soul, lead  him  gently,  firmly,  patiently,  prayerfully, 
along  the  right  path,  and  God  will  bless  you.  Chasten  him, 
if  needful,  in  love,  and  you  will  do  him  good.  Sometimoi 
life  will  seem  dark  to  you,  and  you  wiH  almost  feel  that  yon 
labor  in  vain ;  but  look  over  and  beyond  the  temporary  triab 
to  the  great  results  for  which  you  toil. 


^  HINTS  ABOUT  SPELLING. 

Considerable  brain-woric  and  a  large  amount  of  <*fools- 
cap'^  have  been  expended  in  the  discussion  of  this  subgeot, 
but  it  still  needs  an  occasional  hammering.  It  is  one  of 
those  themes  concerning  which,  the  teacher  requires  **liiie 
upbD  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  Uttle  and  there  a  lit- 
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9».^  Bvery  bodj,  of  eooree^  knows  that  l^Hkig  is  ^^veiy 
important,"  bat  every  body  does  not  by  any  means  ad  a* 
ibongb  be  knew  it 

Praotieal  teacbers  are  well  aware  tJiat  it  is  mneb  eaaier  to 
keep  an  ideal  school  witb  the  pen  in  a  cosy  libraxy,  ib%n  to 
teach  a  real  one  ia  the  oM  brbwn  or  new  brick  aebdoUhonse^ 
witb  thirty  or  forty  fidgety  ebildr^n.  Afid  so  in.  spelling  it  ia 
easier  to  Usten  to  a  half-dosen  leetmres  iol  the  cooaty  insti* 
Mes  in  regard  to  tbe  best  methods  of  teaching  tbis  branchy 
or  even  write  a  wise-soonding  article  for  the  Common  Scbo(4 
lournal,  than  it  is  really  to  interest  Thomas,  and  Snsan,  and 
Henry,  so  that  tiiey  shall  care  almost  as  mticb  for  spelllog  as 
they  do  for  "  hi-spy,"  or  '^ass,  puss  in  the  eoraer."  Oral 
spelling  has  some  very  earnest  advocates,  who  seem  to  think 
that  no  other  mode  sbonld  be  introdnced  into  the  sehool-rooni) 
and  written  spelling  has  some  supporters  whose  zeal  is  nok 
according  to  knowledge.  We  have  found  both  ways  truly 
valuable,  but  either  carried  to  extremes  would  be  unwise. 

Written  spelling  can  not  be  adopted  exclusively  in  om» 
common  schools,  for  there  are  many  in  attendance  who  are 
unable  to  write  who  ought  to  spell,  and  many  others  who 
write  so  slowly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  througk 
with  a  lesson  of  suitable  length.  With  achraneed  pupiU, 
however,  we  think  the  written  method  is  prefefable;  but  even 
with  such,  it  should  not  supersede  all  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  oral  spelling  as  practiced  by  soma 
teachers  is  supremely  ridiculous.  Class  after  dass  is  called 
out  upon  the  floor,  volleys  of  words  pronounced,  while  quick 
sharp  echoes  come  back  from  the  scholars,  sometimes  blended 
and  lost  with  the  next  discharge  from  tbe  teacher.  We  le** 
neatly  witnessed  an  exercise  of  this  kind.  The  class  stood 
In  an  ingeniously  crooked  manner,  and  before  the  teacher 
aonld  open  his  book  tbe  pupil  at  tbe  head  rattled  off  the  first 
Word  of  the  lesson  with  surprising  speed,  and  somewhat  in 
tbis  style:  *^lade^lad  dar^der  ladder!^  When  nosnber  oae 
was  about  half  through,  number  two  comnienced  the  next 
word ;  and  so  tbe  jargon  went  on  two  or  three  times  voond 
the  class.    As  it  ended  a  general  giggle  broke  forth,  and  the 


members  of  the  class  looked  at  as  as  much  as  to  say — ^*  AriiCt 
we  smart  ?^^ 

Care  should  be  taken  in  oral  spelling  to  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  proper  pronunciation  and  cleari  exact  spelling  of 
words.  One  line  well  spelt  is  better  than  a  page  mutilated. 
Let  teachers  insist  that  each  letter  of  each  word  shall  be 
dearly  given.  If  the  exercise  is  conducted  in  writing  words 
in  common  use,  those  which  the  pupil  will  be  likely  to  re* 
quire  in  letters  and  compositions  should  be  selected.  A  great 
many  scholars  who  know  all  about  the  orthography  of  «<feo& 
Afient,"  *' bdellium,"  and  other  qoeerly-spelt  words  which  are 
hardly  ever  usedi  would  make  miserable  work  in  spelling  tha 
ordinary  words  of  a  friendly  letten 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers,  in  whatever  way  tho 
spelling  exercise  is  conducted,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it 
among  the  pupils.  In  order  to  eflfect  this  the  subject  must  be 
treated  as  one  of  importance.  Instead  of  being  taken  up 
only  now  and  then  to  fill  up  a  few  spare  moments,  it  must  ba 
•ne  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Variety 
too,  should  be  introduced.  Neither  oral  spelling,  nor  written 
spelling,  nor  any  one  species  of  either  genus  should  constantly 
be  employed.  Some  excellent  methods  are  suggested  ia 
Northend's  *<  Teachers'  Assistant,"  and  the  skillful  teacher 
ean  adopt  them  with  interest  and  profit  It  may  be  benefit 
cial  sometimes  to  allow  the  pupils  to  pronounce  their  own 
words— either  the  names  of  objects  in  the  schoolroom,  or 
what  they  saw  on  their  way  to  school.  In  exercises  of  this 
kind  in  the  younger  classes  of  our  own  school,  we  have  often 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  eager  interest  with  which  the  little 
ones  would  glance  about  the  room;  and  if  their  eyes  chanced 
to  rest  upon  some  object  unnoticed  by  the  others,  its  name 
would  be  almost  shouted  forth  triumphantly,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  the  members  of  the  class  turn  towards  it,  while  the  little 
discoverer's  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy.  The  names  of 
tiees,  of  fruits,  or  of  flowers,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  sep« 
arate  lessons,  either  in  oral  or  written  spelling.  Of  oonrsa 
any  one  of  these  ways  carried  to  extremes  would  become 
tifesome. 
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Bat,  after  all,  teaohera  shoold  impress  upon  their  papils  the 
idea  that  spelling,  like  every  other  branch  of  importance,  caa 
be  learned  only  by  hard  sttufy;  and  while  they  seek  to  intro- 
duce Tariety  and  awaken  interest,  let  them  insist  that  the  reg* 
nlar  lesson  shall  be  carefally  prepared. 


WHAT  I  THINK. 

When  I  see  a  dilapidated  old  school-bouse  standing  year 
after  year,  and  know  that  school  visitors  are  certifying  that  k 
is  suitable  for  school  purposes,  I  wonder  if  they  do  not  stretob 
their  consciences  a  little. 

When  I  hear  a  candidate  for  teaching  examined,  and  he 
fails  in  nearly  half  the  questions  and  blunders  through  the 
rest,  and  yet  gets  a  certificate,  I  wonder  if  somebody  is  nd 
afraid  of  oflending  somebody's  brother's  cousin's  father's  very 
dear  friend. 

When  I  hear  a  committee  in  his  "remarks"  speak  very 
highly  of  a  school  which  bears  evident  marks  of  having  gone 
through  a  special  preparation  foft  the  afternoon's  show,  I  am 
astonished  to  find  people  so  easily  deceived. 

When  I  hear  parents  taking  the  part  of  their  children  in 
bU  complaints  about  the  teacher,  I  wonder  if  they  know  that 
they  are  taking  the  most  expeditious  way  to  ruin  those  chil* 
dren. 

When  I  find  teachers  who  refuse  to  subscribe  for  an  edi^ 
cational  journal,  and  at  the  same  time  take  half  a  dozen  story 
magazines,  I  think  I  have  the  key  to  their  ill-success. 

When  I  see  teaehers  unable,  *'for  lack  of  time,"  to  attend 
the  annual  Institutes  or  Town  Teachers'  Association,  while 
they  manage  to  go  to  horse-races  or  be  out  till  twelve  o'dook 
at  a  party,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim — ^  O  human  nature!  how 
inconsistent  thou  art!" 

When  I  hear  teachers  scold,  I  wonder  if  they  know  honr 
it  sounds. 

When  I  <' board  round,"  I  wish  I  didn't. 

When  I  hear  parents  constantly  praising  their  '^remarkaUj 
smart"  children,  I  wonder  if  it  occurs  to  them  that  other  fdUnf 
children  know  any  thing. 
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When  I  hear  teachers  always  threatening  bot  never  per- 
iMrming,  I  wonder  if  they  know  that  they  tell  lies. 

When  I  hear  parents  criticising  my  predecessor  in  teaching 
Tary  freely,  I  always  expect  to  share  the  same  fate  pretty  sixnl 

When  I  see  people  dressing  their  children  in  the  bi§^t  of 
fashion,  and  then  hear  them  gramble  about  school  taxes,  I 
wonder  if  they  consider  the  body  of  more  worth  than  the 
mind. 

When  I  see  parents  or  guardians  keeping  their  obildren 
out  of  school  for  eyery  trifling  excuse,  or  sendiiig  them  latOp 
I  wonder  what  they  are  thinking  about. 

When  I  see  a  teacher  so  dignified  that  be  can  not  talk  witd 
bis  pupils  familiarly  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  little 
joys  and  sorrows,  I  think  he  had  better  resign  his  positiott 
and  go  to  chopping  wood. 

When  Ijsee  a  faithful  teacher  who  labors  humbly  and  eamp 
estly  in  his  noble  calling,  I  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

When  I  see  people  bitterly  oppose  all  new  ideas  sBd  im- 
provements in  educational  matters,  I  wonder  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  railroads  and  steamboats  and  all  mod- 
ern progress. 

When  I  am  in  a  region  where  the  school-house  is  in  ruins 
and  education  sneered  at,  I  always  look  out  for  my  pocket- 
lN>ok. 

When  I  see  persons  tlisposed  to  give  away  such  hints  as 
these  to  their  neighbors,  I  know  I  mean  them. 


TIM&S£ByiNG  TEACHERS. 

Wn  conceive  the  great  end  and  aim  of  teaching  to  be  to 
prepare  the  children  of  to-day  to  be  the  earnest,  true  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow;  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  and  mor^ 
faculties,  and  spiritual  feelings;  to  encoumge  and  stimulate 
the  better  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  repress  unholy 
passions  and  unhallowed  thoughts;  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
earnest  purpose  and  lofty  aims  in  the  youthful  soul,  and  root 
e«t  the  weeds  of  envy,  hatred  and  wrong;  in  short,  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  by  frail  humanity,  prayerfully,  humbly^  pa* 


tieotlyy  to  make  the  child  what  God  would  have  hiin>  physio* 
ally,  intellectaally,  morally,  spiritually.  But  bow  many  time- 
serving teachers  there  are  who  labor  simply  for  the  present 
with  scarce  a  thought  of  the  future — ^teachers  who  if  asked, 
*^  What  is  the  chief  end  of  teaching?"  would  io  actions  re* 
ply,  *'  To  please  the  parents,''  <^  To  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
model  teaohery"  <<  To  get  along  smoothly,  and  more  especially 
to  get  our  wages."  Now,  although  it  is  desirable  to  giy# 
good  satisfaction,  have  a  fair  reputation  in  our  profession! 
and  receive  proper  compensation  for  services,  these  ought  not 
to  be  our  only  or  chief  ends.  There  are  nobler  aims  which 
should  thrill  and  throb  through  the  teacher's  soul,  and  which 
amid  the  wearying  routine, of  daily  duties  he  should  ever  keep 
before  him. 

Some  teachers  are  intellectual  time-servers.  They  are 
fond  of  a  great  deal  of  surface  show,  and  care  but  little  what 
lies  beneath  this  outside  dazzle.  Their  pupils  advance  with 
astonishing  rapidity  through  text-book  after  text-book,  but 
really  know  but  little  about  the  different  branches.  They 
study  arithmetic,  but  like  the  boy  in  the  story,  could  not  com- 
pute the  cost  of  a  load  of  turkeys  when  the  number  and 
price  of  each  was  given,  unless  the  question  came  directly 
under  ^Horkey  rule."  They  study  geography,  but  can  not 
certainly  tell  whether  latitude  is  a  kind  of  fruit  growing  in 
the  Torrid  zone,  or  an  animal  living  amid  the  ice  of  Arctic 
regions.  They  study  astronomy,  but  do  not  know  whether 
the  moon  is  really  made  of  green  cheese  or  not.  They  study 
a  good  many  'ologies  and  'ometries,  whose  names  are  at  their 
tongues'  ends,  but  whose  ideas  are  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
either  tongue  or  brain.  Flattered  mammas  and  astonished 
papas  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  wonderful  attainments  of 
Iroogene  Seraphina  and  Cicero  Demosthenes,  and  the  '<suc* 
oessful"  (!)  teacher  is  applauded. 

Again,  some  teachers  are  moral  time-servers.  They  do 
Dot  seek  to  plant  in  the  child's  soul  the  seeds  of  true  virtue* 
They  do  not  teach  him  to  do  right  from  principle.  They 
wouki  not,  perhaps,  allow  any  very  flagrant  violations  of  good 
morals  in  their  pupils,  but  they  do  not  set  before  them  in  a 
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clear  light  the  awful  results  of  bad  habits.  They  wink  now 
and  then  at  a  little  untruth  or  deception.  Their  lives  are  not 
< living  epistles"  from  which  the  child  may  read  lessons  of 
purity  and  truth.  They  do  not  labor  as  though  they  realized 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  every  wrong  leaves  a  staia 
upon  it 

Some  teachers  too,  are  physical  time-servers.  They  allow 
their  pupils  to  sit  and  stand  in  unhealthy  postures,  simply 
because  they  are  too  indolent  or  careless  to  correct  them ;  and 
so  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  are  sown  thickly  in  the 
school-roomi  and  carry  many  a  frail  form  to  an  early  grave. 
Unhealthy  habits  are  formed  by  scholars,  and  suffered  to  go 
unrebuked  through  fear  of  offending  some  misguided  parent. 
Without  doubt  the  cause  of  many  pains  and  sicknesses  may 
be  directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  the  school-room,  and  teach- 
ers should  consider  themselves  responsible  in  a  degree  for  the 
health  of  their  charge. 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  there  are  so  many  teachers  who 
entirely  neglect  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  pupils,  who 
never  speak  to  them  of  God  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  Him. 
They  have  always  experienced  His  goodness;  their  lives  and 
breath  are  in  His  hands;  His  mercies  to  them  have  been  new 
every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening;  their  pathway  lias 
been  lined  with  tokens  of  His  loving  kindness — ^and  yet  no 
inorning  incense  of  prayer  and  praise  nor  evening  thanks 
ascend  from  the  school-room.  The  fresh  young  hearts  are 
not  taught  to  lean  on  an  Almighty  arm;  there  are  no  whis- 
pers of  a  loving  Saviour  who  will  lead  them  "into  green  pas- 
tures and  beside  still  waters;"  those  soul-truths  which  con- 
cern us  more  than  aught  else  on  earth  are  entirely  neglected. 

And  now,  dear  fellow-teacher,  are  you  toiling  for  mere  tem- 
porary results?  Have  you  no  higher  aim  than  to  please  the 
parents,  and  keep  what  shall  be  called  "a  good  school?* 
Are  you  content  with  simply  getting  along  smoothly  and  re- 
ceiving your  wages?  Know  then,  O  teacher,  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  call  thee  to  account;  and  inasmuch  as 
you  stand  between  the  young  soul  and  its  Maker,  the  account 
will  be  fearful.     Seek  rather  to  develop  a  strong  mind,  a 
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healthy  body,  good  morale,  and  to  lead  thy  charge  to  ^<  a  Rock 
that  IS  higher  than  they/'  So  shaft  thou  fulfill  the  true  mis* 
sion  of  a  teaeher,  and  thy  pathway  be  illumined  with  many 
a  ray  from  the  glory  that  lies  beyond. 


%mint  (SHtor's  Sfprtment. 


HABITS. 

We  fear  that  many  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the 
importance  of  forming  and  cultivating  right  habits  on  the 
part  of  their  pupils.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  mere 
learning  of  the  lessons  of  the  book  is  considered  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  teacher's  efforts.  But  while  we  would  not  under- 
value the  lessons  of  the  book  we  certainly  would  not  have 
other  lessons  overlooked.  Itis  the  teacher's  privilege,  as  it 
is  his  duty,  to  cultivate  right  habits  of  thought,  action  and 
expression,  and  he  may  do  much,  during  the  school  days  of 
his  pupils,  to  implant  in  their  hearts  a  desire  for  true  improve- 
ment and  progress  not  only  in  mental  acquirements  but  in 
the  development  of  those  better  feelings  of  the  heart  which 
tend  to  make  their  possessor  at  once  more  happy  and  useful. 

Teachers  usually  have  under  their  charge  some  who  come 
from  homes  in  which  there  are  no  influences,  either  by  ex- 
ample or  precept,  tending  to  true  refinement.  Rough  actions, 
unkind  words,  and  morose  greetings  are  constantly  exerting 
their  power  to  debase  and  deaden  the  sensibilities.  A  total 
disregard  of  order  and  all  rules  of  propriety  have  for  long 
years  been  stamping  their  baneful  influences  on  young  hearts. 
Buch  pupils  can  not  be  reformed  in  a  day.  Their  very  na- 
tures are  demoralized,  and  it  will  be  only  by  patient  and  long 
continued  effort  that  they^can  be  elevated  to  higher  and  better 
modes  of  life.  They  must  be  treated  in  a  kindly  manner 
and  be  gradually  lured  into  better  ways  and  better  habits* 
Teachers  too  often  feel  discouraged  because  they  can. not 
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witness  immediate  and  constant  progress  and  improvemenL 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  bad  habits  once  fixed  are  not 
easily  eradicated.  If  a  garden  has  for  years  been  neglected 
and  allowed  io  '<run  to  weedsi"  it  can  not  be  made  clear  and 
fruitful  at  once.  The  visible  weeds  may  be  removed,  but  the 
invisible  seeds  and  roots  will  soon  '*crop  out/'  and  again  and 
again  will  the  same  exterminating  process  be  necessary;  but 
he  who  perseveres  and  faints  not  will  surely  succeed,  and  in 
the  end  see  the  rich  fruits  of  his  labor.  So  with  the  boy 
whose  heart  has  ran  to  waste:  he  can  not  be  reformed  and 
changed  at  once.  The  influences  of  a  higher  and  better  life 
than  he  has  felt  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  him  until  he 
shall  feel  an  inward  aspiration  for  those  things  which  are  pure 
and  good.  And  even  then  it  must  be  by  constant  efTort  on 
his  part  and  unceasing  encouragement  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher  that  he  will  be  kept  from  falling  back. 

Teacher,  it  is  a  great  and  noble  work  to  aid  one  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  and  to  guide  him,  step  by  step,  up  into 
better  and  purer  atmosphere.  For  such  ones  labor  patiently* 
hopefully,  cheerfully,  prayerfully.  Try  daily  to  do  something 
toward  the  formation  of  good  habits — habits  of  order  and 
neatness  in  personal  appearance,  habits  of  kindness  towards 
others.  And  to  this  end,  so  far  as  possible,  make  the  school- 
room pleasant,  and  see  that  all  things  are  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  order,  justice,  and  kindness;  and 
above  all  see  that  you  are,  in  very  word  and  deed,  in  move- 
ment and  look,  an  example  of  what  you  would  have  them 
become.  So  move  and  act  in  the  presence  of  your  pupils 
that  they  will  feel  constrained  to  respect  you  and  made  to 
feel  a  desire  to  imitate  your  example.  Daily  and  hourly  strive 
to  throw  around  them  such  influences  as  will  strengthen  and 
encourage  them  in  their  endeavors  to  overcome  vicious  pro- 
pensities and  form  correct  habits. 


For  «he  Gammoii  School  JownaL 
WOBDS  IN  EARNEST.--.No.  8. 


SoBooL  discipline  baa  received  of  late  a  great  deal  of  at> 
intioii.    Many  a  learned  and  distingaisfaed  educator  haa 
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written  upon  this  eabjeet  for  aid  and  profit  to  nfi:  and  yet  as 
we  look  upon  teachers  and  tangbt  we  are  forced  to  say,  **Of 
wbat  use  is  all  this?''    Sebolars  are  as  faulty  and  teachers  as 
fnnch  puzzled  as  ever,  and  the  qaestion  comes,  *<  Have  we 
not  in  our  eager  pursuit  of  new  theories,  forgotten  the  real 
object  of  school  discipline?^     What  is  that  object?     As  we 
finderstandi  it  is  simply  thie,  viz.l  while  we  are  teaching  our 
pnpils  those  branches  which  are  a  necessary  preparation  for 
the  business  of  life,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prepare  them 
the  better  for  its  responsibilities — ^to  sow  in  their  minds  those 
seeds  of  truth  which  shall  bear  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 
great  hereafter.     Viewed  in  this  light,  how  do  the  trials  of 
each  day  sink  into  utter  insignificance.     How  awkwardly 
John  sits,  or  Mary  holds  her  slate.     How  they  laughed  at 
some  trick  performed  by  Charlie  in  the  overflow  of  boyish 
fun.     There  were  visitors  in  the  school-— disorder  reigned— 
how  vexed  we  were.     We  investigated  the  matter,  and  to 
hide  that  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  fault,  and  to  escape 
the  punishment  they  feared,  how  many  falsehoods  trembled 
on  childish  tongues!     Ah,  my  friend,  it  is  all  wrong;  we  for- 
got the  great  end  of  discipline  that  day.    But,  you  say,  our 
scholars  must  be  orderly ;  we  can  not  allow  play  in  our  school* 
rooms.     Granted:  what  then  shall  we  do?     Can  schools  be 
rightly  governed?     Can  we  attain  that  degree  of  order  and 
propriety  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  without  the 
use  of  questionable  means?    We  believe  so,  and  also  that 
the  first  great  requisite  is  a  full  consciousness  of  one's  own 
power  (always  attended  with  a  reverent  remembrance  of  the 
Source  of  all  power)  to  carry  out  successfully  any  wise  plan 
which  may  be  adopted. 

But  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  what  are  questionable 
means? — and  here  eomea  the  old,  old  story  of  a  want  of  self* 
control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Reproof  or  punishment 
administered  in  anger  is  seldom  followed  by  good  reisolts; 
yet  we  firmly  believe  in  righteous  indignation.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  lady  teaching  in  Connecticut  who  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  thoroughly  successful— -quiet,  ladylike,  digni* 
fied— -she  eommanded  as  well  as  won  respect    Her  school 
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was  a  difficult  one  to  control,  bat  difficulties  daunted  her  not 
Every  rebellion  was  put  down  with  a  firm  hand^and  the  vic- 
tory seemed  almost  accomplished,  but  one  day  as  the  teacher 
was  explaining  to  a  pupil  a  very  complicated  example  in  al* 
gebra,  a  young  girl  in  the  school  said,  '^  Miss  M.,  can  I  open 
the  blind?"  The  reply  was  simply— "No."  This  should 
have  been  sufficient,  but  the  spirit  of  mischief  was  aroused 
by  it.  At  a  signal  every  shutter  in  the  room  was  closed. 
The  teacher  stood — flashed  one  look  upon  the  school — a  tor- 
rent of  words  followed,  and  then  a  hush  which  made  each 
pupil  hold  her  breath  for  an  instant,  not  daring  to  break  the 
stillness.  The  teacher  was  angry ;  but  those  words,  that  act, 
settled  for  ever  the  matter  of  order  in  the  school;  the  teach- 
er's authority  was  never  again  questioned.  A  loss  of  self- 
oontrol  often  leads  to  scolding,  than  which,  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  a  school.  Thunder-storms  purify  the  air,  but  a 
continued  <* drizzle- drizzle"  is  only  productive  of  colds  and 
fever. 

Too  frequent  punishments  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
good  order  and  discipline.  Insist  upon  prompt  obedience  at 
all  hazards.  Let  the  penalty  for  disobedience  be  as  slight  as 
is  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view, 
but  above  all  things  let  it  be  sure.  Encouragement  to  do 
well  is  far  better  than  punishment  for  wrong  doing.  Ridicule 
and  sarcasm  are  weapons  which  if  used  at  all,  should  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  only  in  rare  instances. 

Partiality  to  individuals  on  any  ground  but  that  of  uni- 
formly meritorious  conduct,  is  also  pernicious.  A  pupil  who 
always  tries  to  do  right  is  entitled  to  respect  and  personal  fa- 
vor; but  there  are  errors  arising  from  partiality  which  well 
nigh  ruin  a  teacher's  influence.  A  pretty  face,  goodly  ap- 
parel, or  a  sweet  voice,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  praise  or 
favor,  but  even  the  Scriptures  award  honor  to  ** patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing."  How  liable  we  are  as  teachers  to 
allow  the  blame  for  all  wrong  actions  to  fall  upon  those  who 
are  apt  to  do  wrong:  it  is  natural — ^almost  excusable — but 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Never,  if  possible,  give 
a  pupil  opportunity  to  say,  '^  he  always  lays  all  the  mischief 
to  me." 
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Watch  carefully  for  improvements  ia  individaals  and  make 
the  most  of  them.  I^et  your  pupils  see  that  you  notice  every 
earnest  effort  to  do  right. 

Above  all  things  else,  cultivate  a  love  for  truth  and  hon- 
esty. Alas  for  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart-^how  hard 
aye,  almost  hopeless  is  the  task !  but  we  can  try,  and  to  gain 
the  end  is  certainly  worth  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime.  Truth  is 
a  jewel  above  all  price.  Blunt,  outspoken  honesty  is  better 
than  smooth-tongued  deceit 

Bend  every  energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  real  good. 
But,  if  as  you  go  on  day  after  day,  your  school  grows  no 
better — if  your  pupils  are  not  more  orderly,  more  truthful,  in 
short,  growing  better  and  stronger  for  the  right,  you  may  be 
certain  that  you  are  not  fitted  for  your  work;  and  if  with  this 
consciousness  you  still  continue  in  it.  Heaven  help  you  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  wasted  time  and  energies  which 
must  certainly  fall  upon  you.  Nellie  C.  C. 

New  Haven. 


COMMON  MISTAKES  IN  GRAMMAR. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  propose  to  mention  a  few  very  common 
mistakes  in  grammar,  with  the  reason  why  they  are  wrong. 
I  judge  this  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  as  I  find 
many  of  my  own  pupils  ask  why  such  a  correction  is  made 
in  these  cases. 

Had  ought  is  very  often  used  for  ovght  It  is  incorrect, 
because  the  veib  ought  is  defective,  being  used  only  in  the 
present  tense.  Many  who  avoid  the  use  of  had  ought  in  one 
connection  still  use  it  in  another;  as,  '* Ought  I  to  go?" 
Answer—"  You  had."  It  should  be,  "you  ought"  The  verb 
should  never  be  used  in  the  past  perfect  tense. 

The  use  of  the  subordinate  connective  as  in  place  of  Aat; 
.e.g*.,  "I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  good  excuse."  This  is 
wrong,  because  as  Is  used  by  good  writers  to  denote — firsti 
correspondence  between  two  parts  of  a  sentence.  (I  will  do 
as  yon  tell  me—the  doing  corresponds  with  the  telling;)  sec- 
ond, comparison  of  equality.    (James  is  as  good  as  his 
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brother — ^the  goodness  of  James  and  bis  brothers  are  com- 
pared and  made  eqaal;)  third,  as  an  index  of  apposition,  (1 
appoint  yon  as  monitor,)  bat  is  never  nsed  for  a  pro-sentence, 
(see  Webster's  dictionary  under  word  that^)  i,  e.,  as  standing 
before  or  introducing  a  clause  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb. 
For  this  latter  office  that  should  always  be  used.  *'  I  do  not 
think  that  I  shall  go."  Here  that  stands  for  the  sentence  fol- 
lowing, viz.:  *'I  shall  go,"  and  is  said  to  connect  the  clause 
which  it  stands  for  to  the  verb  of  the  principal  olause;  but 
as  never  represents  such  a  sentence,  and  so  should  not  be 
used  to  connect  parts  having  such  a  relation. 

The  use  of  done  and  come  for  the  past  tense  of  the  verbs 
do  and  come.  This  mistake  is  common,  even  among  persons 
who  would  resent  being  told  they  are  not  well  educated. 
How  can  its  so  frequent  use  be  accounted  for?  Is  it  because 
in  many  irregular  verbs  the  past  participle  or  the  compound 
perfect  participle  without  the  sign  having  has  the  same  form 
as  the  past  tense  of  the  verb,  and  so  by  analogy  the  same 
form  is  used  in  these  verbs?  e.g*.,  had,  found,  heard,  have  the 
same  form  for  the  participle  and  the  past  tense,  and  so  with- 
out stopping  to  think  many  say  come  and  done  for  came  and 
did. 

The  interchange  of  the  verbs  sit  and  set,  as— <'  May  I  set 
with  James?"  ''  The  bonnet  sets  well."  The  difference  be- 
tween the  verbs  is  this;  sil  is  intransitive  and  set  is  transitive. 
The  verb  set  with  the  reflexive  pronoun  as  its  object  is  equiv- 
alent to  sit;  as — ^'^I  set  myself  down,"  is  equivalent  to  ^^Isit 
down."  I  setj  that  is,  place  or  put  any  thing  on  a  shelf,  bat 
do  not  sit  it  there.  ^  The  bonnet  or  coat  sits  well,"  not  '^sets 
well." 

The  same  mistake  occurs  and  the  same  distinction  holds 
in  the  verbs  lie  and  lap.  '*I  lay  myself  down;"  that  is,  **I 
lie  down."    "I  lay  something"  (a  book)  *<upon  the  table.'' 

Another  very  common  mistake  occurs  in  the  following: 
*^  If  a  person  tries  such  a  thing  they  will  surely  fail."  The 
mistake  consists  in  putting  a  plural  pronoun  to  represent  a 
singular  noun.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  language  has 
no  pronoun  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  represent  a  noun  of 
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either  gender.  Hence  a  speaker  is  obliged  to  nse  a  dcEnite 
pronoan  to  represent  an  indefinite  nonn,  or  to  violate  the  rale 
for  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  antecedents.  He  mast 
either  substitute  the  name  for  the  word  person  and  say,  "If 
John  or  James  tries  such  a  thing/'  in  which  case  there  will 
be  no  hesitation  what  pronoun  to  use,  or  else  he  must  use 
the  pronoun  of  the  masculine  gender,  which  according  to  the 
authorities  may  be  used  in  this  way.  The  sentence  would 
then  be,  "  If  a  person  tries  such  a  thing  he  will  fail,"  whether 
the  person  referred  to  were  of  the  masculine  or  feminine 
gender. 

There  are  other  common  mistakes  which  space  will  not  al- 
low me  to  mention  now,  but  I  will  propose  a  question  to  your 
young  readers  who  may  be  studying  grammar,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  will  send  you  an  answer  to  it. 

A  clergyman  told  roe  recently  that  the  sentence — '^Please 
help  me  work  this  example,"  contains  a  grammatical  error,  or 
rather  a  peculiarity  which  American  writers  and  speakers  au- 
thorize, and  which  English  writers  and  speakers  do  not  au- 
thorize.    What  is  it?  H.  B.  B. 
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My  studies  for  the  day  were  done.  As  I  threw  myself  idly 
upon  a  lounge,  my  mind  resigned  itself  to  the  restful  inAti- 
ence  of  the  sunset  light  that  stole  into  my  library,  and  rocked 
easily  to  and  fro  on  the  light  wave  of  fancy. 

In  this  mood  it  proved  no  surprise  when  the  walls  of  the 
room  gradually  receded,  giving  place  to  a  thick  wood,  through 
which  the  wild  deer  bounded.  Hurried  on  by  the  shrill  cries 
of  the  hounds,  they  fled  before  a  band  of  hunters,  armed  with 
heavy  bows,  clafTin  ancient  armor,  and  bearing  the  banners 
of  the  noble  Lord  Percy.  But  sterner  work  was  before  them 
than  chafiing  the  deer,  for  Earl  Douglass  advanced  to  meet 
them,  attended  by  his  trusty  Scots.  And  now  the  green 
wood  rang  with  battle  cries,  stout  shafts  whizzed  among  the 
oak  boughs,  and  blood  stained  the  low  mosses* 
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"Thifl  fight  did  last  from  broake  of  daf, 
Till  setting  of  the  Banne; 
For  when  the/  rang  the  evening  bell, 
The  battel  scarce  was  done." 

At  its  close  Percy  and  Douglass  lay  unconscious  of  the 
wailing  of  their  followers,  and  the  moon  gazed  down  upon 
the  pallid  face  of  many  a  "gallant  squier."  As  the  whole 
scene  slowly  vanished,  and  the  dirge  for  the  dead  died  away 
in  the  distance,  I  was  left  musing  upon  the  ancient  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  of  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  declared,  «  This  is 
the  soul  of  chivalry,  apparaled  in  the  dust  and  cob-web  of 
an  uncivil  age." 

Lo!  now  in  place  of  the  forest  rise  prison  walls.  A  nar- 
row cell  shuts  a  fellow-mortal  away  from  the  busy  world. 
But  the  fetterless  spirit  spurns  bolts  and  chains,  and  John 
Bunyan  having  grasped  my  hand,  together  we  follow  Pilgrim 
on  his  dangerous  way.  Leaving  the  city  of  Destruction  be- 
hind, we  behold  him  struggling  in  the  slough  of  Despond, 
entering  the  wicket  gate,  learning  new  lessons  of  truth  in  the 
Interpreter's  house,  and  leaving  his  weary  burden  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  Now  he  reads  in  the  roll  given  him  by  the 
shining  ones,  now  stands  trembling  before  the  lions.  After 
conquering  Apollyon  in  bloody  conflict,  and  enduring  perse- 
cution in  Vanity  Fair — after  many  a  grievous  temptation 
and  sad  departure  from  the  narrow  path — after  passing 
through  the  deep  and  cold  waters  of  the  river  of  Death — at 
last  he  draws  near  the  golden  gate,  and  is  welcomed  with 
songs  and  shouts,  and  trumpet-peals,  into  the  heavenly  city 
-—New  Jerusalem. 

Now  Scotland's  rugged  hills  and  lowly  cottages  appear. 
A  rustic  ploughman  bends  over  the  furrow  to  lament  the  fate 
of  a  mountain  daisy — ^»«wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,'* 
and  with  prophetic  sorrow  reads  therein  his  own  sad  doom, 
thus  betraying  the  genius  of  Burns,  "whom  glory  never 
.weaned  from  humble  smiles  and  tears." 

A  Burman  city!  On  every  side  are  swarthy  forms,  arrayed 
in  the  strange  costume  of  the  East  Gaily  painted  pagodas 
rise  on  either  hand,  an  unknown  language  mingles  with  the 
confusion  of  the  street    Is   there  room  in  this  crowded 
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beathen  land  for  a  Christian  stranger?  Tarn  aside  into  th« 
gloom  of  this  high,  brick,  prison-like  dwelling.  Here  is  Em- 
ily C*  Judson,  once  the  admired  and  flattered  *♦  Fanny  For- 
ester," performing  the  tender  offices  of  a  mother  to  the  little 
group  early  bereft  of  a  parent,  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
Ihe  Barmese  tongue,  a3si8ting  as  a  teacher  in  the  mission,  or 
watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  came 
hither.  Yet  among  all  these  pressing  cares  this  faithful  heart 
finds  relief  in  recording  its  weary  yearnings,  and  we  read 
come  of  the  tnost  tendet  and  pathetic  lines  ever  penned  by 
the  band  of  woman, 

A  shadowy  group  of  female  forms,  with  sad,  earnest  faces 
and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  glides  through  the  twilight,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  presence  of  one  who  sang  of  **the  Forest  Sanc- 
tuary," "the  Spells  of  Home,"  and  more  than  all,  "the  faith, 
the  trust,  the  fear,  the  love,  and  even  the  anguish  of  a  wom- 
an's heart;"  of  one  who  found  a  grave  beneath  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  other  gifted  ones  who  wept  lonely  in  their  lifetime^ 
but  now  sleep  in  peace. 

Now  we  sit  at  a  cosy  tea-table,  in  a  high,  old-fashioned 
bouse,  whose  winding  stairs  lead  up  from  the  dust  of  a  Lon- 
don street  iuto  the  domestic  retreat  of  a  genius.  Sipping 
tea  from  one  of  the  cups  belonging  to  that  identical  "set  of 
extraordinary  old  blue  china,"  lose  not  a  word  of  the  lively 
conversation  going  on  between  your  bachelor  host  and  his 
housekeeper  cousin,  for  the  guest  of  Charles  Lamb  may  well 
treasure  up  that  which  shall  hereafter  render  famous  the  "Es- 
aays  of  Elia." 

It  is  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  beneath  the  ivied  walls  of 
Kilcolman  Castle,  in  Ireland,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
dreams  of  the  "  Faerae  Queen,"  and  with  marvelous  imagery 
sets  forth  the  beauties  of  "  Holiness,  Temperance,  Chastity, 
Friendship,  Justice,  and  Courtesy." 

Would  you  see  the  "  Prince  of  Poets "-~not  as  the  fancied 
recreant  accused  of  deer-stealing,  nor  the  common-place  mag- 
istrate of  Stratford — but  in  his  most  romantic  mood?  Come 
to  Shaltry.  At  the  end  of  a  rural  street,  about  which  there 
lingers  a  Sabbath-like  stillness,  stands  a  rough  cottage,  whose 
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windows  look  out  upon  a  pleasant  orchard.  Here  Shak* 
speare  walks  in  the  shadow  of  the  friendly  trees,  amid  show- 
ers of  snowy  blossoms — but  not  alone.  For  here  he  wooed 
and  won  Ann  Hathaway,  of  whom,  in  after  years,  he  affee* 
tionafely  spoke  as  "  My  All-the- World." 

This  is  one  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianee"  of  Blackwood. 
Unseen  we  may  become  one  of  the  group  that  surround  the 
famous  table,  and  listen  to  the  "irresistible  waggery,  the  bit- 
ing sarcasm'*  of  John  Wilson,  and  the  "wild  and  dreamy  fas- 
cination" of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  With  them  we  may 
mingle  in  circles  graced  by  the  presence  of  Southey,  crowned 
with  the  wreath  of  a  poet-laureate,  and  Coleridge,  who  is 
not  only  a  true  son  of  fienius,  but  a  striking  and  eloquent 
talker.  Guided  thither  by  this  group  of  friends,  we  are  free 
to  visit  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,  or  partake  the  generoup 
hospitality  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  baronial  residence  at 
Abbottsford,  so  richly  ornamented  with  antiquarian  nick* 
nacks. 

But  the  eye  grows  weary  with  the  scenes  that  flit  before  it 
in  rapid  succession.  Milton,  shut  out  from  the  material 
world,  sits  meditating  upon  the  truths  of  things  unseen. 
Melancholy  Cowpcr  divides  his  time  between  his  studies  and 
his  pets,  and  the  same  hand  that  pens  "The  Task"  caresses 
a  tame  hare.  Young,  mourning  the  loss  of  his  wife,  is  led  to 
4he  composition  of  his  solemn  "Night  Thoughts"  while  a 
young  Scotsman  records  the  various  changes  of  "The  Sea* 
aons.'* 

The  frail  body  of  Pope  drags  through  a  weary  half  cen- 
tury, but  his  mind  acts  vigorously  to  the  last.  "The  curfew 
tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,"  and  as  its  last  faint  echoes 
linger,  the  solitary  figure  of  Gray  is  seen  among  the  cluster- 
ing tombstones  of  a  "  Country  Churchyard  "  Goldsmith  to- 
day holds  gay  revels  with  his  boon  companions,  and  to-mor- 
row seils  the  clothes  from  off  his  back  to  prevent  starvation. 

In  later  days  Macaulay  is  seen  devoting  himself  to  the 
"History  of  England,"  and  French  amid  the  graver  cares  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  searches  patiently  to  find  the  hidden  lore  con- 
ialne<l  in  a  single  word.     Richard  and  Mary  Howitt  in  loving 
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eotnpany  pay  *<  Viaito  to  Remarkable  Places,"  and  in  simple 
words  relate  the  pleasant  story  of  their  joarney.  Raskin 
reverently  reveals  the  divine  type  existing  in  all  the  works  of 
nature,  and  we  look  with  new  and  ever-growing  interest  upon 
rock  and  river,  moss  and  mountain. 

Mrs.  Browning,  from  her  sick  ^ed  in  England,  sends  forth 
earncBt  appeals  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  or  trembling  with 
awe  shows  the  vision  of  the  <<  Seraphim."  Afterward,  re- 
stored by  the  "balmy  air  of  Italy,"  though  rejoicing  as  "the 
mother  of  the  beautiful  boy,"  a  title  given  by  foreign  tongueSi 
the  genius  of  the  poet  is  not  lost  in  the  affection  of  the 
woman,  for  she  sends  across  the  broad  waters  the  changing 
views  her  clear  quick  eyes  looked  upon  through  "  Casa  Guide 
Windows." 

A  branch  of  an  old  elm  swung  by  the  night-wind,  knocking 
with  uneasy  fingers  upon  the  wall  without,  as  if  to  find  shel- 
ter from  the  darkness  and  silence,  roused  me.  The  light  of 
the  fire  now  burning  low  played  faintly  upon  the  books 
ranged  in  solid  rows,  one  above  another.  I  looked  upon  them 
with  new  feelings  of  wonder,  pity,  and  admiration,  as  I 
thought  of  the  many  varied  lives  that  had  contributed  their 
.•bare  toward  a  single  Slielf  in  my  Library.  J.  G.  B* 


For  the  Common  School  JonnuL 
A  F£W  FACTS  FROM  THE  CENSUS  FOR  1860. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  send  you  a  few  facts  from  the  last  census, 
which  may  serve  to  give  your  readers  some  idea  of  our  na- 
tion's growth  in  population  and  wealth,  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  our  national  resources. 

Ist  In  regard  to  Population — The  increase  of  white 
population  from  1850  to  1860  was  38.12  per  cent.,  a  greater 
increase  than  that  of  any  decade  since  we  became  a  nation 
The  increase  of  colored  population  during  the  same  time 
was  22.07  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  it  has  been  during  any 
former  period.  The  largest  increase  is  found  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  which  shows  the  astonishing  increase  of  2760.87 
per  cent    It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  positions  of  the 
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itee  and  slave  stales.  In  1790  Virginia  was  first  in  point  of 
population;  in  1860  she  was  fifth.  North  Carolina  was  third 
then ;  now  twelfth.  Maryland  and  Soath  Carolina  were  re* 
spectively  sixth  and  seventh,  and  now  are  nineteenth  and 
eighteenth.  New  York  was  fifth  in  1790;  in  1860  the  first* 
having  just  changed  places  with  Virginia.  In  1800  Ohio 
was  eighteenth;  in  1860  the  third.  Indiana  in  IHIO  was 
twenty-first;  in  1860  the  sixth,  while  Illinois,  which  in  1820 
was  twenty-fourth,  is  now  fourth. 

Of  the  slave  states  Tennessee  shows  the  greatest  increase^ 
Kentucky  the  next  Of  the  free  states  Ohio,  Indiana,  aod 
Illinois  show  the  greatest  gain  on  the  whole;  but  Minnesota 
since  she  began  her  career  has  outstripped  them. 

2d.  Newspapers  and  Penodicals. — In  1850  the  aggregate 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  2,526;  in  1860  it 
was  4,051.  Total  circulation  in  1850, 426,409,978  copies;  ia 
1860  it  was  927,951,548  copies.  Truly  the  press  is  becoming 
powerful — for  evil  as  well  as  good.  Of  this  last  number 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  furnished 
539,026,124  copies,  or  more  than  one-half.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  states  in  rebellion  are  somewhat  in  the  dark  yet 
(In  1850  of  the  white  adult  population  of  North  Carolinai 
one-seventh  could  neither  read  nor  write.) 

3d.  Agricultural  Productions. — The  corn  crop  of  1849  was 
592,071,104  bushels;  in  1859  it  was  830,451,707  bushels;  be- 
ing an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1849  was  100,485,944  bushels;  in  1859  it  was  171,18:{,381 
bushels;  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent.  In  1849 
2,445,793  bales  of  cotton  were  produced,  averaging  400 
pounds  to  the  bale;  in  1859  the  product  was  5,196,944  bales 
—a  gain  of  more  than  110  per  cent. 

The  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  1850 
was  $7,135,780,228;  in  1860  it  was  $16,159,616,068— an  in- 
crease  of  more  than  126  per  cent. 

4th.  Manufactures. — Without  particularizing  here,  I  will 
give  the  aggregate.  The  cash  value  of  products  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending,  June  1st,  1860| 
was  about  $1,900,000,000,  and  of  this  vast  amount  the  pro- 
ducts of  iron  alone  are  more  than  one-tenth. 
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5tb.  Commerce. — I  have  not  the  statistics  for  186O.-^Th0 
imports  for  1855  were  valued  at  $361,468,520.  The  exports 
for  the  same  time  were  valued  at  $275,156,846. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  United  States  in  1861 
was  5,539,812  tons,  valued  at  $221,592,4^0. 

Without  extending  this  article,  which  is  already  too  long, 
I  will  just  notice  the  railroads,  and  have  done.  In  1850  thero 
were  8,589|  miles  of  railroads  in  operation,  at  a  cost  of 
$296,660,148.  In  1860  there  were  (including  city  railroads) 
31,196|  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $1,166,422,729.  This  shows  a 
tutu  progress  sorely. 


ERRORS  IN  SPEAKING. 
Require  pupils  to  correct  the  following  and  give  reasons  for  the  samei 
I  had  rather  wait 
I  doubt  not  but  I  ehall  be  able. 
He  was  too  yoang  to  havefeU  his  loss. 
I  seldom  or  ever  see  him  now. 
I  expected  to  have  found  him. 
I  intended  to  hewe  visited  him. 
I  hoped  joa  would  have  come. 
He  can  write  better  than  me. 
A  child  of  four  years  old. 
The  negligence  of  this  leaves  us  exposed. 
Be  that  as  it  wilL 
JM  over  the  country. 
Provisions  were  plenty. 
I  propose  to  visit  them. 
I  leave  town  in  the  latter  end  of  July. 
I  should  have  very  much  liked  to  have  seen  hinu 
He  plunged  down  into  the  water. 
We  must  do  this  last  of  att. 
Where  is  it?  S(ys  1  to  him. 


FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

XILITABT  TSBXS  CONTIMUBD. 

Cadbhob.    Exact  time  in  marching  and  executing  the  manual  o^ 

arms.    It  is  indispensable  to  uniformity  of  motion. 

.    Caisson.    The  ammanition  carnage  accompanying  a  field-pieoe. 
Calibbb  or  Calibbb.    The  bore  of  a  gun;  capacity;  cast 
Caltbop.     An  instrument  with  four  spikes  to  put  on  the  ground 

fcr  woonding  the  feet  of  horses^  and  to  obstmct  the  progress  of  an 

enemy. 


^80  Fbr  General  Exercise. 

Camp.  The  ground  upon  which  troops  encamp,  the  form  of  the 
•ncampment,  and  the  tents  or  temporary  shelter  of  any  kind  whieh 
are  used.   . 

Campaign.    The  time  an  army  keeps  the  field. 

Canteen.  A  small  flat  bottle  or  runlet,  in  which  a  soldier  carrief 
water.     Canteens  are  made  of  wood,  tin,  or  india-rubber. 

Carbine.    A  small  musket  or  rifie  used  bj  cavalry. 

Cartuidge.  a  charge  of  powder  for  any  kind  of  firearms. 
Those  for  muskets  are  rolled  in  paper;  those  for  cannon  are  put  up  in 
Bannel.  A  ball  cartridge  is  one  which  has  a  ball  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  powder,  so  that  the  piece  is  entirely  loaded  at  once. 

Cartridge-box.  The  leather  box  worn  on  the  right  hip  in  which 
cartridges  are  kept.    Also  called  cartouch. 

Casemate.  Casemates  are  bomb-proof  chambers  in  fortificattoo% 
through  holes  in  which,  called  embrasures,  heavy  guns  are  fired. 

Cashier.    To  dismiss  an  officer  ignominiously  from  the  army. 

Cayalrt.  This  term  includes  all  kinds  of  mounted  troops,  dra- 
goons, hussars,  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  &c. 

Chain  Shot.     Bullets  or  balls  linked  together  by  a  chain. 

Chamber.  The  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  of  a  mortar  or 
howitzer  into  which  the  charge  of  gun-powder  is  put. 

Chevaux-de-Frisr.  a  square  or  hexagonal  beam  of  timber  w 
iron,  from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  in  each  of  which  pointed  stakes  aro 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  sides. 

Chevrons.  The  marks  or  bands  on  the  sleeves  of  non-commia- 
tioned  officers. 

Colors.    The  national  standard. 

Columbiad.     a  gun  of  large  caliber  for  throwing  solid  shot  or  shelL 

Column.  A  body  of  troops  so  drawn  up  as  to  present  a  narrow 
front.  A  column  is  close  or  open,  according  to  the  distance  between 
the  companies. 

Commissart.    An  officer  who  purchases  and  distributes  provision* 

Countermarch.  A  change  of  the  direction  of  a  regiment  or  com- 
pany from  front  to  rear  by  a  fiank  movement. 

Counterscarp.    The  outer  wall  or  slope  of  the  ditch  of  a  fort. 

Countersign.  A  secret  word  of  communication  to  the  sentinela 
on  post. 

Court-martial.  A  military  court  for  trying  important  cases; 
garrison  courts  are  for  lesser  delinquencies;  aud  drum-head  courts  for 
summary  punishment. 

Coup  de  Main.     A  sudden  attack  connected  with  a  surprise. 

Cuirass  {kwe-ras'.)    A  breast-plate. 

Curtain.  That  part  of  a  rampart  which  joins  the  fianks  of  two 
bastions  together. 

.  Daolgren  Gun.    An  improved  gun,  named  after  its  inventor,  ver/ 
thick  at  the  breech,  and  tapering  down  to  less  than  the  common  also 
nt  the  mouth. 
I     Display.    To  open  order  of  troops  from  column  into  line  of  battk. 

Dragoons.    Cavalry  who  sometimes  serve  on  foot. 

Division.    Two  or  more  brigades. — [2b  be  continued. 
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LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 


Wallikgford.  The  youth  in  this  place  seem  to  be  highly  favored. 
We  recently  recorded  the  fact  that  Moses  Y.  Beach,  Esq.,  had  given 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Dictionary  and  other  books  to  each  of 
the  ten  districts  in  town.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  visitors  were 
authorized  by  Mr.  Beach  to  reward  all  pupils  who  attended  school 
regularly,  and  also  to  offer  prizes  for  tlie  best  spellers.  On  Tuesday, 
March  10th,  the  schools  assembled  to  contend  for  the  prizes  in  spelling. 
In  marching  to  the  hall  the  pupils,  some  500  in  number,  halted  in 
front  of  Mr.  Beach's  residence  and  gave  him  three  cheers  with  a 
hearty  good  will.  The  schools,  during  the  year,  had  been  under  the 
excellent  supervision  of  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  acting  visitor,  and  by  him 
and  his  associates  it  was  decided  to  form  three  classes  in  spelling  an4 
to  give  a  prize  to  the  scholar  in  each  class  who  should  stand  longest 
without  missing  a  word.  The  words  were  selected  from  Webster's 
spelling-book,  and  about  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  took  part,  and  it 
was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  exercise  closed.  The  scholars  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  not  been  idle  during  the  winter,  and  as  a  whole 
the  spelling  was  remarkably  good.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 

1st  prize,  Webster's  Pictorial  Dictionary,  to  Thomas  Ken-* 
drick. 

2d  prize,  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations,  to  Fanny  M.  Vibbert. 
8d  prize,  Abbott's  Histories,  four  volumes,  to  Mary  A.  Morse. 
An  excellent  spirit  prevailed  among  tlie  pupils,  and  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  occasion.  After  the  exercises  were  closed,  the  acting  visitor, 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Beach,  presented  a  volume  to  each  pupil  pres- 
ent, 80  that  every  boy  and  girl  went  home  the  haf^y  owner  of  a  new 
book.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight,  and  we  only  regretted  that  ill 
health  prevented  the  generous  donor  from  looking  into  the  faces  of  the 
five  hnndred  children  beaming  with  delight  on  account  of  his  kind  re- 
membrance. We  have  no  doubt  that  every  little  heart  swelled  with 
grateful  emotions  towards  their  generous  benefactor. 

The  parents  and  pupils  were  addressed  by  Professor  Gamp,  who  al- 
luded in  a  very  happy  manner  to  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Beach,  and 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  those  present  to  do  what  they  could  ibr  pro* 
noting  the  cause  of  education. 

We  would  not  forget  that  while  in  Wallingford  we  visited  the  Cath- 
olic school,  kept  by  Miss  Reynolds,  and  supported  entirely  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beaeh.  The  school  was  in  good  order,  and  the  pupils  neat  io 
their  appearance,  and  prompt  in  their  recitations.  We  met  Mrst 
Beach  at  this  school,  and  the  pupils  were  made  happy  by  receiving 
books  from  her.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  recording  these  generous 
and  praiseworthy  acts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beach.  Such  deeds  are  aa 
rare  as  they  are  noble. 

Watertown.  We  recently  met  many  of  the  teachers,  parents, 
and  pupils  of  this  pleasant  town,  and  found  many  good  friends  of 
schools.  The  teachers  particularly  manifested  much  interest  in  their 
work.  Our  thanks  are  specially  due  to  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Percy 
for  kind  attentions. 
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SpRiiauB.  In  company  with  the  friend  of  all  schools  and  pnpils, 
Greneral  Williams,  we  visited  the  schools  of  this  new  town  in  February. 
Before  reaching  the  town  we  called  at  a  very  pleasant  and  orderly 
school  kept  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Crandall.  We  foand  at  Spragae  a  large, 
commodious,  and  well  furnished  house,  accomodating  a  school  of  three 
grades,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  two  lady  teachers.  It 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  six  years  ago  there  were  not  in  this  place 
scholars  enough  for  one  small  school. 

The  schools,  "as  they  were  brought  together  at  the  time  of  our  visit^ 
appeared  well. 

Illinois.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  worthy  friend,  William 
H.  Wells,  A.  M.,  has  been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  next  six  years.  As  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Chicago  he  is  accomplishing  great  good.  Mr.  Wells  is  the  devoted 
friend  of  schools,  and  is  ever  ready  to  do  what  he  can  to  promote  the 
interests  of  education. 

£.  Lewis  Moore. — <<  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Colonel  Hawley,  of 
the  7th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  1ms  nominated  Private  E.  L.  Moore, 
derk  at  head-quarters,  for  the  adjutancy  of  that  regiment  He  is  a 
young  man  of  education,  and  possesses  abundant  qualifications  for  the 
office." 

We  find  the  above  in  a  late  number  of  the  ^New  South^**  published 
at  Port  Royal,  and  we  too  are  glad  that  so  worthy  a  man  has  been 
promoted.  Friend  Moore  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  true  man. 
He  entered  into  the  service  of  his  country  from  the  purest  motives  of 
patriotism,  and  he  will  always  be  found  faithful  to  duty  and  true  to  the 
government. 

Maine.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  oar  friend,  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston, 
has  been  re-appointed  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Maine  for 
the  next  three  years.  No  better  appointment  could  be  made.  Mr* 
Weston  had  long  been  a  successful  teacher.  He  knows  the  wants  of 
schools  and  teachers,  and  how  to  supply  them.  He  has  already  done 
a  noble  work,  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  in  the  state 
in  his  re»appointment.  We  have  received  Mr.  Weston's  report  for 
1862,  a  very  valuable  document,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  a  fiitore 
number. 

School  FuRNiruBE. — We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  ad« 
vertisement  of  Mr.  Boss.  For  many  years  Mr.  Roes  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  and  mannfactare  of  school  furniture^  and  no 
man  has  done  more  in  that  direction.  We  cordially  commend  hina 
to  any  who  may  wish  to  procure  an  excellent  article  for  the  school- 
room. 

Teachehs  in  the  Armt. — Daniel  and  Edward  W.  Whitaker, 
brothers,  of  Ashford,  and  formerly  teachers,  are  now  lieutenants  in  the 
Harris  Light  Cavalry  (2d  New  York  regiment.)  They  were  both  in 
the  three  months^  service,  and  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  no- 
ble and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Special. — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  we  have  decided 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  six  months,  and  to  any  who  will  send  50 
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cents  previous  to  tbe  10th  of  Maj,  we  will  send  the  Journal  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  commencing  with  tbe  June  number.  Any 
Bubscriptions  sent  Later  than  that  will  commence  a  month  later,  but 
also  end  with  the  year. 

Normal  School. — ^The  next  term  of  this  institution  will  com- 
mence on  Wednesday,  April  22d,  and  close  July  22d.  Those  desirous 
of  attending  should  make  early  application  to  Hon.  David  N.  Camp, 
New  Britain. 

Trachers'  Institutes. — Institutes  will  probably  be  held  in  New 
London  and  Hartford  Counties  early  in  May.  Notice  of  the  times 
and  places  will  be  given  by  circulars. 

S'We  are  still  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  several  articles, 
some  of  them  received  many  weeks  ago.  We  hope  to  find  room  for 
all  such  in  our  next 

S'Two  short  articles  furnished  hy  the  associate  editor  were  inad- 
vertently letl  out  of  his  department    They  will  appear  hereafter. 
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Lbavbs  and  Flowkss:  or  Object  Lessons  in  Botany;  with  a  Flora.    Prepared 

for  beginners  in  academies  and  pnblic  schools.    By  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M. 
'  with  665  illustrations,  12mo.,  322  pp.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

Manj  a  (%acher  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  book.  Professor  Wood 
has  long  been  extensively  and  favorably  known  by  his  botanical  works  of  a  higher 
order,  and  he  has  now  produced  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  common  schools  and  academies.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  copiously 
and  clearly  illustrated.  We  believe  it  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  book  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils.    See  advertisement. 

Thb  Army  and  Navt  Pockbt  Dictiowart  :  by  William  O.  Webater.  New 
Tork :  Mtison  Brothers.  This  is  a  beautiful  d2mo.  of  320  pages,  and  can  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  very  large  sale.  It  is  a  perfect  fc^m  in  appearance,  and  its  contents 
must  make  it  a  most  valuable  book,  not  only  lot  the  soldier  but  for  any  person. 
The  representations  of  the  fla^s  of  various  nations,  the  insignia  of  rank,  shoulder- 
straps  of  naval  officers,  and  pictorial  illustrations  of  many  military  terms,  will  be 
found  very  desirable.  We  know  of  no  better  present  for  the  soldier  than  a  copy 
of  this  dictionary.  The  price  is  75  cents,  for  which  we  presume  it  will  be  sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  address. 

Theort  and  Art  of  Penmanship  :  a  manual  for  teachers,  containinp;  a  foil 
Ylatement  of  Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching;  ia- 
eluding  class-drill,  writing  in  concert,  criticism  and  correction  of  errors,  hints 
towards  awakening  an  interest,  &c.    Boston :  Crosby  k  Nichols.    We  are  right 

glad  to  see  this  rolume,  and  feel  that  it  is  precisely  what  many  teachers  want.  It 
I  a  complete  guide  to  teaching  penmanship,  and  contains  full  and  clear  directions, 
and  beautifully  executed'  illustrations  of  letters,  parts  of  letters,  &c.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  editor  of  the  MnoU  Teacher,  who  says :  "  There  is  one  chapter  alone 
ciiat  to  us,  as  a  practical  teacher,  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book."  Tbe 
Tolume  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  mechanical  execution  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  enterprising  publishers.  We  will 
send  a  copy  of  this  work  ^postage  paid)  to  anyone  who  will  send  us  the  names  of 
five  new  subscribers  with  $5.    See  advertisement  of  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

Hillard's  Readers. — Our  thanks  are  due  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Brewer  k 
Tileston,  for  copies  of  this  scries  of  books.  The  First  Class  Reader  contains  553 
pages,  and  we  find  in  it  many  choice  selections.  The  Second  Class  Reader  con- 
tains 278  pages— the  first  sixty  pages  being  introductory  matter  that  will  be  mlvao 
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ble  to  teachers  And  pupils.  Wo  think  the  seloctions  in  this,  as  in  the  precedio|f^ 
have  gcncralljr  been  made  with  good  judgment  and  taste.  The  Third  and  Fourth 
Class  Readers  have  each  several  pagcf>  of  miscellaneous  exercises  which  are  weU 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  selections  are,  in  the  main,  adapted  to  the  capadtict 
of  the  classes  for  which  thej  were  prepared. 

There  are  also  three  primarj  readers  for  little  children.  These  are  all  well 
printed  and  beantifullj  embellished  with  cuts.  The  little  primer  is  indeed  a  bean" 
tiful  book.  We  believe  that  this  series  of  readers  may  be  placed  among  the  betted 
class  of  similar  books.  They  are  well  printed  and  in  good  binding.  Brewer  and 
Tileston,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  and  Hon.  Anson  Y.  Smyth,  of  Ohio,  will  pleate 
accept  our  thanks  for  copies  of  their  late  Reports.  We  have  examined  them  with 
great  satutfoction,  and  hope  to  find  room  for  extracts  in  our  next.  We  regret  es- 
ceedingly  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  to  retire  from  situations  which  they  have 
filled  with  great  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  will  be  no 
easy  matter  to  find  men  as  well  qualified  for  such  situations. 

The  TfiAGHBs's  Guide:  an  elementary  drawing:  system,  arranged  from  many 
years  experience  in  teaching.  By  Louis  Bail ;  illustrated  by  1 28  patterns.  New 
Haven :  published  by  the  author. 

We  know  of  no  man  in  the  state  who  has  done  so  much  towards  awakening  an 
nterest  in  the  important  branch  of  drawing  as  Professor  Bail.  Ho  is  a  thorough 
and  accomplished  teacher,  and  no  one  can  be  under  his  instruction  or  follow  the 
directions  of  his  "  Guide  "  without  deriving  much  benefit  therefrom.  The  "  Teach- 
er's Guide  "  is  a  small  book,  containing  necessary  instructions  and  directions,  and 
is  accompanied  by  128  well  selected  patterns  for  school  or  family  use.  We  hav« 
ti  few  copies  of  this  work,  and  will  send  one  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  for  75 
oents — the  usual  retail  price  is  $1 — or  we  will  send  the  Tcacher^s  Guide  and  the 
128  patterns,  together  with  Mason's  Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  (noticed  is 
our  February  number)  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  for  $1 ;  and  we  honestly  be- 
lieve  that  either  of  the  works  will  be  found  worth  for  more  than  the  cost  in  Ao 
hands  of  any  live  teacher.  We  can  furnish  only  a  limited  number  at  the  above 
price. 
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I.  The  School  and  Family  Charts. 

Bj  Haaoius  Wiuaon  and  N.  A.  GALum.    Tweotf -two  in  Number.    Colored.    600  niostnitions . 
Price  in  Sheets,  97.    Monnted,  on  Binder*8  Board,  t9.    Atl»  Forp,  tll> 

n.  An  Accompmnying'  Maniial  of  Initmctioii  in  Oljeot-Lessonf. 

By  Maboics  Wiluov.    Price  81. 

III.  Willson's  Seriei  of  School  and  Family  Readers. 

Fo:  full  Deeoription  of  Willson's  Readers,  with  Noticea,  and  Testimonials  from  leading-  Edu 
•caton,  see  onr  Pamphlets  of  Bdueational  Bulletins,  64  pages,  doable  column  large  octaro,  whieh 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Notices  of  the  Qiarts  and  Afanuo/. 

The  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  pablished  Id  this  country. — Mas*.  Teacher. 

Will  all  who  read  these  notices  send  for  thero  Charts,  and  use  them  ?  If  you  do,  our  word  fi>r 
it,  yon  will  bless  us  fbr  penning  these  lines.— A.  1.  Schoolnusster. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  Charts  in  every  school -house  in  the  land. — Cvnn.  School  Journal. 

The  most  attractive  and  beautiful  school  charts  ever  published.  We  are  not  afraid  of  prais- 
ingthe  Charts  and  Blannal  too  highly.— Mdiiw  Teacher. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of  School  Charts  so  bmutif  ul  and  valuable  as  these.  The 
Manual  is  a  work  of  great  merit. —  Ohio  Ed,  Monthly. 

A  school-TOom,  with  these  2£i  Charts  suspended  on  its  walls,  Is  converted  from  what  is  too 
■often  a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture  gallery  of  childish  dedights. — Ind.  School  Journal. 

A  good  Work,  suited  to  the  times,  and  very  successful  in  effecting  the  object  aimed  at.— Anit 
School  Journal. 

There  has  been  nothing  published  in  the  educational  line  for  years  that,  to  our  mind,  is  such 
a  means  of  conveying  knowledge  as  these  Charts  and  the  Manual  that  accompanies  them. — 
lotoa  Instructor. 

The  truest  rxprfsslon  of  the  prmctples  of  Pestalozzi  that  has  yet  been  made.  There  is  an  en- 
ergy and  naturalness  in  Prof.  WiUson's  methods  which  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  foreign 
works.  The  Charts  and  Manual  promise  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  primary  and  common  school 
•education.- iVtfu;  York  Teacher. 

The  most  beautiful  American  puhllcations  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  the  most  completely 
adapted  to  the  '^Object"  method  of  instruction. — Illinois  Teacher. 

An  admirable  Manual  of  the  ftscinating  and  impressive  mode  of  teaching,  in  which  Mr.  Will- 
son  has  already  won  great  distinction.— Lu^A«ran  Observer  (Baltimore). 

The  principles  of '^Object"  teaching  are  not  new  with  edueators,  but  these  Charts  and  the  ac< 
eompanying  Manual  afford  facilities  never  before  enjoyed  for  carrying  out  the  system.— iVoe 
York  Observer. 

We  desire  very  positively  to  commend  Willson's  Manual  to  parents  and  teachers.  It  should 
be  in  the  living  room  of  every  fiunlly  where  there  are  children ;  it  should  be  read  by  every 
parent,  and  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  who  aims  to  succeed  in  his  or  her  profession. — 
Chicago  Post. 

What  leading  Educators  say  of  them. 

WiUson's  Manual  furnishes  more  substantial  aid  to  teachers  in  arranging  and  filling  out  a 
systematic  course  of  obioct  lessons,  than  any  other  work  that  has  yet  been  iwnied.  I  expected 
much  fh>m  the  Charts,  but  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  elaborate  and  complete. — W.  H. 
WsLLS,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction,  Chicago. 

I  highly  approve  of  the  design  and  execution  of  these  Charts  and  ManuaL— S.  S.  Rakdall. 
Sup.  Fub.  Instruction,  N.  Y.  CUy. 

These  Charts  now  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  of  New  Jerapy,  are  alrrady  regarded  by  onr 
primary  teachers  as  a  necessity. — Wii.  F.  Phblps,  Prin.  of  N.  J.  State  NormcU  School. 

The  demand  for  means  of  illustration  and  aids  in  oqject  teaching  is  happily  met  by  these 
Charts  and  Manual.— Datid  N.  Camp,  Sup.  Conn   Schools 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  these  Charts  and  the  Manual,  that  I  shall  use  them  constantly  in 
my  own  fhmily. — ^Riobaed  Ebwards,  iVtn.  Illinois  State  Normal  StAobl. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  Charts  and  Manual,  you  have  done  a  great  and  good  work  for  the 
«anse  of  school  and  home  education  in  America. — J.  L.  Tlucr,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Pidh 
Hc  Instruction  of  Missouri. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  *'  School  and  Family  Charts,^'  and  the  accompanying  "  Manual."  I 
design  to  make  the  Charts  the  basis  of  my  talks  on  Object  Lessons  at  the  Educational  Conven- 
tions which  I  am  holding.— B.  P.  Wmtox,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Maine. 

They  are  tiie  most  complete  of  any  primarv  school  Charts  I  hare  yet  seen.— J.  M.  Gugort, 
Superintendent  qf  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

I  have  shown  your  '^  School  and  Family  Charts  "  to  our  Board  of  Education,  and  every  one  is 
deUghted  with  them.  No  such  Charts  have  ever  before  been  published  in  any  country.— Qko. 
W.  MliTMS,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

The  "  School  and  Family  Charts  "  are  the  cheapest  and  best  we  have  seen.  We  could  not  well 
do  vrithout  them. — J.  T.  MoMTGOMKaT,  PrineipcU  of  Pennsylvania  State  Model  School* 

The  whole  pbn  of  Charts  and  Manual  is  excellent.    The  '*  Beading  Charts  "  I  consider  ss 
nsarly  perfect  as  books  or  charts  ean  be  made— Danikl  Hough,  Prin.  1st  Ward  Pub.  Sch.,  On, 
Onr  teachen  testily  their  warm  admiration  and  delight  in  having  such  efficient  helps  In  carry- 
ing out  the  admirable  plan  of  the  "  School  and  Family  Keaders."— J.  T.  LovawiLL,  Ptincipal 
EBgh  School,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 
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FOR  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  &c. 

GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Habvard  Univebsitt,  of  whose  world-wide  reputatioD 
it  is  needless  to  speak. 


I.  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  For  young  people,  with  a  popular  Flora,  with 
English  names ;  500  cuts;  $1. 

II.  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  with 
360  drawings;  $1.12. 

III.  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,  with  GARDEN  BOTANY.  A  complete 
Flora  of  the  northern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky; $2. 

IV.  LESSONS  AND  MANUAL,  with  GARDEN  BOTANY;  the  three 
bound  in  one ;  980  pages,  containing  all  the  illustrations  in  the  Lessons  (360,)  and 
drawings  in  the  Manual,  on  tinted  paper.  The  most  complete  and  economical 
work  extant  for  academies  and  schools.    $2. .50. 

V.  THE  MANUAL  ILLUSTRATED ;  containing  the  Mosses  and  Liver- 
worts, with  beautiful  drawings;  $2.75. 

VI.  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.  A  revised  edition 
of  "  Botanical  Text-book,"  1,300  cuts ;  S2.50.  The  series  contains  2,500  illustra- 
tions, exquisitely  drawn  by  Sprague.     Each  volume  can  be  had  separately. 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM  THE  FIRST  NATURALISTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
are  in  our  possession,  enough  to  fill  a  volume:  suffice  it  to  name  Fbofessob 
Agassiz,  Cambridge  University;  Drs.  Likdley  and  Hooker,  2/>7<f/on;  Pbofbss- 
OB  TucKKRMAN,  Amkcrst  College;  Professor  Holton,  Middl^ry  College;  Pro- 
fessor Chadbocrnb,  Williams  College;  Dr.  William  Darlington,  PA«/a</e/- 
phia;  President  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College;  Professor  Silliman,  Ycde 
College;  Professor  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institute;  Professor  Arnold  Gutot,, 
Princeton ;  Dr.  Schanck,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  tfie  College  of  Princeton 
New  Jersey;  Professor  Pearson,  Union  College;  Dr.  William  Tullt,  to« 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Yale  College;  Professor  Winchell,  University^ 
Michigan^  &c. ;  with  recommendations  of  Silliman's  Journal,  and  other  leading 
journals  of  the  country. 

They  are  now  in  satisfactory  use  in  hundreds  of  cx>llege8,  academies,  and  insti- 
tutes in  this  country,  and  also  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England ;  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Our  descriptive 
catalogue  presents  twelve  large  pages  of  recommendations,  embracing  nearly  every 
naturalist  and  literary  and  scientific  journal  of  eminence  in  this  country,  with  state 
school  superintendents,  and  hundreds  of  successful  practical  teachers,  who  have 
tested  their  merits  in  the  school-room. 

The  North  American  Review  places  Dr.  Gray  "at  the  head  of  the  science  in 
^his  country,"  and  Dr.  Barnard  says  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  that 
the  works  of  Professor  Gray  "stand  above  the  ordinary  position  and  rivalry  of  scJuxl- 
books.  It  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  a  scientific  man  of  the  very  highest 
rank  has  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  text-book." 

Professor  John  Torkey,  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  American  Botany,  writes :  "  Gray's  Manual,  with  the 
New  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Botanical  Text-book,  are  all  tfiat  can  be  desired  by 
teachers  of  this  branch  of  science  in  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges." 

Favorable  terms  for  specimens  for  examination,  or  first  supplies  for  introduction. 
April,  1863.     lins  IVISON,  PHINNEY  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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TERMS.—  Otu  Dollar  a  year,  payable  in  advance.    All  remittancet,  letters  and  communicR- 
tioiui  to  be  addressed  to  CHARLES  NOKTUGND.  Nbw  Britain,  Coaa. 
PORASB. — Six  cents  a  year,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  offloe  where  taken. 
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QEljt  |)ton^r  anb  most  (Sxttrnm  (Sstabtisljmeut  in  ti}e  M.  States. 


^n  IllustrcUed  CcUaloffne  and  infonnation  forijoardedy  on  appliccUion^   by  mail  or 

oiherwi&e, 

N.  B.  Every  Article  op  School  Furniture  from  this  Establish- 
ment WILL  be  warranted. 

All   Communications  mat  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office,  CHARDOIV,  opp.  HAWKIIVS  STREET, 

(Near  the  Revere  House,)     BOSTON^MASS. 

Bnttredi  a«oording  to  Act  of  CoogrMs,  in  the  year  1860  bj  Josiph  L.  Bo88,  in  the  Clerk'i  OSoe  off 
tlie  IMatrict  Court  of  the  District  of  MMMchusetts. 
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Vol.  Xr.  NEW  BRITAIN^  JUNE,  ia63.  No.  *. 

'    i 
WHAT  CAi»  l!  Da?* 

It  Wfiff  a  r«jfiaTk  of  Daniel  Webster,  that'  "every  man 
€men  a  disbt  to  bis'  profession."  We  regard  the  sentiment 
«B  strictly*  trtie,— and  no  mau  has  a  tight  to  attach  himself 
to  any?  profession,  unless  He  19  in  sympathy  with  it  and  pos- 
sesseg  a  real  desire  i^o  do  what'  he  can  fot  its  true  elevation. 
▲  profession  is  jnsi  what^  its  individual  members  make  ii 
E^ery  well«qaali&ed  member,  tirho  labors-  with  prudent  2eal 
for  his.  awn  improvement  a>nd  elevation,  will  do  sofmething 
for  the  general-  advancemefift  of  fhe^  whole  profession, — ^while 
every  paoriy  qaalifiedi  flfnd  i»effiei«fnt  membeir  will  hang  as  a 
sort  o£  "dead  weight'''  upo»  the  whole,--M>r  prove  a  posittYts 
iM^gaiiive  influences 

We  have  oiftem  thought  bo^  muteh  more  good  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  Teachers*  prafessibn  if  all  its  membetis 
were  properly  qualified  for  theSr^duties'  andlabortfd  witti  an 
ettmettand  constant  d«(«ii«  to  promote"  thetiue  interc^sfs  df 
4bci«  chosen  oailiog;  fihiehj  boWiefver,  We  af^  sorry' to  say;  Is 
iMt  the  ease; 
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162  What  Can  I  Do? 

But,  asks  the  yoang  teacher,  '*  What  can  I  do  to  be  useful 
to  my  profession?"  We  will  briefly  allude  to  two  or  three 
points,  in  a  familiar  way* 

1.  Encourage  and  aid  all  proper  efforts  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  the  woric  before  yoti,  and  to  promote  a  professional 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  associated  with  you. 

Bdncfitional  n]eeti0ga  have  done»  atid^re  doing,  intich  good. 
'They  tend  to  bring  teachers  together,  to  increase  their  zeal, 
add  to  their  information,  find  awaken  a  true  professional 
spirit  and  interest.  We  believe  that  no  man,  excepting  the 
captious  bigot,  cati  attend  an  edncatioiiai  meeiibg  without 
deriving  benefit  from  it, — even  though  the  exercises  may  not 
possess  much  of  positive  information  for  him.  If  he  attends 
with  the  right  spirit  he  will  be  strengthened,  quickened,  and 
encouraged.  We  recently  heard  of  a  teacher  of  many  years' 
experience,  who  boasted  that  he  had  never  attended  an  edu- 
cational meeting.  The  same  spirit  would  lead  him  to  boast 
that  he  had  never  attended  any  meeting, — civil,  religious,  or 
political, — and  of  never  having  done  any  thing  to  promote 
right  feeling  and  action  in  any  of  the  movements  forthe  pqb- 
lie  good.  We  must  cox^fess  that  we  have  more  of  contempt 
than  of  pity  for  a  man  who  will  exult  in  that  be  has  never 
attended  a  meeting  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
his  profession.  He  must  certainly  possess  more  of  conceit 
than  wisdpm.  If  he  really  felt  that  he  "knew  all  things," 
and  needed  no  light  from  others,  a  common  amount  of  be- 
neficence would  lead  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  impart  of 
bis  own  light  and  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who  are 
less  fortunate:  We  have  noticed  that  teachers,  who  keep 
aloof  from  all  public  nK>vement8  for  promoting  educational 
interests,  become  secluded  in  their  habits,  dogmatic  in  their 
views,  and  unsocial  and  uncongenial  in  their  disposition,*-*- 
and  especially  where  the  feeling  is  such  as  to  prompt  them  to 
oppose  and  decry  all  efforts  of  others. 

We  believe  nK>8t  fully  in  associated  effort  and  action,  and 
that  no  profession  or  cause  can  be  properly  efficient  and  ute^ 
ful  without  such  effort, — and  we  would  ^ay  to  every  yooog 
teacher,  "Do  what  you  can  to  aid  in  sustaining  all  assoeia^ 
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tions  designed  for  educational  advancement.  Give  tbem 
your  support  in  every  proper  way,  and  you  will  receive  a 
benefit  that  will  prove  amply  satisfactory." 

Again,  we  wonid  say  to  all  teachers, — ''Do  what  you  can 
to  aid  in  sustaining  and  improving  the  educational  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  and  especially  of  your  own  State.  If  your 
own  State  Journal  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  give  it  the 
benefit  of  your  own  talents  and  make  it  better.  Subscribe 
for  it  and  read  it  with  candor,  and  we  believe  you  will  feel 
that  you  get  your  "  money's  worth."  There  are  some  fifteen 
different  State  Educational  Journals  published,  and  not  one 
of  them  that  is  not  worth  the  full  price  of  subscription  to  any 
teacher  of  the  right  spirit;  and,  we  may  add,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  might  not  be  greatly  improved  if  all  teachers 
would  co-operate  in  their  support.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  all  these  Journals  have  to  struggle  for  existence. 
There  are  many  in  the  teachers'  ranks  who  do  nothing  for 
their  support, — and  there  are  even  some  who,  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  ''dog  in  the  manger,"  feel  annoyed  and  troubled 
lest  others  get  some  benefit  from  them.  If  they  are  asked  to 
help  support  the  Journal,  they  will  decline  and  say  "it  is  not 
what  they  want,"-— or,  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  they 
will  not  subscribe  simply  because  they  have  been  asked  to 
do  so!  They  are  so  full  of  self-conceit,  that  they  feel  in  a 
degree  insulted  if  any  one  presumes  to  ask  their  aid  and 
support.  But  we  rejoice  that  the  number  of  such  in  this 
State  is  very  small.  We  would  say  in  brief,  if  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  educational  journals,  it  is  important  that  every 
teacher  should  bear  his  part  in  their  support,  and  do  his  part 
in  writing  for  their  pages.  Be  earnest  and  be  true  to  your 
profession,  ever  ready  to  do  what  you  can  to  aid  in  its  eleva- 
tioni  and  thus  increase  its  power  and  influence.  While  you 
may  justly  seek  your  own  improvement,  do  not  forget  to  do 
what  you  can  to  give  light  and  encouragement  to  others 
whose  advantages  have  been  less  than  yours,  and  when  you 
come  to  feel  so  wise  that  you  can  learn  no  more,  or  so  selfish 
that  you  can  not  impart  of  your  wisdom  and  experience  for 
the  common  good  of  the  profession,  it  will  be  quite  time  for 
you  to  go  into  some  other  field  of  labor. 
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For  th0  Common  Scliool  JouniftL 
MISCmEF  IN  SCHOOL, 

PijtOBABLT  nothing  gives  tbe  teacher  so  much  trouble  as 
the  love  of  mischief.     This  crops  out  every  where,  and  in 
children  of  all  ages.     The  teacher  calls  it  noischief,  bot  the 
papil  calls  it  fun.     There  ia  nothing  which  seems  to  the 
child  so  strange,  or  so  repulsive  even,  as  t4ie  teacher's  sobri- 
ety.    *^  We  can't  have  a  bit  of  fan  where  he  is,"  is  often  the 
language  of  the  boy  or  gul.    ^  I  never  saw  children  so  full 
of  mischief,"  is  often  the  Unguage  of  the  teacher.     The  dif« 
{erence  in  the  name  gives   insight  into  the  real  difference 
between  the  same  action  as  viewed  by  the  two  parties.    JVn 
the  pupil  means  it  for  generally.     He  does  some  sly.  thing 
which  is  improper,  but  not  itself  w^ong  otherwise  than  it  it 
improper,  and  shields  himself  under  the  excuse  that  he  did 
it  fojr  fun.     He  meant  no  harm,  by  it;  he  did  not  mean  to 
annoy  the  teacher,  or  to  disturb  tbe  school.    He  did  it  be« 
cause  he  must  be  doing  something ;  and  to  pinch  his  neigh- 
bor or  make  his  seat-mate  laugh  was  a  more  interesting  way 
of  spending  his  time  than  to  study  his  spelling-lesson.     He 
ia  full  to  overflowing  of  bodily  activities.     His  fingers  itch  to 
take  hold  of  forbidden  things ;  his  tongae  aches  to  whisper 
some  mirth*moving  secret;  his  very  eyes  hanicer  after  sights 
he  ought  not  to  see ; — and  this,  not  with  any  reference  at  all, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  to  the  teacher  or  to 
the  rules  and  proprieties  of  the  place.     And  herein  consists 
tbe  wrong.     He  ought  to  remember  what  has  been  told  him^ 
and  though  he  can  not  see  tbe  harm  of  doing  as  he  likes,  he 
ought  to  do  strictly  what  tbe  teacher  has  told  him  to  do,  and 
to  leave  undone  what  tbe  teacher  has  forbidden.    But  he 
praves  fun,  and  this  craving  seeks  the  nearest  objects  of  grat-^ 
ification,  and  leads  him  into  constant  temptations,  and  oftea 
brings  him  to  most  unexpected  grief. 

The  teacher,  annoyed  by  the  many  repetitions  of  a  similai^ 
offense,  is  in  danger  of  loolcing  at  the  actions  of  the  child  ae. 
prompted  by  malice,  and  so  calls  them  mischievous.  They 
ar^  Qo  fun  to  hioiy  but  are  meai»t  to  t^e  aunoyamces.  as  bold; 
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as  personal  safety  will  allow.  Hence  these  peccadillos  are 
all  seeA  and  all  treated  alike.  The  temper  has  become 
sonredy  and  the  vision  is  blarred  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
children's  actions  are  necessarily  mischievous. 

No  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  play  impulses ;  in* 
deed,  mere  play  is  to  many  a  thing  forgotten,  left  far  behind 
in  the  dim  distaoce  of  childhood.  The  temptations  which 
assail  children  seem  no  temptations  at  all.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  many  teachers  can  lay  aside  all  their  sternness  of 
manner  and  rigidity  of  principles  when  they  are  out  of  school, 
and  be  gnilty  of  offenses  against  propriety  for  which  they 
would  accept  no  excuse  but  the  rod  from  their  own  pupils. 
The  strictest  haters  and  the  most  severe  correctors  of  play 
are  sometimes  themselves  the  most  playful  or  the  most  mis* 
chievous  of  persons.   . 

There  must  be  a  difference  obviously  in  the  treatment  of 
fun  and  of  mischief.  To  crush  out  the  former  would  be  a  folly 
and  a  crime;  to  allow  the  latter  would  be  to  invite  evil  spiritii 
into  school  and  give  them  free  range.  Fun  may  be  checked| 
may  be  sobered  gradually ;  the  spontaneous  activity  in  which 
it  has  its  origin  may  be  directed  to  school  duties  so  that  the 
lessons  of  school  may  furnish  a  part  at  least  of  the  zest  of 
life;  it  may  be  indulged  sometimes,  allowed  to  vent  itself  in 
some  harmless  way, — may  be  joined  in  by  the  teacher,  to  bis 
relief  as  well  as  the  pupil's. 

But  mischief,  pure,  ascertained  mischief,  merits  stern  treat- 
ment Reproof,  rebuke,  and  as  a  last  resort,  the  rodf  must 
correct  it  This  must  be  promptly  met  and  crushed  at  all 
hazards.  But  we  should  beware  of  confounding  the  two. 
Onr  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  our  discernment  of  the 
motives  of  others  should  be  accurate  enough  to  reveal  to  us 
the  true  motive  of  an  ofren8e,-*-whether  it  is  simply  an  over- 
flow of  animal  impulse,  or  a  deliberate  plotting  against  the 
plan  and  order  of  a  school.  Ck>rrection  ought  to  be  gauged 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  and  to  punish  all  apparently 
similar  actions  in  the  same  way  is  to  do  a  great  injustice. 
<^I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,"  is  an  honest  plea  many  times,  and 
ought  to  be  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy. 

May  7th,  1863. 
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For  the  Crommon  School  Joonud. 
THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

The  teacher  requires  not  only  a  well-disciplined  mind,  but 
a  vast  fund  of  informati6n  from  which  he  can  draw  at  all 
times  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  whatever  he  may  be 
teaching.  This  requires  that  the  teacher  should  be  constantly 
improving  himself,  if  he  would  have  his  labors  crowned  with 
the  noblest  success.  English  literature  offers  a  rich  field  for 
study  and  improvement,  and  some  of  the  best  models  in  the 
language  are  within  the  teacher's  means.  In  our  language 
may  be  found  productions  of  rare  merit  in  history,  in  poetry, 
in  criticism,  in  the  art  of  teaching, — indeed  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  teachers  will  find  an  acquaintance  with 
them  of  much  value  in  their  profession.  By  a  critical  peru- 
sal of  sjch  works  the  mind  comes  in  contact  with  other 
minds,  opinions  are  modified,  new  ideas  received,  thought 
developed,  the  taste  cultivated,  and  the  imagination  disci- 
plined.  The  mind  can  thus  be  kept  active,  expedients  will 
be  originated,  and  a  tendency  to  a  monotonous  round  of 
school  duties  prevented.  This  will  be  particularly  the  case 
in  the  departments  of  reading,  grammar,  history,  and,  to  some 
extent,  geography. 

The  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  literature  will 
have  an  important  advantage  in  teaching  reading.  From 
the  force  of  habit,  he  will  more  readily  perceive  the  thought 
embodied  in  the  lesson,  will  more  readily  apprehend  the  force 
and  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  and  will  more  keenly 
feel  the  power  of  those  passages  where  the  various  emotions 
of  the  heart  are  described.  Hence  he  will  be  more  success- 
ful in  bis  attempts  to  make  the  lesson  understood,  will  have 
more  skill  in  explaining  the  u^e  of  words,  and  will  give  his 
illustrations  in  reading  with  more  power  and  effect  Under 
such  a  teacher,  the  reading-lesson  would  assume  a  new  as- 
pect. His' culture  would  be  the  magician's  wand  that  would 
transform  the  whole  scene  into  a  living,  glowing  picture  of 
joy  and  enthusiasm.  The  child,  while  he  will  J^e  learning  to 
read  with  accuracy  and  order,  will  be  storing  his  mind  with 
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a  variety  of  useful  knowledge,  and  will  be  acquiring  a  love 
for  gdbd  literature  that  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  through 
all  subsequent  years  of  existence.  Such  scenes  have  been 
realized,  and  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement. 
The  dull  round  of  reading  that  is  to  be  seen  in  so  many  of 
our  schools,  may  be  effectually  broken  up  by  proper  culture 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  we  must.  aU  re- 
member that  self-improvement  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  superstructure  must  be  reared. 

The  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical  lite- 
rature of  our  language  will  be  very  apparent  in  teaching 
grammar,  particularly  in. the  more  advanced  classes.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  learn  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  to  be  able  to 
tcU  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  unless  the  child  acquires  the  habit  of  using  language 
propeily.  The  ability  to  use  words  accurately  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  a  scholar.  The  teacher 
should  be  a  model  in  this  respect.  Where  can  he  find  bet- 
ter noodels  for  his  own  improvement  than  the  English  clas- 
sics? In  many  of  our  public  schools  classes  may  be  found 
who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  study  with  profit  some 
work  like  the  "Seasons,"  or  the  "Task,"  if  they  can  be 
guided  by  a  competent  teacher.  Such  works  should  be 
studied  with  critical  care  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
style,  tracing  the  learned  allusions,  perceiving  the  natural- 
ness, the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  the  descriptions,  developing 
the  taste,  entering  into  their  spirit,  and  awakening  a  perma- 
nent love  of  good  literature.  Much  might  be  done  in  this 
way  toward  developing  a  correct  taste  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  will  have  no  other  advantages  than  the  public  school. 
Teachers,  might  we  not  profitably  spend  more  time  in  study- 
ing the  English  classics  ?     The  poet  truly  says  : 

"  Seek  to  gain 
Complete  gjmmetrical  development, 
Tba^  thoa  may'st  minister  in  things  of  nse 
To  all  who  seek  the  palace  of  thy  mind." 


A  Teacher. 


Cantebbuay,  May  2, 1863. 
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TO  couNTjar  distjuct  teachers. 

READINO* 

Tiiia  importont  branch  ia  ve^y  iiaperfectly  taogfat;  in  many 
of  our  comooon  acbopl.  Teachers  tell  their  pnpib  to  read 
slowly  and  distincUyi  without,  in  many  cases,  endeavoring 
to  do  so  tbeo^selves.  In  order  to  make  good  leaders,  the 
teacher^hould  take  bis  turn  as  often  as  the  aefaolars,  if  there 
ar^  but  four  or  Ave  in  the  class.  No  mbtake,  however  slight, 
should  escape  correction.  If  the  teacher  fails  to  notice  any 
errorj  the  scholars  should  have  the  privilege  of  raising  their 
hAuds  and  calling  bis  attention  to  the  fact,  and  if  the  teacher 
ajso  makes  oocasioaally  (knowingly,  of  coarse,)  a  few  trifling 
blunders  for  their  correction,  they  will  be  induced  to  look  oq 
their  books  duriug  the  whole  time  ooeopied  by  the  claas.  If 
two  or  more  scholars  arc  allowed  in  each  class,  every  day,  to 
read  a  short,  suitable  story,  it  will  awaken  an  interest,  and 
cause  them  to  put  forth  efforts  which  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  Small  scholars  should  always  be  questioned  in  re- 
lation to  what  they  read,  and  if  they  read  tjie  same  lesson 
three  days  in  succession  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  Classes 
that  can  read  well  should  practice  reading  in  concert,  and 
the  teacher  should  ask  many  questions  in  relation  to  the 
punctuation  marks,  inflections,  emphaus,  and  capital  letters, 
ill  the  reading  exercise. 

T.  L.,  A  Country  Tba^hbr. 


FEMALE  TEACHERS. 
Tnv  practice  of  employing  female  teachers  for  consecutive 
terms  is  yearly  gaining  groui^d  in  our  rural  districts,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  so.  In  a  majority  of  the  districts  of  the 
State,  it  would  be  far  better  to  employ  lady  teachers,  term 
after  term,  than  to  have  the  frequent  changes  now  so  com- 
mon. We  believe  that  our  best  female  teachers  are  fully 
competent  to  instruct  and  govern  a  large  proportion  of  th  e 
schools  of  the  State,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
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siMNdd.not  be  employed  and  liberally  cotwpenMted  fat  thrift 
serneea.  These  schools  do  not  offer  sufficient  indacement 
for  male  teachers,  as  permanent  situations, — and  therefore  we 
would  urge  upon  such  districts  to  give  mord  of  permaneace 
to  their  schools  by  employing  female  teachers  for  cottsecotiTa 
tavms*  We  fully  conciir  ia  the  foUowiiig  Ttews  contained  in 
a  late  report  of  Ber.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  M&ss. 
Board  of  Education, — ^a  gentleman  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers.  • 

"  The  leading  objection  to  the  policy  of  employing  pentia* 
neat  *female  teachers  in  our  common*  district  scboolSi  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  delicate  and  timid  women 
will  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  government  of  schools  in 
which  rough  and  refractory  boys  are  gathered  together.  This 
is  a  very  common  and  plausible  objection,  and  is  worthy  of 
respectful  consideration.  It  was  fonnerly  supposed  that  phji- 
ical  strength  was  the  prime  characteristic  of  a  good  disciplin* 
arian,  and  that  brute  force  was  the  chief  agency  in  school 
government.  The  objection  under  consideration  bears  a  near 
affinity  to  this  antiquated  notion.  Daring  the  present  winter 
a  competent  teacher  was  rejected,  on  examination  in  one  of 
our  towns^  because  the  committee  judged,  from  his  smalloess 
of  stature,  that  '*he  would  not  be  able  to  whip  the  larger 
boys."  A  tall  and  stalwart  man  was  therefore  secured,  who, 
relying  on  his  physical  strength,  and  seeking  only  to  govern, 
failed  at  once  in  every  thing  else,  and  after  two  short  weeks 
even  in  that,  and  gave  up  in  despair.  Horace  Mann  well 
said  :  '  A  man  may  keep  a  difficult  school  by  means  of  aa*» 
thority  and  physical  force ;  a  woman  can  do  it  only  by  dig* 
nity  of  character,  affection,  such  a  superiority  in  attainment 
as  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  questioned.' 

^*  A  silent  moral  power  ought  to  reign  in  the  school-rdbm 
rather  than  ostentatious  and  merely  coercive  measures.  Its 
influence  is  more  happy,  effective,  and  permanent.  Corporal 
punishment  may  be  used  as  a  dernier  resort  in  extreme  cases* 
But  true  wisdom  and  skill  in  school  government  consists  in 
the  prevention  rather  than  in  the  punishment  of  offenses,-*- 
i  n  cultivating  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  truthfulness, 
generosity,  kindness  and  self-respect,  love  of  study  and  a 
sense  of  duty.  8uch  influences  women  are  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  wield.  Refined  and  lady-like  manners,  with  a  mel- 
low and  winning  voice,  will  exert  a  peculiar  sway>even  upoa 
the  rudest  and  most  unmannerly  youth.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  influence  over  the  most  turbulent  elements  I  wit- 
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DfBsed  in  one  of  onr  State  Beformatoiiry  institations,  a  few 
weeks  since.  A  division  of  these  rough  boys,  unmanageable 
in  the  hands  of  their  former  teacher,  and  often  needinc  the 
sternest  discipline,  under  a  new  teacher  of  great  skilT,  pa- 
tience, and  genuine  kindness,  was  soon  won  to  obedience 
and  attracted  to  order  and  stndiousness;  Interest  was  awak- 
enedy  ambition  excited,  and  hearts  all  unused  to  love,  and 
still  more,»to  be  loved,  were  strangely  inspired  with  respect 
and  affection  for  their  teacher.  Even  upon  these  rough  boys 
there  was  a  silent  power  in  the  very  face  of  their  teacher, 
beaming  with  love  for  them  and  enthusiasm  in  her  truly 
noble  work. 

"  Females  seem  to  be  better  adapted  by  nature  to  teacting 
little  children.  Male  teachers  seldom  leave  their  impress 
clearly  marked  upon  young  pupils.  They  lack  the  requisite 
gentleness,  the  patience  and  perseverance  in  little  things,  the 
quick  discernment  of  character,  the  instinctive  power  to  in- 
spire the  youthful  spirit  and  arouse  its  latent  powers.  Above 
all,  they  are  destitute  of  those  delicate  arts  which  are  so 
requisite  to  win  the  affections  of  children,  to  call  forth  and 
direct  their  earliest  aspirations,  and  to  impart  the  needful  im- 
pulse to  their  minds.  Cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm,  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  the  power  of  easy,  quiet,  unconscious  in- 
fluence, are  requisites  indispensable  to  the  attractiveness, 
order  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  Females  are  endowed 
with  a  more  bountiful  share  of  these  desirable  qualities.. 

"  Facts  on  this  point  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  argu- 
ments. In  a  certain  school  which  I  visited  under  both  ad- 
ministrations, the  last  male  teacher  utterly  failed  in  the 
maintenance  of  order,  although  highly  favored  with  the  old 
essentials  of  a  good  disciplinarian,  **tall  and  stout,*'  and 
although  he  used  the  rod  with  merciless  freedom  and  sever- 
ity, his  authority  was  nevertheless  openly  resisted.  A  female 
teacner  has  since,  without  difficulty,  governed  the  same  school, 
numbering  over  fifty  pupils,  of  whom  fourteen  were  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  five  over  seventeen,  and  one  over  twenty. 
Her  government  was  easy  and  persuasive,  yet  dignified  and 
firm.  Her  intelligence,  skill,  tact  and  kindness  made  the 
school  a  model  of  good  order.  A  single  case,  I  am  well 
aware,  proves  little,  but  the  instance  I  have  related  is  only  a 
fair  illustration  of  a  multitude  that  have  come  under  my 
observation.  Great  care  of  course  must  be  taken  in  the  se- 
lection of  teachers.  Unless  they  are  competent,  the  experi- 
ment will  be  likely  to  fail." 
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THE  TRUE  WOMAN. 


If  the  business  of  woman  were  to  acquire  the  golden  ore, 
I  might  think  wealth  the  most  important  possession  of  a  lady. 
Itis  not ;  she  has  a  higher  and  holier  object  for  which  to  strive. 
When  Beau  Brummel  was  asked  what  makes  a  gentleman, 
be  quickly  answered,  "  Starch,  starch,  my  lord."  However 
that  may  be,  somewhat  more  is  required  of  a  lady.  As  the 
most  exquisite  tones  of  music  are  drawn  from  those  plain  old 
violins  made  at  Cremona,  so  the  highest  traits  of  womanhood 
are  often  found  with  the  plainest  exterior.  It  is  not  requisite 
that  she  should  cover  her  delicate  cheeks  with  rouge,  affect 
the  Grecian  bend,  or  play  the  languishing  lady.  Oh,  no;  the 
mission  of  woman  is  most  high — most  sacred.  Her  sway, 
when  she  is  what  she  ought  to  be,  though  mild  and  gentle, 
is  more  potent  than  an  armed  host  rushing  to  battle.  She 
makes  her  self-styled  master  seek  her  favor.  In  the  progress 
of  humanity  she  is  that  orient  star  that  shines  on  those  who 
tread  the  path  of  duty.  Loveliness  is  around  her, — her  steps 
are  like  songs.  A  Grecian  philosopher  observed,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  ^'  Boys  should  learn  what  will  be  of  use  to 
them,  being  men."  Girls  seem  to  be  taught  on  the  principle 
of  learning  what  will  not  be  of  use  to  them  when  grown  up* 
Mrs.  Brown  can  dance  enidparlez  vous  francaisy  but  can  she 
dance  a  dinner  on  the  table?  Can  she  direct  skillfully  the 
affairs  of  her  household  ?  Can  she  save  the  fragments  ?  Can 
she  make  good  bread  ?  I  repeat  it,  can  she  make  good  bread  ? 
Does  she  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  rag*bag?  Can 
she  charm  her  husband  by  her  skill,  loveliness,  frugality? 
Then  shall  I  call  her  a  lady.  She  looks  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household. 

Miss  Rosabella  is  destined  for  a  clergyman's  wife,  as  soon 
as  he  obtains  a  settlement.  She  goes  to  the  merchant  for 
her  furniture,  understands  dancing,  playing  the  piano,  keeps 
an  album,  has  a  photograph  book,  but  no  useful  accomplish- 
ment A  man  had  better  marry  a  canary  bird  than  such  a 
woman.  I  had  rather  have  her  able  to  work  out  a  good  loaf 
of  bread  than  the  bardest  problem  in  Greenleafs  Algebra, 
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to  square  the  outgoes  with  the  income,  than  to  square  the 
circle. 

Enter  yonder  lowly  room  with  me  ia  that  poverty-stricken 
cotta,ge»  See  the  window  stuffed  with  srtrawi  the  form  of  a 
man  upon  the  humble  bed,  the  wasted  face,  the  translucent 
fingers,  the  tears  stealing  from  his  cheek»  his  anguish  as  be 
thinks  of  the  little  ones  around  his  bedside  who  will  soo»  be 
fatherless.     Who  will  cheer  him  ?     Who  tell  him, 

"  JesvB  OKU  make  &  dying  heA, 
Soft  88  downy  pillows  an  ?  " 

Who  assure  him  that  his  darlings  shall  be  provided  for  ?  Who 
lift  them  to  kiss  his  cheek  when  life  is  passing  away  ? 

"  Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 
And  tickle  as  the  fthade 
By  the  light,  qoiyering  aspen  made ; 
When  want  or  anguish  wrings  the  hrow 
A  miiiLBteriiig  angel  then  art  thou. 

Man  beside  the  sick  bed  is  feeble  as  an  infant;  woman, in 
her  weakness,  is  all-powerful  there.     She  seeks  the  abode  of 
penury  and  want.     As  the  perfume  is  essential  to  a  perfect 
rose,  so  is  this  quality  of  mercy  essential  to  woman.    "  In  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."     The  more  she  knows  of 
science,  literature,  art,  and  the  like,  the  more  powerful  is  her 
influence,  provided  she  use  her  knowledge  modestly.     She 
should  study  grammar  to  write  correctly,  physiology  to  pre- 
serve her  health,  Italian  to  read  Silvio  Pellico,  and  so  on.     I 
oare  not  how  much  of  the  blue  she  wears  in  her  stocking, 
provided  she  knits  it  also.     It  is  the  mother's  prerogative  to 
point  her  little  one  to  Qod's  smile  in  every  opening  flower, 
to  hear  His  music  in  every  dashing  of  the  wave  upon  the 
seashore.  The  memory  of  a  mother's  smile,  her  gentle  words, 
her  admonitions  and  acts  of  aflection,  are  remembered  to 
the  very  last.     The  blood-stained  veteran  of  Waterloo  could 
think  of  his  mother  in  the  dying  hour.    "  My  dear  sir,"  said 
Governor  Briggs  to  John  Qoincy  Adams,  "  I  haye  just  found 
out  who  made  you."     The  **old  man  eloquent"  looked  up 
astonished.    ''  I  have  just  been  reading  your  mother's  lelteri 
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w4  bave  found  $he  »ade  you.^  « Yee^  unde?  0od^  I  owe 
all  I  am  to  tny  mother.''  Who  shall  tell  the  diSerence'  be*- 
tween  the  gentle  Lamarfcinet  brought  ap  by  a  loving  mother 
to  cling  to  every  thing  lovely,  and  the  mieanthropio  Byron^ 
scoffing  at  God  and  man^  The  mothers  shape  the  children^ 
The  mother  is  to  lead  the  van  more  than  the  minister; 
she  is  to  move  the  moral  enginery  and  to  hold  the  golden 
key  which  opens  up  the  eternal  world.  What  wisdom,  what 
angelic  virtne,  what  discretion  and  love,  are,  or  should  be,  hers. 
"  Her  children  rise  up,"  says  my  authority,  "rise  up,  and  call 
her  blessed;  her  husband,  also,  he  praiseth  her/'  She  must 
wear  the  rose  of  Sharon  upon  her  breast,  she  must  be  the 
almoner  of  bouaty  to.  the  poor,  the  dispenser  of  good  al- 
ways. 

^  A  woman  that  fearetb  Grod,  she  is  praised."  She  sings 
the  psalm  of  life,  breathing  low,  sweet  notes.  The  perfect 
lady  is  made  not  by  rank  and  title,  not  by  arts  which  beau^ 
tify  the  person,  but  by  the  Bible.  The  more  she  sends  fortib 
tfaat  angel-musio  which  cheers  like  melody  from  the  skies, 
the  more  truly  is  she  a  perfect  lady.  Teachers,  make  your 
children  perfect  American  ladies.  It  is  a  problem  which 
might  make  the  fingers. of  an  angel  tremble. 

Keep  ever  in  mind  you  have  a  magnificent  problem  to 
work  out.;  have  faith  that  you  can  solve  it.  Read  the  lovely 
Fenelon;  profit  by  his  teaching.  Porget  not  to  read  the 
noble  works  of  Dr.  Arnold,  head*master  of  the  boys'  school 
at  Rugby,  England.  Read  of  one  nobler  still,  Jesus  Christ; 
(oUow  his  example. 

You  must  qualify  yourselves  for  all  the  duties  of  life. 
Consider  what  you  have  to  do.  Keep  ever  in  mind  the  ob- 
jjBict  to  be  attained.  Be  sure  to  teach  perfect  obedience  to 
your  will.  Keep  your  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  bright  points 
in  your  pupils' characters;  seek  not  the  evil^. bring  out  the 
good.  Teach  your  pupils  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
stars,  and  other  heavenly  orbs;  teach  them  the  love  of  man, 
that  the  humblest  maxi  who  walks  the  streets,  though  clad 
IP  a  beggar's  garb,  has  an  immortal  soul.  Would  you  have 
tbem  takj9  an  iatereat  in  nmaio^  astronomy,  geographji  then 
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love  it  youreelf.  Wonld  you  have  them  love  God,  then  love 
Hira  yourself, — set  the  example.  Fellow-teacher,  fear  God 
more  than  your  school  committee  man.  When  your  school 
is  fairly  out,  your  name  shall  be  high,  you  shall  hear  the 
trump  of  eternal  fame. — Rev.  E.  Nason. 


For  the  Common  SehooLJoQiML 

"LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP." 

There  are  few  sayings  which  contain  better  advice  than 
that  which  heads  this  article.  It  is  applicable  to  all  persons, 
and  capable  of  doing  much  good  if  universally  adopted  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  But  the  whole  advantage  of  it 
can  be  derived  by  no  class  of  persons  so  well  as  by  those 
whose  minds  are  growing,  and  whose  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting  are  being  formed.  Children  are  naturally  impulsive, 
and,  until  otherwise  taught,  seldom  look  beyond  an  object 
which  they  fancy  will  yield  them  some  present  gratification. 
The  first  sight  of  objects  is  apt,  with  them,  to  create  an  im* 
pression,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  an  acquaintance  more 
or  less  intimate  will  afterwards  undo.  They  will  sometimes 
learn  from  sad  experience,  the  danger  of  haste  and  of  want 
of  consideration  in  their  actions,  and  will  regulate  their  con- 
duct accordingly;  but  if  untaught  in  some  other  way,  they 
will  oftener  grow  up  and  remain  through  life  careless  and 
inconsiderate.  When  arrived  at  manhood,  such  persons  will 
find  themselves  suffering  from  that  which  a  little  proper 
training  in  early  life  would  have  prevented. 

And  where  can  this  training  be  so  well  done  as  in  our 
schools?  It  should  be  a  part  of  every  teacher's  duty  to  early 
and  constantly  instill  into  his  pupil's  mind  the  importance  of 
never  doing  any  thing  with  too  great  haste.  The  pupil  should 
be  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
every  action  before  that  action  is  taken.  If  it  is  judged  that 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  action  will  be  evil,  the 
action  should  be  avoided ;  oa  the  other  hand,  if  beneficial,  it 
may  be  performed.    By  pursuing  this  course,  thousands  of 
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ill-jadged  acts,  in  almost  every  person's  life,  which  occasion 
loss  or  regret  when  too  late,  would  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  render' this  course  effective,  children  should  be 
taught  to  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  deliberately  considering 
the  effect  of  any  contemplated  conduct,  and  secretly  asking 
themselves  the  question:  "Is  it  right,  or  is  it  wrong  for  me 
to  do  this?"  The  little  delay  which  this  would  cause 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  thought,  which  would  lead 
them  to  act  understandingly — doing  that  which  is  right,  and 
avoiding  that  which  would  be  wrong.  It  would  soon  fasten 
on  the  minds  of  the  growing  scholars  the  fixed  habit  of 
doing  things  with  deliberation  and  caution.  This  habit 
would  grow  with  their  growth;  imparting  to  them  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  knowledge  on  which  their  future  success 
in  life  depends. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  common  practice  of 
children  speaking  too  hastily  and  rashly.  There  was  never 
better  advice  given  than  in  the  adage,  "  Think  twice  before 
yon  speak  once,"  which  has  the  same  relation  to  too  hasty 
speaking,  that  the  adage^  "  Look  before  you  leap,"  has  to  too 
hasty  acting. 

The  correction  of  this  fault  also  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
teacher.  The  scholar  should  be  made  to  know  that  discre- 
tion' in  the  use  of  the  tongue  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  use 
of  the  hands  or  feet  An  incautious  speech  may  cause  great 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  utters  it;  and  the  regret 
will  be  much  increased  by  the  reflection  that  what  has  been 
said  can  not  be  unsaid.  G.  B. 


THE  WIND. 

Oh,  the  wind  is  a  fickle,  changeful  thing, 
As  it  hasteth  along  on  its  viewless  wing ; 
Sometimes  with  a  rush,  a  sweep,  and  a  bound, 
As  it  whirls  the  pure  snow-wreaths  on  the  ground. 
*Ti8  now  here,  and  now  there, — anon  'twill  sleep 
As  a  weary  child  in  a  slumber  deep ; 
Or,  perchance,  'twill  whisper  with  soft,  mild  breath, 
And  beauty  awakes  from  the  gloom  and  death. 
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U  kkae^  the  cbeAof  the  lovely  floEw«v 
As  it  lifU.  it8>  8.w«et  &ea  in  anmi^er.  hour ;. 
Qentlj  Ui  wavea  the  tall  gxass  on  the  lea, 
Then  seemeth  to  rest  'neath  the  forest  tree ;, 
It.plajs  with  the  leaflets,  or  rocks  the  hougjh, 
Or  &ns  with  cool  breath  some  hot,  fevered  brow  \ 
Ifc  may  hush  to  a  whisper,,  or  breathe  aloud, 
It  may  sweep  on  the  earth,  or  wafl  the  cloud. 

Oh,  did^  je  e^er  list  to  tlie  wind-harp's  moan. 

As  it  sighed  a  reqoism,  sad  and  kme, 

When  ibe  sweet  suinaer  died  ?    Its  breath  grew  daXL, 

As  it  bade  thfi  life-current  of  earth  be  atili  f 

Yet  how  sooa  it.  whiaded^  as  if  in  glee, 

While  It  broke  the  heajct  of  the  old  eak-iree; 

Or,  with  the  sharp  blast  of  its  powerful  breath. 

O'er  the  earth  threw  ruinn  destruction,  and  death. 

Oh,  fearful,  yei^  awful,  it  sweeps  o'er  the  main. 

When  the  proud  ship  battles  its  fury  in  vain ; 

How  weak  all  its  efforts— -now  onward  it  flies — 

TheiK  the  sea's  liquid  mountains  above  it  rise — 

'Mid  the  rocks  now  dashing — ^list  the  shriek,  "  Oh,  save !  ^ 

That  rises  above  e^en  the  boom  of  liie  wave. 

Oh,  ifi^ien  will  it  readi  tbe  bright,  peaceful  ahore? 

The  blue  wayes-doeero'ei!  it, — winds  sigh,  **Neirpr  morel" 

Oh,  tell  us,  ye  wild  winds,  from  whence  do  jjd  ooo^e, 
And  whither  ye're  going,— oh,  where  is  your  home?^. 
Do  ye  roam  the  wide  world  with  no  guiding  hand, 
No  arm  to  withstay  you,  no  voice  to  command  ? 
A  whisper  breathed  low  through  the  forest  pine ; 
It  answered  most  sweetly,  ^  Our  Maker 's  divine ; 
We  go  at  His  bidding, — ^we  wait  His  will, — 
And  His  voice  doth  calm  us  with  'Peace,  be  still  I'" 


\ 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[We  find  the  fonowing  sensible  views  in  the  late  Report  of  Hon. 
David  N.  Camp,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  We  fully  endorse  the 
views,  and  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  young  children  will  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  so  happily  made. — ^Rss. 
Ed.] 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  excellent  primary  schools  in  the  State,  in 
which  philosophical  methods  of  instruction  have  been  intro- 
daced,  in  which  little  children  are  made  happy  while  their 
perceptive  faculties  are  cultivated  and  the  whole  mind  is 
wisely  educated.  In  some  of  these  schools  ^'object  teaching" 
has  been  successfully  introduced,  and  the  children  have  been 
taught  to  study  nature  as  well  as  books.  Reading  has  been 
made  an  interesting  exercise,  spelling  has  been  better  taught, 
and  the  children  have  been  trained  to  right  habits,  while  they 
have  been  taught  to  think.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
account  of  two  schoob,  visited  the  same  day  in  the  month 
of  October  last.  In  each  school  was  a  class  just  beginning 
to  read,  about  twenty  children  of  nearly  the  same  age  and 
capabilities  in  each  class. 

In  one  room  the  teacher  was  endeavoring  to  teach  a  class 
from  the  book  by  pointing  to  a  letter  and  naming  it,  or  per- 
haps  spelling  out  a  word  and  then  requiring  the  child  to  do 
the  same, — and  while  one  was  reading  most  of  the  others  in 
the  class  were  gazing  about  the  room.  The  children  were 
not  interested,  the  recitation  was  dull  and  monotonous,  the 
teacher  was  tired  and  discouraged,  and  she  remarked,  "I 
have  been  proceeding  in  this  way  with  these  children  for  six 
months,  and  I  do  not  see  that  they  learn  anything." 

In  the  other  school,  the  teacher  had  her  class  arranged 
around  her  platform ;  the  reading-lesson  consisted  of  familiar 
words  printed  upon  the  blackboard  or  on  sheets  suspended  on 
the  wall.  Every  eye  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
same  word,  the  questions  were  skillfully  put  and  promptly 
answered.     The  exercise  was  full  of  life  and  interest;  some 
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fact  wae  stated  or  illastration  used  to  fix  the  word  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  the  pnpits  were  all  happy  and  the 
teacher  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  nearly  the  whole  class  had  learned  more  in  three 
weeks  than  had  been  attempted  in  the  other  school  in  six 
months,  and  what  was  still  more  worthy  of  notice,  one  class 
loved  the  school  and  its  work,  while  the  other  appeared  to 
regard  them  as  intolerably  irksome. 

There  is  great  necessity  for  an  entire  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  training  in  a  large  number  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  classes.  There  are  needed  methods  by 
which  all  the  faculties  will  be  developed  and  educated,  in- 
stead of  loading  the  memory  with  a  quantity  of  words.  The 
habit  of  observation  needs  to  be  cultivated  and  directed  and 
the  activities  of  the  child's  mind  to  be  skillfully  directed,  that 
they  may  ever  be  employed  for  a  noble  purpose. 

In  the  last  annual  -report  from  this  office  the  subjects  of 
primary  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  were  dwelt 
upon  at  considerable  length.  They  are  again  referred  to 
from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  great  improvement  has 
been  made,  there  are  still  many  schools  where  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  teacher  are  nearly  lost  from  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  method,  or  from  a  lack  of  proper  studies  and 
exercises  for  young  children.  The  changes  which  seem  de- 
sirable are  these : 

1.  That  the  school  hours  for  young  children  should  be  re- 
duced so  as  not  to  exceed  two  or  two  and  a  half  each  day, 
including  changes  and  recesses. 

2.  That  in  the  assignment  of  studies  and  exercises  two 
gjreat  truths  should  be  recognized:  1st,  that  there  is  a  natu- 
ral order  of  development  of  the  human  faculties;  2d,  that 
the  attention  of  a  young  child  can  profitably  be  directed  to 
a  subject  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

The  best  informed  and  most  skillful  educators  are  unan- 
imous in  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly,  or  worse  than  folly,  to 
require  a  little  child  to  learn  lessons  from  books  by  studying 
the  words,  till  his  powers  have  been  so  far  developed  that  the 
attention  can  be  fixed  for  a  length  of  time  without  injury* 
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and  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  and  digest  what  is 
given  it  to  learn. 

In  England  many  important  facts  relating  to  the  subject 
have  been  published  by  E.  Chadwick,  in  parsuance  of  an 
addiess  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Cbadw^ick  directed 
questions  to  many  distinguished  teachers.  Mr.  Donaldson^ 
head-master  of  the  Training  College  of  Glasgow,  i«aysy"The 
limits  of  voluntary  and  intelligent  attention  are,  with  child- 
ren from  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  about  fifteen  minutes^ 
and  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  about  twenty  minutes.'' 
Other  statements  go  to  show  that  young  children  should  not 
be  required  to  fix  their  attention  on  a  book  for  many  min- 
utes at  a  time.  One  great  mistake  of  teachers  of  young 
children  is  in  attempting  to  teach  what  the  children  are  not 
able  to  receive,  and  in  continuing  the  exercises  after  their 
powers  are  exhausted.  If  the  teachers  of  primary  and  in- 
termediate schools  could  be  induced  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  attention, 
and  to  teach  the  child  a  few  things  well,  not  overloading  the 
memory,  but  exercising  it  wisely  in  retaining  facts  and  ideas 
well  understood,  the  foundation  of  right  education  would  be 
better  laid,  and  the  work  of  tlie  teacher  of  the  higher  school 
made  easier  and  mote  productive  of  good. 
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Office  of  Superinte.vdent  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
New  Britain,  May  12, 1863.  \ 

Inqliries  have  frequently  been  made  at  this  office  in  re- 
gard to  stamp  duties  on  the  various  forms  and  certificates 
us^d  by  different  school  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  connected  with  common  schools. 

Blank  forms  of  all  the  various  certificates  and  returns 
were  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  some 
time  since,  and  his  opinion  upon  them  is  just  received.  He 
decides  that  the  certificate  of  the  district  committee  to  the 
enumeration  of  scholars  requires  no  stamp,  but  the  affidavit 
to  such  certificate  requires  a  five-cent  stamp. 
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The  certificate  of  the  district  committee  that  the  schools 
have  been  legally  kept,  and  the  certificate  of  the  school  vis- 
itors to  the  Comptroller  to  the  same  effect,  are  exempt  from 
stamp  daties ;  as  are  also  the  returns  and  certificates  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  certificates  for  drawing  library  money  require  no 
stamp*  The  certificate  of  qualification  of  teachers  for  com- 
mon schools  requires  a  five-cent  stamp. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


From  the  Congregationalist. 
RELATION  OF  EXERCISE  TO  HEALTH 

BT  WORTHINOTON  HOOKKR,  M.  D. 

In  the  conclusion  of  a  previous  article  on  this  subject,  I 
alluded  to  the  difference  in  the  sexes  in  liability  to  deformity 
in  the  spinal  column.  While  this  occurs  very  seldom  in 
boys,  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  j^jirls.  Dr.  Warren  of  Bos- 
ton, said  on  this  point,  "of  the  well-educated  females  within 
the  sphere  of  my  experience,  about  one-half  are  affected  with 
some  degree  of  distortion  of  the  spine."  A  very  judicious 
French  writer  says:  ^<  It  is  so  common  that  out  of  twenty 
girls  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  there  are 
not  two  who  do  not  present  very  manifest  traces  of  it." 
This  deformity  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  posture 
which  is  assumed  in  study ;  but  if  this  were  the  cause,  it 
should  be  even  more  prevalent  among  boys  than  girls,  as 
they  are  by  custom  allowed  to  be  less  careful  as  to  posture. 
The  true  cause  of  the  deformity  is  the  feebleness  of  the  tiss- 
ues from  lack  of  invigorating  exercise.  The  tendency  of 
nature  is  to  symmetery,  and  this  is  maintained  even  in  op- 
position to  decided  influences  to  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
there  is  vigor ;  but  when  there  is  feebleness,  irregularity  of 
action  results,  and  there  is  therefore  a  tendency  to  deform- 
ity. The  twenty-four  bones  of  the  spine,  with  their  inter- 
vening cartilages,  are  held  together  in  a  symmetrical  column 
by  muscles  and  ligaments.  Now  when  this  column  is  bent 
to  one  side  for  some  legth  of  time,  no  permanent  bending  to 
that  side  is  produced,  because  the  firm  cartilages  and  liga- 
ments, by  their  elasticity,  restore  the  column  to  its  upright 
position,  as  soon  as  the  bending  power  ceases  to  be  applied. 
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Moreover,  the  mascles  on  both  sides  are  so  nicely  balanced, 
when  they  have  their  natural  strength,  that  they  hold  the 
spine  exactly  in  the  middle,  when  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  bend  it  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  an  enfeebled  condition,  the  diminished 
elasticity  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  cartilages,  and  the  irreg- 
alar  action  of  the  weakened  muscles,  together  cause  a  fail- 
ure to  some  little  extent,  in  the  restoration  of  the  symme- 
try, and  repeated  failures  at  length  produce  manifest  deform- 
ity. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  exercise  in  counteracting 
tendencies  to  disease,  we  should  particularly  note  its  effect 
upon  the  skin.  This  is  not  a  mere  covering  for  the  body, 
but  an  organ  performing  some  very  important  functions,  and 
therefore  it  is  essential  to  health  that  it  should  be  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  state.  One  of  those  functions  is  excretion. 
Much  of  the  refuse  of  the  system  is  constantly  passing  off 
with  the  insensible  perspiration.  This  is  a  very  still  and 
unobserved  process,  but  a  very  important  one,  for  if  this  ref« 
use  should  be  retained,  it  would  tend  to  provoke  disease  of 
some  kind.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  better  the  develop- 
ment of  this  organ,  the  more  effectually  will  this  function 
be  performed.  But  there  is  another  benefit  to  the  skin  from 
exercise,  besides  its  due  development.  In  the  skin  there  is  a 
vast  system  of  tubes  devoted  to  excretion.  Mr.  E.^  Wilson, 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  counted  3,528  tubes  in'a  square 
inch  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  He  reckoned  that  in  the  whole 
skin  there  are  about  seven  millions  of  these  tubes,  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  tubing  is  48,600  yards,  or  28  miles. 
Now  any  one  can  see  that  brisk  exercise  must  be  of  great 
use  to  this  apparatus,  for  the  sensible  perspiration  produced 
will  wash  out  the  tubes,  and  so  prevent  any  obstruction  from 
occurring  in  them.  This  occasional  washing  out,  which  is 
never  secured  by  those  who  take  only  gentle  exercise,  is  just 
as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health  as  the  occasional 
external  washing  of  the  skin  is  to  cleanliness. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  the  modes  or  kinds  of  exercise 
which  may  be  thus  classified. 

1.  Common  exercise,  as  walking  and  riding  horseback. 

3.  Common  sporls. 

3.  Gymnastic  exercises,  so  called. 

4.  Labor. 

There  are  many  erroneous  ideas  prevalent  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  value  of  these  modes,  and  the  subject  merits  a 
full  consideration ;  but  my  limits  allow  me  only  to  throw  out 
a  few  hints.     In  order  that  exercise  may  produce  its  best  ef- 
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feet,,  it  fibouid  be  accompanied  with  exhilaration  or  a  geniai 
pleasurable  excitement  It  is  this  that  makes  horseback  rid- 
ing so  very  bene&cial  as  it  often  is,  in  the  restoration  of 
health.  Accordingly  it  is  of  little  use  to  the  invalid  who 
has  never  ridden  a  horse,  until  he  learns  to  ride  with  ease 
and  skill,  which  seems  to  be  an  impossibility  in  some  cases. 
It  is  the  genial  exhilaration  of  common  sports  which  make 
them  generally  more  invigorating. than  mere  labor.  80 
also  labor  which  is  pursued  with  an  interesting  object,  ac- 
companied with  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  and  relieved 
by  variety,  has  a  geniai,  and  therefore  a  healthy  influence, 
while  labor  that  is  objectless,  unthinking,  and  monotonous, 
as  for  example  the  labor  of  the  treadmill,  may  by  its  depress- 
ing influence,  even  produce  an  opposite  effect.  I  once  knew 
a  city  clergyman  to  get  his  daily  exercise  for  a  time  by  shov- 
eling a  pile  of  sand  back  and  forth  in  his  cellar.  Little  ex- 
hilaration was  there  in  this,  and  therefore  little  good  came 
from  the  exercise.  A  wise  tnan  was  that  clergyman  who 
told  me  that  he  systematically  took  his  daily  exercise  by  walk- 
ing, having  for  his  object  the  making  of  some  brief  callson  his 
parishioners.  In  this  way  he  accomplished  much  of  his 
work  as  a  pastor,  and  thus  secured  in  full  a  cordial  and  in- 
vigorating influence  from  his  daily  exercise. 

Walking  is  the  most  common  exercise  of  students,  but  it 
fails  to  produce  the  full  effect  needed,  from  its  being  object- 
less. It  is  so  from  a  radical  defect  in  the  prevalent  mode  of 
education— the  shutting  out  of  the  natural  sciences  almost 
wholly  from  all  common  education,  and  their  sparing  intro- 
duction into  academies  and  colleges.  It  it  a  defect  which 
can  be  removed,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  it  done.  The 
natural  sciences  should  be  taught  from  the  beginning  of  ed* 
ncaiion^  with  proper  gradation,  just  as  we  do  with  mathemat- 
ics and  language.  This  would  make  every  pupil  a  natural- 
ist to  some  extent,  and  would  take  him  out  in  the  field  and 
the  forest  in  search  of  the  curiosities  which  are  scattered  ev- 
erywhere in  rich  profusion.  People  go  to  museums  to  see 
curiosities ;  but  the  world  is  one  grand  museum,  and  the 
rambling  of  the  pupil  to  find  its  wonders,  will  give  him  a 
plenty  of.  exercise  that  has  the  spice  of  exhilaration  in  it. 
To  show  the  influence  which  such  a  mode  of  studying  nat- 
ural science  as  I  have  indicated  has  upon  health,  I  will  cite 
a  single  case.  Being  consulted  in  regard  to  the  ill  health  of 
a  young  lady  who  was  a  great  student,  I  at  once  said,  med- 
icine will  do  but  little  here ;  but  there  is  a  way  in  which  not 
only  health,  but  even  vigorous  health  can  be  obtained.     The 
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plao  I  prepofted  was  thia— two  studies  only  mast  be  pnrsoed 
at  one  timey  the  patient  to  choose  one  and  1  tbe  other.  I 
chose  botany,  and  told  her  that  as  the  spring  was  openings 
she  must  study  her  botany  mostly  in  the  open  air,  collecting 
specimens.  She  at  once  foand  herself  improving,  and  fol* 
lowing  out  the  course  faithfully,  before  a  year  had  passed 
she  had  become  so  vigorous  as  to  be  able  to  walk  over 
twenty  miles  in  one  day..  Here  the  exhilaration  connected 
with  the  exercise  was  derived  from  one  study  alone,  but  with 
the  plan  of  education  which  I  advocate,  it  can  be  derived 
from  various  studies,  mineraology,  geology,  zoology,  &c.  I 
would  have  not  only  studying,  but  teaching,  lecturing,  done 
in  part  in  the  open  air.  How  grand  and  appropriate,  and 
eminently  useful,  too,  would  be  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Dana  on 
geology,  on  the  top  of  West  Rock ! 

A  word  or  two  in  relation  to  gymnastics.  There  is  noth- 
ing peculiarly  excellent  in  this  as  distinguished  from  other 
modes  of  exercise.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  produces 
a  more  complete  muscqlar  development  than  ordinary  exer- 
cise; but  the  development  is  certainly  sufficiently  complete 
for  the  purposes  of  health  with  any  mode  of  exercise  that  is 
active  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
labor,  and  in  common  sports.  There  is  one  serious  objec- 
tion to  an  exclusive  reliance  on  gymnastic  exercises — it  in- 
clines to  a  neglect  of  exercise  when  the  gymnastic  applian- 
ces are  not  at  hand.  To  secure  habits  of  exercise  which 
shall  last  a  life-time,  there  must  not  be  a  dependence  on  any 
one  mode,  but  all  the  modes  of  which  I  have  spoken  should 
be  cultivated  together.  And  above  all  things  there  should 
be  no  contempt  cast  upon  labor.  Every  one  should  have  this 
as  some  portion  of  his  exercise.  For  example,  every  young 
lady  should  be  trained  in  tbe  labors  of  housewifery,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  her  education,  and  no  pal^i^  kpows  how 
to  manage  her  household  skillfully  and  wisely,  who  cannot 
secure  the  free  and  cheerful  performance  of  such  labor  from 
her  daughters. 


[The  authoress  of  the  following  lines  writes  thus  to  the  associate 
editor  in  a  note  enclosing  them:  ^<I  feel  that  I  have  hardly  done  just- 
ice to  so  beaatiful  a  motto  as  the  one  I  selected — ^Faithful  To-day  J 
What  more  can  be  required  of  any  one?  I  wonder  if  there  are  many 
who  are  really  faithftil  in  all  things — ^not  in  great  deeds,  but  in  the 
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little  oocarrenoes  of  every-daj  life,  the  goyernment  of  the  thoughts 
and  disposition,  improvement  of  the  mind,  imparting  knowledge  to 
others,  and  the  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  those  around  us, 
thus  making  our  lives  a  blessing  to  all."  "  Faithful  To-day*'  is  a  beau- 
tiful motto  for  the  teacher,  who  always  finds  some  discouragements  in 
his  work. — ^Associate  Editor.] 

FAITHFUL  TO-DAY, 

Oh  life!  a  dear  and  precious  boon, 
Though  changing  e'er,  and  passed  so  soon 

As  meteor's  stay; 
Despair  and  hope,  sorrrow  and  joy, 
No  happiness  without  alloy, 

No  cloudless  day; 
'Tis  wise  to  keep,  in  all  the  way. 
This  motto  hrighi— faithful  to-day. 

Linger  not  o'er  the  treasured  past, 
Nor  yet  into  the  future  cast       , 

Too  anxious  eye, 
>  But,  trusting  it  with  higher  power, 

The  duty  of  each  passing  hour 

May  we  descry; 
And  cheerful,  hopeful,  e'er  essay, 
Li  truth,  to  he  faithful  to-dat/. 

The  simple  deed,  the  smile,  the  tear 
Of  sympathy  for  suffering  here. 

Be  ours  to  know; 
Through  sunlight  or  through  darkness  drear. 
Though  not  one  ray  the  heart  may  cheer. 

Yet  firm  and  true, 
Thofi^h  good  report  or  evil  day, 
"E'er  slill  the  &sjiie— faithful  today. 

Oh  blessed  life,  whose  each  to-day 
With  holy  deeds  inwrought — ^a  ray 

Of  purest  light 
This  world  doth  know — ^and  when  shall  come 
The  welcome  morrow,  in  that  home 

Past  death's  short  night. 
Near  to  the  Infinite  are  they, 
Who  here  have  ho&x  faithful  to-day. 

F.  R  W 
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FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

Teachers  will  find  it  well  to  spend  a  few  minutes  occasionally  in 
calling  upon  their  pnpils  to  go  to  the  black  board  and  perform  opera- 
tions like  the  following:  Draw  aline  1  footlong;  six  inches  long;  three 
feet  long;  two  parallel  lines  18  inches  long;  a  figure  15  inches  square 
an  oblong  8  inches  by  12;  a  circle  10  inches  in  diameter. 

Let  the  teacher  hold  up  a  book  and  request  the  pupils  to  mark  its 
size  upon  the  blackboard;  do  the  same  with  a  cane;  a  hat;  etc  etc. 
These  exercises  may  be  extended  indefinitely  and  will  prove  very 
useful  in  disciplining  the  judgment  as  regulated  by  the  eye.  After  your 
pupils  have  had  some  training  on  these  simple  exercises,— callupon 
them  to  give  their  estimate  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  windows  in 
the  school  room ;  of  the  doors ;  the  length,  width  and  height  of  the 
room ;  the  size  of  the  school  yard ;  the  width  of  the  street  etc  A 
little  daily  attention  to  these  points  will  lead  to  habits  of  observation 
and  comparison.    Try  it. 
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Oabioks.  Cylindrical  baskets/  without  top  or  bottom,  made  of 
plant  twigs,  filled  with  earth,  and  placed  to  resist  cannon-shot. 

Glacis.  The  declivity  of  ground  running  from  beyond  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  ditch  to  (he  open  country,  and  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
parapet 

Gbape.  Large  shot  (usually  nine)  sewed  together  in  cylindrical 
bags,  which  are  made  to  fit  like  cartridges  into  cannon. 

Grenade.  A  small  shell  with  a  short  fuse,  which  may  be  thrown 
into  the  enemy's  works. 

Grenadiers.  The  infantry  company  on  the  right  of  the  regiment 
is  called  the  grenadier  company,  because  they  formerly  carried  hand 
grenades. 

Guard.  A  portion  of  troops  regularly  detailed,  whose  duty  is  to 
watch  against  surprise  and  disorder.  The  individual  soldiers  of  the 
guard  are  called  sentinels. 

Guerilla. 

Guidon.     Small  silken  fiags  borne  by  calvary  and  light  artillery* 

Gunpowder.  A  composition  of  saltpetre  (76  parts)  charcoal  (14 
parts,)  and  sulphur  (10  parts.)  The  charcoal  is  the  combustible  psirt; 
the  saltpetre  furnishes  the  oxygen,  and  changes  the  mass  into  gas ; 
the  sulphur  gives  intensity  of  heat 

Halberd.    A  kind  of  spear. 

Hayelock.  a  cloth  cap  with  l&rge  cape  ib  protect  the  neck  from 
the  sun. 

Hayersack.    a  corse  linen  bag  for  carying  provisions  on  a  march. 
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Holsters.  Cases  fixed  to  the  front  of  calyary  saddles  to  hold  a 
pair  of  pistols. 

HoRS  Du  CoaKBiLT.  (Freoch:  literally,  out  of  combat.)  Notable 
to  take  part  in  immediate  action.  The  term  includes  all  deady  wouA-* 
ded,  misding,  or  those  who  from  any  cause  are  thus  disabled. 

Ho%YiTZEE.  A  piece  of  artillery  wilh  a  chamber  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  in  which  the  cartridge  is  placed;  intended  for  firing  shells. 

Infantry.  Foot  troops,  divided  into  infantry  of  the  line  and  light 
infantry. 

Invest.    To  take  measures  for  besieging  a  plaoe. 

Interval.  The  distance  between  platoons,  companies,  or  other 
divisions  of  troops.  In  manceuvring,  it  ia  very  important  to  preserve 
the  interval. 

Judge  Advocate.  A  person  who  conducts  the  prosecution  before 
eourts  martial. 

Knapsack.  A  square  satchel,  usually  covered  with  canvas  or  in- 
dia-rubber, which  contains  the  necessaries  of  an  infantry  soldier. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 
Norwich.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  services  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Whittemore,  at  the  falls,  are  so  well  appreciated  that  his  salary  has 
been  increased  to  $1,000.  Mr.  W.  is  one  of  our  best  teachers,^— ever 
ready  to  aid  in  whatever  tends  to  the  benefit  of  his  profession,  and 
this  increase  of  his  compensation  at  the  present  time  is  highly  com- 
plimentary.  The  Norwich  people  know  the  value  of  good  teachers 
and  also  how  to  retain  their  services. 

C.  F.  Holt.  This  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  the  last  class  in  the 
Normal  School,  is  engaged  in  teaching  successfully  at  East  Berlin, 
where  his  services  are  well  appreciated. 

A  Well  Merited  CAKiNa.  We  learn  that  our  wcxthy  friend 
A.  Morse,  Esq.,  President  of  onr  State  Association,  was  recently 
way  laid  by  his  pupils  and  made  to  receive  a  beautiful  gold-hea^Jed 
cane.  As  nearly  as  we  can  learn  the  first  blow  fell  upon  his  open 
hand, — causing  it  to  close  around  the  most  attractive  part!  Well 
friend  Morse,  you  richly  deserved  that  caning  and  we  are  glad  you 

got  it         :: ' 

Bridgeport.  Having  an  hour  of  leisure  in  this  city  we  called  at 
the  schools  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Jolmson.  Mr.  Strong  has  a  very 
pleasant  and  flourishing  school  and  an  excellent  feelmg  evidently  ex- 
ists between  teacher  and  pupils.  Mr.  Johnson  has  also  a  good  school 
and  we  should  judge  from  a  brief  call  that  both  teacher  and  pupils 
are  well  performing  their  parts. 


Local  and  PersanaL  18T 

Dabiev  Depot,  ^t  this  place  we  visited  a  school  kept  by  Miss 
Francis  Gorham.  So  good  a  teacher  and  scholars  deserve  a  better 
house, — and  we  feel  that  this  pleasant  village  can  hardly  afford  to 
have  a  school  house  in  any  way  inferior  to  other  villages.  The  Kev. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  greatly  interested  in  the  schools  of  Darien,  and  as 
Acting  Visitor  he  is  doing  a  good  work« 

S.  J.  Whiton,  one  of  our  Associate  Editors,  has  again  sailed  for 
Africa,  to  be  connected  with  the  Mendi  Mission,  as  a  teacher.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  went  a  year  ago  and  was  obliged  to  return  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

We  shall  miss  him  from  this  State  for  he  was  always  ready  to  aid 
in  any  effort  for  the  good  of  schools.  As  a  teacher  and  school  visitor 
he  will  prove  a  loss  to  his  native  town.  Our  best  wishes  attend  him 
in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Normal  School.  The  summer  term  of  this  institution  opened 
very  favorably  and  the  number  in  attendance  is  nearly  100.  It  ia 
hoped  that  our  present  Legislature  will  make  liberal  provision  for  the 
support  of  this  school,  as  we  believe  it  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
ischools  of  tire  State. 

M.  V.  B.  Glover.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  Sergt.  A.  E. 
Bronson  of  the  Conn.  17th,  stating  that  Mr.  Glover  died  of  the  Camp 
fever,  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Glover  was  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School 
in  the  Class  of  1861, — ^and  sustained  a  good  reputation  as  a  christian 
and  patriot.  Thus  are  many  of  our  best  young  men  sacrificed  by  the 
unholy  rebellion. 

Mr.  Bronson  writes  hopefully,  and  expresses  confidence  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  army, — and  if  the  brave  soldiers  in  the  field  can 
be  hopeful  and  patient  should  not  we  who  remain  at  home  be  so  too  ? 

Many  of  our  good  teachers  are  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
are  placing  us  under  weighty  obligations.     Let  us  not  forget  them. 

To  Correspondents.  We  have  now  nearly  used  the  contents 
of  our  "drawer"  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  new  articles.  So  far  as 
possible  let  them  be  brief  and  of  a  practical  bearing. 

Report  of  the  Schools  of  Connecticut.  Our  thanks  aro 
due  to  Hon,  D.  N.  Camp  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  report.  Wa 
give  an  extract  on  another  page  and  shall,  in  our  next,  give  some 
statistics  concerning  the  schools. 

Advertisements.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  few  pages  of 
advertisements  in  this  number.  The  Elementary  Algebra  published 
by  B.  S.  Davis  &^  Co.,  is  a  good  woHl  for  school  use. 


188  Book  NoHeef. 

Barnes  &  Burr  publish  some  excellent  reading  books,  Orammar, 
Arithmetics,  etc  Wood's  new  Botany  is  just  the  work  for  our  sum- 
mer schools — ^in  which  botany  is  taught 

The  reading  works  advertised  bj  Ellsworth  are  among  the  best 
works  for  school  use.  The  Outline  Maps,  etc,  advertised  by  O.  D. 
Case  <&  Co.,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school  room.  The  system 
of  pennmanship  published  by  Crosby  S&  Nichols  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  we  have  seen. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Yibgil's  Eolooubs  akd  Georoicb,  with  notes  by  Horace  Andrews,  A.  M. 
12  mo,  336  pp.,  Boston,  Crocker  &  Brewster.  This  is  a  very  neat  and  oonYenieaft 
edition  of  the  Eclognes  and  Geoi^ics,  beautifully  printed  and  substantially  bound. 
The  copious  and  well  prepared  notes  and  the  metrical  key  add  much  to  the  valao 
of  the  book.  It  is  edited  by  a  son  of  late  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews  of  New  Britain, 
and  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  favorite  work  for  teachers. 

Crosbt  &  Nichols,  Boston,  publish  "  Hanson's  Preparatc^  Latin  Prose 
Book  "  which  we  most  cordially  commend  to  teachers  and  stadenn.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  book  and  contains  all  the  Latin  prose  necessary  in  a  course  of  stady  pnr 
paratory  to  entering  College.  It  has  copious  notes  and  a  Latin  English  Yocaba- 
lary.  The  work  contains  775  pages  and  costs  about  $1 .50  to  $2.00.  We  presume 
the  publishers  will  send  it  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  for  $2.00  At  that  price  it 
will  prove  a  cheap  book  to  any  Latin  Student. 
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I.  The  School  and  Family  Charts. 

Bjr  Maboicb  Willsok  and  N.  A.  CiUKXNS.    Twenfy-two  in  Number.    Colored.    000  lUustntions . 
PricQ  in  ShMtSf[S7.    Mounted,  on'  Binder's  Board,  tO.    Atlas  Form,  911. 

II.  An  Accompanyingr  Maiinal  of  Instmctioii  in  Oliject-LeMons. 

By  Maboius  Wiluon.    Price  $1. 

in.  Willion's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers. 

For  full  Description  of  Willson's  Readers,  with  Notices,  and  Testimonials  from  leading  Edu^ 
•cafcors,  see  our  Pamphlets  of  Educational  BuUeHns,  64  pages,  double  column  large  octaro,  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Notices  of  the  Oiarta  and  Manu4d. 
The  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  published  in  this  conntty.—Mass.  Treacher. 
Will  all  who  read  these  notices  send  for  these  Charts,  and  use  them  ?    If  you  do,  our  word  for 
it,  yon  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. — R.  1.  Schoolmaster. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  Charts  in  every  school-house  in  the  luxd.^Conn.  School  Journal. 
The  most  attractive  and  beautiful  school  charts  ever  published.    We  are  not  afraid  of  prals* 
Ingthe  Charts  and  Manual  too  highly. — Main*  Teazher. 

We  have  seen  nothing  In  the  shape  of  School  Charts  so  beautiful  and  valuable  as  theee.  TlM 
Manual  is  a  work  of  great  merit. — C^io  Ed.  Monthly. 

A  school-ioom,  with  these  22  Charts  suspended  on  its  walls,  is  converted  fktnn  what  is  too 
often  a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture  gallery  of  childish  delights. — Ind.  School  Journal. 

A  good  Work,  suited  to  the  times,  and  very  successful  In  effecting  the  object  aimed  at.— Ann 
School  Journal. 

There  has  been  nothing  published  in  the  educational  line  for  years  that,  to  our  mind,  is  such 
«  means  of  conveying  knowledge  as  these  Charts  and  the  Manual  that  accompanies  them. — 
Iowa  Instructor. 

The  truest  expression  of  the  principles  of  Pestaloszi  that  has  yet  been  made.  There  is  an  en- 
•ergy  and  naturalness  in  Prof.  Willson's  methods  which  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  fordgn 
works.  The  Charts  and  Manual  promise  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  pnmary  and  common  school 
•education. — New  York  ZVoeAer. 

The  most  beautiful  American  publications  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  the  most  completely 
adapted  to  the  ^'Otject'*  method  of  instruction. — lUinoxs  Teacher. 

An  admirable  Manual  of  the  fksoinating  and  impressive  mode  of  teaching,  in  which  Mr.  Will- 
son  has  already  won  great  distinction.— LitfA«ran  Observer  (Baltimore). 

The  principles  of  "Object"  teaching  are  not  new  with  educators,  but  these  Charts  and  the  ao- 
■companying  Manual  afford  facilities  never  before  enjoyed  for  carrying  out  the  system. — New 
York  Observer. 

We  desire  very  positively  to  commend  Willson's  Manual  to  parents  and  teachers.  It  should 
1>e  in  the  living  room  of  every  family  where  there  are  children ;  it  should  be  read  by  every 
partant,  and  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  who  aims  to  succeed  in  his  or  her  profession. — 
Cfacago  Post, 

What  leading  Educators  say  of  them. 
Willson's  Manual  fbmishes  more  substantial  aid  to  teachers  in  arranging  and  filling  out  a 
systematic  course  of  object  lessons,  than  any  other  work  that  has  yet  been  issued.    I  expected 
much  from  the  Charts,  but  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  elaborate  and  complete. — W.  H. 
Wnxs,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction^  Oiicago. 

I  highly  approve  of  the  design  and  execution  of  these  Charts  and  Manual. — S.  S.  Bakdall. 
Swp.  Pub.  Instruction,  N,  Y.  Cay. 

These  Charts  now  in  use  In  the  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  are  alreadv  regarded  by  our 
primary  teachers  as  a  necessity. — Wm.  F.  Phblps,  Erin.  ofN.  J.  State  Normal  School. 

The  demand  for  means  of  Illustration  and  aids  in  object  teaching  is  happily  met  by  these 
<!tiartsand  Manual.— David  N.  Camp,  Sup,  Conn   Schools 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  these  Charts  and  the  Manual,  that  I  shall  use  them  constantly  in 
my  own  fkaiily.— Richard  Edwards,  Prin,  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

In  tiie  preparation  of  these  Charts  and  Manual,  you  have  done  a  great  and  good  work  for  the 
-cause  of  school  and  home  education  in  America.— J.  L.  Tract,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  JPub- 
Ke  Instruction  of  Missouri. 

I  am  delighted  with  tbe  "  School  and  Family  Charts,"  and  the  accompanying  "  fiCanual."  I 
design  to  make  the  Charts  the  basis  of  my  talks  on  Object  Lessons  at  the  Educational  Conven> 
tions  which  I  am  holding.— E.  P.  Wbstox,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Maine. 

They  are  the  most  complete  of  any  primarv  school  Charts  I  have  yet  seen.— J.  M.  Grmobt, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

1  have  shown  your  *^  School  and  Family  Charts  "  to  our  Board  of  Education,  and  every  one  is 
^leUghted  with  them.  No  such  Cliarts  have  ever  before  been  published  In  any  country.— Qxo. 
W.  MnrNS,  Principal  of  Normal  School^  San  Francisco. 

The  "  School  and  Family  Charts  "  are  the  cheapest  and  best  we  have  seen.  We  could  not  well 
4o  without  them. — J.  Y.  Mohtqomirt,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  State  Model  School. 

The  whole  plan  of  Charts  and  Manual  is  excellent.    The  *' Reading  Charts"  I  consider  as 

nearly  perfect  as  books  or  charts  can  be  made  — Baviel  Houoh,  Prin.  1st  Ward  Pub.  Seh.^  (Xn. 

Our  teachen  reetify  their  warm  admiration  and  delight  in  having  such  efficient  helps  in  cany- 

inir  out  the  admirable  plan  of  the  "School  and  Family  Readers."— J.  T.  Lotkwxll,  JVine^af 

Jagh  School^  Prairie  du  Cfden^  Wisconsin. 
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CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

CAMP'S  FRililABT  GEOGBAFHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  MitchelPs  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary 
"^  Schools  and  Classes. 

^CAMP'S  INTERHEDIATE  GEOGBAPHF, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Map«,  and  designed  for  Intermediate 
Schools  and  Classes.    Price  sixty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

1st.  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

8d.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  moie 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  students. 

5th.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  diTision^ 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outune  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  io 
the  book 

CAMP'S  HIGHER  GEOGBAPHT, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 
This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.     It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outline  cf  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATES, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.     Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Revised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.     Price^ 

$15.00  per  set. 

The  above  works  furnish  a  greatlj^  improved  plan  of  instruction,  by  which  the 
use  of  the  Outline  Maps  is  systematized  and  simplified,  combined  with  appro- 
priate lessons  from  the  text-book,  and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

The  maps  in  the  Geographies  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
.  to  which  the  books  are  specially  adapted ;  the  Maps,  Keys,  Questions,  Descrip- 
tions of  Countries,  Review  Questions,  &c.,  being  ^iven  in  their  appropriate  order, 
present  an  arrangement  of  text-books  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Outline  Maps. 

While  this  arrangement  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Outline  Maps, 
the  Geographies  may  be  used  independently,  and  are  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  than  other  similar  text-books. 

The  Mappino;  Plates  are  just  the  thing  for  map-drawing,  and  render  the  exer- 
cise easy  and  highly  beneficial. 

SHERWOOD'S  WRITING  SPELLER,  Price  ten  cenu. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  class  to  write  out  lessons  in  spelling.  It  contains  directions 
for  marking  en-ors,  &c.,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  schools. 

Sherwood's  Speller  and  Pronouncer,  Price  ten  cents. 

This  book  contains  seventy  lessons  composed  of  words  in  common  use  and  of  difficult 
orthoCTaphv.  Advanced  classes  will  find  it  very  valuable.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage 
with  tiie  \V'riting  Speller.  Copies  of  either  Speller  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  ten  cents. 

CD.  CASE  &  CO,  PuMUktn. 

Haktfobd,  Oct.,  1862. 
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cljool  furniture  Mtorks, 


^e  IJujnecr  axib  most  (Sttcnsme  (£0lablisl)mcttl  in  tlje  fl.  States. 


An  Illustrated  C<Ualogue  and  information  forwarded^  on  application,   by  mail  or 

otfiertDiae. 

N.  B.  Every  Article  op  School  Furniture  from  this  Establish- 
ment WILL  BE  WARRANTED, 

All   Communications   may   be   addressed   to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office,  CHARBOIf,  opp.  HAWKIIVS  STREET, 

(Near  the  Revere  House,)     BOSTON^MASS. 

Bntored,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1860  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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Vol.  XI.  NEW  BRITAIN.  JULY,  1863.  No.  7. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GOOD  READING. 

Good  reading  is  that  which  most  completely  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  a  bearer  the  ideas  of  an  aatlaoi;  We  listen  to 
it  with  pleasure,  forgetting,  in  oar  interest  for  the  subject,  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  preseattd.  A  reader  may  have 
power  to  awaken  within  us  various  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  accounted  skillful  in  proportion  to  the  range  of 
feeling  he  is  able  to  command.  '^What  constitutes  good 
reading,"  we  will  consider,  briefly,  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
hearer,  and,  for  that  purpose,  will  take  up  several  pieces, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  rendered  by  an  accomplished 
reader,  and  notice  the  difierenl  etnotiona  eatcited  by  listening 
to  each. 

The  first  illustration  contains  a  description  of  a  landscape, 
and  our  imagination,  like  a  faithful  artist,  at  once  paints  the 
a9ene,  upoa  wbieh  the  mind  dwells  with  a  sattsfactioD  litfrdly 
to  be  surpaased  by  that  which  would  atioad  the  preaettoe  4f 
tbe  reality  itself.  An  extract  fiom  Bryaoi's  boauliful  pot  si 
18  read,  and,  ^in  tbe  peaceful  shades  of  the  f^resti  wbeie 
migbty  oaks,  high  in  the  heavens,  oiingld  .th#ir   OKNNgr 
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boughs/'  our  hearts,  with  the  poet's,  ^'are  awed  within  us,  as 
we  contemplate  the  perpetual  work  of  God's  creation,  fin- 
ished, yet  renewed  forever." 

From  the  consideration  of  the  serious  we  are  now  called 
to  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  mirthfulness,  and  on  the  quaint 
description  of  ^The  Deacon's  One  Boss  Shay,"  are  com- 
pelled to  bestow  a  smile,  which  is  extended  to  a  decided 
laugh  by  the  narration  of  Pickwick's  adventure  with  ^^  the 
lady  with  the  yellow  curl-papers." 

How  xleeply  are  our  sympathies  excited  by  ihe  reading  of 
the  piece  entitled,  ^  Give  ipe  three  grains  of  corn,  mother ! " 
IPoe's  ^<  Raven  "  is  introduced,  and,  with  feelings  of  mingled 
sadness  and  superstition,  we  listen  to  this  wild  and  strange 
production  of  the  poet's  mind.  Merriment,  love,  alarm  and 
solemnity,  by  turns,  possess  our  hearts  as  we  hear  *^  The 
Bells."  Who  can  fail  to  experience  these  emotions  in  listen- 
ing to  the  several  verses  of  this  inimitable  poem,  each  com- 
mencing thus: 

"  Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells,— 

Silyer  bells ! 
What «.  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  1'' 

«  *  *  *  *  #  • 

**  Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells,-— 

Golden  bells  1 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells !" 

"  Hear  the  loud  alarm  bells, — 

Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  torbolency  tdls  V 

"  Hear  the  toUing  of  the  bells,— 

Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels  1" 

A  tribute  to  the  National  Flag  follows,  and  oar  patriotiam 
is  stimulated,  causing  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  pride  to 
arise,  as  wo  contemplate  this  glorious  emblem  of  our  rights 
and  privileges.  Oor  reader  next  chooses  a  scene  from  some 
play,  and,  by  his  skill,  presents  the  several  characters  before 
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U8  as  vividly  as  tboagh  we  beheld  them  in  person.  Saeh  is 
his  personation  of  each,  that  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
who  is  speaking.  Every  character  is  invested  with  some 
pecnliarity  which  is  maintained  thronghont  the  whole  read- 
ing. 

Now,  althoagh  we  all  may  have  experienced  the  several 
tmotions  which  can  l>e  drawn  ont  by  the  proper  rendering  of 
the  pieces  we  have  noticed,  yet  we  fear  that  many  have  failed 
to  discover  wherein  ihepotoer  of  the  reader  lay.  They  are 
ooDversant  with  the  effect^  bat  have  not  entered  into  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  good  reading. 

Oar  space  will  not  admit  of  any  thing  like  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  this  sabject,  bat  we  will  endeavor  to  point  oat 
some  of  the  qnalities  which  we  believe  every  good  reader 
most  possess.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  enanciation 
shall  be  pare.  This  quality  is  fandamental,  and  shoald  be 
sednloasly  caltivated  by  all  who  woald  read  well. 

There  may  be,  in  individaal  instances,  natural  impedi- 
ments which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome,  bat,  in  a  majority 
of  oases,  we  believe,  faolts  in  enanciation  may  be  corrected 
by  constant  and  careful  drill. 

Secondly,  a  just  appreciation  of  inflection  demands  atteo** 
tion ;  and  here  many  persons  fail,  having  no  definite  idea  of 
the  difference  between  the  falling  and  rising  inflection,  while 
an  attempt  to  explain  to  them  the  rising  and  falling  circnm- 
flex  would  prove  utterly  fruitless.  This  arises  in  most,  per- 
haps all  cases,  from  a  lack  of  musical  talent ;  and  we  would 
say,  here,  that  attention  to  music  we  believe  to  be  essential, 
nay,  indispensable,  even,  to  the  soccessfal  cultivation  of  elo- 
cutionary powers.  It  aids,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  inflection,  and  assists  in  the  proper  application  of 
time.  In  fact,  we  shall  never  expect  to  see  any  person,  defi- 
cient in  this  talent,  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of  proficiency 
in  reading  or  recitation,  since  ^e  heart  that  is  the  most  fully 
open  to  the  influence  of  music  will  be  likely  to  be  moat 
keenly  alive  to  those  sentiments  which  must  be  felt  by  a 
reader  before  they  can  be  successfully  represented, 
f    Thirdly.     We  shall  find,  by  cloee  examination,  that  proper 
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fnjtse9  ha.v0  oraph  to  do  with  prodaoiag  the  iin{M8sioM  m» 
fttif od  froa  g^od  teadtng. 

Tfaia  may  happen  in  tiie  case  of  an  exetting  narratioii» 
vheti,  at  iBome  poiot  whete  we  are  all  attention,  jost  aa  aa 
important  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  uttered,  the  reader  sadf 
daoly  paases,  e«odiag  a  thrill  throngh  as  equaling  that  oc- 
oasioped  by  the  utterance  of  an  unaxpceted  exdainatiMii 
tlMa«by  serving  to  tieighten  the  efleet  of  what  follows.  It 
will,  stfti  further,  be  loand  that  papsea  of  longer  or  shiMrter 
4nfatioii  must  be  intvodueed  throughout  every  part  of  what 
we  read*  It  has  become  socnewbat  fashionable  for  elocu- 
tionists, of  late  yeaiB,  to  decry  the  old  rule  of  *«  stopping  at 
a  comma  long  enough  to  count  one;  at  a  semicolon  long 
eaoBgh  to  count  two,"  &c.;  but  we  feel  diapoeed  to  aigue  in 
lavor  of  the  continuance  of  this  ^old  rule,''  on  the  ground 
that  it  points  oat,  definitely,  seme  places  where  pauses  «AotfU 
be  observed,  and  will  not  interfere  at  all  with  other  rules 
specifying  where  they  may  occur. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  reader^  is  that  of  hoiryiag, 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  not  time,  or  room,  for  distinct 
articulation;  and  any  thing  like  due  expreseion  is  out  of  tha 
.qnestion. 

la  almiag  at  dear  enunciation,  however,  the  good  reader 
will  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  monotony  or  insipidity, 
«ince  energy  can  be  displayed  together  with  delibemtion. 
■  Finally,  in  our  analysis  we  shall  find  that  success  in  read- 
ing depends  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  what  is  termed 
.^^expreasioo,''  which  really  includes  tone,  emphasis,  infleo- 
-tion,  rate,  &c«  Different  tones  of  voice  are  required  to  ex- 
•press  the  various  ahades  of  feeling  which  occur  in  t^ie  pieces 
.we  have  occasion  to  read.  Awe  and  solemnity  are  repre- 
sented by  a  low  tone,  accompanied  by  moderate  force  and 
clew  moveiaent  Anger  requires  hanih  and  uneven  ntter- 
anee,  sometimes  violent,  at, others  ooostmined,  while  the 
^ne  will  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  force*  Mirth  is 
characterised  by  a  high  tone  and  quick  movement  9o  we 
might  continue  with  other  emotions,  each  being  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  amount  of  force,  and  rate  of 
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tttt^ranoet  bnt  we  baTe  dwelt  at  saflMent  length  on  tke  sev* 
^al  points  we  proposed  to  dieeos^  and  will  only  epeek  ftir* 
tfaer  in  relation  to  some  faulte  wbieb  may  be  profitably  noticed 
bere«  Considering  how  mncb  has  been  writfed,  aad  tbe 
nnmerona  opportuniflea  for  listening  to  good  reading,  wbaoh 
present  themselves^  we  have  cause  to  wonder  that  so  many 
teachers  and  public  speakers  are  yet  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  elocution. 

Some  entertain  tbe  idea,  for  instance,  that  a  deep,  grnm 
voice  is  tbe  only  one  adapted  to  public  speaking  and  read- 
ing, and  so  this  tone  serves  as  tbe  medioni  through  which 
every  variety  of  sentiment  is  presented.  Milton's  *^I1  Pen* 
0erQso'^  anfd  <<L' Allegro"  receive  the  same  treatment  at  their 
handa.  '<Lady  Clartf "  in  Sodtt's  Marmion  is  invested  with 
ib^  same  rough  vbioe  with  which  *<  Harry  Blount"  is  made 
to  speak*  And  tbM  beautiful  Psalm,  ^The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd ;  I  shall  riot  want,"^  is  rendered  in  a  tone  which 
savora  more  of  ill-nature  than  of  that  satisfaction  and  eonfi« 
dence  which  are  expressed  by  tbe  language. 

Many  ere  sadly  wanting  in  rotundity  of  tond,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  long  and  careful  practice  on  pure  vowd 
sounds.  Their  reading  is  characterized  by  a  disagreeable 
flatness,  sometimes  degenerating  into  a  nasal  whine.  CJom- 
paratively  few  seem  io  understand  what  an  important  auxiU 
iary  the  face  of  the  reader  may  become.  The  smO^,  the 
fiown,  the  look  of  conrtemipt,  tbe  expression  of  tenderness,  oi 
reverence,  or  of  fear,  aceompfanying  the  language  we  read, 
&dd  much  to  the  eifeetavenes^  of  our  delivery. 

These  hints  ate  given  with  tbe  hope  that  seme  may  be 
induced  to  study  further  into  this  subject,  and,  by  adopting  a 
course  of  self-improvement,  or  by  availing  themselves  of  t&e 
assistance  of  some  competent  instructor^  discover  and  corraet 
sbeb  faults  as  may  ej^lstia  thidr  reading,  thus  enabling  Ibcw 
better  to  fulfill  their  duty  as  teachers.  At  Ae  same  tiawi 
they  may  remember  that  improvement  rn  this  art  id  placing 
them  in  possession  of  aa  aoeompiishmeat  which  ean  be  4, 
source  of  great  pleasare  at  homre,  in  the  social  cifele,  or  in- 
the  discharge  of  publie  duties  which  may,  at  some  time, 
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devolve  upon  them.  Above  mil,  we  woold  call  the  mind  of 
every  teacher  to  the  fact,  that  upon  their  example  will  depend 
the  success  of  the  pupils  under  their  instruction,  in  learning 
to  re4d«  It  is  not  a  small  thing  that  by  our  inattention  to 
this  matter  so  many  children  are  suffered  to  pass  through, 
our  schools  sadly  deficient  in  an  important  branch  of  their 
education. 
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Wb  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  attend  care- 
folly  and  understandingly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of 
memory  in  their  pupils.  While  we  are  much  in  favor  of 
improvements  in  teaching  which  render  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  pleasant  to  children,  yet  we  shall  steadily  dis- 
countenance all  such  innovations  as  tend  to  weaken  the  ne- 
cessity for  that  application  which  is  requisite  to  proper  intel- 
lectual development  The  value  of  all  present  attainments 
is  dependent  upon  the  power  of  memory.  This  receptacle 
of  the  mind  must  be  carefully  prepared,  that  the  treasures 
therein  deposited  may  be  preserved  for  future  use. 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  awaken  the  minds 
of  pupils  to  the  study  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art, 
where  childish  curiosity  comes  in  to  our  assistance,  and  gen- 
uine  pleasure  attends  the  acquirement  of  each  nlw  idea ; 
but  it  becomes  an  entirely  different  a&ir  with  some,  when 
we  set  them  down  to  learn  the  language  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clothe  those  ideas.  It  is  here  that  an  intellectual 
effort  must  be  put  forth,  and  it  is  here  that  many  teachers 
err  when  they  accept,  at  recitations,  the  pupil's  own  words — 
which  ordinarily  are  not  better  chosen  than  those  of  the  text 
—in  place  of  the  language  of  the  book.  Experience  haa 
taught  us  to  believe  that  children  will  frequently  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  course,  and,  neglecting  the  proper  study 
of  their  lessons,  trust  to  luck  to  help  them  out  at  recitation. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  common  branches,  in  our  schools, 
can  be  better  taught  than  by  causing  the  general  principles 
and  rules  to  be  thoroughly  committed  to  miemory,  in  the  Ian- 
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gaage  of  the  text-book.  The  trath  is,  th«  effort  which  is 
required  to  le^B  the  language,  will  be  likely  to  fix  the  idea 
aleo,  and  so  a  gain  in  two  essential  points  is  the  result.  The 
pupil  has  added  both  to  his  stock  of  ideas,  and  probably  to 
the  vocabulary  of  words  which  he  has  at  command. 

A  teacher  will  have  conferred  otie  of  the  greatest  of  favors 
upon  a  pupil,  when  he  has  compelled  him  to  demonstrate  to 
himself  that  he  has  power  to  concentrate  his  mind  sufficiently 
to  conquer  a  hard  lesson,  where  certain  rules  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Having  once  learned  how^  he  will  the 
more  easily  withdraw  his  attention  from  surrounding  objects 
and  fix  it  upon  the  subject  which  requires  his  study.  Mem- 
ory, like  all  other  faculties,  is  strengthened  by  use.  There  is 
Kttle  danger  of  overtaxing  it  The  more  we  commit  to  its 
charge,  the  more  it  is  able  to  receive.  If  systematically  cul- 
tivated in  childhood,  it  may  prove  a  source  of  great  advant- 
age in  after  life.  There  is  no  trade  or  profession  where  a 
good  memory  is  not  highly  to  be  desired.  The  lawyer  must 
be  ready  to  call  up,  at  once,  such  legal  decisions  as  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  case  he  has  in  hand.  The  statesman 
should  be  cible  to  produce  precedents  to  justify  a  certain 
course  of  procedure.  The  merchant  must  remember  prices; 
the  mechanic,  dimensions;  and  so  on,  through  every  depart- 
ment of  business.  While  it  is  true  that  memory  can  be 
greatly  improved  in  later  life,  yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  best 
season  for  giving  it  a  healthy  impulse  is  in  childhood  and 
youth.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  the  First  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary memory,  which  he  acquired  by  assiduous  cultiva* 
tion  when  young.  Dumas,  in  speaking  of  his  wonderful 
talents,  says,  that  having  *<  decided  to  abandon  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  attack  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  it  was 
necessary  to  confide  to  the  chief  of  his  staff,  not  only  the 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  he  meditated,  but 
likewise  to  develop  all  the  details.  He  dictated  to  M .  Daru, 
off-hand,  and  without  once  stopping,  those  memorable  in- 
Btructionsi  that  admirable  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  he 
saw  executed  precisely  as  he  had  fixed  it,  doubtless  after 
profound  meditation.    In  these  instructionS|  the  march  of 
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every  dby,  the  piaeei  at  which  the  army  Bftonld  airive  at  sno- 
oMsive  periods,  and  the  place  and  aliDost  the  day  oil  wfaiob 
ttM  great  baitle  Bboold  be  fought,  wiere  miniitefy  spaeified. 
With  these  prerioos  instroctiona  the  actual  fesall  donea* 
ponded  with  astonfabttig  aecuracy.  E^iy  em  must  be 
amazed  at  the  araouBt  and  the  minutenesB  of  the  knowledge 
whieb  could  foresee  and  provide  foi  enrery  emergency  that 
might  arise  in  so  extended  and  vast  epevatiCRlisJ' 
•  Dr.  Wayland,  in  whose  tveatise  on  ^the  ifnpK>mraent  of 
iMmory,"  we  find  the  above  estraet,  rimarkaon  thissahjeet^ 
that  the  idea  *Ubat  the  meiBory  is  a  sterahonse  wbieh  naj 
be  filled  to  orverfiowing,  or  so  fiUed  as  to  render  fuctber  sus* 
qaisitions  more  and  more  difikmlt,*'  is  erreaeoQ»  If  the 
student  have  used  his  mertK)ry  aright^  the  greater  bia  ao^- 
sitione,  the  easier  will  subsequent  aoquisitions  beeome:,  IC 
be  have  formed  the  babil  of  eonoeatrated  thought^  the  lesa 
efibrt  will  be  required  to  fia  his  attention.  *  *  *  We  aie 
H^ver  embarrassed  by  the  atnomtt  Of  out  knowledge^  but 
mdy  by  its  miseellaneous  and  disorderly  vaiftety.  If  refleer 
lion  opoa  a  subjeot  presents  as  witb  noting  but  a  multitude 
of  irrelevaat  and  disconnected  facts,  without  genemliaMioa 
or  arrangement^  we  may  well  complain  of  beiu^  overbuf- 
deaed  with  knowledge.  But^  when  refieetiou  yidds  tbe  fruit 
of  apposite  priaciples  and  illustrative  facta,  tbe  wtder  tbe 
saa^e  of  our  acquisitions,  the  greater  will  be  our  iotelleetual 
powev.  It  is  in  cooseqiience  of  the  fermation  of  such  habila 
that  aa  aocamplisbed  public  speaker  fveqiciently  astonisbes 
na  by  discoursing  with  ample  fnUdese,  and  witk  the  oLeareat 
method,  upon  occasions  which  allowed  no  opportttoity  foi 
previous  preparlttion.  The  attainment  of  aaeh  a  power  ia 
cer^taiuly  worth  aH  the  labor  which  it  can  possibly  damaiid" 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  incfination  of  htrtncfnf 
sons  is  so  generally  to  quit  their  country  homes  and  rural 
avocations,  and  seek  employment  in  large  towns  or  eitieSk 
Here,  on  small  pay  and  meagre  Kving,  they  are  willing  to 


siibtnit  tbcnotiselvcci  t^sonio  of  the  moHf  hamflistiog  drwlgeiyi 
if  ooly  to  seoQW  tha  pnvilcgje  o£  ^'Uvixig  in  tbc  citj,"  where 
tbe^  ia  eo  mneb  to  be(  seen  and  heftrd^  and  where  ^^malM* 
n0»s  gets  a  stoH^  eo  minch  earlier  than  in  the  eonatry^ 

Yiee  is  here  throwing  out  its  allurements  around  them  oa 
dircry  ride.  U  they  have  no  settled  oooviolions  on  the  enhM* 
jeot  ol  morality^  ea  for  as  their  means  will  allow  they  anr 
likely  to  indulge  id  dtSBipalioKl.  If  they  leave  home  w-itb 
well-defined  ideas  of  right  und  wcecig,)  too  many^  whdti 
templation  comes  with  its  alluriog  fasciiMltions,  lire  oiiablw 
to  resist  its  ebarms,  and  yield  themselves  to  join  wikh  that 
tompany  of  aaforiuHate  yooog  iten  whose  lives  aie  a  carsar. 
to  themselves  and  the  workL  How  rriacb  bettor  wocdd  iti  bit 
if  these  boys,  as  a  elass,  could  uildenltand  the  veal  digait^  ot 
agricnltoffal  U&;  eould  realiase  bow  much  nobler  it  is^  with 
glm^iog  healthy  physksal  strength,  free  hetrts^  and  eiear 
heads,  to  labor  in  tbe  fields^  snriounded  by  the  glories  of. 
natovet  and  bfMthteg  the  pare  air  df  hedtveny  thus  seeming 
a:  hmgtheiied  lease  of  life,  rather  than,  in  the  vitiated  air  of 
a  badly-ventilated  wareboase,  and  in  the  poisonous  vaxfiak 
atmosphere  of  the  cHy,.  to  risk  tbe  liie  of  the  body  aod  thit 
welfare  of  tha  sooL 

It  is  true,  in  maay  iastaoces,  that  farmers  aie  to  blame  ibi! 
tbe  feeling  of  dislike  to  this  kind  of  kbor  wbieh  their  b&fm 
pesseesk  Some  of  the  old  mottoes^  wbieh  have  been  aotcadb 
vpoo  from  time  immemoiialf  may  well  be  detested  by  ^thd 
bdys."  We  submit^  that  sbeb  as  the  fottowing:  '« The  bojp 
IB  never  tired^"«*^<«He  ean  nm  for  this  \  he  ean  rwH  for  that/* 
*^^Ht  most  do  bis  enraiad  as  quick  as  possibloy  and  buoy 
baek,"*-^nd  with  all  his  other  ftmnMig*,  ^  He  must  keep  a 
sharp  look-oat  lot  annsly  cattle/'  who  insist  upon  waliftng 
over  Bcare-eroW  feltoee^^^^-are  enough  to  give  a  stboiig  disiD' 
etanatloo  to  any  fnutbetf  espeiienee  of  the  kind*  This  nnA 
not  be,  and  we  hope  wUl  not  long  stand  in  tha  way  of  this 
successfol  eduei^dn  of  farmer^  sons  to  the  honoi^ahle  calling 
which  their  fathers  follow. 

The  time  was,  when  a  country  life  was  undesirable,  owing 
to  the  sad  amount  of  ignorance   v^hich  prevailed.    But  we 
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trasti  in  Connecticat,  this  matter  is  improving.  We  know  it 
is  in  other  states.  As  facilities  for  reading  increase,  so  gen* 
seal  intelligence  improves,  and  we  shall  be  stmok  by  visiting 
towns  whore,  a  few  years  ago,  the  people  were  notorioody 
ignorant,  to  find  that  the  introdaetion  of  newspapers  has 
wroHght  an  entire  change.  liberal  prindples  prevail.  School 
moneys  are  liberally  and  nnhesitatingly  voted.  Better  school 
accommodations  are  provided,  and  libraries  are  accessible  to 
oU  children  of  the  town.  With  Aese  advantages,  every  boy 
who  will  choose  fegrming  for  his  business,  can  at  the  same 
time  become  tboroaghly  educated,  having,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  ample  time  to  devote  to  reading  and  study.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  shonid  not  continue  his  studies 
when  he  arrives  at  manhood. 

If  be  will  turn  his  attention  to  scientific  studies,  he  can 
apply  his  knowledge  practically  to  the  business  of  his  fannt 
and  thus  combine  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  attainments 
with  that  of  useful  and  pecuniarily  pn^table  application. 
Now,  with  the  advantages  of  excellent  society,  which  natu- 
rally spring  up  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  with  time 
to  devote  to  accomplishments  of  music,  painting,  drawing, 
&c.,  which  the  business  man  has  not,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
life  of  the  farmer  may  not  be  the  pleasantest  and  most  desir- 
able in  the  world.  Certainly,  it  seems  as  if  the  advantages 
of  this  life  should  be  laid  before  all  boys,  who  can  adopt  it 
Farmers  ought  to  endeavor  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  poa* 
sible,  by  exercising  some  consideration  and  care  for  '^the 
boys."  Thus  will  much  be  accomplished  in  providing  for 
attention  to  a  branch  of  industry  which  is  sadly  neglected 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Can  not  teachers  exercise  a 
profitable  influence  in  diverting  the  attention  of  their  pupils 
from  the  idea  of  ^  getting  into  business,''  where,  in  nearly 
iiinetyonine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  adventurer  fails,  and 
showing  how  much  more  healthful,  ennobling,  and  profitable, 
in  the  end,  is  the  occupation  of  farming  likely  to  prove  ? 
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THE  TOOLS  GBEAT  MEN  WORK  WITH. 

It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workmen,  bnt  the  trained 
skill  and  perseverance  of  the  man  himself.  Indeed,  it  is 
proverbial  that  the  bad  workman  never  yet  had  a  good  tool. 
Some  one  asked  Opie  by  what  wonderful  process  he  mixed 
his  colors.  ^'I  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir,"  was  his  reply. 
It  is  the  same  with  every  workman  who  would  excel.  Fer- 
guson made  niarvelous  things — such  as  his  wooden  clock, 
that  actually  measured  the  hours — ^by  means  of  a  common 
penknife,  a  tool  in  everybody's  hands,  but  then  everybody  is 
not  &  Ferguson.  A.  pan  of  water  and  two  thermometers 
were  the  tools  by  which  Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat; 
and  a  prism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  enabled  New* 
ton  to  unfold  the  composition  of  light  and  the  origin  of  color. 
An  eminent  foreign  savant  once  called  upon  Dr.  Wollaston^ 
and  requested  to  be  shown  over  his  laboratories,  in  which 
science  had  been  enriched  by  so  many  important  discoveries^ 
when  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and,  pointing 
to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  containing  a  few  watch*' 
glasses,  test-papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe,  said, 
^  There  is  all  the  laboratory  I  have ! "  Stothard  learned  the 
art  of  combining  colors  by  closely  studying  butterflies' 
wings.  He  would  often  say  that  no  one  knew  what  he 
owed  to  these  tiny  insects.  A  burnt  stick  and  a  barn  door 
served  Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  canvas.  Bewick  first 
practiced  drawing  on  the  cottage  walls  of  his  native  village, 
which  he  covered  with  his  sketches  in  chalk;  and  Benjamin 
West  made  his  first  brushes  out  of  the  cat's  tail.  Ferguson, 
laid  himself  down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a  blanket,  and. 
made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  a  thread 
with  small  beads  on  it,  stretched  between  his  eye  and  the 
stars.  Franklin  first  robbed  the  thunder-cloud  of  its  light- 
ning, by  means  of  a  kite  made  with  two  cross-sticks  and.  a 
silk  handkerchief.  Watt  made  his  first  model  of  the  con- 
densing steam  engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist^s  syringe,  used 
to  inject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissection.  GiiTord  worked 
bis  first  problem  in  mathematics,  when  a  cobbler's  appren- 
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tice,  upon  small  scraps.of  leather,  which  be  beat  smooth  for 
the  purpose;  while  Rittenhonse,  the  dstronofnet,  first  calcu- 
lated eclipses  on  bis  ph>w*haodle/'— Se2cc^ei{k 
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•«HOW  SHALL  WB  TEAGH  POLITEWEW?- 

In  a  late  nirmber  of  th6  Journal,  there  appeared  an  article 
\^ith  the  above  heading.  It  interested  me,  and  should  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  teacher.  Evidently  the  spirit  of 
Young  Attierica  as  well  as  the*BchooIma8ter  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  Chir  children  are  under  the  influence  of  both.  They 
take  kindly  to  the  one,  and  reluctantly  to  the  other.  Their 
** failing"  is  ndt  in  a  fondness  for'books.  Their  little  ambi- 
.  tiotts  tend  With  enthusiasm  to  gun,  drum  and  racket.  Soldiers 
are  often  brave,  if  not  polite.  War  may  make  us  earnest, 
if  Hot  urbane.  The  spirit  of  war  is  to-day  intenser  and  far 
more  bitter  in  our  little  men  under  twelve,  than,  I  had  almosf 
said,  in  some  of  our  generals,  certainly  than  in  most  of  our 
grown  folks.  He  who  has  lived  "observing  what  he  sees ''^ 
has  remarked  this  growing  evil  in  our  youth.  Many  good 
men  have  noticed  it  with  sorrow.  It  gathers  strength  daily. 
Its  progress  has  been  rapid  and  decided.  Attempts  have 
even  been  made  to  introduce  the  military  idea  into  our 
Schools.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  this  issue  here,  but  I 
think  that  all  true  teachers  will  rejoice  that  it  has  signally 
faired.  We  cannot  afford  to  sow  thistles.  Weeds  as  well 
as  rebels  multiply  fast    ^^  Let  us  alone  '^  is  all  they  ask. 

"Since  these  things  are  so,  what  manner  of  men*  ottghf 
WE  to  be?'^  The  writer  to  whose  article  allusion  has  been 
made,  has  given  us  (though  excellent)  but  general  ideas  upon 
the  matter.     He  assures  us.  (a)  that  ^e  ourselves  must  be 
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poltt€,  (b)  fhat  we  n^nflt  require  otxr  papils  to  speak  to  us 
and  others  {rfeasantiy  and  politely  and  (c)  that  we  must  im- 
press upon  tfaenn  the  importance  of  treating  others  with  de- 
ference aad  respect     To  each   of  these  statements  we  aQ 
heartily  subscribe.     Yet  they  are  but  generals.     We  must 
attempt  specifics.     It  is  not  enough  to  address  the  rich  littl,e 
owner  of  a  Zouave  uniform,  with  sword  and  drum,  and  tell 
tiim  to  be  gentle  and  polite.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
to  OUT  pupils  that  great  benefits  result  from  early  habits  of 
eourteousness.     All  this  must  be  done,  and  repeatedly,  but 
it  is  not  enough.     We  must  condescend  to  smaller  things ; 
we  must  particularize.     We  must,  and  here  is  the  secret  of 
successful  teaching,  in  this  as  in  other  but  no  more  impor- 
tant things — we  must  interest  them,  actually  interest  the 
wild  little  fellows  in  becoming  polite,  giving  them  a  lesson 
every  day  or  week,  causing  it  to  he recUed  too!  and  then 
marking  as  in  any  other  recitation.     How  shall  all  this  be 
done?     Perhaps  I  cannot  better  tinswer  this  question  than 
by  narrating  somewhat  in  detail  the  method  which  a  teacher 
has  recently  taken,  in  securing  this  object,  and  to  a  certaip 
extent  some  of  his  subsequent  experiences  and  results. 

Calling  his  school  to  order  one  day  he  informed  them  that 
he  had  learned  with  surprise,  regret  and  mortification,  of  im- 
proprieties in  deportment  and  speech  of  which  some  of  all 
who  were  listening  had  been  guilty.  Attention  was  instant- 
ly excited  and  an  interest  born  that  carefully  nursed  would 
grow  and  bear  a  good  fruit.  They  wondered  what  this 
wicked  thing  could  be.  The  teacher  continued — "It  has 
disgraced  us  all,  for  it  has  brought  contempt  upon  the  school, 
and  of  whet  is  bad  or  good  in  a  school  we  each  have  our  fuU 
share  of  blame  or  praise.  It  is  true  that  all  are  not  guilty  of 
this  thing,  but  we  all  have  to  blush  for  ourselves  because  it 
is  the  school  that  receives  the  blame,  and  we  all  take  great 
pride  in  our  school ;  I  must  share  it  too,  and  I  must  bear  more 
than  you,  because  I  am  the  teacher  and  am  held  responsible 
for  your  good  behavior.  I  am  expected  to  tell  you  what  is 
wrong  and  to  interest  you  in  doing  what  is  right.  I  wish  to 
do  so,  now.     This  is  why  I  speak  of  it.    I  do  not  do  it  to 
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make  you  feel  bad,  nor  to  shame  yoa  in  any  way*  I  know 
that  y on  will  all  work  with  me  and  enable  me  to  Btopthk 
bad  practice.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  worst  of  all  is 
swearing  and  using  indecent  language!  Actually  some  one 
in  oar  school  has  been  guilty  of  these  awful  things — (dont 
say  sinsy  that's  too  much  like  preaching.)-*— What  shall  we  do? 
I  hear  that  our  school  has  been  getting  a  bad  name,  that  the 
shutters  in  some  places  are  closed  as  you,  yes  you,  pass 
through  the  streets  from  feeu:  that  they  will  hear  your  awful 
language.  Now,  boys,  never  from  this  hour,  let  such  lan- 
guage be  heard  from  you  again.  Never  let  your  teacher  hear 
of  this  again ;  but  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about 
this,  (to  morrow  morning  at  devotions.)  But  this  is  not. the 
thing  that  I  was  to  speak  of  after  all,  although  it  is  by  far 
the  most  important  because  it  is  a  far  greater  wrong-d(oing 
to  swear  than  to  be  impolite.  Yes,  scholars,  perhaps  you  did 
not  know  it,  but  somebody  is.  very  impolite.  It  is  not  I,  I 
try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  but  some  of  you  do  not.  Why, 
what  do  you  do?  As  soon  as  school  is  out,  you  rush  up  the 
street  pell  mell;  John  strikes  William;  William  hits  Henry; 
Henry  snowballs  Charlie;  Charlie  cries  and  kicks  Samuel; 
then  Samuel  cri^s  and  you  all  talk  loudly  and  scold  and  rush 
past  persons  whom  you  meet,  hurrahing  and  shouting  per- 
haps for  the  Union,  or  Old  Abe,  or  Ellsworth.  Now  all  our 
hurrahing  dont  hurt  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  one  bit;  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  heard  of  you.  It  does  no  good,  and  (decidedly)  it 
must  cease.  Wait  till  you  see  me  doing  so,,  then  you  may 
all  do  so  too.  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  to  stop  it, 
Fm  going  to  help  you.  We  will  do  it  nicely. — Every  time 
you  meet  anybody  in  the  street  you  must  not  forget  to  bow, 
and  here  is  a  little  book  in  which  I  intend  to  have  written 
down  the  names  and  credits  of  those  who  do  the  best,  and 
the  number  of  times  you  bow  and  say  **  Good  Morning '^  to 
those  whom  you  meet.  (Faces  brighten.)  For  every  time 
that  a  scholar  bows  and  speaks  politely  to  any  one  be  is  to 
have  the  same  number  of  credits  as  for  a  perfect  recitation. 
You  will  choose  a  monitor  to  keep  the  book  and  to  record 
the  names  of  those  who  have  spoken  politely  to  those  whom 
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they  have  met  Alwiiyo  giye  a  lady  the  inside  of  the  walk, 
those  who  do  eo  will  also  have  the  same  nnmber  of  credita. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  whom  we  oftenest  meet, 
I  will  put  it  on  the  board.  Remember  it— there  are  bot 
eight: 

Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk, 

Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Hilton, 

Rev.  Mr.  Day,  Dr.  Crane. 

Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Easton. 

Be  particularly  careful  never  to  pass  these  gentlemen  with- 
out being  polite.  Whoever  lifts  his  hat  as  he  passes,  beside 
addressing  the  person  respectfully,  will  be  entitled  to  double 
the  number  of  credits. — Now  you  may  choose  the  monitor.*' 

Hands  came  up  with  a  will  showing  that  the  teacher  had 
succeeded   in   awakening  an   interest     The   monitor  was 
chosen,  the  book  given  to  him,  and  the  plan  commenced  op- 
erations.     It  succeeded.      The  strife  at  times  was  great 
Between  two  and  three  hundreds  of  credits  would  sometimes 
be  reaped  in  a  week.     Indeed  for  some  ** extras"  which  the 
teacher  sometimes  promised  for  particular  excellences,  over 
a  thousand  have  been  gained,  though  I  think  in  this  case  the 
time  may  have  been   somewhat  longer.     The  teacher  took 
occasional  walks  with  his  pupils — (a  thing  which  let  me  in  a 
parenthesis  advise  every  instructor  to  do,)  which  in  various 
apparent  ways  assisted  the  teacher  in  his  work.     The  plan 
was  continued  with  modifications  and  additions  for  more 
than  a  year.     It  wrought  a  change,  where  a  change  was 
most  needed.     The  children  themselves  were  pleased  with 
its  operation,  it  having  become  a  matter  of  interest  to  them, 
and  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  affirming  that  the  change  was 
noticed  and  commented  on   in  flattering  terms  by  pleased 
patrons,  parents,  and  friends.     I  might  add  other  items  in- 
teresting to  myself,  and  perhaps  to  my  readers,  but  time  for- 
bids.    I  will  however  urge  every  teacher  to  make  the  trial  of 
some  such  little  and  similar  plan*     He  will  find  his  burdens 
less  in  managing'  the  school,  the  care  less  when  they  are 
away  from  his  sight,  (all  being  cast  upon  their  honor,)  and 
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the  pleasuK  of  absenring  the  improved  eoiiduot  and  exobang- 
Nig  the  warm  greeting  with  iiia  little  flook  enfaanoed  a  tboo- 
fatid  fold,  besides  the  sweeter  inward  eonsdousness  of  know- 
ing duty  perlermed,  and  the  satisfaction  of  sajing  to  tbe 
strutting  spirit  of  <^  Young  America" — ^**Thu8  far  shall  thoo 
go  and  no  farther"^—  Twenty-onjb— JFifty-six. 


For  the  Common  School  JoarnaL 
WORDS  OF  EKCOUBA&BMENT. 

T^ACHQBs  and  friends  of  education  might  do  much  good 
by  speaking  cheering  words.  Probably  there  is  no  claes  of 
workers  that  could  be  so  much  benefited  by  kind  and  judi- 
cious words  of  encouragement,  as  earnest,  faithful  teachers. 
In  the  best  situations,  they  find  cares,  trials,  and  perplexities 
which  they  might  much  more  easily  overcome,  if  they  received 
proper  aid  and  encouragement  from  those  whose  highest 
interest  sbpuld  be  connected  with  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Teachers  might  do  themselves  and  their  profession  much 
good  by  manifesting  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  kindness 
toward  each  other.  By  this  is  not  meant  indiscriminate 
praise,  but  a  disposition  to  aid  each  other  in  the  noble  work 
in  which  all  true  teachers  are  equally  interested.  They 
should  consult  together  about  the  methods  of  teaching,  modes 
of  government,  and  plans  for  awakening  interest;  should 
exchange  visits,  give  and  receive  kind  advice,  make  proper 
criticisms,  and  never  withhold  a  word  of  encouragement 
wherever  it  can  be  given.  There  are  a  few  teachers,  and  I 
hope  but  a  few,  who  seem  to  think  that  every  word  spoken 
in  favor  of  another  is  so  much  taken  from  their  own  fame. 
Such  a  spirit  is  contemptible  in  any  person,  and  particularly 
so  in  one  that  is  engaged  in  a  calling  whose  highest  object 
is  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  humanity.  Tbe  clear- 
seeing  teacher  knows  that  every  good  school  he  can  help  to 
make,  whether  it  is  his  own  or  that  of  another^  will  tend  to 
create  a  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  a  disposition  to 
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reward  them.  In  a  communit}'  of  poor  schools,  talent  it  not 
called  for,  but  the  more  good  schools  we  can  make,  the  more 
will  talent  be  rewarded.  Hence,  the  more  noble  and  self- 
aacrificing  the  teacher  becomes,  the  richer  will  be  bis  reward, 
not  only  in  the  consciousness  of  well-doing,  but  in  pecuniary 
compensation.  If  every  teacher  would  strive  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  other  members  of  the  profession,  with  whom 
he  may  be  associated,  the  clouds  that  surround  many  a 
teacher's  pathway  might  be  dispelled,  and  the  sunlight  of 
prosperity  bring  peace  and  joy  to  many  an  aching  heart 

The  relation  of  the  parents  to  the  school  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  do  very  much  to  encourage  a  teacher, 
or  to  prevent  his  usefulness.  Parents  have  reason  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school  than  the  teacher. 
Their  fondest  hopes  and  aspirations  are  centered  in  theii 
children*  To  give  them  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  to 
accumulate  wealth  for  them,  may  be  well,  but  it  can  never  ba 
the  highest  ambition  of  \h^  jtuJicious  parent.  Honor,  useful'* 
ness,  prosperity,  and  happines  depend  upon  proper  culture 
and  discipline;  yet  bow  few  act  as  though  they  realized  ita 
truth.  I  recently  met  a  young,  faithful,  and  earnest  teacheri 
on  the  way  to  her  school-room, — inquired  concerning  her 
school,  and  found  she  distrusted  her  ability.  People  spoke 
well  of  her,  but  she  hardly  knew  it.  She  needed  encourage- 
ment. Now  why  did  not  parents  visit  her  in  her  labors,  and 
give  her  the  needed  encouragement?  Were  they  not  more 
interested  some  where  else  ?  Did  they  know  that  the  success 
of  the  school,  to  a  great  extent,  depended  upon  their  co-ope- 
ration and  encouragement?  This  was  not  an  exception^ 
Many  such  are- to  be  founds  The  great  remedy  is  with  the 
parents.  They  should  visit  the  school  often,  and  by  observa- 
tion, and  inquiry,  and  kindness^  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment, give  <<aid  and  comfort''  to  the  teacher  and  child. 
Kind  words,  mutual  suggestions,  and  confidential  intercourse 
between  parents  and  teachers,  will  do  very  much  toward 
remedying  very  many  of  the  troubles  that  prevent  the  p^r- 
fect  success  of  so  many  schools.*  Every  parent  should  under- 
stand the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  the  aims. 
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objects,  and  motives  of  the  teacher;  and  by  striving  to  aid 
in  all  proper  ways,  very  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
than  without  such  co-operation.  Sometimes  parents  injudi- 
ciously condemn  the-  teacher  on  the  testimony  of  the  child- 
ren, and  in  their  presence.  Such  a  course  can  hardly  fail  to 
do  mischief,  and  many  times  great  injustice  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  child  will  be  in  great  danger  of  learning  the  too  preva- 
lent vice  of  gossiping.  Education  is  a  serious  work,  and  too 
much  care  can  not  be  taken  to  make  it  pure  and  efficient 

"Kind  words  can  never  die."  Teachers  should  remember 
this  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  their  pupils.  A  word  or 
even  a  look  of  encouragement  has  many  times  been  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  a  discouraged  pupil.  Kind- 
ness is  not  inconsistent  with  strict  discipline,  but  is  essential 
to  it  That  government  is  best  which  not  only  secures  obe- 
dience, but  develops  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  If  teach- 
ers and  parents  would  aid  and  encourage  each  other,  if  they 
could  see  that  what  was  for  the  interest  of  one  was  for  the 
interest  of  all,  much  more  might  be  accomplished  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  the  child  would  be  much  better  fit- 
ted in  head  and  heart  for  all  the  duties  of  life. 

A  Teacuer. 
Canterbura*,  June  6, 1863. 


For  the  Common  School  JoaniaL 
STAYING  AFTER  SCHOOL. 
Three  boys  were  overheard  discussing  school  a^airs,  on 
their  way  home,  in  spirit  and  words  like  these:  <<I  don't 
care ;  I'd  just  as  lief  stay  after  school  as  not"  "I  think  it's 
mean  to  keep  us  after  school,  any  way.  I  wanted  to  go 
down  to  the  falls,  fishing,  but  I  can't  go  now."  "I  don't 
care ;  I  can  stay  as  long  as  the  teacher  can.  She  gets  pun- 
ished just  as  much  as  we  do.  If  she's  a  mind  to  keep  me 
till  dark  every  night,  she  gets  paid  for  it  by  having  to  stay 
herself."  ^  She  gives  us  such  hard  lessons,  I  can't  get  them; 
I  don^t  believe  she  knows  them  herself.''  There  was  more  of 
the  same  sort  from  two  of  the  boys^ — abuse  of  the  teacher^ 
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and  what  seemed  to  them  a  very  brave  declaration,  that  they 

hated  Miss .     The  third  boy  said  nothing  till  the  others 

bad  finished,  and  then  he  replied  in  this  wise  :/^  The  lessons 
are  not  hard,  if  we're  a  mtnd  to  learn  them.  I  learned  mine 
while  you  were  playing,  and  I  saw  Miss  —  looking  at 
you  when  you  thought  she  did  not  see  you.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  go  home  and  tell  my  mother  I  bad  to  stay  after 
school.  I  know  she  would  feel  bad  about  if  **  She  keeps 
us  just  because  she's  mean,  and  don't  like  us."  "I  heard 
her  say  she  could  not  go  to  sleep  last  night  for  a  great  while, 
thinking  how  she  could  make  you  get  your  lessons."  And 
with  another  ''  I  don't  care,"  and  a  loud  laugh  of  derision, 
the  two  ran  off.  The  writer  joined  himself  to  the  other  boy, 
and  said,  "You  are  a  good  boy,  Willie,  to  please  your  mother 
by  learning  your  lessons.  Those  boys  do  care,  or  else  they 
would  not  say  so  many  times  they  don?t  care."  **  My  mother 
tells  me,  sir,  to  do  every  thing  the  teacher  tells  me  to,  whether 

I  like  itor  not."    "Do  you  like  Miss ?"    "  Yes,  Sir." 

*<Why,  Willie?"  "She  never  scolds  me,  and  she  always 
helps  roe  when  I  wdnt  help ;  and  she  came  to  see  my  mother 
the  other  night,  and  told  her  she  thought  1  was  a  good  boy, 
and  mother  looked  so  pleased."  "That's  right,  Willie;  always 
do  what  you  know  will  please  your  mother.  Now  I  will  tell 
joa  a  verse  found  in  the  Bible,-^perhaps  you  know  it  now, — 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  it  *  My  son,  hear  the. 
iiiQtraction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy 
mother;  for  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy 
bead,  and  chains  about  thy  neck.'" 

•  It  may  seem  very  brave,  boys,  to  say  "you  don't  care, and 
yon  hate  the  teacher,"  but  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  Do 
you  suppose  the  teacher  likes  to  punish  you  in  this  way  ? 
Don't  yon  think  she  had  much  rather  you  learned  the  lessons 
perfectly  ?  She  does  not  get  any  more  pay,  and  all  she  wants 
is  that  you  should  do  right*  And  you  are  mean,  and  you 
know  it,  to  say  you  "hate  her.  She  is  one  of  your  very  best 
friends,  and  you  give  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  you 
ooght  to  be  ashamed  of  it  It  is  mean  to  hate  any  body 
who  tries  to  have  you  be  good  and  to  do  right    And  by  and 
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by  yoo  will  be  sorry  for  being  so  spiteful;  but  do  yoa  sap* 
pose  Willie  will  be  sorry  for  learning  his  lessons  so  as  not  to 
be  obliged  to  stay  aftev  school  ?    Not  be ;  that  is  nothing  to 

be  sorry  for.    Do  yon  suppose  Miss will  be  sorry  for 

trying  to  make  a  good  boy  of  you  ?  Not  she ;  that  is  noth- 
ing to  be  sorry  for,  either.  FU  give  you  a  verse  from  the 
Bible,  too,  and  I  hope  you  wiU  remember  it  ''  Thou  shalt 
mourn  at  the  last,  and  say,  How  have  I  hated  instruction, 
and  my  heart  despised  reproof.  I  have  not  obeyed  the  voice 
of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  my  ear  to  them  that  instructed 
me." 
Nbw  Bbitain,  June  3d,  186a 


For  the  .Comm^a  School  Jouoid. 
A  LOVB  OF  WRITING. 

Havino  noticed*  an  article  in  the  May  Dumber  of  tie 
Jbumaly  entitled  '* A  Love  of  Readinpi^  we  hope  a  few.  words' 
on  a  kindred  subject  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate;  for 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  attention,  in  our  schools,  to  Reading^ 
ttiere  is  a  still  greater  deficiency  s&mewhere^  m  regaMi  \xy 
Wfiting,    And  here  I  do  not  refer  so  much  \jQpemmmkif  as- 
to  composUwn.    Scholars^  so  soon  as-  they  aivive  at  a  pnDpev 
age,  are  provided  with  copy*books  and  pens^and  at  first  the- 
task  is  novel  and  pleasant,  and  rapid  improvement  is  made^ 
but  before  the  end  of  the  fiirst  page  is  gmned,  the<copy  be* 
comes  familiar,  and  imitating  it  is  irksome,  but  often  oontio- 
ued  throughout  the  entire  coarse  of  the  study.    This  awak- 
ens an  aversion  to  writings  and  so  soon  as  freedom  in<  this 
respect  is  allowed,  it  is  discontinued,  except  as>  practiced  m 
the  weekly  essay  or  an  occaeional  letter,  and  even  this:  is. 
regarded  as  a  most  tiresome  dtity.    This  ought  not  so  tO'be^ 
and-n^e^  not  be  if  a  teal  love  for  writing  and  composition  is 
early  cultivated  and  developed. 

After  the  child  becomes  ftimiliar  with  the  forms*  and  com* 
binations  of  letters,  the  use  of  a  copy  (except  a  general  on* 
for  reference)  may  be  discontinued.    In  som^iohoole,  chap* 
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ters  from  the  best  authors,  and  select  poetry  are  given  to  the 
scholars  to  re-write,  and  even  this  is  better  than  the  old  plan, 
but  there  is  "a  more  excellent  way,"  to  cultivate  and  com- 
bine two  advantages, — the  love  of  writing  and  of  composi" 
tion.  This  is  by  encouraging  pupils*  to  form  and  write  ab- 
stract sentences,  each  expressing  some  original  idea,  or  bor- 
rowed thought,  clothed  in.  new  words.  At  first  the  exercises 
would  be  simple,  but  it  would  lead  to  thought,  open  the 
fountains  of  imagination  and  poetry,  and  give  a  free  use  of 
words,  thus  making  conversation  easy  in  after  years. 

Ill  a  little  time  the  exercise  might  be  made  more  intricate, 
involving  more  and  deeper  thought.  A  description  of  a  place 
not  lately  seen,  would  be  a  good  refreshing  of  the  memory; 
and  at  times,  with  discretion,  free  play  of  the  fancy  might  be 
allowed,  for  the  expression  of  any  inherent  poetry,  and  the 
development  of  the  higher,  spiritual  perceptions. 

The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  a  farther  play  of  the 
talent,  out  of  school,  by  keeping  a  diary  of.  thoughts  and 
feelings,  or  (to  cultivate  accuracy)  of  passing  events ;  also, 
by  expressing  on  paper  the  hidden  poetry, — I  do  not  mean 
by  writing  senseless,  or  even  sensible  rhymes,  and  lugging  in 
useless  and  unmeaning  words  for  the  sake  of  metre,  though 
this  will  aid  in  regularity  of  composition, — but  by  promoting 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  by  writing  under  its  influ' 
ence,  in  the  woods,  or  by  the  sea,  where  <^ great  thoughts" 
will  come  up,  which,  unumtten,  must  be  lost,  but  recorded, 
have  their  bearing  on  the  whole  future  life,  raising  the  aspi- 
rations, and  hallowing  the  desires. 

One  hardly  knows  his  own  mind,  until  he  sees  its  senti- 
ments in  the  light  of  an  after  hour,  when  he  wonders  at  its 
richness  of  thought;  and  though  it  has  no  witness  save  him- 
self, it  gives  a  coloring  to  his  future  conduct ;  and  if  left  to 
the  world — 

"  The  mind  that  was  among  hb,  in  its  writings  is  embalmed." 

Beulah  B. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

The  Legislative  Committee  on  Edacation  having  had 
several  petitions  relating  to  the  Normal  School  referred  to 
them,  and  having  been  specially  instructed  by  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  "to  inquire  into  ils  affairs  and  manage- 
ment," have  devoted  considerable  time  to  an  examination  of 
the  institution  and  all  matters  connected  with  it  After  a 
full  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  committed  to 
them,  they  have  made  a  strong  and  unanimous  report  in  re- 
lation to  the  school  and  recommend  it  as  eminently  useful 
and  worthy  of  a  generous  support  from  the  State.  As  there 
were  no  direct  specifications  before  the  committee,  they  made 
an  investigation  principally  to  get  at  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
following  points : 

1.  Are  Normal  Schools,  or  schools  for  the  special  training  of  teach- 
enB,  an  essential  auxiliary  to  the  public  school  system  ? 

2.  Is  the  Ck)nnecticut  Normal  School  equal  to  similar  institutioDS 
in  other  States  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  the 
school  are,  or  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State,  and  with 
what  success  ? 

4.  What  qualifications  are  required  of  pupils  entering  the  school, 
and  upon  what  conditions  are  they  received  ? 

5.  Ck)uld  the  school  be  made  self-supporting? 

6.  What  has  been  the  expense  of  the  school  to  the  State  ? 

7.  Has  the  Institution  employed  any  traveling  or  other  agents  or 
lecturers  ?  ^ 

8.  Have  there  been  any  unreasonable  theories  taught,  or  any  par- 
dzan  or  sectarian  doctrines  ? 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  advocate 
the  necessity  of  Normal  Schools.  They  have  already  come 
to  be  considered  indispensable  to  true  educational  progress. 
They  are  to  the  teacher  what  the  medical  school  is  to  the 
physician,  the  theological  school  to  the  clergyman,  or  the  law 
school  to  the  lawyer.  No  enlightened  and  liberal  edacator 
can  be  found  who  wnll  risk  his  reputation  by  arguing  against 
the  importance  or  necessity  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  spe- 
cial training  of  teachers.  The  committee,  however,  have 
introduced  testimony  from  several  sources  decisively  favoring 
such  schools. 

In  relation  to  the  2d  question,  the  committee  say : 

Dr.  McJilton,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  having  been,  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Board 
in  the  American  Normal  School  and  National  Teachers'  Association, 
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and  also  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  different  Normal  Schools, 
reported  as  follows : 

''It  may  be  said  of  Connecticut  that  she  has  the  lead  in  the  success 
of  the  Normal  School.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has  sent 
out  so  many  teachers  in  proportion  to  its  population,  or  that  can  com- 
pare with  Connecticut  in  the  proportion  of  Normal  School  Teachers 
to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools.  She  can 
boast  of  one-third  of  such  teachers  to  the  whole  number  employed  in 
the  public  service." 

Without  going  into  detail,  we  may  say  that  the  report  is 
in  all  respects  in  favor  of  continuing  the  school  and  afford- 
ing the  desired  appropriation^  which  is  considered  a  very 
reasonable  one. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action,  of  the  committee  will 
tend  to  place  the  school  on  a  more  permanent  basis  and  not 
make  it  necessary  for  its  friends  to  go  before  every  successive 
Legislature  and  labor  to  secure  the  needed  funds.  The 
amount  of  time  expended  by  some  legislatures  in  discussing 
and  opposing  the  institution  has  cost  the  State  as  much  as 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  asked  for. 

In  closing  their  report  the  committee  thus  express  them- 
selves : 

-  8th.  Have  there  been  any  unwarrantable  theories  taught  in  the 
school,  or  any  partizan  or  sectarian  doctrines  ? 

Upon  this  subject  the  committee  have  only  to  say  that  they  sum- 
moned numerous  graduates  of  the  school  representing  the  school  for 
the  last  ten  years,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  religious  persuasions,  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  well  as  persons  of  every  political  com- 
plexion ;  all  of  whom  testified  that  there  had  been  nothing  of  this 
character  to  offend  the  most  sensitive.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
teachings  have  been  most  studiously  avoided,  more  so  than  was 
deemed  expedient  by  some  of  the  witnesses. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  the  State  can  not  afford  to  support 
the  Normal  School  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  increased  military 
expenses,  and  consequent  indebtedness  of  the  State. 

The  committee  can  conceive  of  no  condition  in  which  the  State 
could  be  placed  financially,  that  would  warrant  any  neglect  of  its  edu- 
cational interests.  It  is  assumed  that  the  education  of  each  youth  in 
the  State  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  not  to  parents  and 
relatives  only,  but  to  the  State  and  community  at  large,  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme,  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace,  to 
relax  any  of  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  desirable  an  object 

Virtue  and  intelligence  in  the  masses  of  the  people  form  the  only 
safe  basis  of  a  republican  government,  and  if  these  can  be  obtained, 
are  cheap  at  any  cost.  The  merits  of  the  institution  have,  therefore, 
been  considered,  rather  than  the  financial  condition  of  the  State. 
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South  Carolina  is  the  only  instance  where  a  Normal  School  has 
heen  established  and  afterwards  abandoned,  but  it  Is  believed  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  ^earning  and  intelligence  has  never  been  the  policgr 
of  that  State. 
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AH  INTEBESUNG  j;X£ECISP. 

An    interesting,  pleasing   and    usefal  exercise  for  moat 
common  schools  may  be  conducted  in  the  foUowiog  mAniner. 

Let  the  teacher  write  id  legible  eharacters,  on  a  hori^oiital 
line}  along  the  top  of  the  black-board,  with  spaces  between 
them,  the  words.  Animal,  Vegetable,  Mineral,  Solid,  Flaid, 
Liquid,  Acid,  Sweet,  White,  Black,  Transparent,  Hard,  Softi 
Bound,  Luminous,  Pchsoo,  U^efql,  Oraamental,  etc. 

Having  written  a  sufficient  number  of  eucfa  words,  four  or 
five  will  be  enough,  the  teacher  should  clearly  explain  the 
mining  of  each,  and  let  the  flcbolars  take  their  turns  in  nam- 
ing substances,  which  the  teacher  should  write  plainly  under 
their  appropriate  headings.     If  any  scholar  fails  to  mention 
promptly  and  correctly,  let  any  in  the  room  raise  their  hand^, 
and  the  teacher  may  ask  one  of  the  number  that  does  eo,  to 
name  something  appropriate.     The  teacher  may  occasionally 
mia^spell  a  word,  for  the  scholars  to  correct  and,  in  this  ways 
the  black-board  may  be  partly  or  wholly  filled  with  writing* 
The  exercise  need  consume  but  a  few  moments  at  a  time' 
and  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  twice  a  week  until  it  becomes  an 
*^old  story^  can  be  well  and  wisely  apent  in  this  manner. 
It  will  teach  the  scholars  to  write,  to  spell,  to  read  writing, 
to  think  for  themselves,  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  if 
the  exercise  is  properly  conducted  both  teacher  and  scholars 
may  receive  useful  information.     I  have  tried  it  with  happy 
results. 

T.  L.f  A  CouNTay  Tsaghviu 
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IfiSCELLAHY. 

F  Chicago.  This  city  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remaAable 
city  on  the  continent  In  the  rapidity  and  health^lness  of  its  growth, 
it  has  no  equal  In  1830  it  was  a  mere  trading  post  "Now  it  is  a 
city  of  vast  dimensions,  elegant  residences  and  stores,  splendid 
churches  and  public  edifices,  and  pf  immense  business,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  200,000*  It  was  our  privilege  to  spend  three  days  in 
the  dty  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  in  nearly  every  respect  Chica- 
cago  far  exceeded  our  expectations  as  a  well  regulated  and  enterpris- 
ing city. 

We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  wise  and  liberal  arrange* 
ipeots  made  for  pubUc  education.  Larger  attractive  and  commodious 
school-houses  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  aad  ««• 
oelleDt  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools.  Those  we  visited  ap- 
peared remarkably  well.  The  city  very  wisely  provides  for  die  edu- 
cation of  her  own  teachers  by  establishing  a  Normal  departolent  in 
the  High  School.  We  were  highly  gratified  with  our  visit  to  this 
department  There  was  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  thorough  training  and  true  professional  interest 

Luther  Haven,  Esq.,  has  for  many  years  given  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecting  of  school  matters,  and  to  him,  probably  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  the  city  is  indebted  for  its  present  excellent 
school  accommodations.  We  were  glad  to  see  his  name  upon  one  of 
die  most  begtttifdi  shchool*4iou3es  of  the  city.  It  is  a  well  merited 
oomptiment  to  a  good  maa.  Bat  Mr.  Haven's  name  wiU  need  no  audi 
memorial.  It  will  be  deeply  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  thouBands 
who  receive  the  advantages  of  the  schools  for  which  he  has  done  so 
mueb. 

Wja».  H.  Welb,  A.  M.,  has  filled  the  office  of  Superlntendeai  of 
schools  for  several  years,  and. by  hia  eneigy  and  well  directed  effiwts 
he  has  done  much  to  give  efficiency  to  their  organization.  His  duties 
IM^  many  and  arduous,  but  he  devotes  his  entire  time  and  his  energies 
tp  the  good  of  the  schools, — end  his  previous  and  extensive  experience 
reader  him  peculiarly  well  qualifiedforth^  duties  of  his  office.  No 
better  man  could  be  found  fi>r  the  situation,  and  we  were  glad  to  learn 
tbBt  he  is  highly  appreciated.  Mr.  Wdls  was  bom  in  ToUand 
county  in  this  state,  and  Connecticut  may  well  be  proud  of  his  suc- 
cess. We  would  aciuiowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Wells  and  alsa 
to  Samnel  A.  &rigga,  Bsq.,  kcal  editor  «f  the  lUioois  Teadier,  iat 
kind  attentions. 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  oar  friend  Greorge 
Sherwood,  Ssq*)  for  some  time  an  active  worker  in  the  Educational 
field  in  this  state,  is  now  a  successful  and  highly  respected  merchant 
in  Chicago.  He  is  doing  much  to  enlighten  the  west  by  the  circa- 
lation  of  books,  maps  and  school  apparatus, — ^and  already  is  the  in^ 
fluence  of  his  establishment  felt  throughout  the  west  With  rare 
business  talents,  he  unites  the  many  good  qualities  of  a  good  heart  and 
genial  nature.  If  the  children  of  the  west  do  not  learn  how  to 
**  cipher  *'  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Sherwood's  fault, — ^for  we  learn  his  house 
last  year  disposed  of  200  tons  of  school  slates. 

Norwich.  We  leam  that  Mr.  Sherman  B.  Bishop,  for  two  years 
past  Principal  of  the  West  Chelsea  school,  has  resigned  his  situation 
to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Bishop  was  a  good  teacher 
and  we  regret  that  he  has  left  a  business  for  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified. 

Mr.  Augustus  Kingsly,  a  graduate  of  Middletown  college,  succeeds 
Mr.  Bishop.  Mr  E's  early  training  was  in  the  schools  of  Norwich, 
and  we  trust  he  will  prove  a  successful  teacher. 

Hazjlrdtillb.  a  new  school-house  in  this]  place  was  dedicated 
on  the  18th  of  June.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  viUage.  The  external  appearance  is 
attractive,  and  the  internal  arrangement  is  convenient  for  the  purpo« 
Bes  of  a  good  graded  schooL 

The  house  is  two  stories  high  and  has  four  rooms,  with  a  dressing 
room  for  each.  The  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  with  high  ceilings, 
and  are  furnished  with  Boston  desks  and  chairs.  The  inner  walls  are 
hard  finished  and  the  wood  work  grained  in  oak. 

The  school  yards  are  enclosed  with  a  substantial  railing,  are  well 
graded  and  provided  with  a  good  well  of  water,  and  the  necessary  oat 
buildings. 

Col.  Hazard  and  the  members  oT  the  building  committee  have  been 
indefatigable  in  their  efibrts  to  have  a  fine  and  complete  school  build- 
ing, and  the  village  of  Hazardville  may  now  be  referred  to  as  having 
a  model  school*house,  unsurpassed  in  its  completeness  and  beauty,  by 
that  of  any  place  of  the  size  in  the  state. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEBTIKGB. 

During  the  month  of  Angust,  two  important  associations  will  hold 
their  annual  meetings.  The  national  association  will  meet  in  Chicago 
Angust  5th,  6th  and  7th.  This  is  composed  of  practical  Educators, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  though  the  Aasociation  has  been  in 
existence  but  a  few  years  it  is  exerting  a  good  infiuence.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick  of  Boston, — ^a  gentleman  well  known 
as  an  active  worker  in  the  good  cause.  The  meeting  at  Chicago  will 
be  an  important  one.  By  reference  to  another  page  it  will  be  seen 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  reduced  fares,  so  that  one  may 
go  from  Boston,  or  from  any  point  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad 
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to  Caiicago  and  back,  for  $20.  For  those  who  go  from  this  state,  Bel- 
lows Falls  will  be  the  best  station  for  connecting,  and  tickets  may 
be  procured  of  the  conductor  after  leaving  Bellows  Falls.  We  hope 
many  teachers  and  friends  of  Education,  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
(^[^portumtj  to  see  the  West. 

We  just  learn  that  the  Normal  School  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time  as  above. 

fS"  The  Hartfobd,  Spbingpield  and  New  Havek  R  R.  will 
(probably,)  grant  free  return  tickets  to  any  who  pass  over  the  same  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Chicago  or  Concord. 

NoKMAL  School.  The  next  term  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
Sept  22d,  and  those  desirous  of  attending  should  make  early  applica- 
tion to  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britun. 

Special.  As  August  is  a  season  of  general  vacation,  we  s]ialL 
omit  the  publication  of  the  Journal  for  that  month,  and  may  increase 
the  size  of  the  number  for  September.  The  extra  cost  of  publishing 
the  Journal  the  present  year,  renders  it  the  more  desirable  to  omit 
one  number,  and  we  are  confident  our  readers  will  not  object  to  the 
same.  We  have  delayed  the  issue  of  the  present  month  in  order  to , 
give  notices  of  Educational  Meetmgs. 

A  few  brief  communications  intended  for  this  number  are  unavoid- 
ably deferred  till  our  next.  «. 


MILITABT  TXKMS— OONTIKtTBD. 


Ladders,  Scaling,  are  made  of  flat  staves,  &stened  in  ropes, 
provided  at  the  ends  with  hooks  for  grappling. 

Lieutenant,  (Levtenant  or  LvlenarU,)  An  officer  next  below  a 
captain. 

Lieutenant-Colonel.   The  officer  next  below  a  Colonel. 

Lieutenant-General.     The  officer  next  below  a  General. 

Light  Infantry.  Foot  soldiers  who  act  as  skirmishers  or  sharp 
shooters. 

Limber.  A  two  wheel  carriage  fastened  to  the  trail  of  a  cannon 
when  it  is  to  be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Linstock.  A  piece  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  and  easily  stuck  in  the 
ground,  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of  which  a  piece  of  prepared 
tow  rope  is  kept  burning. 

Lodgement.  A  work  thrown  up  by  besiegers  during  their  ap- 
proaches. 

Logistics.  That  branch  of  war  art  **  which  concerns  the  moving 
and  supplying  of  armies. 

Lunette.  jSmall  triangular  field  forts  with  the  base  angles  cut 
away. 
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TSUjotL  A  field  officer  who  Minks  at)0VB  a  C^ptfiin  mi  bel'm  ii 
Lieutenant-ColoneL 

'  Ma.jor-6enbbal.    a  Military  offi<;er  above  a  Brigadier-Geaeial 
and  below  a  Lieutenant  -Genieral 

MixJNG£S£B.  A  soldier  who  feigns  ifl  health  to  avoifl  doing  hh 
duty.  Whendiscoveredhis  conduct  is  dedared  disgraceful,  and  he 
is  tried. 

MAarcsrvBS*  Axiy  concerted  moTemeot  of  troops  «t  drill  or  in 
action. 

Mabtial  Law.  A  subordination  of  the  civil  law  to  the  military^ 
by  which  the  habeas  corpus  act  is  suspended.  Subjection  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  war. 

UiNB.  A  subterraneous  passage  dug  under  A  woA  or  glacis,  and 
stocked  with  gunpowder,  which  may  be  exploded  by  a  long  tnun 
fired  without  danger. 

HiNiE.  A  kind  of  rifle  invented  by  Captain  Minie,  of  France, 
wUdh  carries  a  conical  ball,  hollow  at  the  base. 

Moat.    A  ditch  for  defence. 

MoBTABS.  Short  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  large  cal9[>erB  and  cfaaih^ 
bers  from  which  shells  are  fired  at  an  elevated  angle. 

MiTBTEB  Roll.  A  roH  prepared  at  intervals  of  two  mon&s,  cdn* 
taming  aU  the  detaSs  of  company  organisation.  At  the  same  time 
the  troops  are  mustered  and  inspected. 

MirriNT.  Seditious  or  refractory  conduct  among  troops ;  the  name 
is  given  to  insubordination  associated  with  violence. 

Muzzle.  The  extremity  of  a  cannon,  or  any  fire-arm  through 
which  the  ball  makes  its  exit. 

NoN-CoMMissiONBD  OmncERS  are  sergeants  of  various  grades 
and  corporals;  they  are  appointed  by  authorities  lower  than  Ihe 
President — commissions  issuing  from  him*  As  a  punishment,  nox^ 
commissioned  officers  may  be  reduced  to  the  ranks. 

Oblique,  (verb.)  To  move  forward  to  the  right  or  the  left  at 
an  angle  of  about  25^,  by  stepping  sideways* 

Obdeblt.  a  soldier  of  any  grade^  appointed  to  wait  officially  up- 
on a  general  or  other  officer,  to  carry  orders  or  messages.  The 
orderly  sergeant  is  the  first  sergeant  of  bie  company.  The  officer  of 
the  day  is  sometimes  called  the  orderly  officer. 

Obdnange  Cobps.  a  corps  of  officers,  wiih  regimental  grades 
having  charge  of  the  making,  keeping,  and  issuing  of  arms  and  am- 
munition^   Thev  are  usually  <|uartered  at  arsenals  and  armories. 

Outpost.  A  body  of  troops — ^usually  considered  as  guards,  and 
relieved  from  time  to  time— posted  beyond  the  lines,  to  guard  against 
smnprise  of  the  main  body. 

OuTWOBKS.  The  detailed  works  constructed  outeide  the  regular 
fortifications,  but  connected  with  it  according  to  the  piindples  of 
defence. 
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THS  Vf/^TIONAL  TEACHBBS'  iuSBOCIATZOlT. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  hM  at  Csa^ 
€▲00,  Bfinois,  comineiiemg  on  the  Fifth  of  Augusty  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.  The  session  witt  cootmue  thuee  dajSi  The  Teachers  of  Chkmga 
have  very  generovely  engaged  lo  prov^  free  eainrtaiiiment  for  ail 
ladies  who  may  attend  the  meeting. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  and  Papers  read  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  eduoalorsi  of'  tlie  oountry. 

W.  H.  Wells^  Esq^s  of  Qiicago^  aad  L  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  are  the  Committee  on  Locfd  Arrangements,  and  Railroad  ^Eunl^ 
ities  for  the  Northwest ;  Z.  Bichards,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  J*. 
N.  McJilton,  Esqi,  of  Baltdonore,  will  have  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  Southeast;  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
Middle  States;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  West  Kewton,  Mjaas^ 
for  the  Eastern  States. 

Arrangements  for  Rccufsioii  Tidreta  from  Boston  have  already 
been  made,  as  follows : 

Route  by  Vermont  Central  and  Ogdensborg,  thence  by  Grand 
Trunk  to  Port  Samia,,  thence  by  steamers  through  Lake  Huron,  the^ 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago. 

Tickets  for  the  round  trip  from  Boston  and  all  points  on  the  Yeiw 
mont  Central  route  to  Chicago  and  back,  including  berth  and  meals 
on  the  steamers,  $20. 

Tickets  good  from  July  2l8t  to  September  1st 

Trains  leave  Boston,  Lowell  Depot,  at  7.80  A.  M.,  and  5.80  P;  Ml 

Steamers  leave  Pott  Samia  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
evenings,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Trunk  trains  from  the  East 

Lea.ve  Boston  on  Saturday  for  Tuesdisiy  boat,  on  Tuesday  for 
Thussday  boat,  and  on  Thursday  for  Saturday  boat 

Tickets  No.  5  State  Street 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK;  pKBSnoMPP. 

Boston,  June  15, 1368. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNIVEBSABT  CONN.  STATE  NOBMAIc  S€HOOI» 

JULY,  18ed; 

The  exercises  of  the  Fourteenth  Anniversarjof  the  State  Nonuht: 
School,  at  New  Britain,,  will  take  place  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and 
22d  of  July. 

The  annjoaL  examination  of  dasaea  will  he  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, the  20th  and  21st 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  and  the  presentation 
of  Diplomas  will  be  on  Wednesday,  the  22dt  At  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  19th,  the  annual  Sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Rev.  L.  Perrin  of  New  Britain. 

On  Monday  evenings  the  20th,  the  annual  Address  before  the  grad- 
uating dass  will  be  delivered  by  the  Principal. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st,  an  Oration  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL. 
D*,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey)  aad  a  Poem  by  Bev*  S.  Dryden  Phelps,. 
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D.  D.,  of 'New  Haven,  will  be  given  before  the  Barnard  and  Gallaa- 
det  Societies. 

.   On  Wednesday,  at  10  1-2  A.  M^  the  amiaal  Address  before  the 
Alumni  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  Whitney,  of  (he  class  of  1856. 
The  annual  Social  Re-union  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  will  be  held  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  at  the  City  Hall,  on  the 
25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of  August 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel  on  the  25th, 
at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  public  exercises  will  be  as  foUows : 

TuESDiiT,  August  25. 

At  2i  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  meeting  will  be  organized  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  to  listen  to  the  usual  addresses  of  welcome,  and 
the  President's  Annual  Address ;  afler  which  there  will  be  a  discus* 
fiion  upon  the  following  subject :  What  Instruction  is  best  adapted  to 
prepare  our  Pupils  to  appreciate  and  discharge  their  duties  as  (Xti' 
zens  and  Patriots  V* 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Henry  E.  Parker,  of  Con- 
oord,  N*  H. 

Wbdnbsdat,  August  26. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  discussion.  Subject:  ^  Would  the  general 
introduction  of  Object  Teaching  into  our  Schools  be  beneJicialV* 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Tale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

At  2^  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Hon.  L  M.  Gregoiy,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

At  3}  o'clock,  P.  M.  a  discussion.  Subject :  **  Best  Methods  of 
Teaching  Beading:* 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Prof.  John  8.  Hart,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.] 

Thursdjlt,  August  27. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  discussion.  Subject:  ^  State  and  Local 
Superintendence  of  Schools:' 

At  2^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of 
Boston ;  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

At  8  <dclock,  P.  M.,  a  discussion,  to  be  followed  by  brief  addresses 
from  representatives  of  several  States. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  persons  attending  the  meet- 
ing will  be  entertained  onlg  at  the  Hotels  at  prices  not  exceeding  one 
dMsr  per  day.    Ample  acoonunodotions  are  guaranteed. 
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The  foUowrag  Railroads  will  grant  the  usual  redaction  of  (are ;  that 
iSf  &free  return  tiekei  for  those  who  pay/wff  fare  one  way.  New 
Haven,  Hartford  &  Springfield  (probahlj ;)  Boston  &  Maine ;  Eastern; 
Nashua  &  Lowell ;  Ston^  Brook ;  Concord,  Manchester  &  Lawrence ; 
Ware ;  Contoocoock  Valley ;  Worcester  &  Nashua ;  Norwich  &  Wor- 
cester ;  and  from  all  stations  below  Whitinsville.  Negotiations  are 
pending  with  other  roads,  the  result  of  which  will  be  announced  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  programme. 

Persons  attending  the  Institute  will  obtain  a  free  return  ticket  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  which  will  be  good  only  on  the  railroad 
npon  which  the  bearer  came  to  the  Institute,  and  only  to  the  station 
from  which  one  ^  advance  fare"  was  paid. 

A.  P.  Stone,  President 
S.  W.  Mason,  Secretary. 

Boston,  June  20,  1863. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Camp's  Primabt  Gbographt.    Prepared  to  accompany  MitcheU's  series  of 
Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primarj  Schools  and  classes.    By  Darid  N. 
Camp,  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools.    Hartford :  O.  D.  Case  &  Co. 
This  book  is  well  printed,  and  amply  and  cleariy  illustrated  with  cuts  and 
maps.    The  matter  is  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  beginners  in  the  study  of 
geo^;raphy,  and  we  belieTe  that  it  will  meet  tne  wants  and  views  of  a  large  class 
of  teacners.    The  prefooe  contains  some  yaluable  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  we 
beliere  the  book  will  gire  great  satisfaction,  and  meet  with  an  extensive  use. 

Trb  Schoulb's  Diabt.    Designed  for  the  use  of  all  who  so  to  school.    Br 

Emory  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Ct.    Published  by  Schermernom,  Bancroft  « 

Co.,  596  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  this  little  book  by  the  ol^r  pupils  in  all  our  schools 
would  be  productive  of  great  good.  It  contains  many  important  rules  and  direc- 
tions, a  long  list  of  subjects  for  composition,  and  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  blank  pa- 
per to  contain  brief  daily  entries  for  a  common  school  term.  If  pupils  could  be 
trained  to  the  daily  habit  of  writing  a  few  lines  according  to  the  suggestions  and 
models  in  this  book,  the  result  would  prove  highly  beneficial,  and  tend  to  make 
the  subject  of  composition  far  less  repulsive  than  it  usually  is. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  pre-paid,  for  15  cents. 
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aUAGKEKBOS'S  EH6LISE  G&AHMAR. 

12xno.   28S  imges.    Huslliu   75  Cents. 


This  new  SohooVbook,  hy  tbe  well-known  and  popular  author  of  wotIb  on  Coat- 

jxMition  and  Rhe  toric,  presents  many  peculiar  and  inyalna^le  improTSOMnte  both  In  tha 

(raatment  and  in  the  amngramnt  of  the  anbject-maittar.    Only  a  few  of  these  oaa  b^ 

mentioned  here. 

DBFimnoNB  are  approached  bv  means  of  preliminary  illastration,  which  makea 
their  abstract  langnafp  intelligible,  while  it  is  in  process  of  leamins. 

WoftDS  are  classified  under  tfaa  parts  of  speech,  eodrely  and  elehuxYely,  according 
to  their  MS. 

The  Rules  of  Stittax  are  not  left  till  the  end  of  the  book,  but  are  introduced  as 

they  are  needed,  in  connection  with  etymoiogloal  panring.    Thus  is  aToSded  tha 

absurdity  (inevitable  in  all  boohs  that  keep  bock  the  Botes  ef  Syntax)  of  requir* 

ing  a  pupil  to  give  the  case  of  nounS  in  instances  in  which  he  can  have  no  possible 

.  clue  to  it. 

The  Matter  is  divided  into  Lessons  of  convenient  length,  followed,  in  e¥er^oase,by 
a  practical  Exercise,  which  immediately  applies,  In  every*  variety  of  way,  the 
pnnciples  just  learned. 

A  Brief  and  rational  method  of  analyzing  sentences  is  presented,  not  Incmnbered 
by  technical  terms,  not  perplexing  to  the  teacher,  or  requuing  labor  on  his  part 
to  make  it  available. 

Difficulties  are  boldly  met  and  clearly  dealt  with.  There  is  no  non-commitalisiiL 
A  Lesson  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  perplexing  constructions. 

The  Book  aims  to  educate,  hi  the  true  sense  of  that  word — to  drcao  out  the  pupi]*8 
powers  of  thought:-^  make  hi»  mastery  of  language  intelligent  add  not  neehan-< 
ical,  and  to  rsoder  Grammar  as  attractive  a  study  as  it  hM  heretofore  beeo  re- 
pulsive. 

Some  of  our  leading  insHtations,  which  have  adopted  Quaokbivbob's  Grammab, 
inform  us  that  it  works  to  a  charm  in  the  schoolroom,  exceeding  Uieir  most  san- 
guine anticipations,  and  pleasing  alike  teacher  and  pupiL    It  has  just  been 
INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGa 


Hon.  Ansok  Smtth.  late  School  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  says:  '^I 
have  repeatedly  taken  it  up  and  examhied  test  points;  and*  I  have  readiM;  tin  ooa* 
elusion  that  no  better  work  qftk^kmdhm  come  under  mynetfce." 

H.  A.  Dearborn,  A.  M., Principal  Clinton  Liberal  Institate,  N.T.:  ^l  regard  it«a 
mtpunor  i»  any  GtcutuMtr  iftt puUUhed'* 

J.  £.  GuiTBER,  Pros.  Otterbein  University,  WesterviUe,  Ohio:  **  Its  arrangement  it 
excellent,  its  illustrations  ptertinent,  and  its  explanations  of  difBcult  constructions  hk» 
genious.  Its  new  and  original  features  commend  themselves  at  once  to  every  gram- 
marian/* 

Rev.  G.  R.  Moore,  Pre*.  Lyons  Female  CdHege,  Lyon*,  Iowa:  •*  We  like  it  htUtr* 
Aon  any  heretofore  ttAmitted/or  ewtminaUon,^* 

Ebastus  Everett,  late  Pres.  College  of  New  Orleans:  **'The  Onnanar  Whiehyimi 
have  given  us  is  bvfair  the  beU  that  has  made  its  appeanuM«** 

Thob.  Wilson,  Principal  McVeytown  (Pa.)  Academy:  *'  It  is  6y/ar  the  Best  work 
on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.** 

P.  H.  Hutchinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Weston,  Vt.:  "  I  am  unbounded  la 
my  admiration  of  this  book.    /( Upar  excellence  ike  Grammar  of  Grammare," 

W.  R.  PuoH^  Principal. Union  Schools,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio:  **I  have  nowherv 
laeo  such  a  rational,  such  an  accurately  critical,  and  such  an  eminently  simple  pre^ 
sentation  of  the  subject  of  Grammar." 

^  Rev.  James  GilmourJ  Principal' Ballston  Spa  (N.  T  )  Aoi(demy:  '*It  is  plain^ 
practical,  and  interesting,  and  on  improUmertl  ooeraU  other  (jfraaman  with  wfaichi 
am  acquainted.** 

W.  A.  Greene,  Principal  Monroe  Presbyterian  Academy,  Ohio:  "It  possesses  all 
the  advantages  which  you  claim  for  it,  and  in  several  respects  is  tuperior  to  anif 
Orammar  thai  J  have  ever  uted.*' 

[XT*  Single  copies,  for  examination,  sent  at  half-price.  Tbv  nioat<ikviorable  terns 
made  for  introduction. 

D.AFPLSrcON  &  CO,,  Pabliflhero. 

jtUy,i88S.i  ■  .  443  and  445  Broadway^  New- York. 


CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 


CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary  Schools  and 
Classes.     Price  lorty  cents. 

This  is  a  sensible  book,  and  presents  some  important  features  in  striking  con- 
trast with  other  Primary  Geographies. 

Its  Definitions  are  illustrated  on  the  true  method  of  "object  teaching," — 
first  showing  and  defcribing  the  object,  then  giving  the  name. 

The  Map  Gkooraphy,  of  which  th«re  is  a  most  judicious  selection,  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  recited  and  illustrated  from  the  Outline  Maps. 

The  Descriptive  Parts  are  brief,  but  interesting,  and  the  selection  of  mat- 
ter throughout  is  such  as  young  pupils  may  easily  comprehend  and  study  with 
profit. 

CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchcirs  Outline  Map?,  and  designed  for  Intermediate  Schools 
and  Classes.    Price  sixty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

1st  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Defi.vitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

8d.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  GEOGRAPnY,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  pupils. 

6ih.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  division, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitclieirs  Outline  Mapsa,  and  de5»igned  for  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 

This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.  It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outline  cf  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATES, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.     Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S   OUTLINE   MAPS, 

Revised,  improved,  and  important  new  map<»  added,  by  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  aud  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Price, 
$16.00  per  set. 

Camp's  Geographies  have  a  unity  of  plan,  and  a  conciseness  and  perspicuity 
of  style,  rarely  found  in  a  series  of  school-books;  while  the  use  of  the  Outline 
Maps,  combined  with  lessons  from  the  (xeographies,  is  systematized,  simplified, 
and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

With  this  Series,  a  thorough  course  of  Geography  maybe  obtained  more  easily, 
and  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually  given  to  the  study. 

Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  PuhlMers. 
Hartford,  Covm. 


Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Headers, 

Have  already  been  largely  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Connecticut  From  nn- 
inerous  testimonials  in  their  favor,  received  from  this  State,  we  select  the  following: 

These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which 
have  before  been  raised  to  "  Scientific  Readers,"  and  to  combine,  in  a  happy  manner, 
all  th  It  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  Principles  of 
Elocution,  with  Rv-«tematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science.— llox.  David  N.  Camp, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Jnsti'uction. 

Willson's  Readers  seem  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  than  any 
other  series  whidi  I  have  seen.  They  not  only  present  charming  pictures  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  mind  also,  and  such  as  are'easily  understood.  The  result  will  be  that  chil- 
dren, understanding  what  they  read,  will  read  easily  and  naturally:  and  as  the  read- 
ing lessons  are  highly  interesting  they  can  not  fail  to  be  instructive. — ^B.  F.  Paksuns, 
Principal  of  Baton  Academy,  Culchtster, 

We  are  very  much  plea«5ed  with  Willson's  Readers,  which  we  are  now  using. 
Parents  and  children  are  delighted  with  them,  and  already  an  interest  is  awakened 
in  Botany  and  Zoology  that  will  lead  to  increased  attention  to  those  studies.— W.  A. 
Magill,  Principal  i*f' Academy,  Wtihtrsjitld, 

I  regard  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  as  much  superior  to  any  others  in  use  as  San- 
ders' was  to  ihe  old  English  Reader.— H.  W.  Siolar,  Principal  of  Easion  Academy. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  town  of  New  Milford,  Conn  ,  having 
examined  Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers,  and  duly  considered  their 
superiority  as  reading-books,  do  hereby  recommend  them  and  a'dopt  them,  to  be 
introduced  into  all  the  Common  Schools  in  said  town  of  New  Milford,  as  soon  as 
possible." 

At  a  nT^otintr  of  the  Board  of  E<luca'ion  of  the  town  of  Warren,  held  March  11th, 
18G2,  it  was  vo!o(l,  mianimomly,  that  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  be  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  this  town,  to  be  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  first  four  numbers  of  Willson's  Readers  have  been  in  use  in  my  school  nearly 
six  months,  and  during  thnt  period  our  high  estimation  of  them  has  been  snstaine<d 
and  streng  liened.  I  prefer  them  to  any  other  series  of  School  Readers  that  I  have 
seen. — A.  S.  Wilson,  Principal  tfEoii  Bndge/wrt  Public  School. 

I  have  introduced  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  into  all  the  departments  of  my  school, 
and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  as  worthy  of  immediate  introduction  into  everv 
school  and  family  in  the  land,— Samuel  C.  J ouuso s,  Principal  Golden  HiU  Public 
Sihool,  Bridyeport. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  has  satisfied  me  that  there 
is  no  j-eries  extant  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  interest,  and  arouse  thought,  as 
Willson's.  I  have  no  doubt  many  a  future  Silliman  will  yet  rise  up  to  ble*8  the 
au'horof  the-e  books.— A.  Nokton  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Schools^  Water- 
bury.    (The  series  is  fully  introduced  here.) 

We  are  now  using  Willson's  Readers  in  both  departments  of  our  school,  and  unhes- 
itatingly we  pronounce  them  the  best  we  have  ever  become  acquainted  with.— H.  F. 
Bassett,  and  Carrie  V.  Moss,  Principals  of  Select  Shooly  Waterbury. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  who  are  put  in  possession  of  AVillson's 
Series  of  Readers,  can  ever  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  author 
for  his  invaluable  contribution  tothe  cause  of  sound  education  in  our  land.  1  hese 
Re:uiers  must,  in  my  judgment,  supercede  all  others.- Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D., 
Superinttndtnt  ofDwight  Institute^  LilchJitU, 

I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  using  Willson's  Fifth  Reader  for  some  time,  that  it  «x- 
actfy  meets  our  irnnt^.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Reader  before  the  public^W,  B.  Walk- 
ley,  Principal  of  Lewis  Academy,  OMtthinyton, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  town  of  Torrington,  held  April 
18th,  186.3,  voted,  unanimmtsly,  that  Willsjn's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Keatlers 
be  introduced  into  our  Public  Schools,  and  be  made  the  text-books  for  readinff 
classes. — L.  Wetmore,  Chainnan. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
July,  1863. 
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For  the  Common  School  Journal. 
REVIEW  YOUR  WORK. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  teacher,  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  labor,  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  a  review  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Self-examination  is  one  of  the  strongest 
incentives  to  self-improvement,  and  no  one  can  profit  more 
by  it  than  the  earnest  teacher.  It  is  seldom  that  a  day 
passes  in  school  that  does  not  present  some  incident  that 
demands  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  order 
that  the  next  day's  labor  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  last. 
Nothing  will  more  effectually  aid  the  teacher  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  school  what  he  desires  it  to  be,  than  the  habit  of 
daily  meditating  upon  what  has  transpired  in  his  little  realm. 
This  to  be  effectual  must  be  properly  done.  Vague  thought 
without  object  or  aim,  will  be  useless.  Let  there  be  point  lo 
*  the  thought  and  let  the  decision  be  calmly  and  resolutely 
carried  into  action.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may  correct 
errors  in  his  own  management  as  well  as  bad  habits  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 
Vol.  XL  16 
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In  order  to  make  this  thought  practical,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest a  method  by  which  it  may  be  made  effectual.     We 
will  suppose  that  every  careful,  thoughtful  teacher  keeps  a  re- 
cord, either  in  the  register  or  class-book,  of  the  attendance, 
tardiness,  scholarship,  deportment  and  such  other  facts  in  the 
history  of  each  pupil  at  he  wishes  to  preserve.     This  record, 
together  with  the  observations  of  the  teacher,  will  afford  daily 
topics  for  consideration,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  reflect  upon 
them  frequently.     In  this  way  plans  may  be  fori^ed  for  re- 
moving whatever  tends    to  prevent  the  usefulness  of  the 
school.     Among  other  things  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
following:  Have  my  pupils  been  punctual  to  day?    Have' I 
done  all  in  my  power  to  secure  punctuality  and  to  prevent 
tardiness  ?  Am  I  punctual?  Do  I  endeavor  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  tardiness  ?  Do  I  exert  myself  to  remove  the  cause? 
Has  there  been   any  disorder  to-day?    Is  the  discipline  as 
good  as  I  can    make  it  ?  Do  I  assign  proJDer  lessons  ?  Are 
they  well  learned  ?    Do  my  pupils  improve  in  reading?    Do 
I  question  them  concerning  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  ? 
Is  spelling  properly  attended  to?  Do  I  take  sufficient  pains 
with  the  writing  ?  Do  my  pupils  read  sufficiently  loud?  Do 
I  teach  them  to  talk  properly  and  use  good  grammar?  Have 
I  learned  to  use  the  word  why  sufficiently  ?  Do  I  encourage 
the  dull  ones?  Is  there  life  in  the  exercises  ?  Do  I  require  all 
the  class  to  give  attention  to  the  recitations?  Do  I  use  the 
blackboard  enough  ?    Xm  I   firm  and  yet    kind  ?  Do  I  take 
an  interest  in  the  sports  of  my  pupils?  Am  I  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  their  moral  welfare  ?  Do  I  consider  the  propriety 
of  punishment  before  infficting  it?  Have  I  a  proper  idea  of 
the  responsibility  of  the   teacher's  calling?  Do  I  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  my  own  improvement?    Do  I  read  educa- 
tional publications  ?   Do  I  have  frequent  reviews  ?    These 
and  a  variety  of  similar  topics  should  be  daily  considered  by 
the  eafnest  teacher.     By  so  doing  he  will  find  that  his  school 
is  more  easily  managed  and  that  it  daily  becomes  more  use- 
ful to  the  pupils.     I  would  not  have  the  teacher  always  take 

school  cares  with    him  ;  but  by  devoting  a  portion  of  time 
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each  day  to  their  consideration  be  can  the  most  effectually 
throw  them  off  and  gain  that  rest  and  relaxation  that  every 
faithful  teacher  needs.  Teachers,  try  it  and  give  us  your 
experience. 

A  Teacher. 
Canterbury,  July  6,  1863. 


For  the  Commoa  Sofaool  Journal. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised,  numerous  schemes  tried 
and  much  time  spent  in  legislating  for  the  improvement  of 
our  common  schools.  Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful. We  have  our  normal  school  doing  a  great  work  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  diffusing 
among  teachers  the  precepts  and  practices  of  the  best  instrucr 
tors  of  the  age. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  are  producing  their  legitimate 
and  expected  results,  still  every  one  engaged  in  any  way  in 
our  schools,  and  conversant  with  our  entire  system,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  one  very  serious  obstacle  to  any  further  great 
advances  or  improveraant  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

I  refer  to  our  present  system  of  examination  of  candidates 
for  teachers.  By  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  large  number  of 
totally  unfit  persons  are  accepted  every  year  and  placed  in 
positions  of  trust  second  to  no  other.  Positions  which  should 
be  filled  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  lead  the 
young  in  paths  of  learning  and  virtue  are,  alas,  too  often 
occupied  by  teachers  who  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
branches  they  are  expected  to  teach.  How  then  can  schools 
prosper  under  such  instruction  ?  What  pupil  can  be  expected 
to  speak  or  write  his  mother  tongue  correctly  when  he  has 
left  the  schools,  if  he  has  been  taught  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  the  rules  of  English  grammar,  or  did  not  possess 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  apply  them  ?  What  young  person 
who  has  been  under  a  teacher  that  cannot  write  a  dozen 
words  correctly,  should  be  blamed  if  he  mis-apells  half  the 
words  of  his  first  epistles  ?  As  the  teacher  is,  so  will  be  the 
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pupils.  Then  how  exceedingly  important  it  is  that  those 
who  teach  should  be  qualified.  It  may  be  asked  at  what 
door  lies  the  blame  for  the  admission  of  so  many  unqualified 
teachers  ?  In  a  great  measure,  of  course,  at  the  doors  of  the 
examining  committee.  Yet  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  matter  of  which  committees  of 
examination  should  have  the  benefit  or  credit. 

You  who  discharge  the  duties  of  an  examining  committee 
faithfully,  have  no  light  laborer  pleasant  pastime.  The  can- 
didate, perhaps,  if  not  your  neighbor,  is  at  least  your  towns- 
man and  acquaintance,  and  one  whom  you  respect,  and  per- 
haps for  some  reason,  even  regard  with  much  friendship ;  yet 
if  your  duty  is  performed  he  will  perhaps  be  transformed 
into  an  enemy.  It  may  be  the  candidate  comes  armed  with 
numerous  certificates  from  other  examining  boards  and  you 
say  to  yourself, "  Am  I  more  severe  than  other  committees  ?" 
Be  certain  if  you  do  not  say  it,  the  injured  candidate  and 
his  friends  will  say  it  for  you  both  long  and  loud,  if  he  is  re- 
jected. Again,  many  times,  female  teachers,  whom  you  know 
to  be  incompetent,  but  who  wish  to  do  something  more 
respectable  than  working  honestly  and  competently  with 
their  hands,  apply  for  a  certificate  to  teach  a  school,  procured 
for  them  by  some  interested  friend. 

In  all  of  these  cases  if  the  committee  of  examination  do 
their  duty  faithfully  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man,  the 
schools  will  prosper ;  but  I  fear  such  is  not  always  the  fact 
The  committee  of  examination  is  frequently  the  clergyman 
of  the  town,  and  although  he  may  be  a  man  eminent  as  a 
Christian,  and  for  his  attainments  in  his  profession,  yet  really 
he  knows  but  little  of  the  wants  of  the  common  school. 

The  remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  simple  and  I  think  sure, 
and  I  respectfully  ask  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  school  visitors  and  others  interested  in  the  matter. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  act  for  an  entire 
county.  Thus  will  we  be  rid  of  the  embarrassment  of  reject- 
ing neighbors  and  acquaintances,  which  under  the  present 
system  admits  many  who  ought  to  be  rejected.  A  commit- 
tee of  this  kind  would  act  impartially  because  unbiassed  by 
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previous  acquaintance  or  friendship.  Such  a  cAnmittee 
would  doubtless  be  more  competent  than  our  local  commit- 
tees now  are,  because  greater  care  would  be  exercised  in  their 
selection.  In  short,  nearly  or  quite  every  difficulty  experi- 
enced under  the  present  system,  would,  with  the  proposed 
plan,  be  obviated.  This  method  of  county  examinations  is  in 
vogue,  I  think,  in  Ohio,  and  perhaps  some  other  states.  School 
officers  should  discuss  this,  matter  thoroughly.  When  this 
is^done  add  the  matter  understood,  some  hope  may  be  en-* 
tertained  that  the  bugbear  of  centralization  of  power,  which 
now  frightens,  so  many  legislators,  will  have  lost  its  fear. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Normal  School  is 
but  ano  ther  branch  of  the  same  subject  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. It  has  been  a  complaint,  and  justly  too,  that  pupils 
are  admitted  to  that  institution  who  have^no  right  there ;  but 
as  they  come  with  certificates  from  their  town  committees, 
the  officers  of  the  Normal  School  must  admit  them.  How 
can  a  respectable  standard  be  maintained  by  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning  unless  those  who  have  such  institu- 
tions in  charge  have  the  power  to  reject  unqualified  appli- 
cants ?  These  hastily  written  thoughts  I  will  submit  to  school 
visitors  of  the  State,  hoping  the  subject  will  be  agitated  until 
we  obtain  a  most  needed  reform. 

L.  A.  C. 

CoLEBRooK,  July  2dth,  1863. 


MY  SCHOOL. 

Would  the  readers  of  the  Journal  like  to  hear  a  little  about 
my  school?  It  is, — as  "my  school"  always  should  be,  just 
the  pleasantest  school  to  be  found  anywhere  around.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  Hillside.  This  place  you  will  find  in 
the  next  edition  of  the  geographies  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  globe.  If  you  do  not — it  will  indicate  a  sad  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  author — and  it  will  be  well  to  refuse  to 
purchase  that  edition. 

The  house  has  a  bell.  It  is  not  in  a  village  to  be  sure 
but  then  do  we  not  want  to  make  a  little  noise  in  the  world  ? 


2a0  My  School. 

The  i^om  is  a  cosy  place,  and  will  seat  forty  scholars,  one 
teacher,  and  as  nnany  visitors  as  are  pleased  to  come. 

The  desks  are  green — affording  such  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  occupants  of  them,  that  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  bright  paper,  and  there  are  new 
outline  maps  hanging  around  the  room.  There  are  curtains 
at  the  windows  which  the  good  ladies  of  the  place  take  care 
shall  be  always  clean.  It  is  not  a  large  school,  only  about 
^thirty  pupils,  and  yet  the  district  furnishes  nearly  that  num- 
ber  of  assistants.  One  or  two  of  those  assistants  I  would 
like  to  name,  but  fear  they  would  be  a  little  alarmed  at 
finding  their  names  in  print,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  see 
them — if  they  were  in  the  Journal. 

We  have  a  paper  published  semi*monlhly.  It  has  twenty 
regular  contributors,  and  has  at  least  this  merit — ^it  is  original. 
And  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  ask  you  all  to  subscribe. 
The  terms  are,  a  visit  to  our  school — no  advance  on  account 
of  the  times* 

In  the  morning  we  have  Davies'  University,  Practical  and 
Mental  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Algebra,  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  In  the  afternoon.  Geography,  Green's  Analysis 
and  Grammar,  Palmer's  English  History,  reading  and  spelling 
again — singing  o/c(mr5^,  morning  and  afternoon.  One  half 
day  every  fortnight  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  map  drawing.  These  are  the  studies,  but  we  hope  that 
with  these,  other  things  necessary  in  the  education  of  Young 
America  are  learned. 

The  people  in  the  district  work  with  the  teacher.  No  one 
ever  comes  to  tell  the  teacher  that  his  boy  <^  must  not  be 
whipped,"  consequently  his  boy  needs  no  whipping.  No 
one  says  "  My  child  cannot  bear  such  long  lessons — because 
his  head  ttouhles  him,"  therefore  the  lessons  are  learned  with- 
out a  question,  or  a  thought  of  any  other  way.  One  thing 
more,  not  a  week  passes  without  some  of  the  parents  visit- 
ing  the  school.  Last  term  there  were  105  visiters — there 
being  but  one  family  that  sent  to  school  that  did  not  visit 
it.  If  we  wish  to  visit  another  school,  the  word  need  only 
be  said,  and  horses  and  a  driver  are  at  our  command.     On 
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Friday  night,  when  the  teacher  is  tused  upj  body  and  mind, 
DO  one  says  "  The  children  might  as  well  be  out  of  school  aa 
in,  for  all  they  learn" — so  the  teacher  has  the  thought  that 
they  are  really  further  up  the  hill  than  they  were  at  the  first 
of  the  week  to  rest  upon. 

If  there  is  another  such  a  district  in  the  state,  will  the  for- 
tunate teacher  in  that  place  let  us  kuow  its  locality. 

M.  W. 


For  the  Common  School  Joumal. 
DISTRICT  COmilTTEES. 

The  office  of  District  Committee  is  one  of  much  importance 
and  is  very  seldom  properly  estimated  even  by  the  friends  of 
education.  It  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere  legal  require- 
ment,  and  its  value  in  estimating  thesuccess  of  the  school 
is  seldom  calculated.  In  many  places  it  is  the  constant 
practice  to  give  the  office  in  turn  to  the  different  indi- 
viduals in  the  district  without  once  asking  or  apparently 
thinking  of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  for  the  posi- 
tion. Sometimes  the  case  is  still  worse  and  men  are  select- 
ed on  account  of  their  political  or  religious,  views.  The  true 
course  is  to  select  intelligent  men  who  know  their  duty  and 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  perform  it  with  promptness  and 
energy.  A  vacillating,  temporizing  man  is  not  fit  for  the 
place.  Many  a  school  has  proved  a  failure  for  want  of  a 
proper  committee,  one  who  knew  his  duty,  and  "who  know- 
ing dared  maintain." 

Whenever  a  district  leaves  the  matter  of  hiring  a  teacher 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  value  of  a 
proper  person  for  the  office  will  be  apparent.  In  such  a  case 
self-interest,  the  importunity  of  friends,  party  spirit,  or  preju- 
dice may  conirol  the  choice ;  unless  honor,  conscience  and 
integrity  be  the  leading  principles  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
holds  the  office.  We  have  known  most  unworthy  teachers 
placed  in  responsible  situations  tbat  the  committee  might  carry 
out  a  selfish  projector  gain  friends  for  a  future  occasion.  A 
good  school  under  such  circumstances  is  an  impossibility. 
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Besides  the  hiring  of  teachers,  there  are  other  duties  to  be 
performed  that  require  more  of  good  judgment,  practical 
business  talent,  and  much  decision  of  character.  The 
committee  is  required  to  provide  suitable  school-rooms 
and  furnish  proper  fuel,  and  all  other  things  that  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  school  in  good  working  order.  Men 
who  never  keep  their  own  business  in  order,  who  never  furnish 
their  own  wives  with  "oven  wood"  until  "a  day  afterwards," 
and  who  never  furnish  their  help,  .if  they  have  any,  with 
proper  tools,  are  not  the  persons  to  be  trusted  with  the  duties 
that  the  law  puts  upon  the  district  committee.  Good  schools 
have  been  compelled  to  adjourn  for  want  of  proper  fuel,  thus 
wasting  the  time  besides  exerting  a  baleful  influence  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  Classes  in  mathematics  are 
sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  their  usual  exerci- 
ses at  the  blackboard  for  the  want  of  a  few  crayons,  not  on 
account  of  the  cost,  but  for  want  of  a  little  forethought  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  such  things.  Teach- 
ers sometimes  err  by  not  giving  timely  warning  of  their  needs. 
When  such  is  the  case  they  should  be  held  responsible  for 
their  neglect.  The  district  committee,  by  a  proper  discharge 
of  his  duty,  can  do  much  toward  securing  an  efficient  dis- 
cipline in  school.  It  is  his  duty  to  expel  from  school  per- 
sons that  are  guilty  of  incorrigibly  bad  conduct  By  a  judi- 
cious exercise  of  his  authority  in  this  respect,  he  can  very 
materially  aid  the  teacher  in  securing  obedience  to  good  and 
wholesome  regulations.  Any  insubordination '  that  may 
manifest  itself  in  school  can  usually  be  traced  to  some  one 
as  leader.  Let  such  an  one  be  counselled,  and  if  need  be, 
expelled,  and  insubordination  ceases.  We  can  thus  see  the 
necessity  of  having  a  roan  of  moral  courage  and  weight  of 
character  to  fill  so  important  an  ofBce. 

The  time  will  soon  come  for  electing  district  commft'* 
tees.  The  friends  of  education  and  all  who  desire  to  have 
good  schools,  will  do  well  to  consider  this  matter  and  see 
that  proper  men  are  selected  for  i^chool  officers.  Good 
schools  are  valuable,  and  whatever  tends  to  increase  their 
usefulness  and  efficiency,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
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All  can  not  make  efficient  teachere,  or  generals,  or  law  ma- 
kers ;  but  some  can  be  found  to  fill  each  place  with  honor 
and  success.  Give  us  then  the  right  men  in  the  right  places 
and  success  is  certain.  Nothing  thai  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  should  be  neglected.  A  little 
energy  exercised  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  often 
does  what  nothing  else  could  accomplish.  We  have  many 
good  men  filling  the  office  we  are  now  considering,  and 
their  efforts  are  felt  and  appreciated.  But  we  need  more, 
and  there  are  those  that  are  willing  to  labor  in  this  capacity 
from  the  love  they  have  for  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Grive  such  men  a  chance  to  labor  for  the  common  cause,  and 
the  result  of  their  efforts  will  be  manifest  in  the  improved 
condition  of  our  schools.  They  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  best  teachers;  they  will  be  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
furnish  everything  that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
school;  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
securing  an  efficient  discipline;  and  they  will  do  much  to- 
wards awakening  a  proper  public  interest  in  the  cause  of 

universal  education. 

A  Teacher. 
Canterbury,  August  1, 1863. 


For  tlie  Common  School  Journal. 
MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  important  subject,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  I  say  important  subject,  because  I 
consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  very  first  rank,  after  reading, 
in  a  course  of  study  ;  and  without  it,  the  pupil  will  be  com- 
pelled to  limp,  as  it  were,  through  the  remainder  of  his  course. 
The  pnpil  needs  the  mental  training,  and  discipline^  this  study 
affords.  Other  studies,  it  is  true,  give  the  same,  or  similar 
discipline,  but  in  nq  way  can  he  obtain  it  so  readily  as  in 
mental  arithmetic.  I  would  not  give  undue  prominence  to 
this  study ;  but  would  have  the  reasoning  faculties  devet 
oped,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  his 
future  work.    B«t  I  am  digressing. 
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.  I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  what  has  been  said  or 
written  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  that  much  which  has 
been  done  might  be  improved  upon.  Not  all  that  passes  for 
mental  arithmetic  in  our  schools,  can  justly  claim  to  belong 
to  it ;  in  fact,  much  that  passes  for  mental  arithmetic,  is  so 
far  from  it,  that  it  is  not  arithmetic  at  all.  To  illustrate,  by 
what  I  have  actually  heard  in  the  school  room,  and  that 
where  the  teacher  enjoyed  a  high  reputation ;  in  fone  in- 
stance the  following  question  was  proposed^;  <<  If  one  yard* 
of  cloth  costs  two  dimes,  how  many  dollars  will  thirty  yards 
cost?"  The  question  went  round  the  class  without  being 
solved.  At  last  one  pupil  thought  she  had  it.  She  solved 
it  thus :  K  one  yard  cost  two  dimes,  30  yards  will  cost  twice 
30  which  is  60,  and  that  is  $6.00,  to  which  conclasion  most 
of  the  class  assented,  but  how  to  obtain  it,  no  one  knew.  It 
was  evident  the  answer^  $6.00,  had  been  told  to  some  one  in 
the  class  by  an  older  pupil,  but  not  the  reasoning*  What  I 
wish  to  note  especially  is  this :  the  teacher  let  the  answer 
pass;  did  not  tell  the  pupil  it  was  30  times  two  dimes,  not 
twice  30.  In  this  way  pupils  get  no  definite  idea  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  different  parts  of  a  question,  or  the  principles 
by  which  all  such  questions  are  solved. 

I  am  aware  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  a  child  the  answer  to 
a  question,  than  it  is  to  assist  him  in  solving  it,  (not  solve  it 
for  him,)  and  more  satisfactory  to  him  for  the  time  being ; 
but  is  it  the  best  way  ?  Again,  I  have  seen  teachers  allow 
their  pupils  to  use  slates  and  pencils  in  getting  their  mental 
arithmetic  lessons — a  very  pernicious  course,  for  the  popil 
does  not  learn  to  depend  on  his  own  reasoning  powers ;  nor 
can  he  cultivate  a  habit  of  thinkings  or  investigation,  in  this 
way.  Another  bad  habit  which  teachers  snfier  their  pupils 
to  acquire,  is  that  of  countings  to  find  the  result  when  two 
or  more  numbers  are  to  be  united.  Counting  is  not  arithme- 
tic. When  I  see  it,  I  always  think  the  pupil  has  not  been  pro- 
perly instructed.  Nearly  related  to  this,  is  the  habit  of  count- 
ing  the  fingers,  in  carrying  in  multiplication,  or  putting  down 
as  many  marks  as  there  are  units  in  the  number  to  be  carried, 
and  counting  them.     This  habit,  is  right  ia  the  way  of  im«» 
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provement.  Grant  that  a  child  roust  learn  to  count  before  he 
learns  to  reckon, — does  it  follow  that  he  must  always  count  ? 
It  may  save  trouble  at  first — the  trouble  and  labor  of  thinking. 
Do  those  who  depend  on  bladders  and  cork  jackets  ever 
become  good  swimmers  ?  So  those  that  depend  on  counting, 
never  become  expert  accountants. 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  is  the  habit 
of  beginning  the  multiplication  table  and  saying  it  mentally 
up  to  the  poii^t  required,  when  solving  a  question.  Now 
I  believe,  very  little  real  progress  can  be  made  in  men- 
tal arithmetic  till  the  pupil  has  learned  the  multiplication 
table  in  the  abstract;  then  the  concrete  is  easy  enough. 
One  reason  why  so  many  pupils  hesitate,  and  falter  in  their 
work,  is  because  they  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  table;  consequently  they  go  limping  along  all  through 
their  school  days.  It  requires  much  time  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to  accomplish 
the  work  named,  but  ^^persevere^^  is  my  motto.  "Line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line  ;  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept ;  here  a  little,  and  there — a  good  deal. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  assist- 
ing pupils.  Now  the  best  way  to  assist  pupils  is  to  inspire 
them  with  a  patient,  persevering  effort  to  master  principles; 
and  I  believe  the  pupil  will  require  less  help  in  the  end,  if 
he  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  in  the  beginning. 
This  may  sound  much  like  a  truism  ;  but  there  is  this  about  it, 
it  istrue.  It  will  cost  labor  and  thought,  to  master  principles, 
but  it  pays ;  and  in  no  study  more  than  in  mental  arithmetic. 
In  some  cases,  it  takes  pupils  a  long  time  to  see  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the  book,  or  the 
subject  in  the  book,  but  this  is  so  clear  to  every  teacher  that 
I  need  not  say  much  here.  To  illustrate  :  Some  pupils  can- 
not readily  perceive  that  six  times  which  nine,some  ques- 
tions require  in  their  solution,  is  the  same  as  six  times  nine 
in  the  table  ;  and  that  if  the  cost  of  seven-eighths  of  a  yard 
is  required,  when  the  price  of  a  yard  is  given,  the  seven- 
eighths  are  obtained  just  as  seven-eighths  of  any  /lumber  arcv 
obtained.    Pupils  are  a  long  time  in  learning  that  finding 
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the  least  common  muUiple,  for  the  least  common  denominator ^ 
is  the  same  process  as  finding  the  least  common  multiple, 
before  he  comes  to  fractions.  But  this  brings  me  to  written 
arithmetic.  Though  1  have  said  but  little  to  what  might 
be  said  on  the  subject,  I  will  draw  my  article  to  a  close.  If 
I  succeed  in  provoking  thought,  or  calling  out  others  on  this 
important  subject,  I  shall  have  accomplished  as  much  as  I 
could  reasonably  expect  or  desire.  Mentis. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
Probably  no  man  in  the  country  has  done  so  much  towards 
awakening  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  physical  cul- 
ture as  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.  He*  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  subject  with  an  earnestness  and  perseverance 
in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  and  the  influence  of  his 
efforts  are  now  felt  for  good  throughout  New  England  and 
the  Middle  and  Western  States.  He  has  already  proved  a 
public  benefactor,  and  multitudes  whose  physical  training  has 
been  improved  through  his  instrumentality,  will  have  ooea*- 
sion  to  remember  him  most  gratefully. 

We  give  below  a  valuable  article  from  Dr.  Lewis  oo 
Positions^  and  we  commend  bis  views  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  ''  Book* 
holder,"  is  an  excellent  article  as  we  know  from  trial.  Its 
plan  and  operation  will  be  readily  comprehended  from  the 
illustrations  in  the  descriptive  article  following  this.  The 
teacher  will  find  one  of  these  particularly  convenient  and 
useful,  and  if  all  pupils  could  be  supplied  with  them  they 
would  prove  conducive  to  their  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  much  to  secure  and  confirm  an  erect  position. 

Rbs.  Ed. 
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THE  POSITIONS  OF  OUR  PUPILS. 

BY  DIO  ^EWI8,   M.  D. 

After  ventilation,  no  sabject  bearing  upon 
the  health  of  our  children,  during  their  school- 
days, is  so  important  as  position  in  sitting 
and  standing. 

First,  a  word  on  their  attitudes  while  standing 
or  walking. 

Figure  1,  shows  a  position  of  the  arms  which 
is  much  in  vogue.  If  the  hands  be  thus  joined 
behind,  it  is  not  impossible  to  carry  the  bead  and 
shoulders  well  back;  but  the. tendency  to  bold 
the  body  in  the  illustrated  position  in  so  strong, 
that  among  the  thousands  I  have  seen  walking 
with  their  hands  thus  joined,  not  ten  have  car- 
ried their  heads*  and  shoulders  erect. 

I«igare  1. 

Figure  2  represents  another  attitude  common 
in  our  best  schools.  Such  folding  of  the  arms 
tends  to  contract  the  chest.  Whoever  will  fold 
his  arms  thus,  and  carefully  watch  the  influence 
upon  his  shoulders  and  chest,  will  need  no  fur- 
ther illustration.  One  experimenter  found  that 
the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  at  a  sin- 
gle inspiration  was  reduced  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  by  holding 
the  arms  in  this  position. 

Figure  3  presents  a  good  atti- 
tude for  the  spine  and  chest,  and 
one  which,  if  practiced  in  school, 
would  tend  to  form  the  habit  of 
walking  erect.  If  teachers  will  Figure  a. 
stand  or  walk  but  ten  minutes,  holding  the 
hands  and  arms  in  this  position,  I  think  they 
will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying. 

The  attitude  in  figure  4  may  appear  some- 
Figure  8.     what  unseemly  ;    but  in  a  physiological  aspect 
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and  as  meeting  certain  defects  which  are  almost 
universal  among  the  young  of  our  country,  it 
is  the  best  possible  position.  The  muscles  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  are,  in  almost  every 
young  person,  so  weak  as  to  permit  the  head 
habitually  to  drofc)p.  Carrying  the  hands  thus 
inter-locked  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  with 
the  requisition  that  the  pupil  shall,  during  five 
minutes  three  or  four  times  a  day,  stand  or  walk 
with  the  head  drawn  firmly  back  against  the 
hands,  would  do  more  to  correct  the  habit  of 
drooping  shoulders,  and  a  weak  spine,  than  any- 
other  exercise  of  which  lean  conceive. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  me, — an  outsider, — even 
nSi^  re  4.  to  suggcst  to  tcachcrs  how  often  and  how  long 
such  attitudes  shall  be  practiced.  I  simply  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  they  would  tend  strongly  to  correct  certain  dis- 
tortions of  spine,  shoulders,  and  chest,  which  are  more  or  less 
inevitable,  with  the  present  positions  in  our  schools. 

But  a  tenfold  more  serious  evil,  in  position,  is  seen. in  the 
pupil  at  his  de:^k. 

The  face,  when  the  head  is  held  erect,  is  perpendicular, 
while  the  top  of  the  desk  is  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  line 
of  vision  must  be  not  far  from  a  right  angle  with  the  surface  of 
the  book  or  atlas.  To  secure  this  necessary  relation  between 
the  face  and  the  page,  the  pupil  leans  forward  and  holds  his 
face  nearly  parallel  with  the  desk-top,  or  the  page  of  the  book. 
If  it  were  possible  to  hold  the  head  back,  and  see  the  part 
of  the  atlas  nearest  the  pupil,  with  the  line  of  vision  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the  page,  how 
is  the  pupil  to  see  the  part  of  the  atlas  which  is  one  foot 
farther  from  his  face  ?  This  he  cannot  do  without  carrying  his 
head  one  foot  forward.  To  be  constantly  changing  the  focal 
distance  through  the  range  of  a  foot,  would  soon  ruin  his  eyes. 
When  pupils  become  fatigued  by  leaning  forward,  or  from 
a  conviction  of  duty  would  hold  the  heaJ  erect,  we  frequently 
see  them  attempt  to  secure  the  indispensable  relation  be- 
tween the  face  and  the  page  by  placing  two  or  three  books 
under  the  upper  end  of  the  atlas.     I  have  devised  a  simple, 
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Figure  5. 

a  strap  which,  with 
serves  to  alter  the  inclination 
of  the  ladder  at  pleasure.  The 
finger-bars  are  joined  to  the 
ladder  by  strong  hooks,  which 
are  caught  upon  the  cross 
rounds,  and  nnay  thus  be  rais- 
ed or  lowered  by  a  single  mo- 
tion of  the  hand.  If  placed 
as  seen  in  the  cut,  they  will 
hold  two  books,— for  example, 
a  Latin  reader  and  Lexicon. 
Figure  6  shows  two  books 
thus  supported. 


cheap,  and,  several  eminent 
teachers  say,  perfect  means  by 
which  this  evil  is  entirely  re- 
moved. It  is  illustrated  in 
figure  5.  The  ladder  is  strong 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair.  The  wire  pall  which 
supports  it,  is  united  with  it 
at  the  upper  end,  not  by  a 
hinge,  which  might  get  out  of 
repair,  but  by  simply  entering 
small  holes  in  the  side  pieces 
of  the  ladder.  The  pall  is 
held    to   the  ladder  below  by 


a  hook,     _^_  V; 


Figure 


Figure  6. 

Figure  7  illustrates  the  position  of 
the  pupil  while  using  the  New  Book- 
Ho](fer. 

Every  desk  in  the  large  school  of 
N.  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  at  West  Newton, 
is  supplied  with  this  new  invention  ; 
and  Mr,  Allen  has  written  me  a  very 
warm  note  of  commendation  attest- 
ing their  success  in  securing  an 'Up- 
right attitude  in  his  pupils. 
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I  have  spoken  of  this  book-holder,  not  bexsaase  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  such  advantages  may  be  secmred^  but  as  an 
illustration  of  possibilities-  There  is  not  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, but  will  for  a  dollar,  furnish  some  simple  means  which 
will  more  or  less  perfectly  secure  the  same  results. 

Engaged,  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  in 
schools,  my  attention  has  constantly  been  called  to  the  false 
positions  among  our  pupils;  and,  in  these  few  paragraphs, 
I  have  ventured,  for  the  first  time  as  regards  part  of  them,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject 
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'Twas  a  modest  little  daisy  by  the  way-side  growing  wild, 
That  through  cloud,  and  storm,  and  sunshine,  ever  upward 

looked  and  smiled — 
Though  'twas  but  a  simple  flower,  frail  and  springing  from  the 

dust; 

To  my  heart  it  taught  a  lesson  of  humility  and  trust. 

« 

Though  her  many  fair  companions  were  in  gayest  hues  be- 

dight. 
Well  content  she  wished  none  other  than  her  simple  robe  of 

white ; 
Never  drooping,  though  unheeded  by  the  careless  passer  by, 
With  her  smiling  face  still  turning  ever  upward  to  the  sky. 

Though  the  drowsy  bee  in  passing,  hummed  to  her  a  pleas- 
ant song. 

Telling  of  the  fields  and  bowers  where  he  wandered  free  along, 

Sipping  honeyed  draughts  of  nectar  from  the  fairest  flowers 
that  blew, 

Still  she  craved  no  sweeter  dainty  than  the  sunbeam  and  the 
dew. 

So  it  was  a  common  flower  looking  upward  from  the  dust, 
Taught  my  wayward  heart  a  lesson  of  content  and  childlike 

trust ; 
And  the  perfumed  sammer  breezes  in  a  whisper  said  to  me, 
« 'Twas  thy  Heavenly  Father  speaking  through  the    daisy 

unto  thee."  Jenniis. 
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DRAWING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  i8  frequently  asked,  and  as  frequently  unan- 
swered, why  is  drawing  entirely  omitted  in   our  common 
schools?  It  cannot  be  for  lack  of  energy  in  our  teachers,  for 
they  advance  in  other  departments;  it  cannot  be  a  want  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  as  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  introduced  into  all  the  grades  of  our  schools  that  awakens 
such  a  deep  interest;  but  it  may  be  in  the  early  education  of 
the  teachers;  they  may  feel  a   timidity  in  introducing  that 
in  their  schools  of  which  they  know  but  little.     By  this  neg- 
lect the  scholar   of  to-day  is  under  the  same  disadvantage 
as  the   teacher  of  twenty  years  ago.     This  should  not  be. 
I  would  encourage  every  teacher  to  make  the  effort  to  devote 
a  part  of  each  day,  both  in  her^school  and  at  home,  to  sketch- 
ing pictures  of  easy  outline,  that  may  be  around  her.     With 
a  little  expenditure,  cards  may  be  obtained  from  which  a 
pleasant  recreation  is  furnished.     Select  an  easy  card,  as  a 
gate,  or  pair  of  bars  and  practice  upon  it  until  it  can  be  easily 
reproduced  without  the  card,  then  in  your  school  room  draw 
the  same  upon  the  blackboard  for  the  imitation  of  the  young 
scholars.     This  will  require  much  practice  at  first  and  must 
be  done  slowly  and  carefully.     Select  objects  of  form  and 
interest,  and  never  place  them  upon  parallel  lines  nor  keep 
them  at  work  until  they  are  discouraged  and  disgusted.  They 
will  draw  with  more  ease   and  greater  interest,  that  which 
pleases  the  eye.     For  the  primary  schools  a  lesson  of  two 
or  three  objects  will  be  sufficient  for  a  week,  and  objects 
should  be  called  for  to  be  drawn  from  memory  and  frequently 
repeated.     You  send  a  scholar  to  the  board  asking  him  to 
draw  what  is  before  him.     He  draws,  makes  a  very  crooked 
and  unsymmetrical  picture,   but  looks  pleased  as  though  he 
had  accomplished  just  what  you  desired.     Do  not  express 
one  look  of  displeasure  at  his  efforts  but  encourage  him  by 
questionsl  ike  these — ^^  You  have  finished  have  you  ?"  "  What 
have  you  made  ?"  Ans.   "gate."    "  How  many  posts  in  the 
gate?"    Ans.   "two."    «  What  is  the  direction  of  each?" 
And  here  let  me  say  they  should  already  be  familiar  with  the 
Vol.  XL  16 
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terms  perpendicular,  horizontal,  &c.  He  answers  you  per- 
haps correctly,  but  most  likely  incorrectly,  as  to  direction,  then 
holding  a  rule  by  the  should  be  perpendcular  line,  ask  him 
what  is  wrong  ?  He  will  tell  you  readily  and  also  where 
to  correct.  Try  again  we  say,  and  thuscontinue,  encourag- 
ing every  effort  at  imitation,  no  matter  how  feeble.  The 
teacher  should  not  be  too  exacting  tU  firsts  but  must  insist 
upon  neatness.  By  daily  practice  the  young  scholar  soon  ac- 
quires a  good  idea  of  distance,  form  and  proportion.  Where 
a  warm  interest  is  manifest  and  habits  of  exactness  are  form- 
ed, drawing  on  paper  may  be  substituted  for  the  slate. 

I  have  dwelt  exclusively  on  drawing  in  the  primary  schools 
because  many  teachers  may  think  it  should  be  introduced 
only  in  the  higher  grades ;  but  my  last  year's  experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  regular  lessons  in 
picture  making,  for  the  little  ones.  I  have  used  it  as  a  reward 
for  a  well  studied  lesson,  so  exceedingly  fond  are  they  of 
trying  to  draw. 

A  word  to  those  teachers  who  may  feel  themselves  but 
poorly  qualified  to  conduct  an  exercise  of  this  kind.  In  this 
department,  different  from  most  others,  a  few  lessons  or  one 
lesson  aids  much,  remaining  as  long  as  memory  remains, 
while  in  the  study  of  Algebra  one  lesson  could  do  nothing 
toward  teaching  it  Some  of  the  teachers  of  Richmond  Pub- 
lic Schools  have  devoted  two  hours  each  week  to  regular 
drawing  lessons  besides  finding  time  to  sketch  at  home. 
Can  not  others  do  the  same  ?  We  admire  the  Athenian  sys- 
tem of  education,  but  as  we  admire,  let  us  imitate.  Educa- 
tion at  Athens  was  usually  divided  into  four  departments : 
gymnastics,  letters,  music,  and  drawing.  Of  these  four  we 
scarcely  recognize  any  but  the  second,  the  first  is  becoming 
more  popular,  whereas  the  Greeks  gave  a  special  prominence 
to  those  we  leave  out. 

Fortunately  the  current  of  popular  feeling  and  of  educa- 
tional effort  is  now  setting  in  the  right  direction. 

Indiana  School  JoumaL 
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"  "      NEATNESS.    HOW  REGARDED  BY  CHILDREN. 

A  LiTTLB  boy  of  six  years  bad  been  with  his  mother  to  call 
on  his  little  play-fellow  Eddie  F.  who  had  a  step-mother* 
While  walking  home  he  said  earnestly, ''  Mother,  I  think  Mr. 
F.  has  got  a  reed  pretty  neat  little  wife,  don't  you  think  so? 
"  Why,  Willie  what  makes  you  think  so?"  "Because  she 
always  wears  a  collar  and  a  clean  dress  just  like  you,  and 
I  think  I  have  got  a  pretty  mother.  And  mother  I  have  been 
thinking  if  yon  sbonld  die,  I  should  feel  real  bad  and  cry,  for 
I  do  almost  cry  now  when  1  am  visiting  and  can't  see  you* 
And  I  should  want  Father  to  get  a  neat  little  woman  who 
would  always  wear  a  clean  dress  and  a  collar  just  like 
Eddie's  mother." 

Perhaps  this  child  showed  a  thoughtfulness  beyond  his 
years,  but  the  incident  led  me  to  ask  myself  this  ques- 
tion ;  Are  we  as  teachers  conscious  of  the  wide  influence  of 
our  dress,  in  forming  the  character  of  the  young  ? 

O.  E.  JEi. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  TEACHER  OF  LITTLE  ONES. 

Thb  proper  arrangement  of  the  Primary  School  is  a  sub* 
ject  to  whic)i  much  thought  and  labor  has  been  given,  but 
while  every  advance  step  gives  joy  to  the  true  educator  and 
every  evil  subdued,  brightens  his  hope, there  is  still  one  sorrow- 
ful thought  that  must  find  a  place  in  every  observing  mind. 
I  refer  not  to  any  lack  in  the  graded  school,  but  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  little  ones  in  the  mixed  schools  of  our  rural 
districts  are  unskillfuUy  taught  Going,  it  may  be,  to  a  house 
devoid  of  all  attraction,  and  with  no  apparatus  except  the 
teacher's  rod,  the  child  learns  his  first  sad  lessons  of  school ; — 
not  lessons  of  the  beautiful  objects  Nature  has  scattered  all 
around  him,  nor  lessons  of  obedience  and  trust  and  love. 
Ah  no !  his  eye  rests  upon  rough  material,  and  his  ear  hears 
uncouth  sounds.  Obedience  is  not  gently  taught,  but  he 
learns  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  and  the  baser 
passions  are  stirred  until,  if  he  yields  at  all,  it  is  reluctantly 
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and  only  to  escape  a  worse  punishment  He  learns  to  dis* 
trnst  others,  because  he  himself  is  not  trusted,  and  even  the 
outgusbings  of  bis  pure  love  are  made  the  ridtcnle  of  older 
school-fellows.    How  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed ! 

Oh  \  the  heart  grows  sick  at  the  thought  that  not  a  few  of 
the  little  ones,  the  pride  and  hope  of  our  fair  State,  are  even 
now  thus  taught.  Fellow-teacher  these  things  ooght  not  so 
to  be !  Need  it  be  said  again,  go  not  to  your  work  f^om  sordid 
motives,  but  labor  to  fulfil  a  high  and  holy  misaion.  Lead 
the  child  intelligently  along  the  path  to  heaven.  Would 
you  be  like  Jesus  ?  Then  bless  the  little  children  who  are 
brought  to  you ;  bless  by  making  them  happy,  by  helping 
them  to  form  right  characters  and  right  habits.  Help  them 
early  to  learn  the  work  of  industry ;  let  them  never  be  idle. 
If  other  duties  claim  your  attention,  give  not  the  weary  little 
one  a  standing  place  in  the  corner,  or  a  seat  upon  the  floor 
to  keep  him  quiet,  but  g^ve  him  something  to  do  that  will 
interest  and  educate  his  expanding  mind.  Seek  so  to 
vary  his  occupation  that  the  mind  shall  find  pleasure  all  the 
day.  When  this  one  habit  of  industry  is  fully  established, 
the  petty  annoyances  of  the  school-room  will  disappear,  the 
too  frequent  dislike  of  school  and  consequent  desire  to  stay 
away  under  the  slightest  pretext,  will  give  place  to  a  grow- 
ing love  for  school  and  its  discipline,  and  the  good  achieved 
by  your  pupils  in  their  future  years  shall  prove  the  wisdom 
of  your  course  and  yoflr  true  claims  to  the  title  of  teacher. 

C  E.  H« 
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Th£  fiirst  of  these  exercises  was  on  Sunday  evening,  July 
19th,  in  the  Centre  Church,  by  Bev.  L.  Perrio.  His  subject 
was  suggested  by  Prov.  16  :  23,  and  was  thus  announced ; 
The  relation  of  the  Christiak  heart  to  the  work  of  Education* 
The  sermon  was  a  good  one,  and  was  evidently  well  received, 
both  by  the  school  and  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

On  Monday  evening,  in  the  North  Church,  Prof.  Canip 
gave  the  usual  address  to  the  Senior  Class.  His  subject  was : 
The  hidden  power  of  the    Teacher.     All  unite,  so  far  as  we 
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knoW|  in  speaking  of  this  address  in  terms  of  high  commen- 
dation. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Ora- 
tion and  Poem  before  the  Societies  were  given  ;  the  former 
by  J.  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  the  latter 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Phelps,  of  New  Haven.  The  subject  of  the  Ora- 
tion was :  Attention^  and  the  methods  of  cultivating'  it.  If  it  is 
not  invidious  to  make  comparisons,  we  should  like  to  say  that 
we  never  listened  to  a  discourse,  on  a  similar  topic,  of  equal 
interest  and  value.  To  teachers,  and  who  are  not,  in  some 
sense,  teachers — it  might  be  made  invaluable.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  in  print,  and  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  could  appreciate  it  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  Poem  was  delivered,  were  not  the  most  favorable.  The 
Oration,  that  had  preceded  it,  was  as  much  as  any  audience 
could  be  expected  to  listen  to  on  one  summer  evening  ;^and 
only  detached  portions  of  it  were  read,  so  that  it  was  sitaply 
impossible  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits  as  a  whole;  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  we  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  it.  Very 
naturally,  therefore,  the  Poem  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  unity. 
Many  of  the  parts,  however,  possessed  rare  beauty,  and  some 
were  of  great  pathos  and  power.  We  might  instance  those 
portions  which  relate  to  the  heroic  dead  that  have  fallen  in 
the  attempt  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws. 

On  Wednesday,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  summer  days— 
the  Rhetorical  Exercises  of  the  lower  classes  commenced  at 
9^  A,  M.,  in  the  Normal  Hall ;  and  these  were  followed  by 
an  excellent  address  to  the  Alumni,  by  Mr.  E.  Whitney,  of 
Providence,  at  lOJ  o'clock,  in  the  South  Church.  The  Grad- 
uating Exercises  began  at  2  P.  M.,  in  the  Centre  Church, 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  Alumni  dinner,  at  6  J  o'clock, 
and  the  usual  social  gathering  in  Humphrey  Hall  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  every  body  was  present  with  his  lady,  and  bound 
to  have  a  rich  time.  The  exercises  of  the  day  and  of  the 
week,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  us  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est and  merit  The  graduating  class  made  a  very  fine  and 
imposing  appearance,  and  acquitted  themselves  very  credita- 
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bly.     The  programme  of  the  Graduating  Exercises  was  as 
follows : 

1.  Introductory  Prayer. 

2.  Music.  «  Htmn  op  Praise  ! " 

Blessed  Father,  low  we  bend 

Now  before  Thy  throne ; 
Unto  thee  our  hearts  ascend, 

Thee,  the  Sovereign  One. 
Traise  we  bring  for  constant  care, 

And  for  watchful  love, 
For  the  minds  we  here  prepare 

For  thy  school  above ; 
Once  again  Thy  blessing  ask 

On  our  noble  guides ; 
Aid  them  in  their  glorious  task, 

Bless  whate'er  betides« 
Guide  us  all.  Oh  I  righteous  Lord, 

Through  the  bounds  of  time ; 
Bring  us  all  by  promised  word, 

To  a  sinless  clime. 
Chorus. — ?    Praise  to  Thee,  oh  I  God, 

Unceasing,  ever; 
Long  be  Thy  name  ador'd ; 

Praises  forever. 
8.  The  relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Nation.  Hbnbt  B.  Moore,  Jr., 
Rainbow. 

4.  Studies  Serve  for  Delight.    Ellen  M.  Paddock,  Cromwell. 

5.  The  Price  of  Success.     Sarah  F.  Miller,  Middletown.     \ 

6.  The  School  a  Place  for  Moral  Education.    James  L.  Johnson, 

Jewett  City. 

7.  Music 

8.  The   Saxon  Element  in  the   English  Language  and  Character^ 

Hannah  H.  Grosvbnor,  Canterbury. 

9.  Mrs.  Browning.    Annie  L.  Cowles,  New  Haven. 

10.  The  Claims  of  Object  Teaching.  Louise  S.  Hotchkiss,  Roberts- 

ville. 

11.  The  Struggle  for  Popular  Liberty.    Herbert  R.  Pratt,  Deep 
River. 

12.  Music. 

18.  The  Long  Parliament    Theresa  R.  Bartholomew,  Granby. 
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14.  Faith  as  an  Element  in  Teaching.    Kate  Butts;  New  Britain. 

15.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Perspective  Faculties,  with  the  Valedic- 

tory.     Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Kensington. 

16.  Music« 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

18.  Pabtinq  HrMN. 
Now  comes  the  hour  of  parting, 

Friend  goeth  forth  from  friend, 
Life's  solemn  truth  around  us, 
Heaven's  glory  at  the  end. 
But  while  the  calls  of  labor 

Are  hastening  ns  along, 
We  linger  yet  a  moment 

To  sing  a  farewell  song. 
To  pleasant  days  now  ended 
Whose  mem'ry  cannot  die. 
To  teachers,  friends  and  scholars. 

We  bid  a  last  good-by. 
May  happy  faces  gather 
«       Where  ours  were  glad  before, 
And  cheerful  voices  mingle 

Where  ours  are  heard  no  more. 
With  faith,  and  hope,  and  courage. 

To  make  our  vision  bright, 
We  see  in  every  conflict, 

The  triumph  of  the  right ; 
Then  "  why  not*  go  unfearing  ? 
And  "why  not"  conquer  all? 
If  true  and  loyal  hearted, 
We  cannot  faint  or  fall. 
19.  Benediction. 

GRADUATES. 
Ladies. — Theresa  R  Bartholomew,  Granby ;  Edda  Belden,  Hart- 
ford ;  Kate  Butts,  New  Britain ;  Ellen  R.  Csmap,  New  Britain ;  An- 
nie L.  Cowles,  New  Haven ;  Isabel  L.  Ely,  Hamburg ;  Hannah  H. 
Grosvenor,  Canterbury;  Louise  S.  Hotchkiss,  Robertsville ;  Mar- 
garet M.  Mann,  Hebron ;  Sarah  E.  Miller,  Middletown ;  Ellen  M. 
Paddock,  Cromwell;  G^orgiana  Sanford,  Redding  Ridge;  Sophia 
T.  Stoddard,  New  Haven. 

Gentlemen. — Samuel  M.  Hotchldss,  Kensington;  James  L.  John- 
son, Jewett  City ;  Henry  B.  Moore,  Jr.,  Rainbow ;  Lyman  Payne, 
Portland;  Herbert  R.  Pratt,  Deep  River;  Oscar  ScoMd,  Darien. 
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TASTE. 

.  Extract  from  an  address  before  the  Young  Ladies  High  School* 
New  London,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Field. 

But  what  is  the  standard  of  Taste,  it  may  be  asked.  How 
shall  we  know  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  taste  ?  The 
judgment  of  people  differ.  Where  is  the  tribunal  to  which 
we  can  appeal  for  a  decision  ?  We  find  a  standard  of  taste 
I  reply,  in  Nature.  There  we  see  the  embodiment  of  God's 
idea  of  the  beautiful.  He  who  awakened  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  within  us,  made  the  beautiful  works  without  us, 
and  the  one  corresponds  with  the  other.  He  who  looking 
forth  upon  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  saw  that  it  was 
"  very  good," — made  man  in  bis  own  image  to  see  the  good- 
ness in  his  works,  and  sympathize  with  him  in  admiration 
of  the  things  created.  You  look  upon  the  painting  of  some 
great  artist,  and  you  ask  is  it  natural,  and  your  taste  is  good 
or  bad  in  proportion  as  you  are  able  to  judge  of  its  accord- 
ance with  what  is  in  nature.  The  forms  of  the*  Sculptor, 
to  be  in  good  taste,  must  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  found 
in  the  works  of  God.  One  of  the  most  common  criticisms 
of  even  a  novel  is,  the  story  is  natural  or  it  is  unnatural ;  the 
characters  are  natural  or  unnatural.  It  is  a  correct  canon  of 
criticism,  conformity  to  the  natural^  thopgh  it  may  have  a 
wider  application  than  the  inexperienced  critic  fully  under- 
stands. 

Th*  study  of  nature  is  then,  evidentlyi  the  first  and  most 
important  means  of  forming  a  good  to^te.  The  study  of  all 
natural  scenery  may  have  this  effect  The  examination  of 
the  regular  or  symmetrical  forms  of  minerals,  the  graceful 
shapes  and  variegated  tints  of  shells,  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  but  above  all,  the  endless  variety  of  flowers 
that  adorn  our  fields,  and  spring  up  by  every  wayside  ;  this 
will  cultivate  the  taste  and  bring  ones  judgment  of  what  ia 
beautiful  into  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Almost 
insensibly  an  influence  comes  in  upon  the  mind  and  moulds 
and  forms  the  taste.  The  good  educating  effect  of  the  study 
of  botany  ia  found  not  mainly  in  the  fact  that  you  are  able 
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to  assiga  each  flower  to  its  particular  class  aad  order,  bat 
that  you  are  better  able  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful^  and 
to  derive  an  increase  of  pleasure  from  what  God  has  liberally 
strewn  over  the  earth  for  your  gratification^  And  ever  yoo 
may  cultivate  and  enlarge  this  power,  by  making  those  won* 
ders  of  God's  goodness  bloom  around  your  future  homes, 
carrying  delight  and  fragrance  to  the  inmates  of  your  dwells 
ing,  and  to  all  who  pass  by  it  More  potent  than  the  paint- 
ings of  a  Raphael  or  a  Claude,  a  Turner  or  a  Church,  may 
these  paintings  of  the  Creator  be,  to  unfold  and  refine  the 
Taste  and  beautify  the  mind* 

Again,  we  find  a  standard  of  taste  in  the  works  of  the 
higher  order  of  mind*  The  mind,  in  its  normal  operations, 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  beautiful,  -and  its 
works  are  works  of  good  taste,  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings of  nature.  The  intellectual  faculties  which  we  all 
possess,  find  the  highest  and  best  expression  in  works  of 
talent  and  genius;  and  we  have  in  these  a  standard  of  what 
is  true  and  just  in  taste. 

By  the  study  of  the  works  of  great  minds  consequently,  the 
taste  is  educated  and  improved.  We-  take,  for  a  good  educa<» 
tional  influence,  what  are  called  classic  authors.  From  the 
ancients.  Cor  example,  Ilomer  and  Virgil.  From  the  moderns, 
Milton  and  Cowper,  for  example,  which  you  have  studied 
in  your  course  of  education.  In  these  we  know  that  we  have' 
great  minds ;  minds  great  in  intellect,  great  in  imagination, 
and  which  judged  correctly  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  thabeau- 
tiful.  You  ponder  their  sentences,  their  words,  the  scenes 
which  they  paint,  the  characters  which  they  create,  and  put 
yourself  under  their  influence  for  the  formation  of  your  taste. 

But  you  may  say,  that  you  do  not  like  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost ;  that  it  does  not  please  your  taste ;  that  you  prefer  the 
poetry  of  Martin  Tupper,  or  of  Gerald  Massey.  Well,  that 
only  proves  that  your  taste  is  not  good  ;  that  it  needs  to  be 
changed.  What  has  been  so  largely  subjected  to  criticism 
as  the  Paradise  Lost ;  what  has  been  looked  at  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  declared  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  intellect,  you  must,  in 
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the  early  stages  of  edacation,  take  on  trast,  as  being  what  it 
is  said  to  be,  and  endeavor  to  obtain]  the  power  to  see,  for 
yoarself,  its  excellence.  A  person  who  had  just  commenced 
the  stady  of  masic,  might  say  he  did  not  like  the  compositions 
of  Handel  and  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  That  is  it- 
self an  evidence,  his  teacher  woald  say,  (that  his  musical 
taste  is  uncaltivated.  And  one  object  of  your  edacation  in 
Masic  is  to  awaken  in  you  a  love  of  the  works  of  those  men 
of  great  musical  genius.  If  you  put  your  judgment  against 
theirs,  there  is  an  end  of  all  education,  and  all  improvement. 
Your  teachers  have  drilled  you  in  classic  authors  that  your 
taste  might  be  purified  and  refined.  And  you  must  continue 
to  drill  yourselves  in  a  similar  manner  if  you  would  be  under 
an  habitual  educational  process. 

It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed  upon  those  who  would 
cultivate  their  minds,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  great- 
est works — works  of  men  of  thought  and  genius.  As  you 
have  opportunity,  continue  to  study  these.  It  would  do  you 
good  to  read  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Cowper's  Task, 
once  every  year.  You  would  see  beauties  in  them,  by  and 
by,  that  you  could  not  see  in  the  school  room.  I  recommend 
to  you,  also,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth.  He  has  been  the 
educator  of  thousands.  He  has  opened  the  eyes  of  poets  to 
see  what  else  they  never  would  have  seen  in  nature  around 
them.  He  is  profound  in  thought,  pure  and  elevated  in  moral 
sentiment,  grand  in  imagination,  and  sensitive  toevery  change 
in  the  natural  world.  His  poetry  shows  how  truly  he  has 
said  of  himself: 

^  The  Bounding  cataract, 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

Let  the  trash  of  fictitious  literature  alone.     If  you  must 
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read  novels,  why  not  read  Walter  Scott,  or  the  works  of  some 
great  mind.  If  you  say  you  prefer  the  stories  of  Mrs.  South- 
worth  or  the  Lady's  Book,  then  mistrust  your  taste  and  try 
to  make  it  better.  At  all  events,  yon  should  always  have 
some  work  for  reading  that  you  know,  beforehand,  is  great 
and  good,  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  culture.  So  your 
taste  will  not  deteriorate,  and  your  education  will  not  end  as 
you  go  forth  from  your  school ;  for  there  will  always  be  spare 
moments  in  life,  when  the  mind  may  be  nourished  and  built 
up  by  food  adapted  to  its  growth  and  nurture.  If  you  can, 
and  you  can  if  you  will,  have  a  select  library  of  good  books 
in  your  future  home.  It  will  be  a  better  ornament  than 
gilded  furniture ;  and  for  this,  something  may  well  be  spared 
from  the  table,  the  toilet,  and  the  wardrobe. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 
MiLFORD.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  firiends  of  Edacation 
in  this  pleasant  town  have  decided  to  establish  a  first  class  High  School 
and  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  John  H.  Peck,— a 
member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Peck  is 
also  a  graduate  of  die  State  Normal  School, — ^has  had  considerable 
experience  in  teaching,  and  we  know  of  no  better  man  for  the  position. 
If  the  people  of  Milford  will  do  their  part,  we  are  sare  Mr.  Peck  will 
do  his  in  sustaining  a  first  class  schooL 

Grebneville.  Mr.  Kellogg  having  resigned  his  situation  here  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  [College,  Mr.  J.  L.  Johnson,  of 
Lisbon,  a  member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School, 
has  been  elected  Frindpa].  Mr.  Johnson  possesses  much  of  the 
spirit  of  a  true  teacher  and  will,  we  are  confident,  do  welL 

RocKVTLLE.  We  learn  that  Mr.  J.  N.  Turner,  who  has  for  many 
years  taught  the  principal  school  in  this  place  with  marked  success, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  with  the  intention  of  accepting  a  situation 
in  South  Glastonbury.  We  wish  Mr.  Turner  abundant  success,  and 
as  an  earnest  and  faithful  teacher,  he  merits  it. 

Danburt,  We  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  schools 
of  the  Centre  District  of  this  place,  witB  W.  W,  Down,  Esq.,  Principal 
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of  the  Higher  Department.  The  8c)iools  were  in  good  order  and  well 
taught,  but  much  in  need  of  better  accommodations.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  unite  the  Middle  and  North  Districts,  build  a 
large  brick  school-house,  and  establish  a  complete  system  of  graded 
schools.  Few  places  in  the  staft  are  better  situated  for  such  an  enter- 
prize. 

Bethel.  We  found  two  young  ladies  laboring  faithfully,  but 
under  many  difficulties,  in  the  Center  District  school  of  this  village. 
This  district  has  a  fine  school  lot,  but  it  is  unenclosed ;  the  school- 
house  is  much  in  need  of  painting  and  other  repairs,  and  is  inconve- 
nient in  its  arrangements,  especially  in  the  Primary  Departments.  Here 
in  a  room  about  ten  feet  wide,  some  fifty  or  sixty  children  are  kept 
for  six  hours  a  day,  for  forty-eight  weeks  in  a  year.  This  village 
should  have  a  good  system  of  graded  sdiook. 

Norwich.  The  Centre  District  of  this  dty  are  taking  efficient  ^ 
means  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  accommodations  for  schools.  By 
the  politeness  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Lamb,  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee, we  visted  the  house  and  premises,  now  undergoing  extensive  al- 
terations, in  the  western  part  of  the  district,  and  also  the  site  of  the 
new  school-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  A  neat  and  conve- 
nient brick  building  is  to  be  immediately  erected  on  this  site*  This 
part  of  the  city  has  been  very  much  improved  by  the.  enterprise  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  a  village  has  sprung  up  upon  what  was  a 
hunting  ground  a  few  years  since. 

MoNTviLLB.  The  district  in  Palmertown  have  voted  an  addition 
and  repairs  to  the  school-house.  We  met  the  district  and  building 
committee  and  the  teacher,  Mr.  Allender,  and  consulted  with  them  as 
to  the  best  way  of  providing  for  the  increasing  wants  of  the  district.  la 
the  evening  an  intelligent  audience  was  assembled  in  4he  Baptist 
church.  After  the  lecture  by  the  SMperinteadenty  spirited  addresses 
were  made  by  members  of  the  committee. 

There  was  a  manifest  determination  to  have  a  good  graded  school 
in  this  place. 

New  London.  In  this  place  we  only  had  time  to  loc^  in  upon 
the  Bartlett  High  School,  and  the  Grammar  School  of  Mr.  Marsh. 
Both  schools  were  full,  and  as  usual,  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

In  the  latter  we  found  a  pupil  who  had  attended  school  for  six  years, 
and  had  been  through  all  the  .departments  without  being  absent  or 
tardy  a  single  time. 
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Stohtikotoif.  The  Wadawimack  Female  College  in  this  place 
has  been  given  up  for  want  of  patronage,  and  the  honse  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  elegant  hotel,  kept  by  our  old  pupO,  Mr.  Rogers,  late 
of  the  New  Haven  House. 

The  district  schools  are  partiallj  graded,  and  hare  efAcient  teach- 
ers, all  ladies.  There  should  be  a  good  public  High  School  perma- 
nentlj  established  in  this  borough,  and  taught  by  a  gentleman  fully 
qualified  in  all  the  branches  required  in  a  first  class  school. 

Mtsttc  Bridoe.  The  schools  in  this  district  are  under  the  same 
supervision  as  those  of  Stonington  borough.  Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold, 
the  acting  school  visitor  of  the  town,  has  done  much  by  his  faithful 
visitations  and  untiring  zeal,  to  improve  all  the  schools  of  the  town, 
but  none  have  f<^t  it  more  than  those  of  this  district.  These  are  well 
graded.  In  the  higher  department  were  classes  well  advanced  in 
Latin,  French,  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  and  other  High  School  stucBes. 
We  visited  each  room  with  the  acting  visitor,  and  were  gratified  with 
the  appearance  of  classes  in  all.  Another  room  ia  nrgiently  demanded 
to  accommodate  a  part  of  the  smaller  scholars. 

Groton.  The  schools  in  Mystic  River  District  are  graded,  the 
higher  department  being  ^nder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Patten,  who  has 
continued  many  years  in  the  same  school.  A  ''  ship  launch "  at  the 
hour  we  visited  these  schools,  had  drawn  away  many  of  the  pupils. 
The  classes  we  heard  were  well  taught. 

E.  R.  Eetes.  Among  those  who  have  fallen  in  their  country's 
cause,  none  went  into  the  service  with  purer  feelings  of  patriotism  than 
those  which  actuated  Sergeant  £.  R.  Keyes.  With  almost  every 
motive  for  excusing  himself  from  entering  the  army, — with  a  devoted 
wife  and  several  children  dependent  upon  him  for  guidance  and  sup- 
port, he  nevertheless  came  to  think  that  his  highest  duties  were  to  his 
country  in  her  time  of  peril  and  trial.  With  this  conviction  he  joined 
the  26tli  Regiment,  and  went  to  the  Gulf  Department,  and  in  one  of 
the  battles  near  Port  Hudson,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  a 
good  teacher,  an  excellent  citizen,  arkind  and  devoted  husband  and 
father.  He  gave  his  life  in  a  noble  cause,  and  we  doubt  not  he  has 
received  the  welcome  plaudit,  "  Well  done,"  from  Him  who  or^lereth 
all  things  well. 

National  Teachers'  Association.  The  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation at  Chicago  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  August,  was  probably 
the  largest  and  most  important  meeting  ever  held  in  this  countiyy— 
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and  its  various  lectures  and  discussions  were  of  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  practical  nature.  We  have  not  space  at  present  for  any 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  that 
we  were  not  able  to  be  present.  We  are  glad  to  know,  however,  that 
oar  State  was  ably  represented.  Among  those  present  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions,  &c.,  we  notice  the  names  of  Hon.  David  N.  Gamp, 
Ehery  F.  Strong,  iSsq.,and  George  F.  Phelps,  and  we  also  notice 
that  all  these  gentlemen  are  members  of  the  board  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Normal  School.  The  next  term  of  this  school  will  commence 
on  Wednesday,  September  16th.  Those  desirous  of  attending  should 
make  early  application  to  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Ct 

Teachers'  Institutes.  The  Institute  for  Litchfield  county  will 
be  held  at  Winsted,  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  September. 

That  for  Windham  county  at  Eastford,  probably,  on  the  last  two 
days  of  September  and  first  two  of  October. 

That  for  Middlesex  county,  at  Durham,  October  6th,  7th,  8th  and 
9th. 

That  for  Tolland  county  will  be  held  at  Hebron,  October  27th, 
28th  and  29th,  and  at  Rockville  in  connection  with  State  Associa- 
tion, on  the  80th  October.  * 

That  for  New  Haven  county  will  be  held  at  Guilford,  early  in 
November.  More  particular  notice  will  be  given  in  our  next,  andl>y 
circulars. . 

State  Teachers'  Association.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  will  be  held  at  Rookyille,  commencing  Thursday  eve- 
ning, October  29th,  and  continuing  through  the  dOth.  A  more  partieu* 
lar  notice  will  be  given  in  our  next 

Fair  Haven.  Mr.  S.  M.  Hotchkiss,  the  Valedictorian  of  the 
late  graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  graded  school  in  this  place.  Salary  $600.  A  good  ap- 
pointment. 
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School  Ma^nnbrs.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  is  what  many 
need,  but  what  most  persons  would  resent  if  addressed  to  them  person- 
ally. It  is  hoped  that  these  few  words  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  but 
secure  jour  approbation. 

In  the  first  place, — ^never  lose  your  temper — on  any  condition  what- 
ever ;  how  much  soever  cause  you  may  think  you  have  for  so  doing, 
just  as  sure  as  you  do,  with  it  you  will  lose  the  deference  and  respect 
due  you  from  your  pupils.  I  wish  the  importance  of  this  could  be 
appreciated.  I  have  heard  teachers  shouting  with  rage  at  a  scholar. 
Such  an  act  is  most  detrimehtal  to  a  teacher's  success. 

Nearly  as  un&vorable  a  result  is  attained  by  forming  a  habit  ot 
scolding.  No  matter  how  much  impression  is  made  on  a  school  by 
the  first  act,  a  repetition  of  it  weakens  the  teacher's  influence  much. 
It  is  best  to  form  a  habit  never  to  command  a  scholar  till  he  has  at  least 
refused  to  comply  with  your  request  It  is  always  better  to  ask  a 
scholar  to  do  a  thing  than  to  command  him,  as  there  are  but  few 
scholars  who  will  not  comply  with  a  kind  request  willingly,  while  a 
command  would  needlessly  irritate. 

I  must  deprecate  entirely  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  The  man 
who  uses  that  weed  is  not  fit  for  a  school-house.  Chewing  substances 
of  any  kind,  spitting,  blowing  or  picking  the  nose,  cleaning  the  nails 
or  drumming  or  tatooing  with  the  fingers,  are  habits  which  should  be 
utterly  abolished  from  the  school-room. — IJUmns  Teacher, 
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Bhbldon's  Object  Lessons.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  adrertisement  of  Mr.  Scribner.  Mr.  Sheldon's  work  will  be  foand  yerj 
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The  Constitutional  Histobt  or  Enoland.  Since  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  1760-1860.  Bj  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.  B.  2  vols.  12mO' 
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one,  and  should  haye  a  place  in  eyery  Ubrary.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  tinted 
paper  and  its  general  appearance  is  yery  attractiye.  We  hope  its  publication  in 
its  present  form  will  lead  to  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  subject  of  which, 
it  teeats.  Certainly  eyery  student  should  haye  this  work  for  reference.  We  hope 
the  enterprising  publishers  may  find  a  large  demand  for  it. 
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Vol.  XL        NEW  BRITAIN,  OCTOBER,  1863.  No.  9. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  acquisition  of  a  neat  and  plain  style  of  penman- 
ship is  so  desirable  that  we  feel  it  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  now  receives  in  most  of  onr  schools.  It  is  true  that 
some  time,  daily,  is  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  writing,  but  in 
too  many  cases,  there  is  no  regard  to  system  or  science.  The 
boys  and  girls  spend  a  few  minutes  in  writing,  but  make 
little  or  no  improvement,  because  they  have  no  definite  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done. 

In  order  to  teach  penmanship  successfully,  the  teacher  must 

1.  Cultivate  a  correct  taste  as  regards  the  formation  of 
letters. 

2.  Awaken  a  desire  to  improve  in  every  effort  that  is  made. 
With  these  two  points  secured,  and  with  proper  attention 

to  the  details  of  the  exercise,  improvement  will  be  made  daily. 

As  a'  good  <^  hand  writing,"  is  exceedingly  desirable,  we 
feel  that  teachers  should  take  special  pains  to  impart  it  to  all 
their  pupils,  so  far  as  possible.  Within  a  few  months  a 
very  valuable  work  has  been  published  in  which  the  most 
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explicit  directions  and  instructions  are  given.  From  this 
treatise,*  we  give  a  chapter  explanatory  of  ths  foregoing 
cot.  We  believe  a  careful  study  of  the  following  extract 
will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  : 

ELEMENTS    AND    PRINCIPLES. 

«  Words  are  represented  in  writing  by  a  single  letter,  or 
by  a  combination  of  letters.  Letters  are  complex ;  they  can 
be  resolved  into  forms  common  to  several  of  them  ;  thus  the 
form  repeated  in  u  is  found  also  in  i  and  w ;  or,  they  are 
expressed  by  one  such  form  as  7,  found  in  g*  and  y.  In  some 
there  are  parts  not  found  in  any  other. 

These  forms  also  may  be  analyzed.  On  examination, 
they  are  found  to  be  combinations  of  simpler  forms  suscep- 
tible of  definition. 

We  find  then,  that  there  are  two  stages  in  our  analysis ; 
the  first  resolving  the  letters  into  forms  common  to  several, 
and  discerning  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  individual;  the 
second  stage  separating  these  forms  into  still  simpler  ones, 
common  to  several,  and  from  the  combination  of  which  they 
result.  For  instance,  take  the  written  letter  n.  We  notice 
that  the  two  parts  are  unlike,  that  the  first  form  is  found  in 
m,  and  that  the  last  form  is  found  in  n,  p,  A,  &c.  This  is 
the  first  step  of  our  analysis ;  we  have  distinguished  two  com- 
mon forms.  We  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  these  forms 
themselves.  They  are  evidently  compound.  The  first  be- 
gins with  a  line  gently  curving  to  the  right ;  next  comes  a 
comparatively  sharp  curve  or  turn  ;  and  thirdly,  a  straight 
line :  while  the  second  form  begins  with  a  curve,  turn,  and 
straight  line  like  the  former;  bot  the  straight  line  terminates 
in  a  curve  the  reverse  of  the  previous  one;  and  this  is  car- 
ried up  in  a  curve  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  the  form 
commences. 

Two  questions  here  naturally  arise.  First,  how  shaU  we 
name  the  results  of  these  two  stages  of  analysis,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ?  Secondly,  are  the  results  of  our  last  analysis 

*  Maitual  ov  Jb*sKMijiSHiP,  published  by  Crosby  &  Kichols,  Boston. 
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referable  to  any  standard  forms  by  which  ^e  can  corrept 
them  in  practice? 

Frst,  then,  as  to  the  naming.  We  prefer  the  terms  Ele- 
ments and  Principles,  They  have  been  objected  to,  but 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  The  words  are,  in  fact,  sy- 
nonymous. Element  is  fhe  name  given  to  that  substance 
which  chemical  analysis  can  no  longer  resolve.  A  principle, 
as  the  derivation  of  the  word  shows,  is  the  beginning,  that 
which  is  first  taken  in  anything*  Hence  it  seems  quite  cor- 
rect to  name  the  different  parts  of  the  letters  which  are  com- 
mon, Principles,  and  the  different  common  parts  of  the  princi- 
ples, Elements.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  general  rule, — Letters 
consist  of  principles,  and  principles  consist  of  elements ;  or, 
the  union  of  elements  forms  principles,  the  connection  of 
principles  forms  letters.  This  is  stated  generally,  for  we 
sometimes  find  a  single  principle  with  the  addition  of  an 
element,  and  perhaps  some  peculiar  mark,  constituting  a 
letter. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  we  reply,  The  elements 
which  are  used  in  union  with  one  another  to  form  the  prin» 
ciples,  and  in  connection  with  the  principles  to  form  the  let- 
ters, are  the  straight  line  and  four  forms  derived  from  an 
eliptical  oval,  whose  breadth  is  half  its  length.  There  are 
a  few  exceptional  forms,  such  as  the  dot  to  the  i,  the  horizon- 
tal line  crossing  the  ^,  the  dot  to  the  6,  v,  t<^,  r,  and  5,  the  cross 
of  the  /,  and  the  lower  loops  of  /  and  z.  Since  these  are 
either  not  found  in  the  strafght  line  and  oval,  or  are  used  in 
individual  letters,  it  is  more  simple  to  treat  them  as  excep- 
tional, without  classing  them  among  the  elements  or  princi- 
ples. 

In  the  Elements,  Plate  L,  1  is  the  straight  line. 

The  following  divisions  of  the  Oval  are  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  other  elements.  (See  elements,  Plate 
I.)  Draw  the  long  diameter  of  the  oval.  Cut  off  two  por- 
tions of  the  oval,  each  one  fourth  its  length,  by  straight  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  diameter.  We  have  then  the  four 
remaining  elements  as  numbered  in  the  figure. 
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Remark. — These  elements,  thus  derived  from  the  oval,  arc 
the  absolute  or  ideal  standard.  They  are  used  in  the  o,  and 
in  parts  of  the  oval  letters,  a,  c,  e,  without  change.  Their  most 
common  form,  however,  is  a  modified  one,  for  purposes  of 
combination.  In  examining  Principles  1  and  2,  the  straight 
line  and  connecting  lines  are  found  to  be  three  fourths  of  the 
vertical  height ;  the  curve  of  the  turn,  one  fourth.  Again, 
we  observe  that  the  left  side  of  Element  2,  and  the  right  side 
of  Element  5,  in  the  oval,  besides  being  thus  shortened,  are 
modified  to  combine  with  the  straight  lines ;  and  that  their 
right  and  left  sides  respectively  in  the  oval,  besides  being 
lengthened,  are  modified  to  suit  the  increased  slope  of  the 
connecting  lines.  Since  this  occurs  in  no  less  than  twenty 
letters  and  upwards  of  thirty  times,  we  present  Elements  2 
and  5  in  this  modified  form.  Elements  3  and  4  are  common- 
ly used  for  connecting  lines  ;  their  most  common  modifica- 
tion is  in  change  of  slope. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  elaborate  derivation 
of  these  two  elements  from  the  oval,  because  we  believe  that 
the  oval  turn  in  writing  imparts  the  highest  character  of 
beauty,  is  less  susceptible  of  perversion  than  any  other,  and 
is  therefore  destined  to  endure  when  the  angular  turn  and 
all  modifications  of  it,  however  skillfully  disguised  or  loudly 
pretentious,  shall  have  had  their  day.  Our  system  alone 
preserves  this  beautiful  turn.  We  base  its  claims  to  con- 
sideration on  the  fact.  The  analysis  now  generally  given  by 
others  is,  that  the  t,  for  instance,  is  formed  by  two  lines;  the 
straight  line  and  the  right  curve  ;  the  turn — when  they  con- 
descend to  mention  it,  which  is  not  always  the  case  —which 
results,  may  be  seen  in  angular  turns,  Plate  I.  In  rapid 
writing,  this  almost  invariably  degenerates  into  an  angular 
and  consequently  illegible  style. 

The  elements,  then  are,  as  follows  (see  elements,  Plate  I.:) 

Element  1.     The  straight  line,  written  by  a  downward 

movement,  having  the  main  slope  of  the  writing,  except  in 

the  X,  where  it  has  the  slope  of  the  connecting  lines,  and  t^ 

where  it  is  horizontal. 
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Element  2.  The  lower  curve  modified  aa  deaeribed  qsed 
for  lower  turns. 

Element  3.     The  right  curvoi  and 

Element  4.  The^left  curve,  used  for  connecting  lines,  sides 
of  loops,  &c. 

Element  5.  The  upper  curve,  modified  as  describedi  used 
for  upper  turns. 

ANALYSIS   OF    THE    PRINCIPLES. 

From  these  five  elements  six  principles  are  formed. 
The  slope  we  have  adopted  is,  for  the  main  lines,  SO^'  from 
the  base  line ;  for  connecting  lines,  36^  from  the  base  line. 

Note — E,  is  used  for  Element,  P.  for  Principle,  c.  L  for 
connecting  line,  and  m,  for  modified, 

P.  1  =  E.  1  +  E.2  +  E.  3.  c.  I. 

This  principle  (Fig.  1,  Principles,  Plate  I.)  is  formed  from 
the  straight  line,  the  lower  curve,  and  the  right  curve  as  con- 
necting lines.     It  occurs  in  nine  letters,  t,  u,  t/),  a,  r,  ^,  d^l,  b. 

Remark. — E.  1  is  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  principle, 
and  has  the  main  slope.  E.  2  is  one  fourth.  E.  3  is  carried 
to  the  level  of  the  first  stroke,  and  has  the  c  1.  slope.  It  occu- 
pies three  fourths.     The  height  of  the  principle  is  one  space. 

This  analysis  gives  all  the  elements  of  the  principles.  By 
some  modern  theorists,  and  with  no  slight  assumption  of 
superiority,  it  has  been  resolved  into  a  straight  line  and 
the  right  curve,  without  any  mention  of  a  turn ;  but  the 
insufficiency  of  this  will  be  seen  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the 
angular  turn.  An  angle,  instead  of  a  curve,  must  be  the 
necessary  result  of  a  junction  of  the  line  and  curve. 
P.  2=E.4,c.l.  +  E.5+El. 

This  principle.  Fig.  2,  is  formed  from  the  left  curve  as 
connecting  line,  the  upper  curve,  and  the  straight  line.  Its 
height  is  one  space.  It  will  be  observed  that  P.  2  is  P.  I 
inverted ;  it  is  often  called  the  inverted  form  of  the  first 
The  principle  occurs  in  three  letters,  n,  m,  z. 

The  remarks  made  on  P.  1  are  applicable  here ;  their  repe- 
tition is  therefore  unnecessary. 
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P.8=R2+P.l 

=  4,  c.  1.  +  E.  5  +  E- 1  +  E.  2  +  B.  3  c.  I 

This  principle,  Fig.  3,  is  formed  from  the  left  curve  three 
fourths,  as  c.  I.,  the  upper  curve  one  fourth,  the  straight  line 
one  half,  the  lower  curve  one  fourth,  and  the  right  curve 
three  fourths,  as  c.  1.  Observe  that  the  first  c.  1.  begins  from 
the  base  line,  and  the  second  c.  1.  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
space.  Its  height  is  oae  space.  It  occurs  in  nine  lettersi 
n,  w,  v,  w,  x^  jp.  A,  ft,  y, 

This  principle  may  be  resolved  into  the  second  and  first, 
omitting  part  of  the  straight  lines  of  each,  so  as  to  keep  it  of 
the  same  size  as  each  of  the  others. 

P.  4  =  oval  modified. 

This  principle.  Fig.  4,  is  formed  by  a  modification  of  the 
ovaL  It  is  begun  far  enough  over  at  the  top  to  enable  the  right 
curve,  changed  from  the  middle  of  the  space  to  a  straight 
line,  to  meet  it.  It  is  the  oval  with  a  pointed  nose  projecting 
to  the  right  at  the  top.     It  occurs  in  a^  d^  q,  g. 

Remark. — The  top  of  thii  principle  is  horizontal.  The 
slope  is  not  changed,  though  it  appears  to  be,  owing  to  the 
angular  projection.  The  oval  receives  this  modification  as 
the  most  convenient  and  elegant  method  of  adapting  it  to 
combine  with  a  straight  line.  If  the  oval  on  the  main  slope 
was  used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pen  over  aud 
return  upwards  on  a  hair  line,  a  very  inconvenient  operatiop, 
or  leave  the  letter  open  at  the  top.  If  the  oval  is  written 
with  increased  slope,  it  has  to  be  flattened  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  writing  is  in  both  respects  injuriously 
affected. 

P.  5  =z  E.  3  c.  1.  +  E.  3,  ra.  +  E.  5,  m.  +  E.  4,  m.  E.  1. 

This  principle  (Fig.  6)  is  four  times  the  height  of  the 
principles  already  analyzed,  (See  Sc^le  of  Length.)  It  fee- 
gins  with  E.  3,  as  connecting  line  at  the  slope  of  35%  to  o^ie 
third  the  height,  which  is  then  rnodified  in  slope  so  as  to  form 
a  similar  curve  with  E.  4,  on  the  other  side  of  an  iiDaginary 
straight  Hue  drawn  on  th^  main  slope.  The  turn  ajt  the  top 
is  E.  5,  modified  to  combine  with  the  two  carves.     The 
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broadest  part  of  the  loop  thus  made  is  at  one  fourth  from  the 
top  of  the  letter;  its  width  is  half  a  space.  In  practice  this 
will  be  found  to  equal  the  width  of  the  o.  This  principle 
ends  with  E.  !•  As  this  is  one  fourth  the  height,  and  the 
loop  occupies  two  thirds  the  height,  there  is  room  in  the  in- 
terval for  a  slight  bend  to  join  E.  4  and  E  1.  Compare  the 
two  representations  of  thie  principle  in  Fig.  5,  and  the  Scale 
of  Lengths.     It  occurs  in  six  letters,  A,  &,  Z,  6,/,  and  1  ong  s. 

P.  6  =  E.  1  +  E.  3  m.  +  E.  2  m.  +  E.4m.  4-  E  4,  c.  1. 

This  principle,  Fig.  6,  is  P  5,  inverted.  The  remarks  on 
P.  5  a{)ply  equally  here,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated. 
This  principle  is  found  in  five  letters/  g',y,  ar,  and  long  «." 


Far  the  Common  School  Joomal. 
SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  elevating  and  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  our  schools  is  an  efficient  and  thorough 
supervision.  The  plan  now  in  operation  in  our  State,  though 
not  perfect  in  all  its  details,  is  doing  very  much  toward  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  our  schools.  We  think  that  time  has 
shown  that  the  state  acted  wisely  when  it  placed  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  towns  instead  of 
school  societies.  •  In  many  of  the  towns  the  acting  visitors 
are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
They  are  laboring  earnestly  to  make  our  schools  "  good 
enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,''  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  is  seen  in  the  improved  condition 
of  the  schools  and  the  awakened  interest  manifested  in  the 
communities  where  they  serve.  They  consider  their  office 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  form.  To  them  school  su- 
pervision means  earnest  work.  They  labor  to  diffuse  cor- 
rect knowledge  on  the  various  topics  connected  with  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  schools.  Society  owes  much 
to  such  men,  and  it  would  be  well  if  every  town  could  be 
blest  with  the  labors  of  men  equally  earnest.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.     In  some  towns  no  real  supervision  exists. 
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The  forms  are  complied  with  but  the  spirit  is  wanting. 
A  dull  monotony  takes  the  place  of  life,  energy,  and  activity. 
The  schools  as  a  consequence  are  very  likely  to  be  dull,  spir- 
itless affairs,  contrasting  strongly  with  those  of  other  towns 
where  the  true  spirit  is  manifested  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  examination  to  see  that  no 
incompetent  person  is  placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  a 
teacher.  This  is  of  primary  importance,  for  if  we  do  not  have 
the  right  teacher  in  the  right  place,  but  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. Supervision  to  be  effectual  should  bring  into  pub- 
lic notice  those  teachers  that  prove  themselves  qualified, 
active  and  energetic.  In  this  way  the  public  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  best  teachers,  and  their  services  can  be 
secured  by  those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
good  teachers.  In  this  way  the  teacher's  profession  might 
be  cleared  of  its  chaff,  and  the  wheat  only  remain.  Much 
more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  point  in  the  various 
town  reports.  If  these  reports  could  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated, a  lasting  benefit  might  be  conferred  upon  the  caus#of 
education  in  the  state.  Let  these  reports  be  made  faithfully 
and  impartially,  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Another 
noticeable  feature  of  a  thorough  supervision,  is  the  interest 
it  awakens  in  favor  of  suitable  school-houses.  In  many 
towns  in  our  state  are  to  be  found  good  school-houses  that 
are  monuments  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  school 
visitors.  The  school  visitors  in  their  visits  to  the  various 
schools,  in  their  reports,  and  in  the  public  meetings  they  may 
hold,  have  an  opportunity  to  diffuse  much  useful  knowledge 
in  regard  to  school-houses  and  various  other  topics  connected 
with  education.  The  earnestness  they  manifest  in  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  zeal,  energy  and  wise  counsel  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the  public  schools, 
often  does  much  to  aid  and  encourage  the  faithful  teacher  in 
his  hours  of  greatest  trial.  The  writer  has  at  times  been 
greatly  assisted  in  this  way,  while  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,  he  has  felt  its  need.     Such  has  been  the  experience 
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of  many.  Another  feature  of  a  thoroagh  supervision  is  the 
making  of  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government, 
discipline  and  studies  of  the  school.  Too  much  care  can 
not  be  bestowed  upon  this  point  The  success  of  the  school 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  judicious  regulations.  This 
matter  is  left  with  the  board  of  visitors  and  it  should  receive 
their  earnest,  thoughtful  consideration.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently left  untouched,  and  as  a  consequence,  no  general 
plan  of  classification,  arrangement  and  instruction  exists. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
when  there  is  a  general  system  than  where  everything  is. 
left  to  the  wilFof  the  teachers  or  the  caprice  of  parents.  One 
marked  error  exists  particularly  in  our  mixed  schools.  Too 
many  classes  are  made,  and  as  a  consequence  much  valua* 
ble  time  is  wasted.  This  the  visitors  can  remedy,  and  it 
should  receive  prompt  attention. 

In  view  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
supervision,  the  friends  of  education  should  see  that  men 
whose  rule  of  action  is  progress,  and  whose  motto  is  work, 
should  be  placed  on  the  board  of  education.  It  is  not  the 
place  for  men  who  believe  that  no  improvement  can  be  or 
need  be  made  in  our  schools.  The  person  who  believes  a 
thing  should  always  remain  unchanged,  because  it  once  ex- 
isted, is  not  a  wise  counsellor  for  the  present  age  and  crisis. 
We  want  no  fossil  men.  They  may  do  for  curiosities,  or 
they  may  serve *a  purpose  as  relics  of  the  past ;  but  so  far 
as  the  great  objects  of  life  and  education  are  concerned,  they 
are  dead  weights  that  men  of  progress  have  to  drag  after 
them.  Give  us  <<  men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,"  men 
that  will  ^^  be  up  and  doing,"  and  improvement  will  be  the 
watchword  of  the  community  where  they  serve.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  carry  forward  the  good  work  so  well  begun  by 
our  fathers. 

A  Teacher. 

Canterbury,  Sept.  15^  1863. 
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HOW  TO  INTEREST  PUPILS  IN  THEIR  STUDIES. 

Tub  studies  of  the  school  must  form  the  graod  centre  of 
interest  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  inter- 
est pupils  in  anything  else  than  the  appropriate  work  of  the 
school.  It  is  all  very  well  that  occasional  exercises  of  a  live- 
ly character  are  introducedi  and  made  attractive ;  for  they 
serve  to  refresh  the  mind  by  way  of  variety.  But  from  the 
moment  when  a  teacher  first  enters  a  school,  the  idea  should 
prevail  among  the  pupilB,  that  work — school  work-<-is  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  will  relieve  the  teacher  from  the  cor- 
rection of  much  incipient  mischief,,  for  the  youthful  mind  is 
active  and  needs  employment ;  it  is  impatient  of  'restraint 
when  it  has  nothing  to  do,  and  the  surplus  of  youthful  spirits 
will  best  be  washed  off  by  immediate  and  constant  occupa- 
tion. It  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  wait  and  see  to  what  extent 
pupils  will  apply  themselves  vplunttirily,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  must  be  made  to  study  and  who  will  do  it  without 
iiirgiDg*  But  the  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  drive  his  pu- 
pils to  study.  He  should  rather  lead  them.  If  he  sets  him- 
self immediately  to  work,  and  interests  himself  personally  in 
their  duties,  there  will  be  very  few  pupils  who  will  not  fol- 
low him  with  alacrity.  There  are  innumerable  opportuni- 
ties daily  for  the  teacher  to  manifest  his  interest  in  his  por 
pils,  and  to  perform  various  offices  of  kindness  that  will 
attach  them  to  him  by  ties  they  will  be  unwilling  to  sever 
by  any  faltering  in  zeal,  or  dereliction  in  duty,  on  their  part 
Such  a  course  establishes,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  kind 
of  magnetic  influence  over  the  sohoo^i  which  affects  even 
drones  and  refractory  spirits. 

After  the  school  has  become  so  engaged  that  it  ^^  swarms 
with  work  like  a  bee-hive,"  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  He 
must,  by  his  own  tact  and  ingenuity,  so  govern,  without  ap- . 
parent  effort,  that  nothing  shall  intrude  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  school,  nor  to  divert  the  pupils  from  their  chief 
interest.    He  must  give  assistance  judiciously  when  needed; 
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encQQmge  the  timidi  and  have  paiieoce  with  the  slow  and 
dull ;  aod  be  musti  by  bU  own  enthufiiasoi}  throw  a  charoi 
aroand  the  reoitatioo  that  will  make  it  so  attractive  to  the 
,  pupils,  that  they  shall  not  only  be  willing,  but  anxious  to 
participate  in  its  duties. 

The  teacher  who  makes  the  personal  acquaintance  of  his 
pupils  and  their  parents  at  their  homes,  will,  in  most  cases, 
secure  the  cooperation  of  both  in  favor  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  When  children  see  that  their 
teachers  seeks  them  out  in  a  friendly  way  at  their  firesides, 
and  that  such  a  course  is  pleasing  to  their  parents,  there  is  in 
their  young  breasts  a  spontaneous  desire  to  reciprocate  the 
kindnesg  by  acting  well  their  part  in  school 

It  is  a  moral  wrong  to  flatter  pupils,  and  to  attempt  to 
gain  their  good  will  by  undue  pr^e ;  but  it  is  allowable,  and 
often  highly  serviceable,  to  bestow  judicious  commendation 
for  well  doing.  It  gives  a  healthy  assurance  to  all ;  and 
especially  encourages  those  who  learn  with  difficulty,  work- 
ing hard  for  small  progress,  and  who  are  quite  apt  to  under- 
esti;^ate  and  be  dissatisfied  with  their  results.  It  is  therefore 
a  good  policy  to  keep  a  school  record,  and  make  out  regu- 
larly judicious  reports^  in  which  a  fair  credit  shall  be  given 
for  all  that  is  praiseworthy.  Adopt  a  system  that  shall  give 
credit  not  only  for  results,  but  for  well  directed  efforts ;  for 
industry  as  well  as  for  scholarship  and  di^portment  This 
will  give  the  pupil  of  slow  powers,  but  of  industrious  habits, 
a  chance  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  brilliant  intellect  which 
is  unfortunately  associated  with  indolence  and  want  of  appli- 
cation. From  considerable  experience,  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  good  system  of  reporting,  prudently  auJd 
fairly  used,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  teacher  in  inter- 
esting pupils  in  their  stndies.-<-J12ai«.  Teacher, 


STUDY  THE  CHARACTER  OF  YOUR  PUPH^a 

The  successful  disciplinarian  needs  to  be  a  thorough  stu- 
dent in  human  nature.  An  ability  to  read  the  peculiarities 
of  his  pupils,  will  show  him  that,  as  they  are  widely  different 
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ia  their  character,  temperament,  and  degrees  of  cultivation, 
so  must  his  methods  of  dealing  with  those  pupils  be  as  dif- 
ferent, and  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  The  pupil  who  is  dull  of  comprehension  ^ 
diffident,  and  for  that  reason  often  falls  short  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  needs  not  so  much  to  be  driven  nor  urged, 
as  to  be  encouraged,  allured  and  to  be  borne  with  in  pa- 
tience; while  the  brilliant,  though  hot  tempered,  and  in- 
solent youth,  who  flies  into  a  passion  at  the  least  ex- 
citing cause,  and  breaks  over  all  rules  and  sense  of  pro- 
priety, will  require  to  be  met  with  the  utmost  decision, 
coolness,  and  unimpassioned  reasoning.  The  boy  of  low, 
vulgar  tastes  and  tendencies,  and  the  shameless  girl,  must  be 
kindly  and  plainly  shown  their  great  mistake,  in  their  esti- 
mation of  what  is  worthy  and  what  is  not;  and  must  be 
led  in  the  better  way  by  judicious  counsels  and  lofty  motives. 
The  malicious  and  unprincipled  must  be  disarmed  by  the 
teacher's  own  magnanimity  and  integrity,  and  the  pupil  who 
has  become  prejudiced,  needlessly  perhaps,  against  his  teach- 
er, must  be  disabused  by  kindness,  especially  in  little  things. 
Those  roguish  boys  and  girls — good  natured,  but  thoughtless ; 
brimful!  of  fun,  but  meaning  no  harm — ^must  not  be  harshly 
dealt  with,  but  gently  checked,  and  must  be  shown,  that  while 
there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things  proper,  trifling  with 
the  precious  time  of  school,  with  the  rights  of  other  pupils, 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  is  a  little  too  serious 
to  be  indulged  in  for  mere  sport. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  pupils  whose  management 
requires  great  tact  and  prudence.  We  mean  those  children 
who  are  neglected  and  abused  at  home,  and  whose  counte- 
nances so  often  wear  the  marks  of  sadness  and  of  sorrow. 
They  need  the  teacher's  utmost  forbearance  and  especial 
compassion.  To  them  the  world  seems  very  hard.  Teacher 
if  you  can  make  the  hours  spent  in  the  school-room  the  sunny 
portion  of  each  day  to  them ;  if  you  will  allow  them  to  see 
a  friendly  smile  on  your  countenance,  though  they  seldom 
or  never  see  one  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
them  at  home,  you  will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  mak- 
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iog  glad  their  sonrov^fal  hearts,  and,  farthermore,  yoa  will 
have  their  hearty  cooperation  in  all  good  measures  for  the 
saccess  of  your  school — A.  P.  .Stone, 


DEFECTIVE  EDUCATION. 

To  form  the  perfect  mind,  there  must  be  a  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  mental  faculties.  To  give  an  impartial  train- 
ing to  each  power  of  the  mind  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers. 

But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  done.  Too  often  the  mem- 
ory is  almost  the  only  faculty  that  receives  any  share  of 
culture.  The  pupil  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  facts, 
but  not  with  the  means  of  using  them. 

But  where  there  is  an  effort  to  cultivate  the  reasoning 
power,  the  proper  means  are  not  always  used.  Mathemat- 
ics in  some  shape  is  considered  to  be  the  science  for  this 
purpose.  The  great  mass  of  scholars  never  study  anything 
else  with  a  special  view  to  this  result.  We  would  not  under- 
rate the  science  of  mathematics,  but  we  hold  that  it  will  not 
of  itself,  give  such  a  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
as  is  necessary,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  in  mathemat- 
ical reasoning.  The  syllogistic  process  is  indeed  the  same, 
but  the  premises  are  always  certain  and  the  result  undoubted. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  doubt  or  uncertainty.  But  how 
different  is  the  case  in  practical  affairs.  Mathematical,  or 
demonstrative  reasoning,  is  seldom  or  never  used,  while  prob- 
able reasoning  is  of  continual  service. 

Again,  in  mathematical  reasoning  the  truth  of  testimony 
is  easily  decided,  while  the  practical  man  knows  well  that 
he  is  obliged  in  many  cases  to  decide  upon  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  evidences,  and  also  to  estimate  the  degree  of  possibility 
of  various  occurrences. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Taste,  Imagination,  and  Moral 
feeings  are  neglected  entirely,  in  most  if  not  all  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  It  may  be  said  that  morals  and  manners 
should  be  taught  at  home.  True,  but  when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  child  are  such  that  this  can  not  be  done,  should  he 
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therefore  be  deprived  of  atl  ench  instruction  and  be  ftttfiered 
to  grow  up  a  pest  to  society  ?  Sball  we  expose  ourselves  to 
such  terrible  outbreaks  of  an  ignorant  and  depraved  populace 
as  recently  occurred  in  New  York?  Let  us  learn  wisdom 
from  that  impressive  lesson. 

The  writer  would  suggest  the  addition  to  our  present  or- 
dinary course  of  such  studies  as  shall  remedy  the  evil  as  far 
as  possible.  There  are  text-books  on  the  "  Science  of  Right," 
and  the  "  Science  of  Government,"  which  would  instruct  the 
pupil  in  morals,  while  the  discussion  of  this  topic  would 
afibrd  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  reasoning  powers.  The 
natural  sciences  should  also  be  studied  to  some  extent.  But 
over  and  above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  opportunities  to  cultivate  these  faculties.  Make  the 
pupil  give  the  reason  on  every  occasion  when  it  is  possible. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  should  be  encouraged.  Metaphysics, 
or  the  science  of  mind,  is  an  excellent  study  for  older  classes. 
There  is  scarcely  any  study  more  interwoven  with  others 
and  which  throws  more  light  on  all  branches  than  this. 

It  is  well  to  he  systematic,  but  at  the  same  time,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  be  mechanical. 

Let  teachers  be  active,  be  earnest,  be  faithful  in  all  these 
things,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  their  labors  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  "  they  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
their  reward."  M. 


DON'T  HELP  TOO  MUCH. 


We  believe  that  most  teachers  err  in  rendering  too  much 
help  to  their  pupils.  The  true  duty  of  the  teacher  is  not  to 
do  work  for  the  pupil,  but  to  lead  him  to  accomplish  it  him- 
self. It  is  often  easier  for  the  teacher  to  perform  a  difficult 
problem  for  a  pupil  than  to  give  him  a  few  leading  hints 
which  will  enable  him  to  work  it  out  for  himself.  But  it  is 
not  for  the  pupil's  good.  His  mind  is  to  be  benefited  and 
strengthened  by  its  own  efforts,  and  not  by  the  work  of 
another.  The  teacher  should  constantly  aim  not  to  remove 
difficulties,  but  rather  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  overcome 
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them, — to  cbeer  and  encourage  them  in  tbeir  endeavors^  and 
inspire  tbem  with  a  suitable  confidence  in  tbeir  own  abilities, 
Teacbers  sbonld  always  bear  in  mind  that  <<  It  is  not  what 
they  do  for  their  pupils  that  mo»t  benefits  them,  but  that 
which  they  lead  or  encourage  them  to  do  for  themselves." 
True,  instruction  is  not  telling  the  pupil,  but  in  teaching  him 
how  to  learn,  and  when  we  have  more  of  this  in  our  schools, 
we  shall  have  more  practical  and  satisfactojry  results,  more 
pupils  who  can  think  and  give  clear  expression  to  their 
thoughts. 

Much  of  the  aid  given  to  pupils  should  be  indirect  rather 
than  direct;  that  is,  they  should  by  a  few  pertinent  inciden- 
tal questions,  be  led  in  the  right  direction  and  then  left,  with 
words  of  encouragement,  to  go  alone.  But  while  we  caution 
teachers  against  rendering  an  excess  of  help,  we  would  still 
more  strongly  caution  them  against  the  greater  evil  of  leav- 
ing their  pupils  to  feelings  of  discouragement  Inspire  them 
with  a  feeling  that  they  can  dO|  and  then  in  most  cases,  they 
tt;iZ/ do  whatever  is  judiciously  required  of  tbem,  but  never 
leave  them  to  despond  or  to  feel  that  your  requirements  are 
more  or  greater  than  they  have  the  power  to  meet. 


DULL  SCHOLARS. 


In  nearly  every  school  we  shall  find  some  pupils  who  are 
quick,  prompt  and  intelligent,  ever  ready  to  perform  all  re- 
quired duties;  others,  naturally  bright  enough,  who  are 
heedless  and  indolent;  and  also  others  whose  intellects 
are  dull  and  sluggish  and  whose  perceptions  and  facul- 
ties are  far  from  being  keen  or  active.  With  a  school 
composed  entirely  of  the  first  class,  the  teacher's  work  would 
be  comparatively  light  and  really  pleasant,  while  with  one 
of  the  second  class,  the  teacher  would  be  constantly  annoyed 
by  habits  of  inattention  and  carelessness.  But  with  a  school 
of  dull  pupils, — those  whose  intentions  and  efforts  are  praise- 
worthy,— but  whose  abilities  are  limited,  for  whom  it  is 
slow  work  and  hard  work  to  learn, — the  teacher's  patience 
and  tact  will,  sometimes,  be  severely  taxed. 
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Now,  nearly  every  teacher  will  have  under  his  charge  some 
of  these  dull  pupils,  and  he  should  feel  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  them  good, — ^to  strengthen  their  minds  and  encourage 
their  efforts.  Yet,  is  it  not  too  true  that  this  class  is  too 
much  overlooked  and  that  the  teacher's  labors,*  smiles  and 
encouragement,  are,  often,  all  bestowed  upon  the  bright  pu- 
pils who  comprehend  so  readily  and  who  recite  so  smoothly 
and  accurately  3  There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  in  being 
pleased  with  those  who  are  always  prompt  and  accurate. 
Such  ought  to  be  commended  for  well  doing, — ^but  while  the 
true  teacher  will  commend  and  encourage  the  active,  he  will 
not  neglect  to  use  every  proper  means  for  cheering,  inspiring 
and  aiding  the  less  fortunate  pupils  whose  mental  eyes  are 
*'  dim,"  and  whose  mental  ears  are  '*  dull  of  hearing." 

But,  asks  the  teacher,  what  can  I  do  with  these  dull  and 
slow  ones  ?  We  answer : — 

1.  Be  kind  to  them.  Make  them  feel  that  you  are  their 
friend,  and  wish  to  do  them  good. 

2.  Be  patient  with  them.  Daily  they  will  make  blunders, 
and  daily  fall  short  of  your  wishes  and  expectations.  But 
so  long  as  they  do  as  well  as  they  can,  be  patient  and  hope- 
ful.    In  due  time  you  shall  see  fruits  of  your  labor. 

8.  Encourage  them.  If  they  make  trifling  advances  give 
them  a  kind  word,  and  thus  cheer  their  hearts  and  animate 
them  for  greater  effort 

4.  Cause  your  more  active  and  intelligent  pupils  to  feel  a 
sympathy  for^  and  interest  in  these  duU  ones.  Your  own  ex- 
ample will  be  all-powerful  in  this  direction. 

5.  Never  laugh  at  or  ridicule  their  blunders.  Many  a  dull 
youth  whose  mental  eyes  were  just  beginning  to  see,  has  had 
all  hope  crushed  out  of  him  by  the  sneers  or  ridicule  of  his 
teacher  or  a  fellow  pupil,  at  some  mistake  or  blunder. 

Teacher !  feel  that  you  are  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense, 
accomplishing  your  noble  mission,  when  you  are  leading  on- 
ward, and  cheering  upward  into  the  path  of  light  and  wisdom, 
those  whose  way,  by  nature  or  circumstances,  is  crowded  with 
obstacles. 
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For  tho  Common  School  Joumal. 
A  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Joarnal  was  issued,  many 
thousands  of  children  in  Connecticut  have  begun  a  new 
school  year.  Most  have  gone  back  to  school  willingly;  a 
few,  we  hope,  not  many,  have  been  compelled  to  go  by  their 
parents.  A  long  vacation  has  made  the  school-room  a  wel- 
come place,  and  the  teacher  an  acceptable  person.  Books 
and  lessons  have  been  exchanged  for  play;  excursions  to  the 
mountains  and  the  sea-side  by  the  teacher  are  ended,  and 
work,  steady,  hard,  work  in  school,  is  the  order  of  the  day 
for  all.  It  seems  a  long  time  to  neoot  summer.  Many  days 
and  weeks  we  must  go  to  school  before  this  play-time  comes 
round  again. 

Well,  we  have  enjoyed  our  rest,  and  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  toil  follows.  Right  to  complain  ?  the  work  before 
us  is  itself  a  pleasure,  and  though  vacations  are  pleasant,  we 
would  not  have  them  last  always. 

Then  we  should  miss  the  return  of  happy  children,  with 
new  books  and  eager  minds.  Then  we  should  miss  our 
chance  of  making  a  mark  on  the  world  through  the  instruc- 
tion of ''  the  rising  generation.''  Then  we  should  miss  the 
reward  which  comes  from  the  blessing  on  bur  name  and  our 
labors,  from  honorable  men  and  virtuous  women.  No  in- 
deed, we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  Welcome  rather  be 
the  return  of  school  time  and  school  work,  since  it  brings 
back  with  all  its  cares  and  all  its  anxieties,  the  opportunity 
of  doing  good  and  the  means  of  serving  our  generation  as 
well  asthe  means  of  our  own  growth  and  our  own  enjoyment. 
We  envy  not  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  So  long  as  health 
and  strength  allow,  a  man  has  no  right  to  be  idle,  and  no 
true  teacher  complains  that  the  school-bell  summons  him 
to  his  accustomed  duties.  Were  he  out  of  school  he  would 
feel  an  aching  void  which  nothing  can  fill. 

His  very  fingers  would  itch  to  get  hold  of  the  crayons  and 
the  pointer,  and  he  would  be  stopping  the  children  in  the 
street  to  teach  them  geography  and  arithmetic. 
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But  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  a  time  for  good  reso- 
lutions. The  mistakes  of  the  past  must  not  be  repeated*; 
the  want  of  due  diligence  must  be  atoned  for  so  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  deficiencies  of  character  must  not  be  so  glaring ;  stead- 
iness of  purpose  must  be  a  more  constant  possession  ;  love  of 
tiie  work  must  be  deeper,  and  all  our  efforts  must  be  wis^ 
and  more  judicious.  Fellow  teachers,  have  ypu  begun  the 
year  with  a  strong  conviction  that  you  are  doing  a  good 
work,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  results  of  honest,  faithful  teach- 
ing? 

Is  the  worth  of  a  human  mind  and  soul  greater  in  your 
eyes  than  ever  before  ?  Is  growth  in  knowledge  and  virtue 
seen  to  be  a  more  valuable  thing  than  before,  and  are  you 
sure  that  their  results  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  combin- 
ed, and  not  as  they  are  unnaturally  divorced  from  each  other  ? 
Then  there  is  enough  to  do,  and  no  work  is  holier  than  yours, 
none  gives  such  opportunities  or  yields  such  fruits. 

Let  us  go  to  it  with  fresh  zeal ;  let  us  bring  to  it  all  the 
knowledge  which  vacation  has  furnished,  and  all  the  stores 
of  our  past  experience.  Let  it  be  our  firm  resolve  that  in 
every  respect  our  schools  shall  be  better  than  they  were 
last  year ;  better  in  the  spirit  we  manifest  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion we  give ;  better  in  the  example  we  set,  and  in  the  pa- 
tience and  wisdom  every  lesson  shall  manifest. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION. 

The  true  end  of  education  is  to  unfold  and  direct  our  whole 
nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  powers  of  every  kind- 
power  of  thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward  action ;  power 
to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive ;  power  to  adopt 
good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently ;  power  to 
govern  ourselves  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to  gain 
and  to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument; 
education  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created, 
not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be 
active  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Accordingly  education 
should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and  to  teach 
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the  processes  of  investigation.  A  soand  logic,  by  which  we 
mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  rea« 
soning  and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in 
the  sources  of  false  judgments,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good 
education.  And  yet  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right 
use  of  the  intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training,  either 
by  rich  or  poor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers — the  discoverers  of 
truth — ^the  interpreters  of  nature — the  framers  of  science. 
They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should  be 
taught  to  observe  and  study  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to 
trace  the  connection  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular  facts 
to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these  in  explaining 
new  phenomena.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual 
education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  all 
human  beings ;  and  with  this  moral  education  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  In  proporlion  as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well — how  to  turn  it  to  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  should  study  the  world  as  God's 
world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting 
connections  with  his  fellow  creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity 
should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teach- 
ing geography  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants, 
advantages  and  striking  peculiarities  of  different  nations,  and 
the  relation  of  climates,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  char- 
acters and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  man  wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be 
constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral  juxlgment  of  the  young, 
to  call  forth  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhorrence  that  selfish  am- 
bition, that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  ex- 
citement of  just  moral  feeling  be  proposed  in  every  study, 
the  science  of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every 
child's  instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  partic- 
ularly insisted  on  by  the  government  Every  school  estab- 
lished by  law  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach  the  duties 
of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free  in- 
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stitntions,  and  to  train  the  yonng  to  an  enlightened  patriot- 
ism.— Dr.  Channinff. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render  the 
mind  the  fittest  possible  instrament  for  discovering,  applying, 
or  obeying  the  laws  under  which  Gk>d  has  placed  the  uni- 
verse.—  Waif  land. 

We  regard  education  as  the  formation  of  the  character; 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral ;  as  the  process  by  which  our 
faculties  are  developed,  cultivated  and  directed,  and  by  which 
we  are  prepared  for  our  station  and  employment,  for  useful- 
ness and  happiness,  for  time  and  eternity. 

W.  a   Woodbridge. 

All  intelligent  thinkers  upon  the  subject  now  utterly  dis- 
card and  repudiate  the  idea  that  reading  and  writing,  with 
a  knowledge  of  accounts,  constitute  education.  The  lowest 
claim  which  any  intelligent  man  now  prefers  in  its  behalf  is, 
that  its  domain  extends  over  the  three-fold  nature  of  man ; 
over  his  body,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent 
observance  of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  health,  impart 
strength,  and  prolong  life;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating 
the  mind,  replenishing  it  with  knowledge,  and  cultivating 
all  those  tastes  which  are  allied  to  virtue ;  and  over  his  moral 
and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  dethroning  selfishness,  en- 
throning conscience,  leading  the  affections  outwardly  in  good 
will  towards  man,  and  upward  in  gratitude  and  reverence 
to  God. 

Far  above  and  beyond  all  special  qualifications  for  special 
pursuits,  is*  the  importance  of  forming  to  usefulness  and 
honor  the  capacities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind.  The 
endowments  that  belong  to  all  are  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  the  peculiarities  of  any.  The  practical  farmer,  the  in- 
genious mechanic,  the  talented  artist,  the  upright  legislator 
or  judge,  the  accomplished  teacher,  are  only  modifications 
or  varieties  of  the  original  tnan.  The  man  is  the  trunk ;  oc- 
cupations and  professions  are  only  different  qualities  of  the 
fruit  it  yields.  The  development  of  the  common  nature; 
the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  intelligence,  uprightness,  be- 
nevolence, truth  that  belong  to  all ;  these  are  the  principal, 
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the  aim,  the  end — ^wbile  special  preparations  for  the  field  or 
the  shop,  for  the  forum  or  the  desk,  for  the  land  or  the  sea, 
are  bat  incidents. 

The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  oars,  in  a  world  like 
ours,  are:  a  Body,  grown  from  itt»  elemental  beginning,  in 
health  ;  compacted  with  strength  and  vital  with  activity  in 
every  part ;  impassive  to  heat  and  cold  and  victorious  over 
the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  zones ;  not  crippled  by  disease 
nor  stricken  down  by  early  death  ;  not  shrinking  from  brav. 
est  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize 
than  for  the  joy  of  the  race ;  and  rejuvenant  amid  the  frosts 
of  age.  A  Mind,  as  strong  for  the  immortal  as  is  the  body 
for  the  niortai,  alike  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed 
by  the  errors  of  the  past;  through  intelligence  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it  directs  the  limbs 
of  its  own  body  through  the  nerves  of  motion,  thus  making 
alliance  with  the  exhaustless  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength, 
and  clothing  itself  with  her  endless  charms  for  its  beauty, 
and  wherever  it  goes,  carrying  a  sun  in  its  hand  with  which 
to  explore  the  realms  of  nature,  and  reveal  her  yet  hidden 
truths.  And  then  a  Moral  Nature,  presiding  like  a  divinity 
over  the  whole,  banishing  sorrow  and  pain,  gathering  in 
earthly  joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  transfigured  and  rapt 
by  the  sovereign  and  sublime  aspiration  to  know  and  do 
THB  WILL  op  God. — Horace  Mann. 


OFFICIAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Duties  of  District  Committeks.  The  school  laws  re- 
quire that  ^  the  committee  of  every  district  shall,  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  September,  make  a  written  report  to  the 
School  Visitors  of  the  town/'  The  blank  forms  for  the  facts 
required  in  this  report  were  sent  to  the  acting  school  visitors 
for  distribution  last  winter.  No  district  is  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  the  public  money  unless  this  report  is  duly  made. 
If  the  district  committee,  after  proper  notice' from  the  school 
visitors',  fail  to  make  this  report,  the  fact  should  be  mentioned 
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by  the  school  visitors  in  their  report  to  the  Saperiatendent, 
and  also  in  their  February  certificates  to  the  Comptroller. 

Duties  of  School  Visitors.  The  acting  School  Vis- 
itors are  required  by  law,  *<  to  make  a  full  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  and  of  all 
the  important  facts  concerning  the  same,  to  the  Superintend- 
ent  of  common  schools,  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, annually,  and  to  answer  in  writing,  all  inquiries  that 
may  be  propounded  to  them  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
by  the  Superintendent."  They  are  also  required  to  prepare 
an  abstract  of  such  report  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  town. 

In  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  state  these  annual  reports 
are  carefully  prepared  by  the  School  Visitors,  *and  transmit- 
ted to  this  office  with  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  propound- 
ed in  the  circular  issued,  within  the  time  specified*  There 
are,  however,  every  year,  a  few  towns  from  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  full  and  complete  report.  The  neglect  or  omis- 
sion of  the  school  visitors  of  these  towns,  is  not  only  the 
cause  of  much  perplexity  and  additional  labor  in  this  office, 
but  also  subjects  the  towns  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  school 
money.  Providential  reasons  may  sometimes  justify  a 
delay,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances,  it  has  been  found  that 
those  towns  which  are  wanting  in  reports  at  the  proper  time 
are  those  in  which  there  is  little  public  interest  in  sdiools, 
or  those  in  which  the  schools  are  for  some  reason  deficient 
in  the  requirements  of  the  laws. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  to  the  school  laws, 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  May  session,  186<) : 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

An  Act  in  addition  to.^*  An  Act  concerning  Education." 

That  in  all  cases  where  school  districts  have  heretofore  fix- 
ed or  authorized  their  committee  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition, 
in  accordance  with  Chapter  XLIII  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1859,  but  have  neglected  to  make  out  and  deliver  the  rate 
bills  and  assessments  for  the  same  to  the  collector,  within 
the  time  limited  by  Chapter  LXII  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1840,  such  rate  bills  and  assessments   shall  not  be  invalid 
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by  reasoo  of  such  neglect^  bqt  shall  be  valid  and  collecta- 
ble, if  in  other  respects  according  to  law. 

Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  suit  now  pend- 
ing. 

Approved,  Jane  19,  1863. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  act  does  not  affect  any  cases 
under  the  present  laws,  passed  in  1862. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Towns  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  in  taking  and  for  school  uses  out  build- 
ings, and  ^  convenient  accommodations  for  schools,  as  are 
by  law  conferred  on  school  districts,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions twenty-four,  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  of  Chapter  III., 
of  an  "  An  Act  concerning  Education,"  passed  May  session, 
1856.     Approved,  June,  19, 1863. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  towns  may  take  land  for 
school  purposes,  and  when  an  agreement  can  not  be  made 
with  the  owner  in  regard  to  the  price,  the  value  may  be  as- 
sessed by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court. 

-  CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Sec.  1.  Whenever  any  school  district  shall  impose  a 
tax,  the  interest  of  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  busi- 
ness now  by  law  subject  to  taxation,  whether  carried  on  by 
corporations,  copartnerships  or  individuals,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  may  consist  of  real  estate  situated  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, shall  be  taxed  in  the  school  district  where  said  business 
is  located  or  carried  on,  whether  the  owner  or  owners  reside 
therein  or  not,  and  said  property  shall  not  be  taxed  in  any 
other  school  district. 

Sec  2.  An  act  in  addition  to,  and  in  alteration  of  ^<  An 
Act  concerning  Education,'^  approved,  July  1,  1862,  being 
Chapter  XXIIL  of  Public  Acts  passed  May  session,  1862,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  July  10, 1863. 

By  the  law  of  1862,  mercantile  business  was  also  taxed  in 
the  district  in  which  it  is  located.  The  effect  of  this  act  is 
to  leave  this  branch  under  the  general  laws. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
New  Britain,  Sept  18th,  1863. 
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MILITARY  TERMS— Continued. 

Palisades.  A  fortification  consisting  of  a  row  of  stakes  sharpen- 
ed and  set  firmly  in  the  ground. 

Parade.  The  assembling  of  troops  in  a  prescribed  manner.  When 
equipped  with  arms  it  is  called  a  dress-parade ;  when  without,  undress. 

Parallels.  The  deep  trenches  parallel  to  the  general  direction 
of  a  fort,  by  means  of  which  the  besiegers  approach  it. 

Parapet.  The  mass  of  earth  or  masonry,  elevated  so  as  to  screen 
a  place  from  a  fire  of  the  enemy.  It  is  made  so  thick  that  a  shot  can 
not  penetrate  it. 

Park.  A  number  of  cannon  arranged  in  close  order ;  also,  the 
place  where. they  are. 

p         '    >■   The  word  of  honor  given  by  a  prisoner  to  his  captor. 

Patrol.  A  small  party  under  a  non-commissioned  officer,  which 
goes  through  or  around  an  encampment  at  night,  to  keep  order. 

Picket.    A  small  outpost  guard. 

Pioneers.  Bodies  of  soldiery  provided  with  suitable  implementSi 
who  go  in  advance  to  clear  the  way. 

Platoon.  One  half  a  company.  The  two  platoons  are'called  re- 
spectively first  and  second  platoons. 

Point-blank.  Having  a  horizontal  direction ;  direct, — as,  a  poifUr 
Hank  shot 

Pontoons.  Boats,  or  inflated  india-rubber  bags,  upon  which  planks 
are  placed  to  form  a  bridge. 

Port-fire.  A  cylindncal  case  of  paper,  filled  with  a  combustible 
material,  and  used,  sometimes,  in  firing  cannon. 

Quarter-master.  The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the 
soldiers  with  quarters  and  clothing.  The  quarter-master's  department 
of  the  United  States  embraces  officers  of  all  grades,  from  the  colonel 
commanding  to  captains. 

Rally.  To  re-form  disordered  troops  ;  to  bring  skirmishers  into 
close  order  ;  to  collect  retreating  troops  for  a  new  attack. 

Rampart.  A  broad  embankment  surrounding  a  fortified  place. 
It  includes  the  parapet  and  other  raised  works. 

Rank.     The  range  of  order  or  seniority  in  commission. 

Rank  and  File.  The  corporals  and  privates  of  an  army,  or 
those  who  parade  in  the  ranks  habitually.  Lineal  rank  is  the  oider 
of  promotion  by  seniority.  Brevet  rank  is  honorary  rank  conferred 
for  meritorious  service. 

Rations.  The  daily  allowance  of  meat,  bread,  and  other  provisions 
to  a  soldier. 

Reconnoissance.  The  survey  and  examination  of  a  portion  of 
countiy,  or  any  point,  with  a  view  to  military  movements. 

Recruit.  Literally,  a  soldier  enlisted  to  take  a  vacant  place  in 
a  company ;  commonly,  any  new  soldier. 

Redan.  A  portion  of  fortification  included  in  a  single  salient 
angle. 
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Redoubt.  Any  smaD,  isolated  fort  It  ^  nsuallj  defensible  on 
all  sides. 

Begiment.  a  body  of  troops  comprisiDg  ten  companies,  and 
commanded  by  a  coloneL 

Regulations.  A  system  of  orders  and  instructions  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  management  of  the  army.  They  are  pub- 
lished together,  and  constitute  ^  The  Army  Regulations." 

Relief.  A  division  of  the  guard — usually  one-third.  These  are 
called  first,  second,  and  third  rdief.  The  sentinels  of  each  relief  are 
on  post  for  two  hours  and  off  for  four. 

Reserye.  a  select  body  of  troops  held  back  for  a  decisive  mo- 
ment. In  light  infismtry,  the  compact  nucleus  upon  which  the  skir-' 
mishers  rally. 

Retreat.  The  parade  at  sunset,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired, 
and  the  flag  taken  down  for  the  night.  To  retire  from  the  front  of 
the  enemy. 

Reveille  (revafya,)  The  early  morning  drum-beat  and  roll-call, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  morning  gun. 

Revetment.  Any  waller  strengthening  process  of  the  earthworks 
of  a  fort  Sometimes  a  work  is  revetted  with  sand-bags  or  fascines. 
Permanent  forts  are  revetted  with  masonry. 

Review.  An  inspection  of  troops  under  arms,  by  a  commander, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  discipline,  equipments,  etc. 

Ricochet  (Hkoshet  or  rihosha.)  The  rebounding  of  a  shot,  usu- 
ally propelled  by  a  small  charge,  and  with  the  gun  pointed  at  an  ele- 
vation of  less  than  ten  degrees.  By  striking  in  more  spots  than  one, 
it  does  greater  damage. 

Roll-calls.  Stated  daily  parades  of  the  company,  with  or  with- 
out arms,  for  calling  the  roU  and  seeing  that  every  man  is  in  his  place. 

Roster.  A  list  of  officers  and  men,  from  which  details  for  guard 
and  other  duties  are  made. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

Madison.  We  visited  the  schools  in  the  East  River  and  Neck 
Districts,  August  20th.  There  were  twenty  pupils  present  in  each 
school,  the  number  re^stered  being  29  in  the  first,  and  28  in  the 
second.  These  were  ordinary  district  schools,  with  children  of  differ- 
ent ages,  from  four  to  fourteen,  all  in  elementary  studies.  The  schools 
appeared  well,  the  lessons  recited  were  fair.  The  school  room  in  the 
East  River  District  was  very  neat. 

East  Haven;  Woodward  District.  We  attended  the  closing 
examination  of  this  school  with  the  acting  School  Visitor,  Mr.  Morris. 
The  classes  in  reading  appeared  well  and  were  closely  questioned  by 
the  acting  Visitor.  His  method  of  examination  W9s  excellent,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  determine  the  exact  condition  of  the  classes.    This  school 
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bas  been  fortunate  in  having  good  teachers,  bat  suffers  from  freqaent 
changes.  Mrs.  E.  Herrick,  the  last  teacher,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant in  the  First  Department  of  the  Fair  Haven  schoob. 

New  Milvord.    The  schools  of  this  place  are  gradually  improv-   • 
ing.    We  have  seldom  heard  better  school  reading  than  that  of  the 
higher  departments  of  the  Center  school,  under  Mr.  C.  A.  Todd,  or 
more  distinct  enunciation  than  that  in  the  lower  department  under 
Miss  Nettleton. 

The  school-houses  of  the  town  have  been  much  improved  and  an 
entire  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  secured. 

There  are  several  private  schools  in  the  place.  We  had  time  to 
visit  but  one,  a  young  Ladies'  school  taught  by  Miss  Spalding,  from 
New  York.  Hon.  A.  B.  Mygatt  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  school, 
furnishing  a  building  erected  for  this  express  purpose,  and  in  other 
ways  contributing  to  its  efficiency.  The  appearanee  of  the  school  was 
excellent 

Sharon.  We  met  several  friends  of  Education  in  this  place. 
There  are  a  few  good  school-houses  in  the  town.  But  there  is  much 
need  of  improvement  in  school  buildings,  and  more  than  all,  there  is 
needed  a  good  public  High  School  in  the  center  of  the  town,  with  accom- 
panying departments  of  lower  grade,  in  the  place  of  the  numerous 
small  district  schools  which  are  now  continued  chiefly  by  the  reve- 
nue from  public  funds. 

Normal  Graduates.  Of  the  members  of  the  last  graduating 
class  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Misses  Butts,  Gowles,  Miller  and 
Paddock,  are  teaching  in  New  Haven ;  Miss  Hotchkiss  at  Wolcott- 
ville,  Mr.  Johnson  at  Greenville ;  Mr.  Hotchkiss  at  Fair  Haven  and 
Mr.  Pratt  at  Belvidere  N.  J. 

WoLCOTTviLLE.  Mr  C  B.  McLcau,  late  of  Fair  Haven,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Graded  School  in  this  place,  and  has  com- 
menced his  labors  under  very  encouraging  circumstances.  The  friends 
of  popular  education  at  Wolcottville  are  determined  to  have  a  good 
school. 

WiNSTEB.  A  large  and  interesting  Institute  was  held  in  this  place 
early  in  September.  More  than  one  hundred  Teachers  were  enrolled 
as  members,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  prevailed  throughout  the 
session. 

CoKK.  State  Teachers'  AflSOCUXiOM.  The  next  annual  meeting 
of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Sockville.    The  exercises  will 
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commence  Thursday  evening,  October  29th,  and  continue  through  the 
day  following.  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  circular  but  leam  that  J. 
N.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  the  New  Britain  High  School,  and  B.  B.  Whit- 
temore,  Esq.  of  Norwich,  are  to  lecture,  and  that  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest 
to  teachers. 

The  citizens  of  Bockville  have  very  generously  proffered  free  enter* 
tainment  to  female  teachers  who  may  attend  the  meeting,  and  gentle- 
men will  be  accommodated  at  the  Bockville  House  at  reduced  rates. 
Let  us  have  a  large  meeting.    Why  not  ? 

Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  held  at  Durham,  Oct  6th,  7th,  8th 
fmd  9th  ;  ^t  Salem,  Oct.  20th  and  21st ;  at  Norwich,  Oct.  £2d  and 
2dd ;  at  Hebron,  Oct.  27th,  28th  and  29th,  and  at  Guilford,  Nov. 
8d,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

The  place  for  the  Institute  in  Fairfield  county  has  not  been  fully 
determined,  but  it  will  probably  be  at  Brookfieldy  Oct.  ISth,  14th,  15th 
and  16th.    Due  notice  will  be  given  by  circular  and  otherwise. 

Apology.  We  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  the 
present  and  preceding  number  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Until  nearly  time  to  go  to  press,  we  were  depending  upon  some  of 
our  Associate  Editors  to  furnish  copy,  but  in  each  case  they  were  pre- 
vented by  illness  or  otherwise,  from  giving  attention  to  the  matter. 
This  must  be  our  apology  for  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  present  issue. 

iS*  The  excellent  article  of  ^^  Beulah  B  "  will  appear  in  our  next. 
It  was  accidentally  overlooked  until  too  late  for  this  number. 

H^  We  would  call  special  attention  to  our.  advertising  pages. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

A  Clasb-Booe  ov  Cheuistrt,  in  which  the  latest  facts  and  Principles  of  the 
Science  are  explained  and  applied  to  the  arts  of  Lifej  and  the  phenomena  of 
Nature.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Colle^  and  Schools.  A  new  edition.  En- 
tirely re-written.  With  over  three  hundred  illustrations.  By  E.  L.  Toumans, 
M.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

We  are  mneh  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  this  volame,  and  think  it  will 
prove  a  yery  acceptable  book  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  numerous  illustrationB 
are  well  executed,  and  giye  an  attractiye  appearance  to  the  work.  We  commend 
it  to  teachers. 
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A  PRACTICAL  AND  USEFUL  BOOK. 


NOW  READY, 

MODEL  LESSONS   ON   OBJECTS. 

BY 

E.  A.  SHELDON, 

BUPEBINTBKDENT  OV  PTTBLIO  SCHOOLS,  OBWEOO,  K.  T.     AUTHOR  OF  ''MAKUAL 
OF  BLSMENTART  IKSTBUCTION,"  ETC 

PRICIC,  $i.c»o. 

The  design  of  this  woik  is  to  furnish  a  complete  reference-book  for  Teachers 
in  giying  "  Object  Lessons."*  It  contains  a  number  of  detailed  Lessons  in  each 
grade,^  together  with  a  large  list  of  Objects,  with  the  names  of  sncli  qaalities  as 
are  suitable  to  be  developed  in  each  Lesson,  and  such  information  on  the  yarions 
Objects  referred  to  as  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Teacher.  It  nresents  a  complete 
gnuluated  course  of  Developing  Exercises  and  Instruction  in  Object  Lessons,  and 
IS  designed  as  a  companion  volume  to  "Elementary  Instruction,"  &c.,  &c. 

O^Now  i«ady,  3d  Edition  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  by  B.  A. 
Shbldok.    Price  $1.50. 

CHARLES  SCBIBNER, 

September— 2  ins.  124  Gbabd  SiiBBT,  New  York. 


CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 


CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompanj  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary  Schools  and 
Classes.     Price  lorty  cents. 

This  is  a  sensible  book,  and  presents  some  important  features  in  striking  con- 
trast with  other  Primary  Geographies. 

Its  Defixitions  are  illustrated  on  the  true  method  of  "object  teaching/' — 
first  showing  and  describing  the  object,  then  giving  the  name. 

The  Map  Geography,  of  which  there  is  a  most  judicious  selection,  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  recited  and  illustrated  from  the  Outline  Maps. 

The  Descriptive  Parts  are  brief,  but  interesting,  and  the  selection  of  mat- 
ter throughout  is  such  as  young  pupils  may  easily  comprehend  and  study  with 
profit 

CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Intermediate  Schools 
and  Classes.    Price  sixty  cents. 
This  book  contains : 

1st.  iNTRODUgTORY  LeSSON. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

Sd.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  striking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  pupils. 

5th.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  division, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outline  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  higher  geography, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 

This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.  It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outline  cf  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  mapping  plates, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.     Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S   OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Revised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Gamp,  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Price, 
$15.00  per  set. 

Camp's  Geographies  have  a  unity  of  plan,  and  a  conciseness  and  perspicuity 
of  style,  rarely  found  in  a  series  of  school-books;  while  the  use  of  the  Outline 
Maps,  combined  with  lessons  from  the  Geographies,  is  systematized,  simplified, 
and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

With  this  Series,  a  thorough  course  of  Geography  may  be  obtained  more  easily, 
and  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually  given  to  the  study. 

Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

O,  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
Hartford,  CJonw. 


Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers, 

Have  alrcad}'  been  larjrely  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Connecticut.  From  nu- 
merous testimonials  in  their  favor,  received  from  this  State,  we  select  the  following: 

These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which 
have  before  been  raised  to  "  Scientific  Readers,"  and  to  combine,  in  a  happv  manner, 
all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  Principles  of 
Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science. — Hon.  David  N.  Camu, 
Superintendent  oj^ Public  Instruction. 

Willson's  Readers  seem  to  me  to  bo  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  than  any 
other  series  which  I  have  seen.  They  not  only  present  charming  pictures  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  mind  also,  and  such  as  areeasily  uiulerstood.  The  result  will  be  that  chil- 
dren, understanding  what  they  read,  will  read  easily  and  naturally:  and  as  the  read- 
ing lessons  are  highly  interesting,  they  can  not  fail  to  be  instructive. — B.  F.  Parsons, 
Principal  of  Bacon  Academy^  Colchesttr, 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  Willson's  Readers,  which  we  are  now  nsing- 
Parents  and  children  are  delighted  with  them,  and  already  an  interest  is  awakened 
in  Botany  and  Zoologv  that  will  lead  to  increased  attention  to  those  studies. — W.  A. 
Mag  ILL,  PHncipal  of  Academy,  Wether&fitld. 

I  regard  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  as  much  superior  to  any  others  in  use  as  San- 
ders' was  to  ihe  old  English  Reader.— H.  W.  Siglar,  Principal  of  lutslon  Academy. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  town  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  having 
examined  Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers,  and  duly  considered  their 
superiority  as  reading-books,  do  hereby  recommend  them  and  adopt  them,  to  be 
introduced  into  all  the  Common  Schools  in  said  town  of  New  Milford,  as  soon  as 
possible." 

At  n  m'^eting  of  the  Board  of  EducaMon  of  the  town  of  Warren,  held  March  11th, 
18G2,  it  wa-  v<.'(m1,  unanimously,  that  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  be  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  this  town,  to  bo  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  first  four  numbers  of  Willson's  Readers  have  been  in  use  in  my  school  nearly 
six  months,  and  during  that  period  our  high  estimation  of  them  hius'been  sustained 
and  strengthened.  I  prefer  them  to  any  other  series  of  School  Readei-s  that  I  have 
seen. —  A.  S.  Wilson,  Principal  of  East  Bridtjcpoj't  Public  School. 

I  have  introduced  Wilson's  Series  of  Readers  into  all  the  departments  of  my  school, 
and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  as  worthy  of  immediate  mtroduction  into  everv 
school  and  family  in  the  land.— Samuel  C*  Joiiasoa,  Principal  Golden  HiU  Public 
School,  BridijeporL 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  has  satisfied  me  that  there 
is  no  series  extant  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  interest,  and  arouse  thought,  as 
Willson's.  I  have  no  doubt  many  a  future  Silliman  -will  yet  rise  up  to  bless  the 
jiuthor  of  these  books.— A.  Norton  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Schools^  Waier- 
bwy.    (The  series  is  fully  introduced  here.) 

We  are  now  using  Willson's  Readers  in  both  departments  of  our  school,  and  unhes- 
itatingly we  pronounce  them  the  best  we  have  ever  become  acquainted  with. — H.  F. 
Bassett,  and  Carrie  V.  Moss,  Pnndpah  of  Select  S.hool,  Waterbury. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  who  are  nut  in  possession  of  Willson*s 
Series  of  Readers,  can  ever  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  author 
for  his  invaluable  contribution  to* the  cause  of  sound  education  in  our  land.  These 
Readers  must,  in  my  judgment,  supercede  all  others. — Rev.  James  Ricuards,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Dwiyht  Institute^  Litchfield. 

I  am  prepared  to  say.  after  using  Willson's  Fifth  Reader  for  some  time,  that  it  ear- 
actly  meets  our  wants.  *  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Header  before  the  public. — W.  R.  Walk- 
ley,  Principal  of  Lewis  Academy,  Siouthington, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  town  of  Torrington,  held  April 
18th,  1863,  voted,  unanimously,  that  Willson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers 
be  introduced  into  our  Public  Schools,  and  be  made  the  text-books  for  reading 
classes. — L.  VVetmore,  Chair mati^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  deep  interest  which  has*  been  so  extensively  manifest- 
ed by  teachers  in  meetings  for  professional  improvement, 
within  the  last  few  years,  atigurs  well  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. A  score  of  years  ago,  the  number  of  organizations, 
whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  schools,  was  very  small, 
and  the  attendance  upon  their  meetings  very  limited.  A  few 
earnest  and  devoted  teachers  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts 
to  awaken  a  more  general  professional  feeling,-^but  they 
Were  often  compelled  to  labor  under  the  most  disheartening 
circumstances,  but  few,  comparatively,  seconding  their  ef- 
forts. For  many  years  it  was  an  up  hill  work,  and  men  of 
less  zeal  would  have  faltered  and  given  up  in  despair.  But 
the  cause  of  truth  and  right  is  ever  onward,  and  though  dis- 
couragements and  obstacles  at  times  almost  <<  hedge  up" 
^he  way,  as  a-  whole  progress  will  be  sure.  They  who  per- 
severe in  any  good  work  will  find  their  reward.  The  early 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  may  feel  well 
rewarded  for  all  their  labors  and  discouragements,  in  wit- 
'  nessing  the  advancement  that  has  been  made. 
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Daring  the  month  of  Angast,  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  associations  held  their  annual  meetings,  and 
an  unusual  interest  was  manifested,  both  in  the  character  of 
the  exercises,  and  in  the  number  of  those  in  attendance.  The 
National  Association  met  at  Chicago,  III.,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  hundreds  of  teachers  returned  from  these  meetings 
with  wiser  plans,  more  true  enthusiasm,  and  in  many  respects 
better  fitted  for  their  work.  At  these  meetings  there  were 
representatives  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  loyal  States. 
We  can  not  give  space  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  doings  at 
either  of  them,  but  feel  that  some  notice  is  required.  The 
^<  National  Teachers'  Association,"  of  which  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick  was  President,  met  at  Chicago,  and  was  welcomed 
in  a  very  appropriate  speech  by  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  city 
Supt.  of  Schools.  The  annual  address  was  given  by  Mr* 
Philbrick,  and  was  well  received  by  a  very  large  audience. 
The  other  lecturers  during  the  session  were, — 

T.  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ;  Prof.  E.  A.  Grant,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  Supt.  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Michigan  ;  S.  W.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  Z.  Rich- 
ards, Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  exercises  were  of  a 
highly  interesting  nature,  and  the  meeting  was  pronounced 
the  best  of  the  series  held  by  the  Association. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
Concord,  was  very  large  and  harmonious.  An  excellent 
spirit  prevailed  throughout,  and  the  several  lectures  were 
listened  to  with  marked  interest.  The  Institute  was  cordial- 
ly welcomed  to  New  Hampshire  by  Gov.  Gilmore,  to  whom 
Prest.  Stone  made  an  appropriate  response.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  lectures  were  able  we  can  not  but  feel  that  there  is 
just  ground  for  the  criticism  in  the  following  item  from  our 
.friend  Briggs,  local  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher: 

"The  proceedings  were  entirely  harmonious  and  unusually 
profitable.  Every  speaker  was  promptly  on  hand,  and  no 
exercise  failed  from  any  cause.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
and  practical  exercise  of  the  session,  was  the  *talk'  of  Frot 
Mark  Bailey  on  Elocution  and  the  Teaching  of  Reading. 
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Holding  a  crowded  house  till  half-past  twelve,  he  might  have 
gone  on  till  two  without  having  a  person  leave.  The  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  a  teacher,  talk- 
ing of  something  which  all  teachers  are  eager  to  learn.  This 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  why,  with  so  many  men  at  hand  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  service,  was  it  necessary  that  four 
of  the  six  lectures  should  be  delivered  by  clergymen,  only 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have  any  special  interest  incur 
profession?  When  was  ever  a  teacher  invited  to  lecture  > 
before  a  convention  of  clergymen?  or,  if  such  a  thing.should 
possibly  happen,  to  what  extent  would  his  views  bejeceived 
as  orthodox?  We  do  lasting  injury  to  ourselves  and  the 
profession  by  thus  doing;  for  the  impression  at  once  receiv- 
ed is  that  we  have  among  us  no  men  capable  of  filling  these 
appointments." 

We  believe  the  above  may  be  said  without  the  least  dis- 
paragement to  the  members  of  other  professions.  We  are, 
indeed,  greatly  indebted  to  many  of  them  for  their  coopera 
tion  in  many  ways.  Members  of  the  clerical  profession, 
particularly,  have  ever  been  ready  to  aid  in  the  teacher's 
work  and  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  educa- 
tion for  the  interest  they  have  so  uniformly  manifested.  But 
the  point  is,  that  the  true  elevation  of  any  profession  de- 
mands that  its  members  shall  be  most  active  in  carrying  for- 
ward its  peculiar  work, — and  while  at  our  educational  meet- 
ings we  should  always  welcome  clergymen  and  others,  we 
have  no  right  to  tax  them  to  do  the  work  which  the  best 
good  of  our  profession  requires  that  teachers  should  do  for 
themselves.  It  may  be  well  always  to  have  some  from  other 
professions,— but  not  the  majority.  And  yet,  it  must  be 
said,  that  those  who  have  such  meetings  in  charge,  are  often 
obliged  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  to  go  outside 
of  the  profession  to  secure  the  needed  lectures.  We  hope 
that  hereafter  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  enough  of  talent, 
interest  and  energy  in  the  profession  to  meet  all  proper  de- 
mands. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  two  Associations  for 
the  year  ensuing : 
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National  Teachers'  Association. 

President— Vf.  H.  Wells,  Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents — Richard  Edwards,  Bloomingtoo,  HI. ; 
Wm.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Q.  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  J.  L.  Packard,  Madison,  Wis. ;  D.  Franklin  WeIlS| 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  A.  J.  RikoflT,  Cincinatti,  Ohio;  James  G. 
Elliott,  Faison's,  N.  C.j  O.  C.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
C.  S.  Pennell,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  G.  W.  Hoss,  IndianapoliSi 
Ind.;  J.  W.  Bulkiey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  E.  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Ct 

Secretarjf — David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Treasurer — Z.  Richards,  /Washington,  D.  C. 

American   Institute  of  Instruction. 

President — Charles  Northend,  New  Britain,  Conn* 

Vice-Presidenis — Samuel  Pettes,  Roxbury;  Barnas  Sears, 
Providence  ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston ;  Benjamin  Greenlea^ 
Bradford;  William  Russell,  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Henry  Barn- 
ard, Hartford ;  Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn ;  Sam'l  S.  Greene, 
Providence;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield;  George  B.  Emerson, 
Boston;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark;  Zaimon  Richards,  Wash- 
ington; JohnW.  Bulkiey,  Brooklyn;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Bos- 
ton ;  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain  ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  Bos- 
on; Joshua  Bates,  Boston;  Alpheus  Crosby,  Salem;  B.  G. 
Northrop,  Framingham;  George  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven; 
Henry  E.  Sawyer,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham, 
Me. ;  E.  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Jama- 
ica Plains,  Mass.,  A.  P.  Stone,  Plymouth;  B.  W.  Putnam, 
Boston ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn ;  Joseph  White,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.;  S.  A.  Briggs,  Chicago;  J.  M.  Gregory, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  A.  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford ;  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  Merrick  Lyon,  Providence. 

Recording  Secretary — Samuel  W.  Mason,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  D.  Adams,  Newton,  Mass.,; 
Granville  B.  Putnam,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Treasurer — William  D.  Ticknor,  Boston. 

Curators — Nathan  Metcalf,  Boston ;  Samuel  Swan,  Bos- 
ton ;  J.  E.  Horr,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Censors — William-  T.  Adams,  Boston;  James  A.  Page, 
Boston  ;  C.  Goodwin  Claric,  Boston. 

Counselors — Charles  Hutchins,  Boston ;  J.  W.  Allen,  Nor- 
wich, Conn. ;  Moses  T.  Brown,  Toledo ;  William  E.  Shel- 
don, West  Newton,  Mass.;  A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.;  W.  A.  Mowry,  Providence;  N.  A  Calkins,  New  York 
City  ;  J.  W.  Webster,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Mark  Bailey,  New 
Haven  ;  D.  W.  Jones,  Roxbury ;  J.  N.  Bartlett,  New  Britaini 
Conn. 


For  th«  Gommoa  Sohool  JonnuU. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

On  the  5th  day  of  August  last,  commenced  the  fifth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  in  Chi- 
cago ;  the  largest  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try. Nearly  all  of  the  loyal  states  were  represented,  and 
some  of  those  which  had  been  reckoned  among  the  ^i^loyal. 

From  New  England  there  was  a  large  delegation,  and 
also  many  from  New  York.  For  several  days  prior  to 
the  meeting,  large  parties  on  their  way  to  the  Convention^ 
filled  the  trains  and  steamers.  On  the  first  of  August,  a 
large  company,  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway^  arrived  at 
Port  Sarnia  on  Lake  Huron.  Here  the  party  embarked  on 
board  the  steamer  Antelope^  for  a  trip  up  the  Lakes  to  Chi- 
cago. The  boat  was  filled  with  passengers  altogether  beyond 
the  means  of  accommodation.  Fortunate  was  the  man  who 
could  find  state-room  or  berth ;  (these  were  very  properly 
reserved  for  ladies.)  Nay,  if  he  found  even  a  blanket,  and  a 
space  five  feet  by  one  and  a  half,  on  the  cabin  floor,  or  on 
deck  on  which  to  stretch  himself,  he  was  quite  happy.  And 
he  who  had  a  seat  at  the  second  or  third  table,  (the  first  was 
occupied  by  ladies,  except  when  gentlemen  crowded  them 
out!)  was  all  smiles,  while  with  one  eye  he  looked  facetious- 
ly "o»5r  the  left^^  at  his  less  fortunate  neighbor,  who  with, 
elongated  face  and  gnawing  stomach,  waited  for  the  fourth  I 
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But  the  company,  wasy  in  general,  fall  of  good  cheer,  passing 
the  time  in  song,  speech  and  story.  Those  who  bad  not  ac- 
commodation for  sleeping,  did  all  in  their  power,  very  disinter- 
estedly, through  the  night  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
would  have  slept  but  for  their  merry  neighbors. 

On  the  second  day  out  a  storm  arose,  and  for  a  few  hours 
"  the  waves  lifted  up  their  heads ; "  and  then  it  was  amusing  to 
see  men  and  women  haste  to  lay  theirs  down  !  A  time  of 
reckoning  had  come,  and  many  with  pale  faces  deprecated  the 
casting  up;  but  the  Fates  were  inexorable.  However,  after 
the  loss  of  a  meal^  there  was  an  amnesty;  a  settlement  was 
made,  and  all  went  on  again  as  cheerily  as  the  marriage 
bell. 

On  Monday,  August  3d,  having  passed  through  the  Strait 
of  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Michigan,  we  arrived  at  the  North 
Manitou  Island,  where  the  steamer  was  to  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  «*  wooding."  As  this  would  occupy  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  good  Captain  of  the  Antelope  gave  a  furlough  to 
all  who  would  go  on  shore,  that  they  might  enjoy  themselves 
in  picking  raspberries,  which  were  to  be  found  in  abundance 
near  the  landiDg.  On  the  way  to  the  field  we  entered  a 
meadow,  and  were  attracted  to  a  small  building  that  appear- 
ed to  be  occupied.  On  arriving  at  the  same,  it  was  found 
to  be  filled  with  children,  having  a  teacher  at  their  head. 
This  school-house  is  about  twelve  feet  by  eighteen,  of  the 
most  simple  character — a  mere  shanty,  and  yet  it  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  with  comparatively  little 
discomfort.  Being  used  only  in  the  summer,  it  is  warm 
enough ;  and  its  open  joints  aiibrd  a  free  circulation  of  air ; 
of  course  there  is  good  ventilation.  The  Island  is  sparsely 
peopled,  and  almost  as  many  nationalities  are  represented  as 
there  are  families.  The  distance,  cold  and  storms  of  win- 
ter, render  it  impracticable  for  children  to  attend  school  ex- 
cept in  the  warm  season.  The  interior  of  the  house,  its  fur- 
niture, &c.,  were  of  a  piece  with  its  exterior.  Twenty-three 
young  children,  male  and  female,  constitute  the  school.  Of 
these,  seventeen  were  present  engaged  in  learning  the  simple 
elements  of  an  education  and  receiving  instruction. 
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At  their  head  is  a  young  lady,  who  impressed  all  with  her 

remarkable  self-possession,  dignified  and  courteous  carriage, 
and  gentle  and  modest  deportment.  This  lady  being  on  a 
visit  to  the  Island,  some  four  years  ago,  and  finding  the 
children  without  the  means  of  instruction,  collected  them  to- 
gether in  the  building  spoken  of  above,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Great  Teacher  became  their  instructor.  At  first  her 
labors  were  gratuitously  given  ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  she 
has  received  a  small  compensation  for  services  rendered. 

On  our  return  to  the  steamer  it  was  found  that  all  had 
been  delighted  with  the  visit  to  the  school;  and  the  idea  of 
making  a  substantial  expression  in  honor  of  the  lady,  and  of 
sympathy  with  her  in  the  noble  work  of  her  hands,  met  with 
cordial  approbation.  A  meeting  of  the  passengers  was  cal- 
led, J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  A.  C.  Bobbins,  Providence,  R.  I.,  appointed  Secretary. 
The  chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  related 
what  had  been  learned  concerning  the  school  and  its  teacher, 
and  then  suggested  that  a  subscription  be  circulated  at  once, 
and  funds  collected  for  the  purchase  of  an  American  Gold 
Watch,  to  be  presented  to  the  lady,  in  honor  of  her  self-deny- 
ing labors,  and  as  expression  of  our  sympathy  with  her  in  the 
cause  of  Popular  Instruction.  Accordingly  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  and  the  purchase  and 
presentation  of  the  watch,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulk- 
ley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  E. 
F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Mrs.  T.  D.  Adams,  Newton, 
Mass. ;  and  Miss  R.  Howard,  Boston,  Mass.  The  commit- 
tee were  directed  to  publish  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  to« 
gether  with  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  presenta- 
tion. 

A  beautiful,  eighteen-  carat,  Walthamy  American  Gold 
Watch,  (hunting  case,)  price  $85,  was  bought  in  Chicago 
with  the  money  raised,  (a  little  less  than  $70.)  The  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  purchased  it,  generously  gave  it  to  us  at 
the  manufacturer's  price;  he  also  donated  a  gold  key.  We 
regret  that  we  have  lost  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  or  we 
should  be  pleased  to  make  honorable  mention  of  him. 
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The  name  of  the  lady,  Angelica  M.  Buses  waB  beantifally 
engraved  upon  the  watch. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  the  chairman  of  the  comaiittee,  being  nnable 
to  accompany  the  party  on  the  return  trip,  prepared  a  letter 
of  presentation,  which,  with  the  watch,  was  confided  to  one 
of  his  associates,  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  City  Superintendent, 
New  Bedford,  Mr.  P.  with  the  party  called  upon  Miss  B., 
and  after  a  very  appropriate  speech,  read  the  letter,  and 
placed  the  watch  in  the  hands  of  the  lady.  In  few  words 
and  with  deep  emotion  she  thanked  him  with  all  her  heart 
for  the  beautiful  souvenir.  On  this  occasion  as  on  the  first, 
she  won  all  hearts  by  her  modest,  courteous  and  lady-like 
bearing. 


Letter  of  Presentation. 

Chicago,  August  13, 1863. 
Miss  Angelica  M.  Buss  : 

Respected  Lady ; 

On  the  3d  inst,  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
on  their  way  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  recently  held  in  this  city,  touched  at  the 
North  Manitou  Island. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  party,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
some  to  make  your  acquaintance  and  learn  of  your  work  of 
faith  and  labor  of  love  among  the  children  of  the  island. 

What  we  saw  and  heard,  deeply  impressed  us  with  respect 
and  love  for  the  character  of  one  who,  under  great  embar- 
rassment and  self-sacritioe,  had  isolated  herself  from  loved 
friends  and  associations,  and  devoted  the  best  powers  of  her 
mind  to  the  instruction,  mental  culture  and  educational 
training  of  the  young. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  honor  you  for  your  devotion  to  a 
noble  work,  and  to  show  our  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  the  party,  with  great  cheerfulness  and  unanimity, 
raised  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  an  American 
Gold  Watch,  to  present  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  re- 
gard and  respect  they  have  for  you  and  the  cause  in  which 
you  are  successfully  laboring. 
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Be  pleased  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  with 
assarance  of  sympathy,  love  and  prayer,  for  yoa  and  your 
pupils. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  most  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  BULKLET, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Reply  to  the  Letter. 

North  Manitou  Island,  Aug.  25, 1863. 
Mr.  J.  W.  BuLKLEY : 

Kind  Sir: — I  was  very  much  suprised  on  the  15th 
inst.,  by  receiving  from  you  a  letter  expressing  kind  feelings 
toward  me ;  also  a  more  substantial  token  of  esteem — a  Gold 
Watch — the  gift  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
visited  my  school. 

The  magnitude  of  the  gift  and  the  kind  expressions  con- 
tained in  your  communication,  have  almost  made  me  dumb 
until  the  present  moment;  but  I  must  try  and  make  some 
acknowledgment  for  your  kindness.  And  first,  permit  me 
to  say,  you  greatly  over  estimate  my  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is 
indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  instruct  the  young,  to  see 
them  improve,  mentally,  morally  and  physically;  and  what 

fives  me  so  much  satisfaction  can  not  be  considered  a  great 
ardship.  However,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your 
gift,  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  your  interest  in  popular  instruc- 
tion and  education,  the  means  by  which  our  liberties  must  be 
perpetuated.  I  shall  ever  keep  it  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at 
il  shall  think  of  the  donors,  the  occasion  of  the  gift,  and  the 
sympathy  and  generous  feelings  which  prompted  you  and 
your  associates  to  such  liberality. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  I  can  still  have  your  sympathy 
and  advice ;  and  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  from  time  to 
time,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  a  subject 
in  which  we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Angelica  M.  Buss. 

We  have  thus  fulfilled  the  duties  devolved  upon  us  by  the 
meeting,  in  the  purchase  and  presentation  of  the  watch,  and 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  and  correspondence. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  Chairman. 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  17, 1863. 
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A  SHORT  STORr  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  a  balmy  autumnal  evening,  when  the  harvest  moon  was 
shedding  her  mellowing  influence,  Neighbor  Jones,  in  a  cer- 
tain New  England  town,  had  a  husking  frolic.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  Neighbor  Smith  and  others,  wefe  there,  of  course. 
Having  stripped  a  goodly  pile  of  yellow  ears,  the  young  folks 
went  into  the  house,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  frolics  and 
sports  characteristic  of  youth,  and  of  such  occasions.  Now 
Neighbor  Jones  belonged  to  the  Franklin  School,-  and,  like 
its  great  founder,  believed  that  the  way  to  become  "  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise,"  is  to  go  "  early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise ;"  and  although  he  was  willing,  on  this  special  occasioni 
to  indulge  his  young  friends  in  hours  somewhat  later  than 
was  his  custom,  nevertheless,  he  set  them  his  usual  good 
example,  by  taking  early  leave  of  them  and  starting  for  bed. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  not  unwilling,  of  course,  to  be  left 
to  themselves ;  but  were  not  a  little  surprized,  a  moment 
afterwards,  upon  hearing  the  door  open  just  far  enough  for 
neighbor  Jones  to  show  his  face,  and  to  be  heard  to  say : 
. "  Now,  young  folks,  when  you  get  through  with  your  plays, 
go  home  orderly  and  peaceably,  and  make  no  noise  that  will 
disturb  the  neighbors :  and  boys,  do  n't  put  Neighbor  Brown's 
hay-carton  the  top  of  his  corn-barn ;  for  it  will  make  him  very 
mad,  and  may  break  his  cart." 

Here  was  a  puzzle  for  the  boys.  Half  doubting  the  testi- 
mony of  their  ears,  they  greatly  wondered  how  the  ingenuity 
of  roan,  and  especially  of  neighbor  Jones,  could  ever  have 
devised  such  an  unheard  of  feat ;  and  their  wonder  ceased 
only  when  they  became  intensely  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  such  a  thing  could  possibly  be  done. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  young  heads  are  put  together, 
their  discussion  ended  by  a  practical  test.  Having  taken  the 
cart  to  pieces,  they  succeeded,  by  dint  of  much  lifting  and 
by  the  aid  of  ropes  and  ladders,  in  hoisting  it  up  by  piece- 
meal upon  the  roof,  where  it  was  put  together  and  placed 
astride  of  the  ridge-pole  of  the  corn-barn. 

Now,  Neighbor  Brown,  the  owner  of  the  cart  and  cornbam. 
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allhoagh  geographically  one  of  the  nearest  neighbors,  was 
socially  farthest  off  from  the  neighborhood  of  any  man  in 
town,  and  was,  withal,  a  very  uncomfortable  person  to  deal 
with.  He  had,  among  others,  this  one  bad  trait, — he  was 
very  unpopular  with  all  the  boys.  How  this  neighbor  Brown 
rubbed  his  eyes  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was  rising 
over  the  cornbarn,  and  refused  for  a  while  to  believe  those 
eyes;  how  he  violated  the  third  commandment;  and  how 
there  followed  neighborhood  quarrels,  personal  bickerings, 
and  vexatious  lawsuits,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whenever  Neighbour  Brown 
hinted,  or  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  boys  of  Jones, 
Smith,  and  others,  were  at  the  bottom  of  that  mischief,  said 
boys  invariably  declared  upon  their  sacred  word  and  honor, 
that  the  last  thing  Neighbour  Jones  said  to  them  before  go- 
ing to  bed  was,  to  warn  them  not  to  put  Brown's  cart  on  the 
corn-barn ! 

Reader,  have  you  never  seen  teachers  troubled  and  vexed 
with  pupils  whose  mischief  knew  no  bounds,  and  who  were 
largely  indebted  for  their  first  hints  to  such  a  course  to  the 
suggestive  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  himself?  Many  a  pupil 
when  called  to  account  for  evil-doing,  and  when  asked,  as 
is  often  the  case,  "  How  came  you  to  do  that  ?  "  might  truth- 
fully answer,  «*I  received  my  first  hint  towards  it  from  you, 
sir!" 

Such  an  exhibition  of  a  teacher,  tempting  and  provoking 
his  pupils  to  departure  from  duty,  and  then  calling  them  to 
account  and  punishing  them  for  the  same,  seems  to  us  very 
much  like  the  man  in  the  managerie,  who  goes  about  with 
bis  whip  and  pole,  stirring  up,  irritating,  and  maddening  the 
animals,  that  he  may  show  the  spectators  his  wonderful 
power  over  them,  by  dealing  them  blows  and  knocking  them 
into  the  bottom  of  their  cages. 

MORAL. 

Fellow- Teacher,  lead  not  your  pupil  into  temptation. 

Mass.  Tectcher. 
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For  the  Common  School  JournftL 
SYMPATHY  IN  SCHOOL. 

In  all  the  "intercourse  of  men  with  brethren,"  there  muBt 
be  heart-communion,  or  there  can  be  no  real  sympathy,  or 
love,  and  consequently  no  power  for  good.  We  have  as  much 
kindred  feeling  for  strangers  in  person,  as  for  those  with 
whom  we  may  have  associated,  but  whose  feelings  we  can 
not  penetrate,  the  undercurrents  of  whose  natures  we  have 
never  reached.  If  there  is  no  point  of  common  int^est,  after 
years  of  acquaintance,  we  are  still  itrangers  in  the  coldest 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  hearts  of  some,  or  stir 
one  emotion  belonging  to  the  better  self;  but  it  can  be  ac- 
complished. As  an  instance,  we  give  the  experience  of  a 
friend : 

^  In  traveling  by  stage,  as  I  often  do,  between  H.  and 
this  place,  many  times,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  chance  to 
gratify  the  social  feelings,  I  have  been  obliged  to  chat  with 
the  driver,  a  lively  little  ^  French  habitant,'  who  for  the  want 
of  a  better  friend,  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  being  in 
league  with  whisky.  For  a  long  time  all  my  attempts  to 
touch  the  man's  better  nature,  proved  of  no  use,  so  deep  waa 
it  hidden  under  the  selfish  cares  of  the  world,  and  habits  of 
life  to  which  he  had  for  so  long  time  been  addicted.  At 
last  I  hit  upon  a  noble  feeling  which  was  not  yet  entirely 
smothered  out  even  in  this  man's  much  abused  nature.  I 
would  call  his  attention  to  every  object  of  interest  along  the 
road,  until  his  better  nature  for  a  time  so  entirely  gained 
the  ascendency,  that  he  appeared  like  a  new  man,  and  would 
notice  with  the  greatest  apparent  interest,  every  squirrel,  bird, 
and  other  interesting  things,  among  the  very  many  which 
nature  is  continually  presenting  to  our  view,  everywhere* 
Although  the  trial  cost  much'  perseverance,  it  at  last  resulted 
favorably,  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction." 

Thus  was  a  sympathy  awakened,  and  a  power  gained, 
which  promises  to  be  salutary. 

The  true  teacher  must  have  away  of  approach  to  the  heart 
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of  each  one  of  his  pupila;  this  is  attainable,  and  without  it 
there  can  be  no  permanent  success :  but  the  result  is  sure, 
for  there  is  a  way  of  access  to  every  human  sonl-r^/tDf  it^ 
and  you  shall  win  that  souL 

It  IS  not  easy  to  say  how  this  may  be  done ;  there  is  no 
prescribed  process ;  but  by  careful  watching,  the  door  is 
found,  through  which  a  happy  influence  may  be  exerted. 

The  love  of  home,  of  kindred,  or  of  country,  is  the  sympa^ 
thetic  link  between  many  hearts,  but  it  is  often  that  objects 
of  less  common  interest  form  the  center  of  the  best  feelings. 
Whatever  that  object  be,  evince  your  interest  in  it,  and 
appreciation  of  it,  and  then  lead  the  thoughts  up  to  a  higher 
one. 

One  teacher  found  that  the  key  to  the  better  feelings  of  her 
most  obstinate  scholar,  lay  in  his  love  for  a  little  yellow  dog. 
By  talking  to  him  of  that,  asking  questions  of  its  habits, 
and  patting  the  dog  kindly,  she  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
lad,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  his  cheerful  obedience,  and  ear* 
nest  co-operation  in  her  work. 

And  it  may  often  be  by  means  of  a  very  insignificant  me* 
dium,  that  yon  shall  win  the  hearts  of  these  precious  little 
ones.  Then  study  the  native  capacities  and  wants  of  those 
with  whom  you  are  dealing.  To  the  desponding  ever  speak 
cheerfully,  and  check  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  the  gay.  Above 
all,  let  none  feel  neglected^  or  have  reason  for  a  thonght  that 
they  are  less  to  you  than  other  ones.'  This  chills  a  sensitive 
spirit.  It  hardens  the  soft  heart,  quenches  the  yearning  love, 
and  <<the  frozen  breath  of  apathy,"  seals  up  the  souPs  inner 
fountains. 

^  When  God  himself  complained,  it  was  that  none  re- 
garded ; 

^  And  indifference  bowed  to  the  rebuke,  Thou  gavest  me 
no  kiss  when  I  came  in." 

Then  show  to  all  that  you  understand  and  take  an  interest 
even  in  their  most  trifling  joys  or  woes.  And  let  it  not  be 
said  that ««  Sympathy  is  lacking  from  the  guilty  such  as  we, 
even  where  angels  minister."      * 

Beitlah  B. 
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WHISPERING. 

A  ^  Teacher"  asks  ^^  what  is  the  best  method  of  preventing 
whispering  in  school  ?'*  In  answer  we  say  that  we  know  of 
no  specific  method,  and  can  only  give  a  few  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject Whispering  is  a  great  annoyance.  Indeed,  we  may 
call  it  the  "root  of  many  evils"  in  school  and  the  teacher 
who  succeeds  in  preventing  whispering,  at  the  same  time 
removes  the  source  of  many  other  annoyances.  Hence  the 
question  asked  by  our  correspondent  is  a  very  important 
one,— one  in  which  every  teacher  has  an  interest  Whis- 
pering should  not  be  allowed  in  school,  and,  if  necessary, 
stringent  measures  should  be  used  for  its  prevention  or  cure. 
We  would  give  the  following  suggestive  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

1.  From  the  beginning  take  a  decided  stand  against  whis- 
pering. If  possible,  cause  your  pupils  to  feel  that  it  is  an 
evil,  and  make  them  interested  to  prevent  it.  By  a  few  judi- 
cious and  kind  remarks  the  teacher  may  lead  his  pupils  to 
see  the  propriety  of  efforts  for  its  removal  from  school  and 
secure  from  them  a  pledge  or  vote  to  aid  in  the  same. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  deportment,  and  if  pupils  whisper  let 
it  effect  their  standing. 

3.  Allow  an  opportunity  for  whispering  at  the  end  of  each 
hour  and  thus  remove  all  necessity  for  whispering  at  any 
other  time. 

4.  Give  pupils  sufHcient  employment  Keep  them  busy 
and  the  temptation  to  whisper  will  be  removed. 

5.  Make  school  pleasant  and  occasionally  introduce,  for  a 
few  minutes,  some  general  exercise  which  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve pupils  from  the  monotony  of  regular  routine  exercises. 
Pupils  frequently  whisper  without  any  intention  of  disturbing 
the  school.  It  is  a  sort  of  "  safety  valve"  for  letting  off  a 
wearisome  feeling  caused  by  want,of  variety.  A  slight  and 
brief  change  in  the  regular  programme,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  concert  exercise,  will  often  do  good.  Try  it  In  oar 
next  we  will  endeavor  to  sq^gest  a  few  such  exercises.  Will 
some  of  our  readers  give  us  their  views  and  experiences  on 
this  subject  of  whispering? 
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HOW  SHALL  PERFECT  LESSONS  BE  SECURED? 

The  above  question  is  asked  by  a  "  Teacher," — and  it  is 
a  pertinent  one,  but  we  can  give  no  unvarying  method.  The 
teacher  must  endeavor  to  bring  various  motives  to  bear.  We 
have  time  now  merely  to  say, — 

1.  Cause  your  pupils  to  feeFthat  the  lessons  given  them 
are  not  given  as  tasks,  but  as  exercises  for  their  good. 

2.  Make  the  recitations  interesting.  By  means  of  illustra- 
tion and  anecdote  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
increase  a  desire  to  know  more. 

3.  Assign  lessons  that  canhe  learned  and  then  insist  that 
they  be  learned.  Make  your  pupils  feel  that  you  require  of 
them  no  more  than  they  can  perform  and  then  make  them 
feel,  by  your  persistent  course,  that  you  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  a  good  recitation. 

4.  Keep  a  daily  record  of  the  recitations  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors,  and  occasionally  send  a  statement  to  parents. 

Above  all  by  your  own  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  school 
work,  seek  to  inspire  your  pupils  with  a  spirit  of  earnestness 
which  will  not  allow  them  to  feel  satisfied  at  the  end  of  a 
day  if  their  lessons  have  not  been  well  learned  and  accurately 
recited. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  nearly  every  school 
there  may  be  found  some  pupils  who  are  incorrigibly  dull  and 
listless,  and  in  whom  it  will  be  aimost  impossible,  in  any 
ordinary  way,  to  awaken  any  ambition  or  desire  to  learn. 
Make  such  a  careful  study  and  see  if  you  can  not  find  some 
avenue  by  which  you  may  rpach  them  and  awaken  an  inter- 
est.  Try  your  skill,  and  if  your  patience  is  tried  at  the  same 
time,  be  careful  not  to  let  it  become  exhausted.  The  patient 
worker  will  find  his  reward. 


ASK  QUESTIOlJS. 


We  would  say  to  every  teacher,  '*  Encourage  your  pupils 
to  ask  questions," — not  captioudy,  but  pleasantly  and  polite- 
ly, for  the  sake  of  gaining  information.     We  well  remember 
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that  when  a  pupil)  we  often  desired  a  more  clear  or  fall  ex- 
planation of  some  principle,  bat  we  never  thought  of  asking 
for  the  dedired  information  because  we  were  not  made  to 
feel  that  we  had  a  right  to  do  so.  Indeed,  we  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  we  might  be  laughed  at  if  we  asked  questions. 
But  now  we  view  the  subject  differently  and  we  would  make 
a  special  effort  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
that  would  at  all  proper  times  lead  them  to  ask  questions 
in  relation  to  any  passing  exercise  or  lesson.  We  recently 
visited  a  school  and  listened  to  a  very  good  recitation.  The 
teacher  was  kind  and  pleasant,  and  the  pupils  felt  that  he 
was  their  friend.  If  any  point  was  not  sufficiently  clear, 
bands  were  raised,  and  some  one,  on  being  called  upon  by 
the  teacher,  would,  in  a  very  polite  manner,  say  ''  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  subject,  sir;"  or,  **  Will  you  please  tell 

me  the  meaning  of &c.,  &c.  ?"    We  needed  no  better 

assurance  that  the  school  was  a  good  one,  and  that  the  pu- 
pils would  be  filled  with  a  desire  to  understand,  and  not 
be  satisfied  with  mere  words.  Teacher,  encourage  your 
pupils  to  ask  questions  about  the  passing  lesson.  The  best 
scholars  will  usually  ask  the  most  It  may  not  always  be 
best  to  answer  every  question  at  the  time  it  is  proposed,— 
and  it  may  not  be  well  always  to  give  a  direct  answer,  but 
it  will  be  best  either  to  answer  directly  or  to  give  some  sug- 
gestive hints,  with  encouraging  words,  which  will  tend  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  gain  for  himself  the  desired  knowledge. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  publication  of  the  [school  laws  in  the  last  namber 
of  the  Journal,  there  was  a  misprint  in  chapter  ninth,  and 
for  that  reason  this  chapter  is  inserted  correctly  here. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Towns  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  in  taking  land  for  schoohhouses,  oat  build- 
ings, and  convenient  accommodations  for  schools,  as  are  by 
law  conferred  on  school  districts,  as  provided  in  sections 
twenty-four,  twenty  five  and^  twenty-six,  of  Chapter  III.  of 
laws  of  1856. 
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School  districts  and  committees  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  no  rate-bill  or  tuition  fee  on  papiU  residing  within  a 
district,  can  be  legally  assessed  on  such  pupils,  except  by 
a  specific  vote  of  the  district  at  a  legal  meeting  warned 
for  that  purpose,  and  any  rate-bill  or  tuition  fee  to  be  legal, 
must  b3  assessed  for  the  term  and  not  collected  on  the  daily 
attendance.  • 

DAVID  N.  CAMP, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

New  Britain,  Oct.  20,  1863. 


DON'T  TALK  TOO  MUCH. 


How  much  mischief  would  be  prevented  in  the  world  by 
the  proper  government  of  the  tongue.  We  may  indeeJ  err 
by  neglecting  to  speak  when  prompted  by  duty  or  kindness^ 
but  with  most  people  the  greater  danger  lies  in  quite  an 
opposite  direction.  How  many  a  public  speaker  have  we 
heard  who  did  not  know  enough  to  sit  down  when  he  had 
really  said  all  that  was  worth  saying.  He  had  made  a  very 
good  speech  at  the  end,  perhaps,  often  minutes,  but  became 
very  tiresome  in  half  an  hour.  No  small  amount  of  unhap- 
piness  in  our  common  life  is  caused  by  the  repetition  of  hasty 
or  injudicious  remarks,  which  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
and  forever  forgotten. 

But  our  motto  has  a  special  application  to  the  school-room. 
We  seriously  believe  that  one  reason  why  some  teachers 
have  no  more  personal  influence  over  their  pupils  is  because 
they  are  continually  plying  them  with  commands,  entreaties 
and  warnings.  It  appears  somewhat  like  having  too  many 
rules  for  the  government  of  a  school,  arousing  a  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination  and  mischief  by  suggesting  something  to  the 
pupil  which  he  would  otherwise  have  hardly  thought  of. 
Have  you  never  visited  such  a  schoolroom,  and  have  you 
not  felt  relieved  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  the  voice  that  fell  on 
the  ear  like  the  incessant  clatter  of  machinery  ?  But  it  is 
not  only  tiresome,  but  frequently  also  a  sign  of  weakness. 
To  say  to  a  school  a  dozen  times  a  day  that  something  *<  must 
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be  stopped,"  that  "it  cannot  be  endared,"  is  only  a  confes- 
sion that  you  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  otherwise  but 
are  really  not  able  to  bring  it  about 

Nor  are  teachers  less  liable  than  others  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  foolish  and  hasty  speeches.  Your  pupils,  fel* 
low  laborer,  have  feelings  and  sensibilities  very  much  like 
yjur  own,  and  may  be  made  unhappy  or  perverse  for  weeks 
by  some  unfortunate  remark  that  you  yourself  would  not 
have  spoken  had  you  thought  twice  about  it  Even  in  cases 
that  require  "  heroic  treatment"  nothing  is  usually  lost  by 
taking  a  little  time  for  deliberation.  Besides  these  consid- 
erations, we  should  remember  that  '^  like  begets  like,"  and 
that  whenever  a  teacher's  manner  is  characterized  by  a 
good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
degree  of  noise  and  confusion  among  the  pupils. 

Cultivate  then,  a  quiet  but  earnest  and  decided  manner., 
Be  firm,  but  at  the  same  time  gentle,  and  avoid  all  fuming 
and  scolding  as  undignified  and  unbecoming  your  profession. 
If  you  wish  to  correct  any  evil,  state  the  matter  clearly  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  your 
'  pupils  as  to  the  nature  of  your  requirement,  and  then  visit 
the  first  infringement  with  prompt  and  impartial  punishment 
Depend  upon  it  such  a  course  of  discipline  will  be  more 
effective  and  satisfactory  than  any  which  admits  of  much 
talking  but  leaves'the  correction  of  offenses  tardy  and  un- 
certain.— R.  L  Schoolmaster. 


Far  the  Common  Sohool  Joafnal. 
it>  DRAWING. 

"  Please  may  I  make  pictures  on  my  slate,  I've  learned 
all  my  lessons  ?  " 

Teacher,  did  you  never  hear  that  inquiry  from  the  lips  of 

a  pupil  ?     Or,  perhaps,  in   passing  around  the  room,  your 

attention  has  been  arrested  by  the  slate  of  some  pupil  filled 

with  curious  drawings.    Did  you  never  yourself,  in  youthful 

w  houses  with  partitions  plainly  visible  on  the  oat- 
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side,  with  chairs  and  sofas  of  doubtful  strength  filling 
the  rooms;  or  imitate  Squire  Jones'  long  nose  in  an  elaborate 
profile?  What  does  this  picture  love  in  children  indicate, 
and  shall  its  expression  on  slate  and  paper  be  allowed  and 
cultivated,  is  the  inquiry  I  would  seek  to  make.  The  ira* 
agination  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  children.  Picture  drawing,  if  allowed  at  all,  has 
been  merely  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  smallest  of  the 
restless  fingers.  Let  the  child  draw  upon  his  slate  or  paper. 
What?  Dogs  with  three  legs,  uncouth  imitations  of  the 
human  face  and  form,  trees  which  are  anything  but  graceful? 
Shall  the  time  of  the  pupils  be  wasted  in  such  nonsense? 
NO|  not  this,  but  is  there  not  need  of  training  children  in  the 
eommon  schools  in  the  first  principles  of  drawing?  Teach 
them  to  make  a  straiff/U  line,  and  how  these  straight  lines  may 
be  combined  to  form  objects  known  and  familiar  to  them ;  from 
this  proceeding  to  curves  and  combinations  of  these,  tell  them 
that  all  the  beautiful  flowers,  the  houses,  the  children's  faces, 
are  but  combinations  of  these  simple  lines  and  curves.  Wha  t 
child  will  not  be  interested  ?  And  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interest  should  the  subject  receive  attention  in  our  schools. 
As  a  means  of  improvement  to  the  child,  in  cultivating  accu- 
racy of  sight,  as  tending  to  develop  imagination,  and  for  very 
many  kindred  reasons  it  should  not  thus  suffer  neglect.  II 
has  been  too  long  confined  to  the  ^< finishing''  of  boarding 
school  misses,  who  showed  to  admiring  friends,  landscapes 
and  crayon  heads,  no  small  part  of  which  was  the  work  of 
the  teacher,  but  adding  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  iodi- 
▼idual.  The  science  in  its  simplicity  has  been  overlookedi 
first  principles  have  been  neglected,  children  have  yawned 
and  whispered,  dropped  wearily  asleep  in  the  dall  achool 
room,  because  the  teacher  has  forbidden,  or  knew  not  bow 
to  teach  the  making  of  pictures.  Shall  this  continue  to  be  ? 
Can  we  not  help  in  this  to  bring  the  science  down  into  the 
Avery  day  affairs  of  the  school  room,  or,  rather,  to  bring  the 
minds  of  little  children  up  through  varied  lines  and  curvec^ 
into  a  higher  plane  of  culture  and  sphere  of  action  ? 

C. 
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DO  NT  FRET.— BIDE  YOUR  TIME. 

Is  it  a  darl^stormy  day,  every  thing  cheerless,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  room  so  thick  and  humid  as  to  be 
almost  without  vitalizing  power?  Do  nH  fret.  There  will 
come  up  a  sharp  northwester  soon,  and  the  sun  will  shine 
with  unwonted  brightness. 

Is  your  school  room  insufficiently  warmed,  and  poorly  fur- 
nished ?  Do  you  have  every  thing  to  do  and  nothing  to  do 
with  ?  Do  fCt  freU  Do  the  best  you  can.  Things  will 
come  right  by  and  by. 

Do  committees  and  parents  interfere  with  you  in  your 
work?  Is  it  your  misfortune  to  be  unappreciated?  Do  rCi 
fret,.  Work.  Let  your  light  shine.  If  people  do  n't  see  it, 
it  is  not  your  fault 

Have  you  got  a  miserable  class  ?  Do  you  have  to  tell 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  then  after  the 
twenty-fifth  telling,  find  the  scholars  as  ignorant  as  in  the 
beginning  ?  Do  nHfreU  Tell  them  twenty-five  times  more- 
May  be  the  fiftieth  blow  will  drive  the  nail  home.  If  noti 
.  try  the  bundreth. 

Do  you  have  so  many  things  to  do,  and  meet  with  ao 
many  interruptions,  you  do  n't  know  whether  you  are  stand- 
ing on  your  head  or  your  feet?  Do  ritfreU  Stop,  and  be  sure 
you  are  on  your  feet ;  and  then  walk  as  steadily  as  you  can. 

Are  you  in  a  community  where  there  is  but  little  interest 
in  schools?  Are  your  scholars  irregular  in  their  attendance, 
rough  in  their  exterior,  -careless  in  their  habits  ?  Do  ritfreU 
You  were  sent  there  as  a  missionary,  and  you  could  Dot 
have  a  finer  field  to  work  in. 

Is  your  salary  inconveniently  small  ?  Does  ypur  friend  in 
the  next  town  get  more  pay  for  less  work  ?  Do  nHfret.  Do 
your  work  well,  and  by  and  by  they  will  want  you  in  the 
next  town. 

Finally,  all  things  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First, 
things  that  you  can  help;  secondly,  things  that  you  col  nH  help» 
To  fret  about  the  first  would  be  unmanly ;  about  the  second 
would  be  utter  folly :  therefore,  fret  not  at  all.  Bide  your 
time. — Illinois  Teacher. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS  AS  THEY  WERE. 
Dr.  Drew,  in  recently  addreBsing  the  students  at  the  Kil- 
dare  Street  (Dablin,)  training  Institution,  said:  <^It  is  only 
a  few  years  since  several  gentlemen  were  employed  by  the 
government  to  visit  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
towns,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  schools  and  teachers 
of  an  humble  description.  In  a  lane,  they  found  a  large  at- 
tendance of  boys  at  a  school.  While  the  gentlemen  were 
putting  various  interrogatories  to  the  schoolmaster,  two  men 
began  to  fight  in  the  street.  The  master  suddenly  left  his 
visitors,  rushed  to  the  door,  and  shouted  to  his  delighted 
scholars,  'Boys,  come  along,  here's  a  fight!'  In  a  moment, 
the  scholars  and  their  teacher  had  disappeared,  and  the  visit- 
ors, astonished  and  confounded,  found  themselves  the  solitary 
occupants  of  the  deserted  academy!  On  another  occasion, 
they  found  a  large  number  of  boys  in  a  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  teacher  who  appeared  in  no  wise  pleas- 
ed with  the  intrusion  and  inquiries  of  his  visitors.  They  in* 
quired  as  to  what  branches  he  taught — Grammar?  Yes. 
Arithmetic?  Yes.  Geography?  Yes.  Beading?  Yes. 
Morals  ?  '  Morals ! '  exclaimed  the  indignant  teacher ; 
*  morals?  Certainly  not;  morals  belong  only  to  girls' 
schoools.'  From  a  state  so  degraded,  ignorant  and  deplor- 
able, we  are  gradually  emerging." 


PUNCTUALITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

When  Grn.  Washington  assigned  to  meet  Congress  at 
noon,  he  never  failed  to  be  passing  the  door  of  the  hall  while 
the  clock  was  striking  twelve.  Whether  his  guests  were 
present  or  not,  he  always  dined  at  four.  Not  unfrequently 
new  members  of  Congress,  who  were  invited  to  dine  with 
him,  delayed  until  dinner  was  half  over;  and  he  would  then 
remark,  "Gentlemen,  we  are  punctual  here.  My  cook  never 
asks  whether  the  company  has  arrived,  but  whether  the  hoar 
has."    When  he  visited  Boston  in  1789,  he  appointed  eight 
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o'clock  A.  M*|  as  the  hour  when  he  should  set  out  for  Salem ; 
and  while  the  old  South  clock  was  striking  eighti  he  was 
mounting  his  horse.  The  company  of  cavaly  which  volan- 
leered  to  escort  him,  were  parading  in  Tremont  Street  after 
his  departure,  and  it  was  not  until  the  General  reached 
Charles  River  bridge,  that  they  overtook  him.  On  the  arriv- 
al of  the  corps,  the  General  with  perfect  good  nature  said, 

**  Major ^  I  thought  you  had  been  too  long  in  my  family, 

not  to  know  when  it  was  eight  o'clock."  Capt  Pease,  the 
father  of  the  stage  establishment  in  the  United  States,  had  a 
beautiful  pair  of  horses  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  to  the 
Greneral,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  horses. 
The  General  appointed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  exam- 
ine them.  But  the  Captain  did  not  arrive  until  quarter-paat 
.  five,  when  he  was  told  by  the  groom  that  the  General  was 
there  at  five,  and  was  then  fulfilling  other  engagements. 
Pease,  much  mortified,  was  obliged  to  wait  a  week  for 
another  opportunity,  merely  for  delaying  the  first  quarter  of 
an  hour. 


FINISH  THY  WORK. 
Finish  thy  work,  the  time  is  short ; 

The  sun  is  in  the  west ; 
The  night  is  coming  down— till  then 
Think  not  of  rest. 

Yes,  finish  all  (hy  work,  then  rest ; 

Till  then,  rest  never ; 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 
Is  rest  forever. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  wipe  thy  brow ; 

Ungird  thee  from  thy  toil ; 
Take  breath,  and  from  each  weary  limb 
Shake  off  the  soiL 

Finish  thy  work,  then  sit  thee  down 

On  some  celestial  hill, 
And  of  its  strength-reviving  airj 
Take  thou  thy  fill. 
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Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace, 

Life's  battle  fought  and  won, 
Hear  from  the  throne  the  master's  voice, 
"Well  done  I  well  done!" 

Finish  thj  work,  then  take  thy  harp, 

Give  praise  to  God  above ; 
Sing  a  new  song  of  mighty  joy 
And  endless  love. 

Give  thanks  to  Him  who  held  thee  up 

In  all  thy  path  below. 
Who  made  thee  faithful  unto  death, 
And  crowns  thee  now  I 

British  Friend. 


For  the  Common  School  Journal. 
SOME  OP  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOOD  TEACHING. 

Wk  do  not  believe  that  good  teaching  always  comes  from 
following  a  fixed  rule.  Nor  does  it  come  from  the  closest 
possible  imitation  of  others,  however  excellent  they  may  be 
in  their  way.  Nor  is  all  good  teaching  exactly  alike.  Nor 
yet,  do  a  perfect  knowledge  of  subjects,  and  a  perfect  theory 
of  education,  and  a  complete  stock  of  methods  practiced  with 
entire  honesty  of  purpose  necessarily  secure  it.  All  these  may 
exist  and  still  the  essence  of  good  teaching,  the  inner  spirit 
which  must  inform  and  control  all  the  outward  machinery 
may  be  wanting.  There  may  be — are  there  not  too  often  ? — 
all  the  appliances  of  power,  but  the  one  initial  impulse  to 
set  the  whole  in  motion.  Stilt  there  are  certain  common 
signs  by  which  it  is  always  accompanied  and  by  which  it 
may  be  tested. 

First,  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  pupil's  nature  and 
of  the  purpose  of  his  education.  What  is  there  in  him  to 
be  drawn  out?  What  capacity  is  there  for  receiving  sup* 
plies  ?  What,  if  any,  are  his  native  endowments,  and  how 
can  they  be  used  profitably  ?  And  what  is  he  to  be,  when 
be  !•  educated,  which  be  is  not  now  ?  To  use  the  logician's 
term,  what  is  the  **  differentia''  between  the  child  and  the 
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man  ?  It  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  many — ^if  that  can  be  called 
a  plan  which  is  devoid  of  all  pretence  even  of  method,  and 
which  arranges  itself  according  to  the  fortuitous  events  of 
its  progress,  to  keep  the  child  in  school  so  many  hours  a  day 
for  so  many  years,  and  to  keep  him  from  all  play  and  at  some 
kind  of  mental  work,  learning  tables,  "  ciphering,"  spelling, 
no  matter  what,  so  he  is  not  idle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  terra 
to  set  him  adrift,  not  as  having  finished  his  education,  but  as 
being  too  useful  or  too  big  to  go  to  school  any  longer.    No 
two  things  have  been  pqt  into  their  proper  connection;  no 
two  thoughts  have  any  relation  as  they  lie  in  the  mind.     Very 
true, be  has  power;  any  mental  exercise  gives  mental  power. 
He  is  better  off  than  if  he  had  not  been  at  school,  for  contact 
with  truth  in   any  form,  however  disjointed,  is  pretty  sure  to 
induce  thinking,  and  thinking  is  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  the  char- 
acter and  life.     But  are  the  results  commensurate  with  the 
time  and  toil  expended  ?  By  even  an  ordinary  appreciation 
of  the  child's  nature  and  of  his  wants,  and  by  even  an  im- 
perfect adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  could  not  the  man  have 
been  put  in  more  nearly  complete  mastery  of  his  powers  and 
have  been  made  more  capable  of  doing  a  good  work  in  the 
world  ?  Mere  blows  upon  the  anvil,  or  upon  the  heated  iron 
lying  on  it,  do  not  make  tools,  though  they  must  give  shape 
to  the  mass.     Mere  pounding  and  driving,  mere  hewing  and 
sawing,  do  not  result  in  a  convenient  house,  though  both  tools 
and  materials   are  "  exercised   thereby."     So   mental  work, 
though  it  be  steady  as  the  sun  in  its  course,  does  not  produce 
the  best  fruit  of  education,  unless  it  have  a  wise  reference  to 
the  pupil's  nature  and  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  all 
education.  The  learning  of  mental  arithmetic,  for  example,  is 
a  good  thing,  undoubtedly,  but  the  teacher  ought  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument  for  reaching  a  definite  result  in  the  child's  devel- 
opment, and  not  alone  as  a  good  general  gymnastic,  from 
which  a  good  general  result  is  hoped.     The  teacher  ought 
to  have  defined  in  his  own  mind  by  the  strictest  litnit,  what 
part  of  the  aggregate  result  he  expects  to  gain  by  this  study* 
and  what  must  come  from  some  other.     For  then  he  would 
persevere  not  till  a  fixed  point  of  time  were  reached,  but  till  a 
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given  result  of  power  were  attained.  He  wonid  work  with 
an  intelligent  and  reasonable  hope  for  a  foreseen  and  attaina- 
ble result,  just  as  a  man  who  had  prepared  his  ground  for  a 
crop  of  corn,  and  had  cultivated  the  growing  blade,  would 
not  expect  a  crop  of  ani/  sort  it  might  chance,  of  wheat  or  of 
some  other  grain,*  but  of  the  specific  corn  he  had  planted- 
And  to  carry  out  the  analogy,  this  cultivation  would  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  next  thing  in  succession,  whatever  it  might 
be.  And  it  would  produce  a  better  crop  of  corn,  than  if  it 
had  been  carried  on  with  only  a  general  reference  to  crops, 
whether  of  grass  or  grain  or  roots,  as  might  happen. 

Now,  the  way  to  meet  this  end  is  to  study  the  child.  We 
must  discover  what  he  is,  and  what  possibilities  lie  within 
him.  We  must  know  the  human  nature  of  which  every 
Bchool  is  full.  We  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  range  of 
power  and  of  passions,  of  impulse  and  of  motive,  which  lie 
in  every  child's  mind,  as  the  life  is  concealed  in  the  seed, 
waiting  for  the  condition  of  its  unfolding.  We  must  know 
8ome  of  the  points  of  contact  between  the  child  and  the 
truths  we  set  before  him,  of  some  of  the  office  of  the  organs 
by  which  he  may  receive  and  assimilate  food.  To  work  in 
entire  ignorance  of  this  is  bad  enough  ;  to  work  in  willing 
ignorance  of  it  is  worse,  for  it  is  without  excuse. 
( To  be  continued.) 

October,  1863. 
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Salient.    Any  projecting  point  or  angle  in  a  fortification. 

Sallyport.  The  chief  entrance  to  a  fort,  to  afibrd  egress  to  bodies 
of  troops,  as  in  a  sortie. 

Salute.  A  discharge  of.artillery  or  musketry  in  honor  of  persons 
of  rank.  The  rank  is  denoted  by  the  number  of  guns  fired.  Also 
by  striking  colors. 

Sap.  a  ditch  constructed  rapidly  by  the  besiegers  in  advancing 
bpon.  a  besieged  place.  According  to  the  dimensions,  it  is  called  a 
fall  sap,  a  flying  sap,  or  a  double  sap.  Those  who  make  them  are 
called  sappers. 

Sections.    Subdivisions  of  platoons. 
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SxMTiNEL.  An  indiyidual  of  the  guard  who  is  posted  to  wateh  for 
the  safety  of  the  camp,  and  who  paces  on  his  post,  always  alert,  hold- 
ing no  communication  with  any  person  unauthorized  to  approach  him. 

Sergeant  (sargent)  The  highest  grade  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  Besides  the  sergeants,  who  form  part  of  the  company  organ- 
ization, in  each  regiment  there  is  a  sergeant-major,  who  assists  the 
adjutant ;  a  quarternmster-sergeant,  who  assists  the  quartermaster  ; 
and  a  color-sergeant,  who  carries  the  colors ;  and,  at  military  posts,  an 
ordinance  sergeant,  who  has  charge  of  the  ammunition. 

Sharpshooter.  One  skilled  in  shooting  at  an  object  with  exact- 
ness. Sharp-sliooters  in  an  army  usually  direct  their  skill  in  attempt- 
ing to  shoot  the  officers  and  cannoniers  of  the  enemy. 

Shield.     A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor ;  not  often  used. 

SiEOE.  The  act  of  surrounding  a  fort  or  place  with  an  army,  with 
a  view  of  reducing  it  by  regular  approaches.  SUgB-train^ — the  can- 
non, mortars,  and  other  apparatus  for  conducting  a  siege. 

Skirmish.  A  loose,  desultory  kind  of  engagement,  generally  be- 
tween light  troops  thrown  forward  to  test  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  enemy. 

Sortie  (sarte.)  A  secret  movement,  made  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  troops  in  a  besieged  place,  to  destroy  or  retard  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaches. 

Spike.    To  close  the  vent  of  a  gun  with  a  nail  forcibly  driven  in. 

Staff.     The  officers  connected  with  headquarters. 

Stockade.  A  line  of  stakes  or  posts  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Tattoo.  The  drum-beat  just  preceding  the  retirement  of  troop, 
usually  at  half-past  nine  o'clocL 

Time.  The  regular  cadence  in  marching.  Common  time  is  ninety 
steps  to  the  minute  ;  quick  time,  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  double  quick, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Terreplein  {tdureplaoM.)  The  level  terrace  of  a  parapet  on  which 
the  cannon  are  placed. 

Tbtedupont  (taiedepong.)  Works  thrown  up  at  the  end  of  a 
bridge  to  cover  the  communication  across  a  river. 

Traverses.  Ma^es  of  earth  thrown  up  at  short  distances  in  forts 
along  the  line  of*  the  work,  to  screen  the  troops  from  shot  and  shell 
fired  in  ricochet. 

Trenches.  The  parallels  ^d^g  by  the  besiegers  in  approaching  a 
work. 

Troop.    A  company  of  cavalry. 

Trunnion.  A  pivot  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  piece  of  oidr 
nance  by  which  it  rests  on  the  cheek  of  the  carriage. 

TumbrelI  a  covered  cart  used  for  implements  of  pioneers  or  ar- 
tillery stores. 

Vanguard.  The  body  of  troops  constituting  a  guard,  detailed 
from  day  to  day,  to  march  in  advance  of  the  army. 

ViDETTE.  Originally,  sentinels  on  the  farthest  outposts,  but  now 
limited  to  mounted-6«olinels  on  outpost  duty. 

YoLLET.    A  simultaneous  discharge  of  cannon  or  fire-arms. 
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Wmos.  The  extreme  divisions  of  an  annj — designated  the  right 
and  left  wings. 

Zouaves  (zwarves,)  Light  infantry  troops  having  a  pecoliar 
dresSy  and  trained  to  very  rapid  and  extraordinary  movements. 
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Aksonia.  The  schools  of  this  place  ar§  well  graded,  and  have 
appeared  well  in  all  our  recent  visits.  Mr.  Pond,  the  Principal,  has 
heen  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  their  improvement  The  other 
teachers  are  working  cordially  and  faithfully,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
the  best  results  to  be  obtained  in  a  primary  school  of  ninety  or  one 
hundred  children,  crowded  together  on  long  benches  and  placed  under 
a  single  teacher.  Another  room  is  needed,  and  better  seats  in  all  the 
lower  departments. 

Waterbukt.  Our  visit  to  these  schools  was  very  brief,  but  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  passing  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  prindpal 
buildings  with  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the 
High  School.  The  grounds  have  beeti  very  much  improved  and  en- 
closed by  a  substantial  fence.  We  were  particularly  interested  in 
looking  through  the  rooms  of  the  Catholic  schools  taught  by  four  sis- 
ters, the  Misses  Slater.  The  neatness,  quiet,  and  excellent  deport- 
ment in  these  rooms,  contrasted  favorably  with  some  parish  schools  we 
have  visited. 

NoBWALK.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  State 
which,  after  supporting  a  well  classified  graded  school,  has  divided  a 
large  district  and  arranged  for  separate  and  distinct  schools.  The 
Union  district,  which  for  a  time  had  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
State,  has  been  thus  divided.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  district,  a 
school  of  three  grades  has  been  in  operation  for  several  months.  We 
believe  the  present  teacher,  Mr.  Dumont,  and  his  associates,  are 
laboring  faithfully  to  make  the  school  the  best  possible,  but  they  have 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  the  school  will  not  be  what  it 
might  have  been  under  the  old  organization  and  better  classification. 
The  house  in  the  new  district  is  now  building,  and  we  suppose  n^ 
school  will  be  opened,  till  it  is  completed. 

Berlin.  £ast  Berlin  District.  In  visiting  this  school,  a  few  days 
since,  we  were  pleased  with  the  method  of  conducting  reading  exer- 
cises. The  enunieiation  was  good,  and  there  was  life  and  earnestness 
on  the  pari  of  the  teachers  and  children. 
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WoLCOTTViLLE.  We  had  the  pleasare  of  looking  through  the 
schools  of  this  village,  in  companj  with  Mr.  L.  Wetmore,  aoUog 
school  visitor,  and  Mr.  McLean,  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 
The  schools  are  now  better  graded  and  appear  to  be  more  successfal 
than  for  several  previous  terras.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  people 
of  this  place,  in  the  revival  of  their  business,  have  not  forgotten  their 
educational  interests,  but  hare  provided  well  for  their  public  schools. 

Mbriden. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  people  of  this  enterpris- 
ing town,  have,  by  a  very  decided  miyoritj,  voted  to  make  their 
schools  free.     This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

IB*  We  regret  that  we  are  again  under  the  necessity  of  issuing  a 
number  without  the  expected  aid, — and  also  that  we  are  obliged  to 
defer  notices  of  some  books  and  reports. 

IB*  We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  ad- 
vertising pages. 

INSTITUTES. 

Eastford.  The  Institute  at  this  place  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
and  was  attended  by  about  seventy-five  teachers,  who  manifested  a 
most  commendable  spirit  and  endeavored  to  profit  from  the  several 
exercise?.  Our  Windham  County  friends  are  ever  active  and  ear- 
nest in  educational  matters.  To  Rev.  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Bent- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Skinner  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  to  Mr.  Bowen,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  under  special  obligation  for  kindly  aid 
and  encouragement. 

Durham.  The  number  in  attendance  at  this  Institute  was  unusu- 
ally small,  but  there  were  several  earnest  and  faithful  teachers  who 
contributed  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  interest  and  profit.  Mr.  N. 
H.  Pai-sons, — a  teacher  of  long  experience  in  Durham,  was  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  James 
Abbott,  principal  of  the  Academy,  also  rendered  efficient  aid,  and 
gave  evidence  of  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  hb  profession. 
We  welcome  him  t^  Connecticut,  and  wish  him  success  in  his  new  field 
of  labor. 
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CAMP'S  GEOGUPHICAL  SERIES. 

CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOaRAPHT, 

Prepared  to  accompany  MitchelPs  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary  Schools  and 
Classes.     Price  forty  cents. 

This  is  a  seasible  book,  and  presents  some  important  features  in  striking  con- 
trast with  other  Primary  Geographies. 

Its  Definitions  are  illustrated  on  the  true  method  of  "object  teaching," — 
iirst  showing  and  describing  the  object,  then  giving  the  name. 

The  Map  Geography,  of  which  there  is  a  most  judicious  selection,  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  recited  and  illustrated  from  the  Outline  Maps. 

The  Descriptive  Parts  are  brief,  but  interesting,  and  the  selection  of  mat- 
ter throughout  is  such  as  young  pupils  may  easily  comprehend  and  study  with 
profit 

CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  OEOGRAPHF, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Intermediate  Schools 
and  Glasses.    Price  sixty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

ist.  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

8d.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
jind  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  stnking,  and  such 
<as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  pupils. 

5th.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  division, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outune  Maps. 

6th.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  higher  GEOORAFHT, 

Prepared  to  accompany  MitchelPs  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 

This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.  It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outhne  cf  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATES, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.    Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Revised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Price, 
$16.00  per  set. 

Camp's  Geographies  have  a  unity  of  plan,  and  a  conciseness  and  perspicuity 
of  style,  rarely  found  in  a  series  of  school-books ;  while  the  use  of  the  Outline 
Maps,  combined  with  lessons  from  the  Geographies,  is  systematized^  simplified, 
■and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

With  this  Series,  a  thorough  course  of  Geography  may  be  obtained  more  easily, 
and  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually  given  to  the  study. 

Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
Hartford,  Conk. 


Willsoa's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers, 

Have  already  been  lars^ely  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Connecticut.  From  nu- 
merous testimonials  lo  their  favor,  received  from  this  State,  we  select  the  following: 

These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  obiections  which 
have  before  been  raised  to  "  Scientific  Readers,"  and  to  combine,  in  a  fiappy'  manner, 
all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  rrincinles  or 
Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science. — Hon.  David  N.  Camp, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Willson'8  Readers  seem  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  than  any 
other  series  which  I  have  seen.  They  not  only  present  charming  pictures  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  mind  also,  and  such  as  are  easily  understood.  The  result  will  be  that  chil- 
dren, understanding  what  they  read,  will  read  easily  and  naturally:  and  as  the  read- 
ing lessons  are  highly  interesting,  they  can  not  fail  to  be* instructive. — B.  F.  Parsons, 
Principal  of  Bacon  Academy^  Colchester. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  Wiilson's  Readers,  which  we  are  now  using. 
Parents  and  children  are  delighted  with  them,  and  already  an  interest  is  awakene<i 
in  Botany  and  Zoology  that  will  lead  to  increased  attention  to  those  studies. — W.  A- 
MAGIL.L,  Principal  oj  Academy,  VVethersfitU. 

I  regard  Wiilson's  Series  of  Readers  as  much  superior  to  any  others  in  use  as  San- 
ders' was  to  »he  old  English  Reader. — H.  W.  Siolar,  Principal  of  Eastoa  Academy. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  town  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  having 
examined  Wiilson's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers,  and  duly  considered  their 
superiority  as  reading-books,  do  hereby  recommend  them  and  a'dopt  them,  to  be 
introduced  into  all  the  Common  Schools  in  said  town  of  New  Miltord,  as  sooq  as 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa'ion  of  the  town  of  Warren,  held  March  11th, 
18C2,  it  was  voted,  unanimoudy,  that  Wiilson's  Series  of  Readers  be  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  this  town,  to  be  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  firet  four  numbers  of  Wiilson's  Readers  have  been  in  use  in  my  school  nearly 
six  months,  and  during  that  period  our  high  estimation  of  them  has  been  sustained 
and  strengthened.  I  prefer  them  to  any  other  series  of  School  Readers  that  I  have 
seen. — A.  S.  Wilson,  Principal  of  East  Bridgeport  Pttblic  School. 

I  have  introduced  Wiilson's  Series  of  Readers  into  all  the  departments  of  my  school, 
and  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  as  worthy  of  immediate  mtroduction  into  every 
school  and  family  in  the  land. — Samitel.  C^  J ohjsboSj  Principal  'Golden  MU  Public 
Schoolj  Bridgeport, 

A^oareful  examinatiou  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  ha«  satisfied  me  that  there 
is  no  series  extant  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  interest,  and  arouse  thought,  as 
Wiilson's.  1  have  no  doubt  many  a  future  Silliman  will  yet  rise  up  to  bless  the 
author  of  these  books. — A.  Norton  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  School^  Wattr- 
bury,    (The  series  is  fully  introduced  here.) 

We  are  now  using  Wiilson's  Readers  in  both  departments  of  our  school,  and  unhes- 
itatingly we  pronounce  tiiem  the  best  we  have  ever  become  acquainted  with. — H.  F. 
Bassett,  and  Carrie  V.  Moss,  Principals  of  Select  Slutol,  Waterbury. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  who  are  put  in  possession  of  Wiilson's 
Series  of  Readers,  can  ever  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  author 
for  his  invaluab!e  contribution  to* the  cause  of  sound  education  in  our  land.  These 
Readers  must,  in  my  judgment,  supercede  all  others. — Kev.  James  Richards,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  D wight  JnstiiutCy  Litchfield. 

I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  using  Wiilson's  Fifth  Reader  for  some  time,  that  it  ex- 
actly  meets  our  wants.  "  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Reader  before  the  pufilic. — W.  B.  Walk- 
ley,  Principal  of  Lewis  Academy,  SouthingUm, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  town  of  Ton-ington,  held  April 
18th,  1863,  voted,  unanimously,  that  Wiilson's  Series  of  School  and  l:*araily  Reac^rs 
be  introduced  into  our  Public  Schools,  and  be  made  the  text-books  for  reading 
classes. — L.  Wetmore,  Chairman, 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seveDteentb  annual  meeting  of  this  Organization 
was  held  at  Rockville,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  October. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  A. 
Morse,  Esq.,  at  7  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and 
the  divine  blessing  invoked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Walker, — after 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  citizens  of  Rockville,  in  a  brief  and  felicitous 
speech,  bade  the  teachers  of  Connecticut  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Rockville, — assuring  them  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  work 
which  had  called  them  together.  The  President  made  an 
appropriate  response,  and  then  called  upon  Prof.  Camp, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  made  a  brifef  and  elo- 
quent address.  J.  N.  Bartlett,  Esq.  of  the  New  Britain  High 
School  was  introduced  as  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  His 
subject  was  "  The  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  the  Char- 
acter of  the  Scholar."  This  lecture  was  received  with  great 
favor  by  a  large  and  appreciating  audience.  It  was  replete 
with  good  thoughts,  well  expressed,  and  tended  to  give  one 
a  higher  and  more  ennobling  view  of  the  teacher's  work. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  Dowd  of  Danbnry,  followed  the  lecture  with 
a  few  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the 
teacher's  inflaence  over  his  pupils  out  of  schod, — contending 
that  the  faithful  teacher  would  aim  to  benefit  his  pupils  out- 
side of  the  school  room  as  weM  as  within. 

The'following  Connnittees  were  appointed  by  tbeOhwrf— 
after  which  the  Association  adjourned : 

E.  Ripley, 
Geo.  F.  Phelps, 

F.  F.  Bittaows,       V  CdmmiUee  on  Com.  Bch.  JournaL 
Porter  B.   Peck, 
W.  W.  Dowd, 

CmaS.  JfoRTHEND, 

IV.  W.  Dowd, 
Chas.  H.  Wright, 
J.  M.  Turner, 
N.  C.  Pond, 

A.  Norton  Lewis,        \ 

J.  C.  Howard,  >  Com.  on  Resolutions. 

B.  B.  Wbittemore,    ) 

H.  F.  Pratt,      )  Com.'Vn  Teachers  and  Teachers^ 
J.  B.  Jennings,  j      Places. 

On  Friday,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Association  met,  and 
prayer  was  offered  |by  Prof.  Ripley.  After  the  appointment 
of  one  or  two  committees,  the  following  subject  was  dis- 
cussed,— ^<  The  Bible  and  Religious  Education  in  Schools."  ' 
Messrs.  Lewis  of  Waterbury,  Turner  of  Rockville,  Allen  of 
Willimantic,  Howard  of  Meriden,  Bartlett  and  Camp  of 
New  Britain,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy  of  Rockville,  partici- 
pated, and  the  discussion  was  concfucted  with  ability  and 
spirit, — and  though  at  times  there  was  a  seeming  discrep- 
ancy of  r views,  we  believe  the  general  feeling  was  expressed 
by  the  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  who  being  called  upon  by  the 
Chair,  said  in  substance,  as  follows : — 

"  The  topic  before  the  Association  is  one  of  vital  interest. 
No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  moral  and  religious 
education,  or  the  statement  that  this  education  must  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  We  love  that  sacred 
book ;  we  need  its  teachings,  and  we  would  have  its  influ- 
ence felt  upon  every  school.     There  seems  to  be  no  disa- 
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greement  by  the  speaker?  upon  this  po^nt.  AU  also  agree 
in  recommending  that  the  teacher  read  from  this  book  in 
conducting  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  school.  The 
question  at  issue  seems  to  be,  whether,  in  case  there  are 
children  in  the  school  who  have  parents  opposed,  from  reli- 
gious scruples,  to  their  reading  from  the  Bible,  such  children 
should  be  compelled  to  read  from  this  book.  So  long  as  a 
uniform  practice  of  scripture  reading  may  be  secured  by 
kindness,  and  no  serious  objection  is  raised,  either  by  the 
child  or  parent,  it  may  be  well.  But  if  the  child  or  parent 
objects  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
rules  of  his  church,  we  believe  it  to  be  best  that  no  compul- 
sion should  be  used.  The  common  schools  should  be  Chris- 
tian, but  not  sectarian  schools.  Kindness  and  forbearance 
should  be  exercised  towards  those  of  difTeient  religious  be- 
liefs. The  platform  of  admission  to  these  schools  should  be 
broad  and  include  no  religious  or  political  test.  We  desire 
that  all,  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  receive  the  blessings 
these  schools  may  give.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend 
the  fullest  freedom  in  this  matter,  and  that  teachers  and 
school  officers  treat  charitably  the  opinions  and  requests  of 
strangers  and  foreigners  who  with  different  religious  beliefs 
would  educate  their  children  in  the  Common  School." 

The  Committee  on  the  Journal  recommended  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  be  appointed,  with  discretionary  power,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  continued  publication  of  the 
Journal,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  : — 

F.  F.  Barrows  of  Hartford. 

J.  W.  Allen  of  Norwich. 

A.  Norton  Lewis  of  Waterbury. 

J.  N.  Bartlett  of  New  Britain. 

George  F.  Phelps  of  New  Haven. 
The  question,  "To  what  extent  should  teachers  render 
assistance  to  their  pupils,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Fillow 
of  Hartford,  Allen  of  Willimantic,  Wright  of  Birmingham, 
Bnckham  of  New. Britain,  and  Lewis  of  Waterbury.  The 
discussion  was  well  sustained,  and  the  general  feeling  was 
that  there  was  quite  as  much  danger  from  excess  of  aid  as 
from  deficiency. 


Vice-Presidents. 
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Friday  P.  M.,  2  o'clock.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
read  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Northend,  from  the  Comrnijtteevn  NominatioD  of  Offi- 
cers, reported  the  following  list  of'offidprs  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing, and  all  were  elected :  ' 

A.  Morse,  Hartford,  President. 
J.  N.  Bartlett,  New  Britain, 
Geo.  P.  Phelps,  New  Haven, 
W.  L.  Marsh,  New  London, 
Porter  B.  Peck,N.  Windham, 
A.  Norton  Lewis,  Waterbury, 
J.  M.  Turner,  Rockville, 
W.  W.  Dowd,  Danbury, 
C.  H.  Wright,  Birmingham, 

H.  B.  Bock  ham.  New  Britain,  Rec.  Secretary. 
J.  C.  Howard,  Meriden,  Cor.  Secretary. 
C.  Harris,  Hartford,  Treasurer. 
At  2.  30,  B.  B.  Whittemore,  Esq.  of  Norwich,  gave  a  prac- 
tical and  sensible  lecture  on  Elocution  and  Reading, — illus- 
trating the  same  with  a  few  recitations.     He  pointed  out 
some  of  the  common  errors  and  made  several   valuable 
suggestions. 

Friday  evening.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  Association 
were  held  [in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  which  was 
well  filled.  The  subject  of  Spelling  was  discussed  for. 
about  30  minutes,  by  Messrs.  Northend,  Allen  and  Turner, 
— after  which  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Eev.  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Clapp,  Hon.  Dwight  Loomis,  E.  B.  Preston 
and  E.  Bill,  Esq.  of  Rockville,  Bartlett  and  Northend  of  New 
Britain,  and  Johnson  of  Greeneville. 

The  Association  was  favored  with  excellent  music  by  the 
Rockville  Choir,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion. 

The  meeting,  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and 
profit.  The  discussions  all  had  a. practical  bcari/^g  and  were 
conducted  with  ability  and  in  good  spirit.  The  programme 
of  exercises  was  well  arranged,  and  President  Morse  well 
performed  his  duties.  The  utmost  harmony  characterized 
the  session,  and  we  believe  all  went  to  their  respeptive  homes 
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feeling  that  they  had  attended  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  Letters  were 
received  from  Messrs.  Jennings  of  New  London,  Smith  of 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  Strong  of  Bridgeport,  Curtis  of 
Hartford,  and  others,  expressive  of  their  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting,  and  regretting  their  inability  to  be 
present. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  unanim- 
ously passed,  after  which  the  Association  united  in  singing 
"^America,"  and  adjourned. 

RESOLVED, 

That  for  the  pleasuMs  and  benefits  of  the  happy  re-union 
at  our  annual  meeting,  our  thanks  are  especially  due : — 

1.  For  the  generouLS  and  characteristic  hospitality  of  the 
citizens  of  Rockville,  who  have  opened  their  doors  and 
hearts^  and  given  a  home  welcome  to  the  ladies  who  have 
graced  the  Association  with  their  attendance. 

2.  For  the  eloquent  words  of  welcome  addressed  to  us  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  as  representative  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  citizens  of  Rockville. 

3.  For  the  unwearied  efforts   and   polite   attentions  of 
'  Messrs.  Turner,  Preston  and  Harris,  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, in  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  ladies  from 
abroad. 

4.  For  the  generous  offer  of  their  churched  for  our  use,  by 
the  1st  and  2d  Congregational  societies. 

5.  For  the  excellent  music  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
vored by  the  Choir  of  the  First  Cong.  Church,  and  by  which 
our  exercises  have  been  enlivened. 

6.  For  the  very  able  and  instructive  lectures  with  which 
Messrs.  Bartlett  of  New  Britain,  and  Whittemore  of  Nor- 
wich, have  entertained  us. 

7.  To  Mr.  Keeney  of  the  Rockville  House,  and  to  the 
managers  of  the  H.  P.  &  Fishkill,  N.  H.,  H.  &  Springfield, 
Rockville  Branch,  New  London  and  Northern  and  Norwalk 
Danbury  Railroads,  for  liberal  reduction  of  fares. 
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The  Committee  in  closing,  say : — 

«  We  can  not  feel  that  our  duty  will  be  performed  without 
some  reference  to  the  sad  event  which  has  cast  a  sympa- 
thetic gloom  over  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  well 
as  the  entire  community  of  which  the  lamented  dead,  Thos. 
Barrows,  Esq.,*  was  a  valued  and  influential  member.  The 
sudden  and  terrible  blow  by  which  a  loving  wife  was,  in  a 
moment,  bereft  of  her  earthly  friend  and  protector,  while 
hastening  home  from  a  distant  city  to  assist  in  dispensing 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  calls  for  some  expression  of  sympa- 
thy from  this  Association. 

^^  In  a  bereavement  like  this,  words  can  not  express  the 
emotions  of  sympathy  and  condolence  which  thrill  oar 
hearts,  at  this  closing  hour,  for  the  household  now  shrouded 
in  mourning.  We  can  only  pray  that  all  who  are  called  to 
mourn  by  this  most  afflictive  dispensation,  may  be  enabled 
to  bow  with  submission,  recognizing  with  pious  resignation 
the  hand  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well." 
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(continued.) 

Second.  An  appreciation  of  the  precise  place  of  each 
subject  of  study.  One  may  have  for  its  object  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  expressive  faculties;  another  may  be  pursued 
with  particular  reference  to  the  reasoning  power ;  and  a  third 
may  aim  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  What- 
ever may  be  the  province  of  each,  the  really  good  teacher 
will  regulate  his  attention  to  it  by  his  estimate  of  its  worth 
to  the  educated  man,  and  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 

^  NoTB.  Mr.  Barrows  was  instantly  killed  by  falling  under  the  cars  as  be  was 
about  to  leave  the  Boston  and  New  Tork  cars,  in  oixier  to  enter  the  cars  for  Rock- 
ville,  on  the  first  evening  of  the  meeting.  Several  ladies  of  the  Convention  had 
been  received  into  his  family  before  the  news  of  the  sad  accident  reached  the 
village. 
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satisfied  with  vague  notions  about  it.  To  teach  a  subject 
well  under  the  stimulus  of  an  iudefinite  hope  that  any  kind 
of  study  will  educate  the  child's  powers  is  impossible. 
What  power  will  it  educate  ?  To  what  extent  does  a  given 
faculty  need  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  ?  To  what  mis- 
takes will  its  neglect  lead  ?  What  evil  results  will  follow  from 
its  undue  cultivation  ?  At  what  points  are  errors  likely  to 
appear  ?  How  shall  I  know  when  and  where  to  rest  on  one 
subject  and  to  push  the  pupil  harder  on  another  ?  And  how 
shall  I  make  one  subject  play  into  another  so  that  the  final 
result  may  be  symmetrical  and  a  unit  ?  There  is  much 
blind  teaching,  of  the  blind ;  much  earnest  and  honest  work 
which  is  not  intelligent,  because  it  is  not  directed  to  those 
results  which  follow  it  legitimately  but  which  can  come  in 
full  power  only  when  it  is  purposely  so  directed.  Zeal  which 
is  not  according  to  knowledge,  is  better,  perhaps,  than  no 
zeal  at  all;  but  zeal  born  of  a  well  arranged  plan, each  part  of 
which  fits  into  and  supports  the  others  is  as  much  more  worth 
a3  can  well  be  imagined.  For  want  of  this  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  place  of  any  given  subject,  and  so  of  sub- 
jects for  each  place  to  be  filled,  teachers  become  mere  hobby- 
riders.  They  get  a  glimpse  of  some  way  of  doing  a  par- 
ticular work — a  way  which  for  its  specific  end  may  be  ad- 
missible— and  then  elated  with  its  success,  or  rather  intoxi- 
cated by  their  own  rigorous  working  of  it,  they  assert  that 
every  thing  can  be  done  by  the  same  engine,  and  so  they 
come  to  look  upon  all  who  refuse  to  mount  their  hobby,  or 
at  least  admire  their  riding  of  it,  as  <<  not  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  progress."  We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  are  no 
more  inveterate  and  incurable  riders  of  hobbies  than  teachers. 
They,  more  than  any  other  class,  remind  us  of  the  saying 
attributed  to  an  insane  person :  "  The  difference  between  a 
horse  and  a  hobby  is,  that  the  horse  you  can  ride  or  not,  as 
you  please ;  the  hobby  you  must  ride  whether  you  please  or 
not."  The  fact  is  there  is  no  universal  method  of  teaching, 
no  one  panacea  for  ignorance.  The  mind  must  be  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  cultivation,  and  bear  a  succession  of  crops, 
if  it  is  to  be  brought  into  a  productive  state  and  kept  so  ; 
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and  to  attempt  its  edacation,  in  the  strict  and  yet  broad 
sense  of  that  term,  by  any  one  process  is  nonsense.  Coi- 
burn's  Arithmetic,  and  Analysis  in  any  sabject  are  impor- 
tant  agents  in  education.  Bat  all  of  neither  Arithmetic  nor 
Grammar  can  be  taught  by  them,  and  either  Arithmetic  or 
Grammar  may  *'  run  mad"  in  the  school  of  him  who  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  education  is  a  varied  process  and 
uses  various  instruments,  each  adapted  to  its  own  work  and 
each  unfit  for  any  except  its  own  work.  It  is  well  that 
schemes  of  study  are  prepared,  as  a  general  rule,  by  those 
whose  view  of  education  is  broader  than  that  of  most  who 
must  carry  out  their  schemes.  The  work  may  be  done  tol- 
erably at  least  in  detached  parts  by  those  who  have  no 
thought  beyond  their  own  part,  so  long  as  a  presiding 
mind  plans  the  whole.  But  how  much  better  it  would  be 
if  each  could  work  as  though  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
depended  on  his  individual  efforts :  if  each  teacher  could 
look  backward  to  see  by  what  steps  his  pupil  had  been  led 
to  his  present  stage  of  progress,  and  could  look  forward  to 
see  by  what  steps  he  must  be  led  on  to  perfection,  so  that 
his  part  might  be  a  skillful  joining  of  the  two,  and  not  an 
unwarranted  something  thrust  in  between  them.  A  me- 
chanic may  make  a  piston,  or  a  parallel,  or  a  cylinder,  and 
do  his  work  well  without  knowing  much  about  the  engine 
into  which  it  may  enter  as  a  part,  but  a  machinist  must  un- 
derstand the  mechanism  of  all  parts  alike.  So  an  artizan' 
teacher  may  teach  spelling,  and  the  names  and  location  of 
rivers  and  mountain  ranges,  but  the  ar/^5^ teacher,  beyond 
bis  ability  to  teach  any  separate  branch  as  well  as  the  other, 
has  the  higher  power  of  joining  all  the  parts  of  his  work  in 
his  own  thoughts  and  plans  all  the  time  the  process  is  going 
on,  and  of  putting  them  all  together  in  the  result  to  be 
achieved.  He  has  also  the  power  of  adjusting  their  several 
relations,  of  balancing  one  by  another,  and  of  complement- 
ing each  by  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  rest  For  exam- 
ple, how  few  teachers  know  what  they  propose  to  accom- 
plish by  the  study  of  English  Grammar.  From  the  defini- 
tion given  in  the  book  they  have  a  notion  of  learning  some- 
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how,  <<  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  pro- 
priety." Bat  is  this  noble  study  simply  a  collection  of  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  one's  speech  and  the  correction  of  his 
mistakes  ?  Is  there  nothing  more  educating  in  it  than  the 
rules  of  syntax  which  must  not  be  violated  on  pain  of  the 
judgment  of  the  prude  who  assigns  the  task  of  learning  them, 
or  than  the  classification  of  words  which  must  not  be  en- 
larged or  diminished  on  pain  of  the  torments  due  to  gram- 
matical heresy  ?  If  this  is  all,  we  submit  that  Grammar 
might  be  taught  by  example  quite  as  well  as  by  precept,  and 
that  any  other  rules  than  those  of  syntax,  and  any  other 
definitions  than  those  of  parts  of  speech  would  do  quite  as 
much  toward  '<  drawing  out"  the  child's  mind.  Grammar 
is  infinitely  more  and  better  than  this ;  its  place  and  value 
in  a  scheme  of  study  we  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss,  but 
we  know  from  the  manner  in  which  we  were  taught  it  and 
in  which  we  have  seen  it  taught  since,  that  some  are  still 
teaching  it  blindly,  and  others  with  no  faith  in  any  good 
results  to  follow.  If  it  has  no  power  to  educate,  then  dis- 
card it,  we  say,  at  once ;  if  it  has,  find  what  the  power  is, 
and  use  it  so  as  to  bring  out  that  power  and  not  so  as  to 
strip  it  of  all  value  and  all  interest  And  the  same  of  any 
other  subject. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  view,  if  it  is  correct,  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  thorough  education  of  any  teacher.  He 
can  not  be  .a  good  teacher  who  knows  just  what  he  is 
required  to  teach,  because  then  he  can  not  know  the  exact 
value  of  the  studies  even  in  the  limited  range  of  the  sub- 
jects be  teaches. 

And  it  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  that  if  teachers  looked 
at  subjects  in  their  places  in  schemes  of  study,  they  would 
be  sure  to  teach  books  less  and  subjects  more. 
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NEVER  GIVE  UP.— a  story  fob  TOtJTH.   . 

^  I  can't  do  it,  father ;  indeed  I  can't."  ^  Never  say  can't, 
my  son  ;  it  isn't  a  good  word."  <<  But  I  can't,  fatlier.  And 
if  I  can't,  I  can't.  I've  tried  and  tried,  and  tiie  answer  won't 
come  oat  right."    «*  Suppose  you  try  again,  Edward,"  said 

Mr.  W ,  the  father  of  the  discouraged  boy.    "  There's 

no  use  in  it,"  replied  he.  **  What  if  you  go  to  school  to- 
morrow without  the  correct  answer  to  this  sum  ?"    *^I  shall 

be  put  down  in  my  class,"  returned  Edward.     Mr.  W 

shook  his  head,  and  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave 
aspect. 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
father  said,  *<  Let  me  relate  to  you  a  true  story^  my  son. 
Thirty  years  ago,  two  boys  about  your  age  were  companions. 
Both  got  on  very  well  for  a  time  ;  but,  as  their  studies  grew 
more  difficult,  both  suffered  discouragement,  and  each  said 
often  to  his  fatheri  as  you  have  just  said  to  me, '  I  can't' 
One  of  these  boys,  whose  name  wa&  Charles,  had  a  brighter 
mind  than  the  other,  and  could  get  through  his  task  easier; 
but  his  father  was  very  indulgent  to  him,  and  when  he  com- 
plained that  his  lessons  were  too  hard,  and  said  '  I  can't  do 
this,  and  I  can't  do  that,'  he  requested  the  teacher  not  to  be 
so  hard  with  him.  But  it  was  ^different  with  the  father  of 
the  other  boy,  named  Henry.  'Don't  give  up,  my  boy  I 
Try  again ;  and  if  not  successful,  try  again  and  again.  You 
can  do  it;  I  know  you  can.'  Thus  encouraged,  the  boy 
persevered,  and  in  every  case  overcame  the  difficulties  in  his 
way.  Soon,  although  his  mind  was  not  naturally  so  active 
as  the  mind  of  hie  companion,  he  was  in  advance  of  bim. 
When  they  left  school,  which  was  at  about  the  same  time,  he 
was  by  far  the  better  scholar.  Why  was  this?  He  did  not 
give  up  because  his  task  was  hard ;  for  he  had  learned  this 
important  lesson — that  we  can  do  almost  anything,  if  we  try. 

"  Well,  these  two  boys  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  them  to  enter  some  business.  Charles 
was  placed  by  his  father  with  a  surgeon,  but  he  did  not  stay 
there  long.     He  found  it  difficult  in  the  beginning  to  remem- 
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ber  the  names  and  ases  of  the  irarions  organs  of  the  body, 
and  soon  became  so  raucb  discouraged  that  his  father 
thonght  it  best  to  alter  his  intentions  regarding  him,  and  he 
pat  him  into  a  merchant's  connting^house,  instead  of  con* 
tinning  him  as  a  student  of  medicine.  Here  Charles  re- 
mained until  he  became  of  age.  Some  few  years  afterwards 
he  went  into  business  for  himself,  and  got  on  pretty  well  for 
a  time ;  but  every  young  man  who  enters  upon  the  world 
dependent  upon  his  own  efforts,  meets  with  difficulties  that 
only  courage,  confidence,  and  perseverance  can  overcome. 
He  must  never  think  of  giving  up»  Unfortunately  for 
Charles  these  virtues  did  not  make  a  part  of  his  chametet. 
When  trouble  and  difficulties  came,  his  mind  sunk  under  a 
feeling  of  discouragement ;  and  he  <  gave  up,'  at  a  tinw  when 
all  that  was  needed  for  final  success  was  a  spirit  of  indomit- 
able perseverence  that  removes  all  obstacles.  He  sank,  un- 
happily, to  rise  no  more.  In  giving  up  the  straggle,  he  let 
go  his  hope  in  the  future ;  and  ere  he  had  reached  the  prime 
of  life  found  himself  shattered  in  fortune,  and  without  the 
energy  of  character  necessary  to  repair  it. 

'^  Henry  was  sent  as  a  student  of  medicine  to  the  same 
surgeon  with  whom  Charles  was  placed.  At  first  when  he 
looked  into  the  books  of  anatomy,  and  heard  the  names  of 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  etc.,  it  seemed  to  him  th«t 
be  could  never  learn  these  names,  mueh  less  their  varioas 
uses  in  the  human  body.  For  a  short  time  he  gave  way  to 
a  feeling  of  discouragement ;  but  then  a  thought  of  the 
many  hard  tasks  he  had  learned,  by  application,  came  aver 
his  mind,  and  with  the  words  '  Don't  give  up!' upon  bis 
tongue,  he  would  apply  himself  with  renewed  efforts.  Little 
by  little  he  acquired  the  knowledge  he  was  seeking.  Daily 
he  learned  samething ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  could 
mark  the  steps  of  his  progress.  This  eiKiOuraged  him 
greatly.  Some  new  and  greater  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves ;  but,  encouraged  by  past  triumphs,  he  encountered 
them  in  a  confident  spirit,  and  came  off  conqueror,  l^hua 
Henry  went  on  while  Charles  gave  up  quickly.  In  the  end 
the  former  graduated  with  honor,  and  then  entered  upon  the 
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practice  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  There  was  mach 
to  discourage  him  at  first.  People  do  not  readily  put  confi« 
dence  in  a  young  physician ;  and  he  had  three  or  four  years 
before  he  received  practice  enough  to  support  himself,  even 
with  the  closest  economy.  During  this  long  period,  in  which 
the  motto,  <  Don't  give  up,'  sustained  him,  he  unhappily  got 
into  debt  for  articles  necessary  for  health  and  comfort. 
While  this  greatly  troubled  him,  it  did  not  dishearten  him. 
^  I  can  and  wiil  succeed,'  he  often  said  to  himself.  <  Others 
have  met  and  overcome  greater  difficulties  than  mine ;  why 
then  should  I  give  up  ? '  A  little  while  longer  he  persevered, 
and  had. the  pleasure  to  find  himself  free  from  debt.  From 
that  time  a  prosperous  way  was  before  him,  though  be  had 
often  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  motto,  *  Don't  give  up!' 
Many  years  have  passed,  «md  Henry  is  now  professor  of 

anatomy  in University." 

*•  Why,  father,  that  is  you !"  exclaimed  the  listening  boy, 
the  interest  on  his  face  brightening  into  pleasure.  "  Yes,  my 
son,"  replied  Mr.  W— — ;  "  I  have  been  giving  you  my  his- 
tory."   ** But  what  became  of  Charles?"  inquired  Edward. 

"You  know  the  janitor  in  our  college  ?"  said  Mr  W . 

"  Yes,  sir."  "  He  it  is  who,  when  a  boy,  was  my  school- 
mate. But  he  gave  up  at  every  difficulty.  See  where  he  is 
now !  He  has  a  good  mind,  but  lacked  industry,  perseve- 
rance, and  a  will  to  succeed.  You  can  do  almost  anything, 
my  boy,  if  you  only  try  in  good  earnest.  But,  if  you  give 
up  when  things  are  a  little  hard,  you  must  never  expect  to 
rise  in  the  world,  to  be  useful  according  to  your  ability,  either 
to  yourself  or  mankind.  Now  try  the  hard  problem  again ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  get  the  right  answer.'  **  I  will  try,"  said 
Edward,  confidently  ;  <'  and  I  know  it  will  come  out  right 
next  time."  And  so  it  did.  Far  happier  was  he,  after  this 
successful  effort,  than  he  could  have  been,  if  yielding  to  feel- 
ing, he  had  left  bis  task  unaccomplished.  And  so  will  all 
find  it.  Difficulties  are  permitted  to  stand  in  our  way  that 
we  may  overcome  them ;  and  only  in  overcoming  them  can 
we  expect  success  and  happiness.  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
gains  strength  and  maturity  by  vigorous  exercise.     It  niust 
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feel,  and  brave  like  the  oak  the  rushing  storms,  as  well  as 
bask  amid  gentle  breezes  in  the  warm  sunshine. — British 
Mother^ s  Journal. 


FEMALE  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  female  teachers 
has  greatly  increased,  and  in  many  districts  they  have  been 
employed  throughout  the  year.  The  present* war  has  drawn 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  male  teachers, — for  all  teachers  are 
patriots, — and  there  has,  in  many  cases,  been  a  necessity  for 
employing  female  teachers  in  schools  which  had  previously 
been  kept  by  males  during,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  year. 
This  necessity  will  continue  and  become  still  more  pressing. 
But  we  honestly  believe,  most  of  our  schools  will  not  suffer 
by  the  change,  |and  many  of  them  will  be  decided  gainers. 
There  are  always  objections  to  the  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers required  in  districts  in  which  females  are  employed  in 
summer  and  males  in  winter.  These  objections  are  removed, 
or  largely  obviated,  by  continuing  the  services  of  females^dn- 
ring  the  year.  But,  more  than  this,  in  a  large  number  of  our 
schools,  female  teachers  are  to  be  preferred.  If  well  quali- 
fied, naturally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  by  a  proper  pre- 
paratory  training,  for  the  work  of  the  school-room,  they  will 
prove  every  way  as  successful  and  efficient  as  males  in  most 
of  our  district  schools.  In  many  of  the  departments  of  our 
city  schools,  female  teachers  also  find  regular  employment, 
and  we  believe  their  services  are  generally  quite  as  accepta- 
ble as  would  be  those  of  male  teachers  in  the  same  depart- 
ments. 

But  there  is  one  sad  fact  in  relation  to  this  large  and  highly 
important  class  of  teachers.  There  is,  far  too  prevalent,  a 
disposition  to  undervalue  their  services  and  greatly  to  under- 
pay them.  It  is  a  fact,  by  no  means  creditable,  that,  in 
many  of  our  large  and  wealthy  towns  and  cities,  female  teach- 
ers are  made  the  recipients  of  most  insufficient,  not  to  say 
niggardly,  salaries     They  receive  so  little  that  half  their 
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ihoughts  and  energies  are  given  to  considering  bow  they 
may  get  throngh  the  year  and  supply  all  their  necessetry 
wants,  so  that  they  may  live  respectably. .  Let  us  take  one 
or  two  facts  as  illustrative  of  our  position.  In  a  certsun  city 
in  New  England,  quite  noted  for  its  wealth  and  intelligence, 
there  are  about  fifty  female  teachers  employed  at  an  average 
salary  of  less  than  $300.  Respectable  board  in  that  city 
can  ^not  be  less  than  $200  per  year,— thus  leaving  for  the 
poor  teacher  less  than  $100  for  ^obtaining  clothing,  books, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  necessity  or  comfort ; — and 
in  the  same  city  for  every  day's  absence,  for  sickness,  or 
any  other  cause,  the  salary  is  deducted  for  the  time.  We 
ask  if  it  is  right  for  a  community  thus  to  reward  these  faith- 
ful laborers? 

Again,  in  many  cases,  the  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that 
a  woman  should  be  paid  less  merely  because  she  is  a  woman. 
It  matters  not  how  well  qualified  she  may  be — ^it  matters  not 
how  entire  her  devotion  or  how  great  her  success, — she  is 
only  a  woman.  She  may  do  the  work  of  a  man,  and  do  it 
quite  as  well,  or  better,  but  her  pay  must  be  that  of  a  woman. 
We  recently  heard  of  a  case  which,  if  true,  is  no  credit  to 
the  city  in  which  it  occurred.  A  certain  school  had  for  years 
been  under  the  charge  of  male  teachers  at  a  salary  of  $700  or 
$800.  A  vacancy  occurred  and  the  committee  thought  they 
would,  for  experiment's  sake,  place  a  lady  in  charge  of  the 
school.  They  did  so,  and  at  a  rate  of  salary  about  half 
that  which  had  been  paid  to  a  male  in  the  same  school.  The 
lady  was  an  accomplished  and  successful  teacher  and  filled 
the  situation  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  all  concerned.  After 
she  had  fully  demonstrated  her  ability  to  succeed,  she  asked 
for  a  trifling  increase  of  salary, — which  if  granted  would  still 
leave  her  compensation  hundreds  of  dollars  less  than  that  of 
her  male  predecessors.  But  her  request  was  not  granted  and 
she  was  allowed  to  leave  her  situation.  We  quote  this  case 
merely  to  prove  our  position  that  female  teachers  are  neither 
properly  appreciated  nor  rewarded.  If  a  lady  can  perform 
the  duties  of  any  situation  in  all  respects  as  well  as  a  man 
can,  what  earthly  reason  is  there  why  she  should  not  be  as 
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well  paid  as  a  man  would  be  in  the  same  situation  ?  We 
must  confess  that  we  see  none ; — and  still  less  can  we  see 
any  just  reason  for  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  many  com- 
munities. We  would  not  have  any  decrease  in  the  pay 
of  male  teachers,  for  they  are  but  poorly  paid  at  best, — but 
we  would  plead  and  we  will  plead  that  faithful,  well  quali- 
fied and  devoted  female  teachers  are  deserving  of  far  higher 
compensation  than  they  usually  receive.  Are  we  not  right? 
We  feel  that  we  are,  and  while  we  have  a  voice  to  speak  or  a 
pen  to  write,  we  will  use  them,  on  every  proper  occasion,  in 
behalf  of  our  noble  band  of  female  teachers. 


For  the  Commoo  Sohodl  Jownud. 
TO  THE  DEPARTING  TEAR 

FAKEWELL. 

There  are  wrinkles  on  yonr  brow, 
Ton  are  going  from  us  now, 

Old  year. 
To  your  skirts  we  fain  would  cling, 
While  you  yet  are  lingering. 
With  your  parting  offering. 
Kind  year. 

You  have  been  to  us  a  friend, 
In  the  blessings  ^ou  could  lend, 

Good  year, 
And  we  can  not  let  you  go, 
Till  another  you  bestow, 
On  the  toilers  here  below, 

Blest  year. 

You  have  brought  us  hours  of  joy ; 
Pleasure — ^with  but  slight  tdloy. 

Old  year. 
You  have  brought  us  toil  and  care ; 
For  in  these  we  all  must  share, 
Till  we  reach  the  place,  in  where 

Is  no  year. 
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Have  we  done  our  work  so  well 
You  can  of  no  failure  tell. 

Past  year  ? 
Has  there  been  no  shrinking  heart. 
From  the  lessons  of  thy  "  chart?" 
Answer,  ere  you  must  depart. 

Dying  year. 

Yes,  we  know  that  as  we  live, 
There  is  much  you  must  forgive. 

Old  year. 
Teach  us  now  to  number  days. 
Fit  our  hearts  to  wisdom's  ways. 
That  we  may  our  Master  praise. 

In  a  I^ew  year, 

NoYSHBBB  9th,  1868. 


Bbulah  B. 


Dull  Scholars.  Much  injury  is  often  done  to  childrea 
of  sluggish  minds  by  the  injudicioas  coarse  of  teachers. 
Many  children  are  reputed  dull,  when  it  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  this, — their  mental  processes  are  slow,  though 
correct  Just  so  is  the  case  in  the  physical  system.  A  boy 
may  be  as  strong  to  lift  a  weight  as  large  as  another  who 
may  be  able  to  run  faster  than  he. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  &  dull  scholar  and  a 
dunce.  The  former  I  have  just  described.  The  latter  caa 
never  be  made  to  learn  very  much  from  books.  The  former, 
with  suitable  instruction,  will  often  succeed  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  friends. 

I  accuse  teachers  not  willingly.  Their  patience  is  often 
put  to  the  test  in  such  cases,  but  'patience  works  wonders 
even  with  dull  children. 

Teachers  should  be  very  careful  not  to  press  too  much 
upon  the  minds  of  such  children  at  once.  Here  is  the  teacher's 
greatest  fault.  Suppose  you  have  a  very  dull  scholar.  First 
secure  his  confidence  by  asking  him  such  questions  as  yoa 
are  pretty  sure  he  can  answer.  By  this  means  you  secure 
bis  confideuce.     Be  not  over-scrupulous  at  first,  if  an  answer 
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k  not  in  the  most  elegant  form  of  expression*  Teach  hita 
how  to  use  bis  tongue,  in  other  words,  how  to  lalk.  Let  tlie 
first  lesson  be  very  short.  Let  your  own  mind  be  slow  for 
the  time  being,  as  well  as  that  of  your  pnpiL  Remember 
the  law  that  memory  is  strengthened  by  repetition ;  con^e** 
qaently,  frequent  reviewing  is  necessary.  It  may  all  8eem» 
very  simple  to  you,  but  to  the  child  it  is  everything.  If  pos- 
sible, find  some  active  employment  for  his  mind.  Many  c| 
rogue  has  been  cured  in  this  way.  Be  sure  and  call  up 
something  that  you  have  previously  taught'htm,  but  be  suro 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  subject.  He  will  be  pleased  to 
recall  it,  and  feel  encouraged  when  he  can  answer  your  ques* 
lions.  There  is  the  same  pleasure  as  that  of  the  old  soldier 
who  , 

"  Shoulders  his  crutch 
To  show  how  fields  are  won." 

Never  intimate  to  him  that  he  is  dull, — if  yon  do,  yoa 
win  soon  make  him  act  like  a  dance,  I  know  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  teach  bright,  active  children,  but  we  have  duties 
aa  well  as  pleasures  to  look  after,  and  he  is  the  truly  snccesar 
ful  teaeher  who  can  interest  all  classes  of  children.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  pert  young  scholar,  who  answers 
so  glibly,  will  in  the  end  of  the  race  come  off  conqueroE 
The  boy  who  started  slowly  at  first  will  in  due  time  accele* 
rate  his  speed,  and  outstrip  all  his  early  competitors. 

Be  patient,  then,  fellow-teachers,  with  your  dull  pupils, 
and  they  will  one  day  bless  you. — Maine  Teacher, 


Hours  of  Study.  A  very  remarkable  pamphlet  has  re- 
eendy  made  its  appearance  in  England,  containing  state- 
ments of  facts  that  ought  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  pamphlet  is  written  by  E,  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  C.  B^  and  published  pursuant  to  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  education, 
and  it  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  three  matters — the  or- 
ganization of  schools,  the  hours  of  study,  and  physical 
training.     Our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  Mr.   Chad- 
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wick's  statements  of  facts  in  connection  with  the  second  of 
these  three  subjects— the  hours  of  study.  Struck  by  the 
frightful  disproportion  between  the  powers 'of  childish  atten- 
tion and  the  length  of  school  hours,  he  has  directed  questions 
to  many  distinguished  teachers.  Mr.  Donaldson,  head  roas- 
ter of  the  training  college  of  Glasgow,  states  thlit  the  limits 
of  voluntary  and  intelligent  attention  are,  with  children  from 
five  to  seven  years  of  age,  about  fifteen  minutes ;  from  seven 
to  ten  years  of  age,  about  twenty  minutes;  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  about  fifty-five  minutes  ;  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
or  eighteeen  years  of  age,  about  eighty  minutes ;  and  con- 
tinues, <*  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bright,  voluntary  at- 
tention from  each  of  these  classes,  for  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen 
minutes  more,  but  observed  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  suc- 
ceeding lesson." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison,  rector  of  the  same  college,  speak- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  says :  <'  I  will  undertake  to  teach 
one  hundred  children,  in  three  hours  a  day,  as  much  as  they 
can  by  any  possibility  receive ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom 
in  education,  that  no  lesson  has  been  given  till  it  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  receiving  power  of  the 
children  is  exhausted,  anything  given  is  useless,  nay  inju- 
rious, inasmuch  as  you  thereby  weaken,  instead  of  strength- 
en the  receiving  power.  This  ought  to  be  a  first  princi- 
ple in  education.    I  think  it  is  seldom  acted  on."  "   ^^ 


ALLITERATION. 


[The  following  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Prof.  J.  D.  But- 
ler, of  Madison  University,  we  insert  not  merely  as  an  inter- 
esting item,  but  with  the  hope  that  some  one  may  give  the 
desired  information.     Res.  Ed.] 

No  great  writer  downward  from  Homer  has  scorned  to 
avail  himself  of — 

"  Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid.** 
Familiar  specimen's  are 'Milton's : 

"  Will  keep  irom  wilderness  with  ease, 
**  As  wide  as  we  need  walk."-— 
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**  Defaced,  deflowered  and  now  to  death  devote." 
"  Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  thej  roar, 
^  And  hash  the*  waving  woods.'' 

In  his  quaint  contemporary,  Qnarles,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  We  travel  sea  and  soil ;  we  pry  and  prowl ; 
We  progress  and  we  prog  from  pole  to  pole.*' 

So  whoever  has  drawn  many  buckets  from  the  well  of 
English  undefiled  will  remember  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  She 
shall  strike  sore  strokes,"  and  Shakespeare's,  "  So  sweet  a 
bar  should  sunder  such  soft  friends" — as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing line,  which  can  not  be  surpassed,  since  not  only  all  the 
words  but  all  the  syllables  alliterate, 

"  Lo  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee's  lonely  lane." 

Every  reader  of  Brown's  Mental  Philosophy  must  remem- 
ber the  extracts  from  the  Latin  poem  of  several  hundred 
hexameters,  every  word  in  which,  from  first  to  last,  begins 
with  P.  Thus  it  is  entitled  :  Pugna  porcorum  per  publium 
Porcium^  Poetam.  During  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe,  I 
amused  myself  in  many  a  great  library  by  asking  for  this 
poem  on  pigs  and  P's ;  but  never  found  it  except  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  in  Milan. 

Nowhere  perhaps  have  authors  been  more  partial  to  same- 
sounding  initials  than  in  the  titles  of  their  works.  Witness, 
Rob  Roy,  Red  Rover,  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  Walker's  World  of  Words,  &c. 

I  am  led  to  these  reminiscences  by  a  paragraph  in  a  recent 
journal  headed — ^^  Rich,  Racy,  Rare,"  but  which  seems  to 
be  neither.  Most  of  the  words  in  it  begin  with  the  letter 
R,but  with  no  more  reason  than  Reading,  Writing  and  Arith- 
metic did  in  the  spelling  of  the  pedagogue,  who  was  posi- 
tive he  should  obtain  a  first  class  certificate  from  Superin- 
tendent Hooker,  because  he  was  perfect  in  the  three  R's — 
namely,  Reading,  Riting  and  Rithmetic. 

I  add  what  strikes  me  as  the  finest  specimen  of  allitera* 
tion  extant  in  any  tongue,  and  shall  be  overpaid  for  my 
pains  if  you,  omniscient  editors — or  any  of  your  readess* 


UO  AUUeratitnu 

who  know  sttli  more— will  inform  me,  and  a  myriad  other 
ignoramuses,  who  penned  a  morceau  bo  anrivalled  in  its 
way.  It  first  met  my  eye  many  years  ago  in  a  Boston  joar- 
nal,  and  has  remained  in  my  memory  ever  since. 

Long,  oft,  and  vainly  have  I  asked,  and  investigated,  who 
wrote  it.    Who  will  unveil  to  me  this  second  Janias  ? 

THE    SIEGE    OF    BELGRADE. 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed^ 

Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade ; 

Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 

Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom. 

Every  endeavor  engineers  essay, 

For  fame,  for  fortune  fighting, — ^furious  fray ! 

Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple ;  Gracious  God  I 

How  honors  heaven  heroic  hardihood  1 

Infuriate,  indiscriminate  in  ill, 

Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen,  kinsmen  kindred  kill. 

Labor  low  levels  loftiest  longest  lines, 

Men  march  mid  mounds,  mid  moles,  mid  murd'rous  mines, 

Now  noisy  noxious  numbers  notice  nought. 

Of  outward  obstacles  opposing  ought ; 

Poor  patriots ;  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed, 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  quarter,  quarter  quest 

Reason  returns,  religious  right  redounds, 

Suwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 

Truce  to  thee,  Turkey ;  triumph  to  thy  train 

Unjust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Ukraine ! 

Vanish  vain  victory,  vanish  victory  vain. 

Why  wish  we  warfare  ?  wherefore  welcome  were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthus,  Xavier  ? 

Yield  ye  youth  ye  yeomen  yield  your  yell. 

Zeno's  Zarpater^s,  Zoroaster's  zeal. 

And  all-attracting  arms  against  appeal. 
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(NORMAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Normal  School  AjBsociation  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment, at  the  Phenix  Hoase,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
27th,  1863. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  of 
New  Britain,  Ct. 

Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  J.  N.  Bartlett,  of  New  Britain,  Ct,  appointed 
Secretary, 

Voted^  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Association  hold  it? 
meetings  annually,  in  connection  with,  either  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  or  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association;  and  that  a  convention  of 
the  friends  of  Normal  Schools  be  called,  once  in  three  years. 
Prof.  Crosby,  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  and  Mrs.  Walton, 
of  Mass.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  a  spe- 
cial meeting,  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  Normal  Schools  in  New  England; 
to  be  held  at  either  Lexington  or  Framingham,  Mass. 

Votedf  To  ratify  the  appointment  of  officers  made  at 
Chicago,  and  elect  the  same.  The  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  meeting  held  at  Chicago, 
and  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings. 

J.  N.  Bartlett,  Secretary. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


We  give  some  space  in  our  present  number  to  the  doings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  this  important  organization.  It  is 
now  nearly  a  score  of  years  since  the  association  was  formed. 
The  interest  and  attendance  at  first  were  quite  limited,  but  they 
have  steadily  increased  and  now  the  annual  meetings  are  sure 
to  call  together  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  late  meet- 
ing at  Rockville  was  an  unusually  interesting  and  profitable 
one.  The  citizens  of  the  place  nobly  performed  their  part 
in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Association,— 


B.  R.  Keyet. 

causing  all  who  attended  the  meeting  to  bear  away  plea- 
sant  feelings  of  the  beautiful  bill-girt  village  and  of  its  en* 
terprising  and  hospitable  citizens.  Most  of  the  prominent 
teachers  and  educators  from  various  parts  of  the  state  were 
present,  and  a  few,  who  were  unable  to  attend,  sent  letters 
expressive  of  their  deep  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  occasion. 
Messrs.  Curtis  of  Hartford,  Smith  of  Norwich  Free  Acade- 
my, Strong  of  Bridgeport,  Jennings  of  New  London,  and 
others,  expressed,  in  letters,  their  regret  in  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

We  believe  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  occasion  was, 
in  all  respects  an  interesting  and  pleasant  one.  It  was  cer- 
tainly cheering  to  see  so  many  noble  workers  in  a  noble  cause, 
assembled  for  mutual  deliberation  and  improvement,  and  we 
feel  that  many  a  teacher  will  prove  more  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  winter's  work,  from  having  attended  the  17th 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at  Rockville. 

It  was  our  intention  to  publish  the  names  of  those  in  at- 
tendance,— more  than  300  in  number, — ^but  as  many  of  the 
names  are  enrolled  without  giving  the  first  name  in  full,  we 
can  not,  with  any  correctness,  classify  the  list,  and  designate 
which  are  males  and  which  females. 


E.  R.  Kbyes.  In  a  recent  number  we  gave  a  brief  notice 
of  our  late,  lamented  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Mr.  Keyes, 
who  went  forth  nobly  to  suffer  and  die  for  his  country.  He 
went  because  he  felt  that  duty  called  him, — and  it  is  truly 
gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
something  for  the  stricken  family  of  our  departed  friend. 
At  the  late. meeting  at  Rockville,  an  excellent  letter  was 
received  from  E.  F.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Bridgeport,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  dea*th  Mr.  Keyes, — and  in  which  also  he 
enclosed  a  generous  donation  for  the  bereaved  family.  Ad- 
ditional sums  were  subscribed  by  the  teachers  present,  and 
we  learn  that  about  $66  were  readily  obtained. 

We  knew  Mr.  Keyes  well,  and  often  received  from  him 
letters  of  encouragement     The  last  letter  we  received  was 
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written  while  he  was  in  camp  at  Norwichi  and  jnst  before 
his  departure  south*  We  had  intended  to  allude  to  this 
letter  previously,  but  it  was  accidentally  mblaid  and  not 
found  until  quite  recently. 

The  letter  was  written  in  October,  1S62,  and  from  it  we 
give  a  few  extracts : — ^'  To-day  has  been  rainy  and  I  have 
improved  it  in  reading  the  Journal  (for  Oct.,  1862)  through* 
I  have  been  greatly,  interested  in  all  the  pieces.  <'  Physical 
Training"  contains  thoughts  in  the  right  direction.  •  *  * 
^  Going  to  School  made  Easy"  is  somewhat  suggestive. 
•f  Self  Reliance"  is  written  by  one  ( W.  H.  Wells)  who  does 
things  well,  I  wish  he  would  demonstrate  to  us  how  '^  men- 
ial  disciplined^  is  a  higher  object  than  the  ^acquisition  of 
knowledge^' 

*^  Politeness"  and  <<  My  Mother"  are  pleasantly  written 
articles.  *^  The  Power  of  One  Good  Boy"  is  truthful ;  not 
over-wrought,  and  to  the  point" 

We  have  given  the  above  extract  to  show  that  Mr.  Keyes 
was  interested  in  reading  the  Journal,  and  that  he  read  it 
.  with  a  discriminating  mind,  always  finding  something  in  its 
•  pages  to  improve  or  cheer  him. 

**  I  should  like,"  he  continues, "  to  meet  the  teachers  again 
.  at  their  annual  gathering,  for  my  interest  in  their  work  is 
unabated*  «  *  •  j  have  not  been  easy  since  Washings- 
ion  was  threatened,  until  I  came  into  camp,  though  I  find 
it  hard  to  leave  my  family.  Tell  the  teachers  to  act  with 
life  and  energy, — but  also  to  exercise  liberal  feelings  towards 
each  other.  Let  them  bend  their  energies  to  promote  the 
formation  of  correct  habits  in  the  young.  Our  country  now 
feels  the  want  of  this  and  for  the  future  will  need  it" 

May  these  words  from  our  departed  friend  be  heeded  by 
teachers,  and  may  they  be  stimulated  by  them  to  do  what 
they  can  to  lead  the  youth  under  their  charge  to  <*  abhor  that 
which  is  evil,"  and  to  practice  all  that  is  <<  lovely  and  of  good 
report"  Laborers  in  a  noble  work,  teach  your  pupils  how 
to  live. 
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LOCAL  AND  PBBSONAL. 


Cromwell.  We  are  happj  to  learn  that  a  High  School  is  to  1)6 
established  in  this  town.  It  was  so  voted  at  a  recent  town  mei^ing. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

GuiLFOBD.  The  citizens  in  this  beautiful  town  manifested  vmtia 
interest  in  a  Teachers'  Listitute  recently  held  there,  and  we  hope  it 

.will  continue  and  increase  until  the  school-houses  and  schools  of 
Guilford  shall  be  among  the  best  of  the  ^tate.  The  good  of  the 
rising  generatioa  demands  it,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  would 
be  promoted  hj  it    The  ^  Guilford  Institute  **  is  now  in  successful 

'  operation,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Daniels,  and  so  far  as  we 
eonid  learn,  it  is  well  deserving  of  patronage.  To  Mr.  Daniels,  and 
also  to  Henrj  Fowler,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Stone,  the  memben  ^ 

•  the  Institute  were  under  special  obligations  for  favors  received. 

Saleh .  The  Institute  at  thi^  place  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
The  evening  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  on  the  last  evening 
'  the  church  was  crowded,  Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Miner, 
School  Visitors,  and  Mr.  Loomis,  most  cheerfully  and  efficiently  co- 
operated in  providing  for  the  aocommedation  of  thoee  in  attendaaoe, 
and  we  trust  the  occasion  will  prove  one  of  profit  to  the  sohoolt  ia  tl|e 
ticimty, 

Norwich.  A  brief  Institute  was  held  in  this  city,  and  the  exer- 
cises were  well  attended.  Mrs.  Case,  (ormerlj  of  the  Oswego  Thni« 
ing  Sdiool,  now  of  the  Training  School  at  TVenton,  New  JeiMf, 
.  was  present,  and  gave  some  lessons  in  ^<  Object  Teaehing,*'  which 
were  very  interesting  and  well  received.  To  J.  W,  Allen,  Esq^  ef 
the  Broadway  School,  and  Frof.  Smith,  of  the  Free  Aioadfivif  ,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  under  special  obligations  for  iho  Me 
of  their  rooms,  and  for  other  favors 

JswETT  CiTT.  We  were  much  pleased  with  a  brief  call  aA  the 
graded  school  in  this  plaoe.  The  three  apartments  ore  now  under  tile 
charge  of  female  teachers,  aad  they  all  appeared  in  good  oon4iftioii« 
Miss  Mary  M.  Brown  is  Principal  of  the  upper  apartmaat,  Vim 
Harriet  Brown  of  the  Intermediate,  and  Miss  Allen  of  the  Frimi^- 
Miss  Maria  Brown  is  teaching  a  good  School  in  Lisbon — ^le^s  thi|ii 
half  a  mile  from  Jewett  City.  There  is,  however,  a  great  contrast 
in  the  school-houses  of  the  two  places.  In  the  Bev.  Mr.  Shipman,— 
to  whom  we  are  under  obligations  for  kind  attentions^— the  schools  of 
Jewett  City  have  an  earnest  friend. 


That.  ftIS 

Hanoyer.  In  the  part  of  Lisbon  known  as  Hanover,  the  people 
have  provided  themselves  with  excellent  scheol-house  accommoda- 
tions, having  purchased  the  Methodist  church  and  fitted  it  up  in  good 
style, — with  ample  room  for  nearly  100  pupils.  The  building  was 
dedicated  by  appropriate  services  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  Novem- 
ber, on  which  occasion  the  building  was  well  filled  by  parents  and  pu- 
pils. Mr.  Thomas  K.  Peck,  has  been  employed  in  this  school,  and 
under  his  &tfe  the  people  will  be  sure  of  having  a  good  school.  We 
hope  they  will  have  abundant  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  expen- 
ditures made  in  providing  the  district  with  so  good  a  school  room. 

Nbw  Haten.  Mr.  J.  6.  Lewis  has  been  transferred  fipom  the 
Dixwell  School  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Webster,  and  Mr.  S.  8. 
Johnson,  late  of  Golden  Hill  School,  Bridgq>oit,  succeeds  Mr.  Lewis 
in  the  Dixwell.  These  gentlemen  have  both  had  successful  experienoe 
in  the  school  room,  and  will,  we  are  oonfident,  well  sustain  ihensdves 
in  their  new  positions. 

RocxyiLLE.  In  a  previous  number  we  reported  that  Mr.  Turner 
was  to  remove  to  South  Glastenbury.  Subsequently  the  subject  was 
reconsidered  and  Mr.  Turner  was  induced  to  continue  his  labors  at 
B.  with  whose  Union  School  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably 
identified. 

Waterbubt.  Our  thanks  are  due  A.  Norton  Lewis,  Esq.,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Schools  of  Waterbury,  for  a  copy  of  his  last  an- 
nual report  Mr.  Lewis  is  opposed  to  the  present  plan  which  makes 
the  Superintendent  Principal  of  High  School,  and  thinks  a  Superin- 
tendent should  devote  his  entire  attention  to  visiting  the  schools  of 
the  city.  He  is  undoubtedly  right  in  this.  There  are  in  this  city 
one  High,  two  Gkttmmar,  five  Intermediate,  seven  Primary  and  six 
mixed  schools, — twenty-one  in  all, — and  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  faithful  Superintendent  would  find  work  enough  to  do  without 
devoting  any  part  of  his  time  to  the  direct  work  of  teaching. 


That.    We  find   the  following   grammatical  play  on  the  word 
*^  that,"  in  an  exchange.     It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers : 
Now  ''  that  **  is  a  word  which  may  often  be  joined, 
For  ^  that  that "  may  be  doubled  is  clear  to  the  mind  { 
And  **  that  that  that"  is  right  is  as  plain  to  the  view, 
As  "that  that  that  that"  we  use,  is  rightly  used  too-^ 
And  ''that  that  that  that  that''  line  has  in  it  is  right. 
In  accordance  with  grammar,  is  plain  to  ow  sight 
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THE  JOURNAL  FOR  1864. 

The  present  Resident  Editor  has  decided,  at  tbe  request  of  the 
Committe  of  the  State  Association,  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal 
another  year.  He  has  done  this  with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  and 
with  a  feeling  that  some  other  person  might  better  fill  the  position. 
But  circumstances  bejond  his  control  seem  to  render  it  desirable  that 
he  should  consent  to  serve  for  another  year. 

We  wish  to  make  the  Journal  better  in  many  respects,  than  it  ever 
has  been,  and  to  do  so  we  need,  and  we  solicit,  the  co-operation  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  Education.  We  not  only  ask  their  subscriptions, 
but  also  for  communications.  We  wish  for  articles  of  a  practical 
bearing, — such  as  will  be  suggestive  to  teachers,  and  tend  to  aid  them 
in  their  arduous  work. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  securing  more  aid  from  con- 
tributors, than  we  have  heretofore  received,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Journal  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present,  in  each  number,  some- 
thing that  will  throw  light  or  encouragement  around  the  teacher^s 
path, — something  to  awaken  new  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education. 
And  that  we  may  do  this  more  effectually,  we  shall  need  the  support 
and  aid  of  those  who  have  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in 
the  work  of  the  school  room. 


Special  to  Subscribers.  We  most  ecamesily  request  our  present 
subscribers  to  continue  their  subscriptions  another  yeoTy  remitting  the 
amoumi  at  any  time  within  six  months.  Ify  however^  any  feel  that 
they  can  not  so  favor  us,  they  witt  gready  oblige  us  by  making  it  known 
previous  to  December  Ibth,  Unless  otherwise  directed,  before  that  dale, 
we  shall  consider  that  those  now  on  our  list  of  subscribers^  wiU 
desire  to  have  the  Journal  continued^  and  act  accordingly. 


TERMS  FOR  1864. 

Common  School  Journal,  ....        $L00 

Journal  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  or  Harper^s  Magazine,  3.50 

Journal  and  Peterson's  Ladies  Magazine,  -  -  2.50 

Our  Journal  and  either  of  the  other  School  Journals,  1.75 

0*  Where  our  Journal  is  taken  with  either  of  the  above,  the  paj 
must  be  in  advance — ^unless  by  special  arrangements  otherwise. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Sherwood's  Spellbb  and  Fbonounobb;  Shbbwood's  FfUOTiOAi* 
Spblleb  avd  Defikeb;  Shebwood'b  Wbitino  Spellbb.  These  three 
books,  prepared  by  George  Sherwood,  formerly  of  this  State,  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  teachers.  They  are  particularly  yalaable  as  being  practical  and 
as  tending  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Spelling.  The  "  Speller  and 
Prononncer  "  contains  seventy  Lessons,  composed  of  words  in  common  use  and 
of  diflBcult  Orthography" — ^with  the  pronnnciation  carefally  indicated.  The 
"  Practical  Speller  and  Definer  "  contains  about  4,000  words,  arranged  in  classes, 
thirty-seven  divisions  in  all,— with  a  very  full  list  of  military  terms  defined.  The 
"  Writing  Speller  "  is  a  blank  book  properly  ruled,  and  the  lines  numbered,  for 
writing  the  spelling  lessons.  Each  book  has  space  for  1,200  words, — and  the 
cover  contains  valuable  directions.  These  books  are  cheap  and  if  properly  used 
will  do  much  towards  securing  improvement  in  spelling.  The  publishers  will 
send  either  of  them,  postage  paid,  to  any  address  on  receiving  12  cts.,  or  send 
the  three  for  30  cts.  We  know  these  books  have  proved  satisfactory  wher- 
ever used,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  Babhbs  &  Bubb, 
61  John  St.,  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

Hahd  Books  fob  Home  Ixpboybicbkt  :  "How  to  Wbitb;"  "How 
TO  Talk;"  "How  to  Bbhatb;"  "How  to  do  Business."  These  works 
are  bound  separately  and  the  four  in  one.  We  can  only  say  that  either  of  them 
contains  a  vas^  amount  of  information^-and  that  either  of  them  is  worth  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  four  in  one  volume.  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York, 
are  the  publishers. 

The  Illustbated  Family  Gtmnasium  :  containing  the  most  improved 
methods  of  applying  gymnastic,  calisthenic  and  vocal  exercises  lb  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bodily  organs,  &c.,  &c.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.  New  York :  Fow- 
ler &  Wells.  This  jrork  is  illustrated  by  hundreds  of  cuts,  indicating  a  gr^at 
variety  of  positions  and  movements,  and  teachers  and  parents  will  derive  from 
the  volume  many  valuable  hints  which,  rightly  improved,  will  tend  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  health  of  schools  and  families. 

Fowler  &  Wells  also  publish  "  The  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place ; "  "  Combe 
on  the  Constitution  of  Man ; "  and  many  other  valuable  works.  (See  their  ad- 
vertisemcnt  in  Nov,  No.) 

Hillabd's  Readebs.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
these  reading  books.  The  series  has  recently  been  revised  and  improved,  and  the 
Sixth  Reader  is  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  The  elocutionary  instruc- 
tion, constituting  the  iutroductory  part  of  the  book,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Bailey, 
of  Yale  College,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  books  are  well 
printed  and  substantially  bound,  and  in  all  respects  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  best  reading  books  now  before  the  public. 

Beautiful  Sonqs  fob  Zion's  Childbbn,  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  songs 
designed  for  Sabbath  Schools,  social  and  religious  meetings,  schools  and  fami- 
lies.   It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  well  selected  hymns  and  chants,  and  we 
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belieye  it  will  prove  a  fayorite  book.    It  is  published  in  good  style  by  A.  F. 
AsiiOTT,  Waterbory,  to  whose  adrertisemeat  we  refer  our  readers. 

Ous  Adybrtibbrs.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  onr  adrertising  pagps* 
Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.  announce  the  speedy  publication  of  a  new  Geography, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Shaw  ft  Allen.  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  should  be  in  erery 
school-room  and  in  every  fiunily.  It  conttuns  a  vast  amount  of  valuaUe  informa- 
tion to  be  foand  in  no  other  book. 

C.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.  advertise  valuable  slated  goods  for  school  use.  Bamet 
ft  Burr  and  Ivison  &  Phinney,  publish  extensive  lists  of  standard  school  books ; 
B.  S.  Davis  ft  Co.  publish  Greenleaf  s  Mathematics — favorably  known  and  ex- 
tensively used  throughout  the  country.  Crosby  ft  Nichols  publish  a  system  of 
Penmanship  and  a  series  of  Writing  Books  worthy  of  universal  use.  0.  D, 
Case  ft  Co.  publish  Camp's  Greograpfaies,  rapidly  gaining  favor,  and  the  best 
series  of  Outline  Maps  now  before  the  public. 

J.  L.  Ross  is  still  unsurpassed  fitr  the  manufacture  of  School  Furniture.  Ells- 
worth, Brewer  &  Tileston,  and  Harpers,  each  publish  valuable  series  of  reading 
books,  etc.,  etc. 

Wm.  Wood  publishes  Brown's  Grammars,  a  good  series.  The  Grammar  of 
OrammaiB  should  be  in  every  library. 
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CAMFS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 


CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell^s  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Primary  Schools  and 
Classes.    Price  rorty  cents.  • 

This  is  a  sensible  book,  and  presents  some  important  features  in  striking  con- 
trast with  other  Primary  Greographies. 

Its  Definitions  are  illustrated  on  the  true  method  of  "object  teaching/' — 
first  showing  and  describing  the  object,  then  giving  the  name. 

The  Map  Geography,  of  which  there  is  a  most  judicious  selection,  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  recited  and  illustrated  from  the  Outline  Maps. 

The  Descriptive  Parts  are  brief,  but  interesting,  and  the  selection  of  mat- 
ter throughout  is  such  as  young  pupils  may  easily  comprehend  and  study  with 
profit. 

CAMP'S  intermediate  GEOGRAPHY, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Intermediate  Schools 
and  Glasses.    Price  sixty  cents. 

This  book  contains : 

1st.  Introductory  Lesson. 

2d.  Geographical  Definitions,  illustrated  by  picture  and  map  repre- 
sentations of  jbhe  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

8d.  Maps,  on  the  plan  of  the  Outline  Maps,  each  followed  by  a  Key 
and  Questions  for  map  exercises. 

4th.  Descriptive  Geography,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  more 
important  geographical  facts  relating  to  each  country  and  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  addition,  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  are  the  most  stnking,  and  such 
as  will  be  the  most  useful  to  pupils. 

5th.  General  Questions,  following  the  description  of  each  grand  divbion, 
designed  as  review  questions  for  the  Book  and  Outune  Maps. 
>  6th.  A  Pronouncing  Yocabulart  of  all  the  geographical  names  used  in 
the  book. 

CAMP'S  higher  geography, 

Prepared  to  accompany  Mitcheirs  Outline  Maps,  and  designed  for  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  and  the  higher  classes  of  District  Schools.    Price  $1.20. 

This  is  a  new  book,  on  the  plan  of  the  Intermediate  Geography,  but 
more  extensive.  It  contains  a  complete  Key  to  the  Outline  Maps,  a  more  full 
description  of  countries,  and  an  outhne  cf  Physical  Geography. 

CAMP'S  mapping  plates, 

Corresponding  in  size  and  scales  with  the  maps  in  the  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Geographies.     Price  thirty  cents  for  set  of  nine  plates. 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE   MAPS, 

Bevised,  improved,  and  important  new  maps  added,  by  David  N.  Camp,  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Price, 
$15.00  per  set. 

Camp's  Geographies  have  a  unity  of  plan,  and  a  conciseness  an  1  perspicuity 
of  style,  rarely  found  in  a  series  of  school-books ;  while  the  use  of  the  Outline 
Maps,  combined  with  lessons  from  the  Geographies,  is  systematized,  simplified, 
and  made  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 

■  With  this  Series,  a  thorough  course  of  Geography  maybe  obtained  more  easily, 
and  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually  given  to  the  study. 

Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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